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ECLECTIC   REVIEW, 


For  JULY,  1821. 


Art  I,  The  History  of  England^  from  the  first  Invasion  bj  the 
Romans,  to  the  Accession  of  Mary.  By  the  Rev.  John  Lingard. 
4to.    Vols.  I.  to  IV.    pp.  2274.    London.    1819—20. 

'T^HE  opuM  magnum  of  an  adequate  history  of  England  re* 
^  mains  yet  to  be  achieved.  To  the  several  attempts  which 
have  hitherto  been  made  to  accomplish  tliis  herculean  labour, 
attach  either  literary  imperfections  or  objections  of  a  still  more 
serious  kind.  Rapin,  indeed,  though  a  tedious,  is  a  faithful 
chronicler,  and  in  perusing  his  heavy  narrative,  We  fe^l  a  con- 
fidence in  the  impartiality  and  general  accuracy  of  the  his- 
torian, which  the  lively  pages  of  Hume  fail  to  inspire.  Of  the 
two,  the  foreigner  is  the  most  of  an  Englishman  in  feeling :  the 
servile  principles  and  anti-Christian  bigotry  of  the  apologist 
for  the  Stuarts,  disqualified  him  to  do  justice  to  the  history  of 
his  country.  The  valuable  work  of  Dr.  Henry  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  supplying  this  deiideratum  in  our  literature,  since 
it  is  an  imperfect  history.  Of  Mr.  Sharon  Turner's  volumes, 
we  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  speak  more  fully :  as  far  as 
they  go,  they  claim  to  be  regarded  as  highly  valuable  contri- 
butions to  our  historical  library  ;  but  they  do  not  aflPeot  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  affirmation,  that  the  writer  who  should  combine  all 
the  requisites  for  success  in  the  evolution  of  this  *  great  argu- 
ment,' has  not  yet  appeared.  Among  those  requisites,  antece- 
dently to  all  the  intellectual  preparation  which  is  necessary 
for  the  undertaking,  a  freedom  from  party  prejudice  would 
seem  to  be  a  primary  qualification  ;  and  yet  this  is  perhaps  the 
least  likely  to  be  realizea.  The  Protestant,  it  may  be  admitted, 
is  liable  to  have  his  decisions  on  some  points  warped  by 
bis  jealousy  of  ecclesiastical  domination  :  he  may  not  make  due 
allowanoe  for  the  errors  of  a  darker  age^  or  he  may  receive 
with  to6  easy  a  credulity  the  injurious  statements  of  party 
writers  on  the  side  of  the  Reformed  faith.  From  a  Romanist^ 
ho wef  er  liberal,  the  text  of  history  will  be  Ukiely  to  receive  a 
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gloss  which  shall  be  still  more  at  variaDce  with  fairness  and  ae- 
curacy.  Those  great  transactions  from  which  the  civil  and  re* 
ligious  institutions  of  our  country  have  derived  much  of  their 
present  aspect  and  character,  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  for  a 
zealous  member  of  the  Romish  Church  to  exhibit  in  a  just  light, 
or  in  all  their  bearings.  Without  imputing  to  the  Romap  Ca- 
tholics of  this  country  in  the  present  day  a  larger  share  of  re- 
ligious bigotry  than  to  otheY  denomtnatiotis,  we  must  be  al- 
lowed to  question  whether  they  could  furnish  an  historian  per- 
fectly competent  and  disposed  to  do  justice  to  the  authors  or 
instruments  of  the  English  Reformation.  We  cannot  concede 
to  them  as  Roman  Catholics  an  exemption  from  the  partialities 
common  to  men  ;  nor  can  we  forget  that  there  are  (certain  pre- 
judices immediately  and  insepatably  connected  with  tbe  narrow, 
exclusife^  and  intolerant  spirit  atad  dogmas  of  their  eodesiaatical 
system. 

Mr.  Lingard  is,  we  can  have  no  doubt,  a  person  of  upright 
and  honourable  intentions.  His  knowledge  and  ability  are 
signally  evinced  in  bis  performance.  But  the  infiuence  of  (lis 
lirofessioual  prejudices  as  a  Roman  jCatbolic  clergyman,  is 
visible  at  every  step.  The  history  ot  England  in  nis  hands, 
assumes,  in  many  parts,  an  aspect  altogetjier  novel.  Instead 
of  the  encroachments  of  unprincipled  ec^esiastics,  we  have 
presented  to  us  the  patient  and  unmerited  sufferings  of  aggrieved 
ami  innocent  men ;  and  wlieire  We  have  been  accustomed  to 
track  the  footsieps  of  the  persecutor  and  t|ie  oppressor,  we  are 
invited  to  witness  the  movements  of  the  benignant  instructors 
and  benefactors  of  mankind.  We  wiu  not  impute  artifice  and 
disingenuousness  of  intention  to  the  dexterity  with  which  this 
colouring  is  given  to  the  facts  alluded  to.  But  the  good  faith 
knd  veracity  of  the  Historian  cannot  be  conceded  without  im- 
plicairag  his  competency  to  the  task  he  has  undertaken.  Per- 
versions of  historic  Verity  so  palpable,  not  to  be  chargeable  on 
design,  must  have  originated  in  a  most  lamentable  strength  of 
prejudice.  It  would  be  an  interminable  task,  to  point  out  all 
the  misrepresentations  which  we  have  found  in  those  sections 
of  the  work  which  relate  to  ecclesiastical  affairs  ;  and  we  must^ 
perforce,  content  ourselves  with  a  few  illustrations  of  this  sys- 
tematic sacrifice  of  candour  to  the  spirit  of  party* 

Tbe  disputes  in  which,  towards  the  close  of  the  seventh 
eentury,  kmg  Eglrid,  archbishop  Theodore,  and  bishop  Wil* 
ind  were  the  cliief  parties,  form  the  centre  of  a  mass  of  facta 
and  inferences  which  claim  pecaHar  notice  as  supplying  im- 

Jortant  and  emphatic  evidence  of  a  determined  spirit  of  inter- 
^renoe  and  encroachment  on'  the  part  of  Rome  and  her  suf- 
fragans. Yet,  we  are  pithily  informed  1>y  tbe  present  Writef, 
diat  they  bccopy  a    *  disproportionate  space  in  our  modem 
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<  bistoriM.'  It  mnf  w«li  sail  Mr.  Liagard's  purpose  to  despatch 
t))^s^  matters  lightly,  and  to  speak  of  them  as  having  derived 

*  an  adyentitioiis  interest'  from  the  influence  of  '  religious  pre- 
'  jjIfJiise' ;  but  he  cannot  be  permitted  thus  to  alter  the  character 
of  substantial  facts,  nor  to  attest  bis  own  exemption  from  the 
|)igotry  wbicb  be  imputes  to  others. 

Bi|t  that  portion  of  Mr.  Lingard's  work  which  chronicles  the 
nife  deservings  of  the  notorious  and  canonized  Dunstan,  aflbrda 
a  sMU  more  conspicuous  instance  of  prejudice  and  perversion. 
Tbf t  name  has  always  been  associated  in  our  minds  with  other 
feelings  than  those  of  veneration.  We  have  been  accustomed,  en 
the  credit  of  current  history,  to  consider  its  possessor  as  a 
fierce  and  ambitious  man,  employing,  without  scruple,  artifice 
and  violence  to  attain  his  ends,  and  recklessly  treading  down 
all  that  stood  in  his  way  to  elevation  and  power.  In  the  inge- 
nious pages  of  Mr.  Lingard,  nothing  of  this  appears:  the  saint 
assumes  the  character  of  an  ardent  and  consistent  reformer,  re- 
gardless of  his  own  interest,  and  zealous  for  the  restoration  of 
the  pure  discipline  of  the  Church.  In  order  to  establish  the* 
i|ccuracy  of  this  singular  representation,  as  well  as  to  vindicate 
the  reputation  of  that  ferocious  and  heartless  ruffian,  Odo, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Mr.  L.  has  i^ecourse  to  a  plan,  of 
which  the  ingenuity  is  at  least  as  conspicuojis  $ls  the  fauc^ess. 
After  a  repetition  of  tbe  convepiisnt  tbrmilla*  tfoat  Dun.stAP 
^  occupies  a  disproportionate  spacjB  in  mo^\  qf  Q|V  ipodern  biir- 

*  tories/  be  goes  on  with  what  appears  to  us  ft  pomplete  ayatem 
pf  ^ysi^cc^t%oi$^  YDipgliog  together  facta  and  palpaUe  calum- 
l^es,  >i|bholdiQg  in^pprt^nt  circumstanoea,  and  admitting  er 
J^^liffg  9  H^^orUies  jyat  as  they  happen  to  assist  or  to  counteract  his 
views,  umU  tbe  whole  reality  or  this  portion  of  hi^tor^  is  re- 
veeaed.  •  The  unfortunate  Ed wy,  a  youth  of  sixteen  or  eighteeUj 
whose  only  ceime  seems  to  have  been  bis  spirited  resistance  to 
ibe  overbearing  violence  of  the  priests,  is  peremptonly  %fl|ri|i- 
ed  to  have  *  rendered  himself  contemptilb^^  bj  Uie  imipQri^lijt|y 

*  of  his  private  life.*  Now,  what  s^re  the  ai^tl^prjt^s  on  vrbiislh 
Mr.  Lingar^  has  ventured  ^h'^s  cibioirg^  ?  Pr^^P^ly  HAOh  as  SH 
historian  free  from  undue  bias,  would  have  feU  tiP  hfi  trust- 
vrorthy  only  when  supported  by  positive  and  undeniable  f^cta. 
The  whole  of  this  statement  rests  upon  the  insinuatio^is  an^  <^^ 
aertioAs  of  monks;  the  rancorous  eneq[iies  of  Edwjr,  and  the 
tftr  f^fido  eulogists  of  Dunstan.  The  very  language  of  th^ir 
inputations  a^inst  the  moral  character  of  the  kipg,  oetrays  n<it 
Qidy  malignant  hostility,  but  an  impurity  of  imagidation  ^at 
nugl^t  fairly  raise  a  question,  to  which  party  the  acctisation 
would  most  justly  apply.  It  was  unworthy  of  a  wrher  of  bit- 
l«sy  to  retail  the  miserable  scandal  which  hnpeached  t|^e  bao* 
JMfPh  of  iniWBt ;  a  (^umsy  instantly  refuted  by  the  evimit 
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rancour  of  bis  assailants,  by  the  obscurity  which  involves  it,anrf 
by  the  other  circumstances  of  the  story.    Nor  are  the  attempts  of 
Mr.  Ling^rd  to  disprove  the  marriage  of  Edwy  and  Ethelgiya, 
more  successful.    The  abuse  quoted  by  him  from  the  monkisb 
annalists,  amounts  to  nothing.    The  epithets  meretrix  and  mu- 
Her  impudensj  on  which  he  places  so  much  reliance,  are  clearly 
no  more  than  vituperative  terms,  of  which  the  import  is  indis- 
putably ascertained  by  the  distinct  acknowledgement  that  she 
vi^aa  queen—*  regina ;'  while  the  authorities  of  Malmesbury 
and  Wallingford  decisively  establish  their  union.    On  the  cha- 
racteristic endeavour  to  fix  another  marriage  on  Edwy,  we  have 
not  a  word  to  waste.    .    The  brutal  conduct  of  Dunstan  in 
forcing^  not  *  conducting'  C  "»  nxpi^mi  *  violenter  abstrac- 
'  eimi,V  Edwy  from  his  bride,  is  veiled  ;    the  unmanly  re- 
venge of  Odo  in  branding  Ethelgiva  on  the  cheek  with  a  hot  iron, 
is  concealed  ;  and  his  subsequent  atrocities  are  ascribed  on  most 
slendef  grounds  to  the  Mercian  insurgents.     The  notices  of 
Dunstan's  life  which  are  interspersed,  are  written  in  the  same 
spirit  of  partiality  :  the  claims  to  celestial  communications  which 
he  is  affirmed  to  have  made  for  interested  purposes,  are  lightly 
touched ;  and  the  heaviest  imputation  on  his  character  is  thus 
dismissed. 

<  During  his  reign'  (that  of  Edward  the  Martyr) « happened  the  tragic 
catastrophe  at  Come,  which  has  furnished  modern  writers  with  a  pre- 
text for  accusing  the  primate  of  impiety  and  murder*  If  we  may  believe 
their  narratives,  Dnnstou  had  the  art  to  counterfeit  a  miracle  in  defence 
of  die  monks.  By  his  orders,  we  are  told,  the  floor  of  the  room,  destined 
to  containthemembersof  the  council,  was  loosened  fromthewalls:  dur- 
ing the  deliberation  the  temporary  supports  were  removed:  and  while 
the  primate  was  secure  in  his  seat  above,  the  rest  of  the  assembly  were 
precipitated  to  the  ground.    Yet  if  we  divest  the  real  fact  of  its 
modem  embellisliments,  it  will  be  reduced  to  this ;  that  the  floor 
sank  under  the  accumt^ated  weight  of  the  crowd :  that  the  archbi- 
shop had  the  good  fortune  to  support  himself  by  a  beam :  and  that 
of  tne  others  some  were  killed,    and  many  were  hurt  in  the  fall. 
More  than  this  was  unknown  to  any  ancient  writer:  the  contrivance 
and  object  ascribed  to  Dunstan  are  the  fictions  of  later  writersw' 
Vol.  I.  p.  250. 

By  a  similar  mode  of  statement,  we  should  find  no  diffi- 
culty in  changing  the  whole  aspect  of  history.  We  feel  it  quite 
unnecessary  to  enter  further  into  the  real  circumstances  of  this 
atrocious  transaction,  but  would  only  remind  Mr  Lingard,  that 
be  has  omitted  the  important  fact,  that  this  ^  tragic  catastrophe* 
followed  instantaneously  on  Dunstan's  direct  and  significant 
appeal  to  Heaven, 

The  transactions  between  Henry  II.  and  the  turbulent  Beckett 
are  related  in  the  same  spirit.    The  king  is  treated  with  littlo 
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ceremony,  and  the  sainted  archbishop  appears  under  a  Tery 
diflferent  aspect  from  that  which  he  has  usually  worn  in  history^ 
and  from  that  which  a  less  partial  survey  and  an  ampler  detail 
would  haTe  compelled  Mr.  Lingard  to  exhibit.  It  is  scarcely 
credible,  that,  after  so  complete  a  specification,  supported  in 
all  points  by  quotations  and  references,  as  that  which  occurs  in 
Lord  Lyttleton*s  life  of  the  second  Henry,  a  writer  of  the  pre* 
•sent  day  should  yenture  on  the  very  questionable  experiment 
of  Tarnishing  the  character  of  Becket.  But  the  story  is  left 
lialf  told,  while  the  form  and  features  of  its  hero  are  traced  in 
lines  shadowy  and  indistinct.  By  these  means,  the  necessity  of 
a  more  direct  investigation  is  advantageously  eluded.  With 
shrewder  judgement  than  his  precursor,  Mr.  Beriogton,  Mx-  L. 
has  avoided  such  a  decided  commitment  of  himself  as  that 
reverend  gentleman  hazarded  when  he  exultingly  eijcclaimed  : 

*  Give  me  the  greatest  heroes,  whom  ancient  times  did  deify,  or 
^  such  as  a  more  temperate  posterity  has  registered  on  the  lifts 
'  of  fame,  and  I  will  say  that  Becket,  when  he  closed  his  Itfe,  was 

*  full  as  great  as  they.  All  his  native  energy  then  collected  at. 
'  the  heart;  and  seeing  the  heavens,  as  he  thought,  opened 
^  to  him,  he  fell  as  blesseil  martyrs  had  done  V  The  present 
Historian  has  trusted  to  the  less  venturous  expedient  of  im- 

Erfect  narrative.  We  have  no  disposition  to  vindicate  the  vio- 
loe  and  artifice  which  marked  some  parts  of  the  conduct  of 
Henry ;  yet,  we  have  not  the  least  hesitation  in  maintaining,  that 
when  he  resisted  the  iniquitous  claim  set  up  by  Becket,  and 
opposed  the  scandalous  abuses  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  he 
.struggled  not  only  for  the  honour  of  his  crown,  but  for  the  well- 
being  of  his  people.  We  cannot  pass  from  this  subject  without 
referring  to  Mr.  Turner^s  admirable  narrative  of  the  transactions 
of  this  important  period.  He  has  held  the  balance  with  the 
most  scrupulous  impartiality ;  and  a  recurrence  to  his  statements 
would  furnish  the  most  impressive  illustrations  of  the  imperfec^ 
lion  of  Mr.  Lingard*s  details.  He  b,  indeed,  accused,  in  com- 
mon with  Lord  Lyttleton,  by  the  present  Writer,  of  having  laid 
undue  stress  upon  a  letter  written  by  Gilbert  Foliott,  bishop  of 
London,  severely  reprehending  the  conduct  of  Becket;  and 
we  are  referred  to  Mr.  Berington's  Appendix  for  the  proof  that 
the  composition  in  question  is  a  forgery.  Mr.  B.'s  arguments 
may  possibly  be  satisfactory  to  Mr.  L. ;  but,  notwithstanding 
the  triumphant  self-gratulations  of  their  Author,  they  have  by 
DO  means  flashed  conviction  'upon  our  minds.  A  copy  of 
the  letter  exists  among  the  Cotton  MSS.in  the  British  Museum; 
and  its  title  is  inserted  in  the  index  to  a  volume  of  MSS.  in  the 
Vatican  library,  though  the  epistle  itself  is  wanting  at  the  page 
referred  to.  Mr.  Berington  treats  this  circumstance  as  a  very 
trivial  matter ;  but  it  seems  to  us  much  easier  to  account  for  the 
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diift^p^iMce  of  (be  6l)fi<i1tl6us  d6cumefTt  irbm  the  odIMAlMy 
tbbfi  to  iriVetft «  VeasrcMk  for  Aie  iirdidal  refereftce.  And  after  all, 
xHh  i§  Bat  a  dubordhtate  pifiti :  the  main  facts  of  Becki^t's  te- 
r6ij^  a#e  on  itubMantttfl  rtootd,  md  beyond  the  i^eb  of  p^tei*^ 
rfton  or  tBt8Mt>rehe<vs)M.  H^s  6vtu  lang<a«ige  manife^tSy  incon- 
tHavetffUj,  mi  Violerft  lind  aWbKioUs  character :  afndhis  adtion^ 
were  in  t)erfect  liafrmoriy  with  his  ^ords. 

Mr,  liingard  does  ftot,  however,  piit  hlrfrself  forward  as  tfie 
defender  of  tbe  f\)peiV  terafporal  authority.  Thons^,  as  we  firfbly 
believe,  fhat  chilm  is  only  in  abeyance,  it  is  ndt  likely,  under  pre- 
sent crrctimstances,  to  find  <fpeh  adyociites  ainongf  fhe  e^hf rgbt^ned 
I^ai'tisans  of  the  Holy  See ;  and  Mr.  L.  is  too  skifTftl  a:  writer  to 
entarfg^le  hiotiself  in  nnprofitable  controversies.  His  langnage 
OB  this  head  is  distinct  and  sagacious,  though  qua;1ified  by  the 
intiniatioB,  that  the  limits  between  the  spiritual  and  the  tetDj)o- 
ral  jiotrer  are  '  ^nealionable.*  In  tlie  ndtt^rfoas  cade  of  flbe 
exoommrunication  and  depositibti  of  King  J^iUn,  ht  Remarks : 

*  The  reader  has  seen  that  Innocent  grounded  his  teni()oral  pce- 
tensions  on  the  rieht  which  he  possessed  of  jud^ng  of  sin,  and  of  the 
dbligcitlbns  of  oaths.  Thn  doctrine,  hostile  as  tt  might  be  to  the  ih« 
dependence  of  sovereigns,  was  c^en  supported  by  the  sovereigns 
themselves.  Thiis,  when  Ribh'ard  I.  was  held  in  captivin^  by  the  em- 
peror, his  mother  Eleanor  repeatedly  soKctted  the  pontiff  to  procure 
Ais  liberation  by  the  exercise  of  that  authoriih^  wnich  he  possessed 
over  M  tempom  princes.  Rym.  i.  72'^78.  Thus  also  John  himself 
bad,  as  we  have  seen,  invoked  the  aid  of  the  same  authority  to  recover 
I^ormandy  from  the  king  of  France.  At  first,  indeed,  the  popes  con- 
tented themselves  with  spiritual  censures :  but  in  an  age,  when  ail 
notions  of  justice  were  modelled  aAer  the  feudal  jurisprudence,  it 
was  soon  admitted  that  princes  by  their  disobedience  became  traitors 
to  God ;  that  as  traitors  they  ou^ht  to  forfeit  their  kinedoms,  the  fees 
^iich  they  h^lii  of  God :  and  that  to  pronounce  sucn  sentence  be- 
longed to  the  pbneilf,  the  vicegereni!  of  Christ  upon  earth.  By  thi^ 
means  the  servant  of  the  servants  of  God  becisme  the  sovereign  of  the 
soveMignsi  and  assumed  the  right  of  judgSng  them  in  liis  court,  and' 
of  tran^rring  their  crowns  as  he  thought  proper.'   Vol.  II.  p.  291. 

The  tAgti  of  .iFohn  is,  like  ^U  the  rest  of  Iftie  Work,  ably 
Written,  and,  though  we  nAiss  ifhbse  minor  details  dnd  bonitttt^tits 
v^hich  throw  so  thuch  light  on  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  de- 
iflonstrtite  the  injaribus  influence  of  sacerdotal  ascendancy,  ire 
are,  db  the  whole,  satisfied  with  the  i^arrative.of  the  leadUg 
e^dts'of  thai  ri^avkable  period.  On  the  itieteorabfe  thin^ac- 
titfn  iiHAth  tranifeft^  the  alliegikn^  of  the  moharcfa,  atid  this 
Biatftme  Ibttlship  of  Ms  fealtti,  to  the  RoiMM  poiltifl;  Mr.  ]!ite^ 
gurU's  Remarks  aire  at  once  teihpehitle  and  fdrciMi^. 

/  ItUs  transaction  has  heaped  eternal  infamy  on.  tbe  nienidryof 
iihn.  Every  epithet  of  reproach  has  been  eitpended  by  w'rft^rs^Ad 
rlkdek^^inst  roe  ^dsilTanimity  of  a  prince,  wlib  could' uiy  tbt  crown 
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^  SngHiAd  ftl  Ae  fool  of  a  foreign  prteait,  and  receive  h  from  Mm 
.  again  as  fats  vassal  and  tributary.  It  was  certainfy  a  disgraceful  fict : 
bat  there  are  some  oonsiderations,  wfiich,  if  they  do  not  Femove,  #i1| 
at  lease  extenuiate  his  offence.  Though  the  principles  pf  nioraHty  are 
unchangeable,  our  ideas  of  honour  and  infamy  perpetualhr  vary  v^ith 
the  ever- varying  state  of  societry.  To  judce  impartially  of  our  ances- 
tors, we  are  not  to  measure  their  adioiis  oy  the  standard  of  our  pie* 
sent  manners  and  notions :  we  should  transport  ourselves  back  to  the 
a^e  in  which  they  lived,  and  take  into  the  account  their  political  in- 
stitutions, their  principles  of  legislation  and  government.  1^-  Kow  i^ 
the  diirteenth  century  there  was  nothing  so  very  demdinff  in  the 
state  of  vassalage.  It  was  the  condition  of  most  of  the  princes  of 
Christendom.  Even  ihe  king  of  Scotland  was  tlie  vassal  of  tiie  king  of 
£iBglaiid,  and  the  king  of  England  the  vassal  of  the  king  of  Prance  t 
the  one  for  the  lands,  whatever  they  were,  which  &e  held  of  the  Eng- 
lish crown,  the  other  for  his  transmarine  territories :  and  both  weife 
frequently  seen  b  public  on  their  losees,  swearing  fealtT,  and  iei$g 
homage  to  their  feudal  superiors.  John  him^eli  ha4  been  fwc^KOt 
when  IVilliam  the  Lion  subjected  the  Sco^ish  crown  to  the  ^ng» 
lish :  and  it  was  but  nine  years  since  Peter,  the  king  of  Arrason,  haa 
▼oluntarily  become  the  vassal  of  Innocent,  and  bound  himself  and  hi« 
successors  to  the  yearly  payment  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  ounces  of 

Sid  to  the  holy  see.  Nor  were  similar  precedents  wanting  in  his  own 
nily.  He  knew  that  his  father  Henry,  powerful  as  he  was,  haa 
beoome  the  feudatory  c^  pope  Alexander  lu. :  and  that  his  brother, 
the  lion-hearted  Richard,  had  resigned  his  crown  to  the  emperor  of 
Germany,  and  consented  to  hold  it  of  him  by  the  payment  of  a  yeariv 
iwnt.  John  in  his  distress  followed  these  examples :  and  the  resutt 
aeems  to  have  recdmmended  his  conduct  to  the  imitation  of  the  Soot* 
tish  patriots,  who,  to  defeat  the  daim  of  his  grandson  Edward  I^  ao- 
knowled^  the  pope  for  their  superior  lord,  and  maintained  that 
ScotlancT  had  been  always  a  fief  of  the  church  of  Rome*  3^* 
Neither  is  the  blame  of  this  transaction  to  bo  confined  to  the  kin^* 
It  Bii»Bt  he  shared  with  him  by  the  great  council  of  the  barons,  liis 
4H»nstttiitionat  aovisers,  fjie  very  men,  who  two  J^ars  later  extorted 
from  him  the  grant  of  their  liberties  in  the  plain  of  Runnymead.  The 
cefsioo  was  inade  by  their  advice  and  with  their  consent :  whence  it 
miyr  be  &irly  presumed  that  there  twas  something  in  the  existing  m^ 
cumstances,  which  would  justify  the  long,  as  far  as  he  was  cohc'emedL 
Some  writers  have  imagined  that  their  motive  was  the  hope  of  avert* 
iQg  the  threatened  invasion,  or  i£  it  could  not  be  averted,  of  at  least 
I>reserving,  John  pn.the  throne^bytthe  intervention  of  the  same  pdwer, 
whiqh  had  90  nearly  precipitated  him  from  it.  There  is,  however^ 
spme  reaapn.to  believe  that  it  tiriginaied  with  the  barons  tbemselvea^ 
wlio  engerlygsamd  at  the  opportunity  of  humbling  the  pride, -anti 
clieckiDg  the  .tiolence,  of  the  despot,  whom  theyMhorred.  Froai 
ibat  movoao^tbey  began  to  demand  Ihe  grant  of  their  liberties.  0|i 
his  refusal  tbe^  apfiealedby  their  agents  to  the  sratitode  of  the  pope, 
now  become  bis  and  their  sovereign,  reminding  him  that  **  it  was  not 
**  to  the  good-will  of  the  kim  b^t  to^tan^  wodthe^^ompulsion  which 
^  they  had  employed,' that  he  was  iiioebtea  for  his  superiority  over 
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'^  the  EngUah  crown/'  Innocent,  however,  supported  the  caiue  "of 
his  vassal :  and  the  barons  transferred  their  allegiance  to  Loub,  the 
son  of  Philip.  The  men,  who  could  thus  place  on  the  throne  the 
|ieir  of  the  French  monarchy,  were  certlunly  capable  of  subjecting 
It  to  the  feudal  control  of  the  head  of  their  church.' 

We  have  had  occasion,  id  a  former  article,  to  advert  to  Mr* 
Uiiffard's  contemptuous  estimate  of  the  labours  and  character 
of  Wycliffe.^  He  has  evidently  found  it  difficult  on  this  subject 
to  preserve  bis  usual  moderation,  and  to  keep  his  language 
from  running  into  invective.  In  representing  bim  as  entering-, 
in  the  year  1360,  into  a  *  fierce  but  ridiculous  controversy* 
with  the  mendicant  friars,  he  studiously  conceals  the  fact,  that  be 
was  advocating  the  cause  of  the  University  against  men  who  were 
constantly  infringing  on  its  statutes  and  privileges,  and  inveigling 
the  younger  students  from  the  college  to  the  convent.  He  omits 
also  to  state,  that,  as  a  reward  for  his  zealous  services,  he  was, 
in  the  following  year,  eleyated  to  the  dignity  of  master  of  Ba- 
liol  college,  and  in  1372,  to  the  divinity  chair.  <  In  1365,* 
says  Mr.  Lingard,  *  by  means  nrith  which  we  are  not  ac- 
'  quaintedf  Wycliffe  superseded  ^oodhall  the  warden  (of  Can- 
<  terbury  ball),  and,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Founder, 
'  expelled  both  him  and  his  monks.*  How  the  expulsion  of  bis 
predecessor  could  be  the  act  of  Wycliffe,  Mr.  L.  does  not  ex-- 
plain ;  but  he  himself  supplies  the  contradiction  to  his  state- 
ment. Woodball  was  ejected  by  Archbishop  Islip,  the  founder 
of  the  college,  and  the  monks  were  replaced  by  seculars,  in 
consequence  of  the  intrigues  and  broils  by  which  they  were  de- 
feating the  design  of  the  new  foundation.  After  mentioning 
the  preferment  subsequently  conferred  on  Wycliffe,  Mr.  Lingard 
adds: 

*  To  accept  of  preferment  was  so  contrary  to  the  principles  which 
be  afterwards  taught,  that  it  is  probable  he  bad  not  yet  determined  to 
embrace  tkeprofemon  of  a  reformer.  He  continued  however  to  lec- 
ture at  Oxford,  and  imitated  in  his  manner  of  life  the  austerity  of  the 
men  whom  he  so  warmly  opposed.  He  always  went  barefoot,  and 
was  clad  in  a  gown  of  the  coarsest  russet.  By  degrees  he  diverted 
bis  invectives  from  the  friars  to  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy.  The 
pope^  the  bishops,  the  rectors  and  curates,  smarted  successively  un- 
der the  lash...^ To  disseminate  bis'principles,  he  collected  a  body  of 

fanaOctf  whom  he  distinguished  by  the  name  of"  poor  priests.''  They 
were  clad  like  hunself,  professed  their  determination  never  to  accept 
of  any  benefice,  and  undertook  to  exercise  the  calling  of  itinerant 
preachers  without  the  license,  and  even  in  opposition  to  the  authority 
of  the  bishops.  The^  coarseness  of  Wyclifie*s  invectives,  and  the  rc- 
fVactory  conduct  of  his  poor  priesto,  soon  became  subjects  of  astonish- 

■'      "  ■■■    -  •         ' —  - 
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Bient  and  coii^labt..*...r...The  insarrectioD  of  the  xomnons  had 
created  a  ttrong  prejudice  against  the  new  doctrines  of  the  Reformer* 
It  may  be  that  the  itinerant  preachen  had  improved  on  the  lessons  of 
their  master :  but,  if  we  can  believe  the  assertions  of  the  contempo- 
rary writers,  we  must  admit  that  their  sermons  were  calculated  to 
awaken  in  the  people  a  spirit  of  discontent  and  insubordination,  and 
to  bring  into  contempt  the  established  authorities,  both  in  church  and 

state ..Exemplary  in  his  morals,  he  (  Wycliffe)  declaimed  against 

▼ice  with  the  freedom  and  severity  of  an  apbstle ;  but,  xohether  it  xoere 
foliey  or  prejudice f  he  directed  his  bitterest  invectives  almost  exclusive- 
ly against  the  clergy.  In  proof  of  his  doctrines  he  appealed  to  the  scrip- 
tures, and  thus  made  his  disciples  judges  between  him  and  the  bishops. 
Several  versions  of  the  sacred  writings  were  even  then  extant :  but 
they  were  confined  to  libraries,  or  only  in  the  hands  of  persons  who 
an)ired  to  superior  sanctity.  Wycliffe  made  a  new  translation,  moltipU- 
ed  the  copies  with  the  aid  of  transcribers,  and  by  his  poor  priesta 
recommended  it  to  the  perusal  of  their  hearers.  In  their  hands  it 
became  an  engine  of  wonderful  power.  Men  xioerejiattered  by  the  appeal 
to  their  private  judgement  i  tne  new  doctrines  insensibly  ac<[ttired 
partisans  and  protectors  in  the  higher  classes,  who  alone  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  use  of  letters ;  a  spirit  of  inouiry  was  generated ; 
and  the  seeds  were  sown  of,  that  religious  revolution  which,  in  little 
more  than  a  century,  astonished  and  convulsed  the  nations  of  Europe.' 
Vol.  IIL  pp.  160^198. 

To  unravel  this  adroitly  woven  tissue  of  troth  and  falsehood, 
it  would  be  requisite  to  go  more  into  detail  than  our  limits  wiU. 
admit  of.  .  The  insinuation  that  WyclifTe  was  instrumental  ia 
fomenting  the  rebellion  under  Wat  Tyler,  is  vrortliy  of  the 

*  contemporary  writers'  to  whom  Mr.  Lingard  refers,  that  is  to 
say,  the  monkish  historians,  the  virulent  enemies  of  the  Refor- 
mer ;  but  an  enlightened  and  impartial  writer  would  not  have 
permitted  himself  to  set  down  the  calumny  as  an  historical  fact 
on  so  suspicious  testimony.  ^  That  this  is  an  aspersion  invented 
'  by  the  enemies  of  the  Protestant  cause  to  sully  its  doctrines,* 
remarks  one  of  WyclifTe's  biographers,  *  is  abundantly  apparent 
'  from  hence ;  that,  had  it  been  in  the  power  of  the  persecutors 
'  of  the  Reformer,  to  have  fastened  upon  him  so  foul  an  accusa- 
'  tion,  they  most  cheerfully  would  have  availed  themselves  of 
'  this  sure  method  of  crushing  the  man  whose  ruin  they  were 
'  contriving  by  any  and  every  means  tbey  could  devise.    Among 

*  those  who  most  sutTered  either  in  their  property  or  persons, 
<  were  many  who  were  notorious  for  their  adherence  to  the 
'  cause  of.  reformation ;  a  circumstance  which  would  not  have 
'  happened,  had  the  disciples  of  WydiflTe  favoured  these  turbu- 
'  lent  proceedings.'*    Mr.   Lingard's  statement  of  Wyciiffe's 

«  Lift  of  Wicklif,  by  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Baber,  prefixed  to  the 
•dition  of  his  New  Testament.  4to.  London.  18ia  p.  zxii.    In  this 
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doctrioct  » Ml  fe«B  dmfaigmiMHMi ;  and^his  Mftmpi  t^d^Ve 
Vim  of  tNe  booMT  of  having^  been  the  IM  to  iindortake  a  CKnn- 
pfer«  BfigKdh  ir^rsion  of  tile  Old  and  New  Testament,  is  con- 
tempVible.  Wh'At  does  be  mean  by  *  several  versions  of  the 
*  sacred  writings^  previoasly  extant  ?  If  be  intends  by  tbis 
expreKsion,  parts  of  tlie  Scriptures^  his  language  is  calculated  to 
mislead.  If  be  means  to  assert  that  there  were  extant  several 
versions  of  the  whole  Blbl^  in  the  vernacalar  toague,  it  beboTed 
him  to  adduce  fMrtber  evideooe  than  the  bare  asMrlioa  eeaiakMid 
in  Sir  Thomas  More's  Diatogues.  How  pitiaUe  the  pn^udieea 
whiok  eoidd  lead  A  Chrisdaa  clergynaa  in  the  iiiaetefeMh  een- 
tttcy,  to  empfoy  ibe  langimge  of  depreciation  and  diaplaeentey  id 
rafareaoe  to  the  v«b(  a«d  noble  ondertakliig  by  whkih  the  Holy 
SsriptMrer  vnst^  Aral  fenderM  accessible  to  otit  cobntrym^n  ih 
fturiit  erwn  lin/|ffia|(e !  Bot,  for  Wycliflfe*s  labours,  Mr,  Lingard 
has  no  ^atitodei  9A6  fbr  bi^  genius  and  elevatioii  of  mind,  no 
adttiSli^tiod. . 

W^  should  Ittunch  at  ohce  on  the  stormy  and  havenleSa  sea  of 
cmktroVersy,  were  we  to  toudh  on  all  the  points  ep  i^liicb 
i^hat  we  shosild  term  the  increase  <ef  knowledge,  but  whait  Mr. 
Linganl  would  atignatiae  as.  thie  faoticMis  apirit  ^f  ianovation, 
would  set  us  at  variance.  For  this  we  have  littte  Mpui^  and 
less  inclination.  We  shall,  therefore,  passing  by  the  intervening 
pWibds,  proceed  to  ofl&r  a  few  general  remarks  on  tiiat  portion 
0t  his  fbtnrfli  Tdome  which  comprises  the  history  of  Henry  the 
Bfariith. 

Thai  ev<$ntlUl  reign  oflbrs  to  thd  keen  and  skilful  controvertist, 
an  extensive  rahge  of  debateable  ground.  There  is  scarcely  a 
•ingfle  position  that  mdy  not  be  contested  ;  and  the  peculiar  cir- 
dumstances  cbtinected  with  the  various  transactions,  may  easily 
beao  managed  as  to  give  them  the  hue  and  aspect  best  suited 
tia  tlhe  Vlfew^  and  feelings  of  the  commentator.  It  comprehends. 
that  critical  beriod  when  light  and  darkness  were  conflicting 
iMlh  each  oth^;  when  the  partisans  of  Romish  domination^ 
Who  bad  lonff  itctc^d'  oh  the  principle  that  ignorance  is  wediness^ 
WttPe  be^nnlng  to  fbel  the  pressure  of  the  antagonist  maxim 


volume  will  be  found  an  ample  summanr  of  WVcliffe's  opinions, 
vMiidh  the  ileader  of  Mr.  Liqgard's  work  will  do  well  to  compare  with, 
diat  gentleman's  account  df  tbeiii.  See  also  Tumer^s  History  of 
Bogland.  Vol  II.  pp.  421— 4%.  Three  years  after  Wycliffe's 
deml,  th^  Bishop  Of  Worcester  com|5lained,   that  <  the   eternally 

*  damned  sons  of  Anti-Christ,  the  ditdples  and/ottcwers  of  Mahomctt 

*  conspiring  with   a   diabolical  instlgadon,  confederating  together 

*  under  the  name  of  Lollards,  and  actuated  by  insanitvi  were  pouring 
'  oat  t^eir  poison  from  their  honeyed  month,  onder  dbe  reSi  ii  gitat 
'  sanctity.' 


wifl  *  IfflUwiMg^  w  pcywef*  Biit  lij^tat  Aim  ltiiwii0Spi  ivsftfinf 
yM  tttVpAtfilMt )  WM  iIm  ddWnd^lrB  of  tll%  ^  old  telifMii^  *  tad  tMSi 
itMmniie  ridviOfNT^  <iHr»  «i^  fiMe  ItorqutM'.  tllMt  tb«y  >¥d^^  teMt^ 
<!fto«rd  6f  Ibeir  optnions,  tM  expert  th  th^^feti6e  of  UitM,  wMte  tim 
advocates  of  rfefonrnattbtt  wer6  y^ntoriog  oh  ati  61(f,  hrff^d,  aod 
sure,  but  disused  a6d  haIf-oblit€}rated  j>a1&.  BrighCtfess  tiras 
upon  it,  but  bfoken  and  obscured  by  partial  haze.  Sa/isty  was 
iwithiB  it;  but  menaces  aod  pienaltiea  visited  it  with  franrfent 
perH.  Joy  and  triunliph  were  in  its  borizoa,  but  diffieiilty  aM 
mHIMtfif  contniaaily  ui^  d  to  demiion  from  the  *  right  on wardV 
eaane.  We  ought  not  th^A  to  be  surprised  that  some  of  «fate  Rch 
Pstiam  s  w^reft^Ueand  hesitating  in  eohdiiot,  tbiit  they  wcflBsimi**' 
kffy  lAeMfA  iyttiptoiDd  of  unoisiTOMry  in  4!ff/Mofii  "^  *ft(  ^h«y 
degfiftdMI  ^iji!^lv^,  and  Mtti^ei  fli«lr  «sM80,  h^  taailifM#  tf 

£ortidn  of  tm,  npiiii  of  fi«rto^<fri  nUidk  they  had  liMflStetf 
om  itidt  <  nor^mg  tfhoth^/  th*6  Cfann^b  of  Itottle.  It  ii/  i/6t, 
howev^'r/frbiO  a  Catlibtic.  historian,  that  We  sliall  eXp^t  jOftttce 
to  their  mecbory  :  their  virtues  are  not  inserted  inbis'briet  and! 
his  antipathies  will  not  dispose  him  to  extenuate  their  laulti. 
We  wMl  not  accuse  It/It.  Lingard  of  '  slotting  down  a^ght  im 
*  roaiice.*  Of  Henry  himself,  h0  eqohl  not  spe^ktoo.liMPshlyw 
Wolsey  is  somewhat  spared.  Gardiner  is  introduced  in  a  ii|an* 
ner  which  r^hd'cf^  o^  tMMa  «6  HoX^  tfite  Aitfpo  tM^  WIlMfa^  he 
wiA  take  h!^  stiLtittb  ?6  iM  r^fgt^  of  Mary.  tmC^atAbtBr  ajyi^Vii 
in  m  very  OnraVoiyrbbte  fight.  The  ^^akiiMs  antl  vttoilhmote'iif 
bis  mind  offered  <  verge  etibu^h*  fur  the  d^tiSrioranSon  of  hHJ 
chafKdf^r ;  Md  the  0pp6/t«)ltAty  is  not  M^cTi^t^.  NMr  has  Ml^. 
LiingWd  don^  ju^cfe  to  the  diaract^ir  of  Tboinas  CrottiW^l^, 
fiCom  iilidtn  he  eiid)iaVooi|s:  Without  ai^y  atfth'ority,  to  takenWay 
the  tnerit  of  di^flendlhg  Wdl^^  in  'bis  disgrabo.  We  havli  no 
iiit^«st  Whatever  ih  vlndtcdting  Ai^s^  thfeh.  The  Ctfnse  df  tfa^ 
ll^fofiAatibn  6ann6t  'be  iUeHtified  Witti  Hen)ry,  fot*,  though*  ho 
rejected  the  tyranny  6f  Roitttat,  ^he  r^tain^U  the  abtfditlitUs  of 
Pbpery ;  ndk*  with'Crantd^r,  f6t'h^  Wto  dcfikileilt  in  lifrtiltlei^  ttod 
d^Cfslbn ;  noi"  with  CfbttaWell,  shit^e,  dtthott^  hl^'j^ard  ati'«n1i|fht- 
enM  pfoteodbo  to  thd  prolbs^fs  of  ihts  new  doctriiles,  h  is  ydi 
doubtful  hoW  fkr'ho  hKd  hitaself  6ibbi^ced  tfa^m.  Bdt  CratttnW 
had  taiany  and  liott^pioubiib  Vhtu^s ;  Cromwell  Was  Un  eminttat 
stat^man ;  add  wUUo  by  db  itiean^  ^anxious  that  thtfilr  fhiltttW 
sbouM  bo'  dbdo^kled,  WO  banttdt  UObdil^Oe  in  the  suppti^ilsioil'of 
th^ir  b^tt^  dbAlitios.  Tlio  flan^tlVts  bf  Edwurd^s  bH^f  ahd 
agitated  reign  is  doited  With'the'ifbltbWing  observations. 

*  Within  the  realm  poverty  and  disbontent  generally  prevailed. 
The  extension  of  enclosures,  and  the  new  practice  of  letthig  lands  *at 
rack-rents,  had  driven  from  their  homes  niiWrous  faibili^,  i^hdsa 
&thert  bad  occupied  the  sddib  ikrihs  fbr  i^vferal'gtitilMtibur:  tfitdtho 
ilitiMkUg'ii&UltlMtcte  a  die  pdtfi'bi^  «o  iVMftto  OtHtiMW'p^- 
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U>«8  towDf  m  search  of  that  relief^  which  had  been  formerly 
buted  at  the  gates  of  the  monasteries.    Nor  were  the  national  morals 
improved,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  portraits  drawn  by  the  most 
eminent  of  the  reformed  preachers.    They  assert  that  the  sufierings 
of  the  indigent  were  viewed  with  indifference  by  the  hard-hearted- 
ness  of  the  rich ;  that  in  the  pursuit  of  gain  the  most  barefaced 
frauds   were    avowed    and   justified;    that  robbers  and    murderers 
escaped  punishment  by  the  partiality  of  juries,  and  the  corruption  of 
judges ;  that  church-livings  were  i^iyen  to  laymen,  or  converted  to 
the  use  of  the  patrons ;  that  marriages  were  repeatedly  dissolved  by 
private  authority  ;  and  that  the  haunts  of  pr^ntitution  w^re  multiplied 
beyond  measure.    How  far  credit  should  be  given  to  such  represen* 
tations,  may,  perhaps,  be  doubtful.    Declamations  from  the  pulpit 
are  not  the  best  historical  evidence.    Much  in  them  must  be  st-* 
tributed  to  the  exaggeration  of  zeal:  much  to  the  affectation  of 
eloquence.    Stilly  when  these  deductions  have  been  made,  when  the 
invectives  of  Knos^  and  L^ver,  of  Gilpin  and  Latimer,  have  been 
reduced  by  the  standard  of  reason  and  experience,  enougli  will 
remain  to  justify  tlie  conclusion,  that  the  change  of  religious  polity, 
by  removing  many  of  the  former  restraints  upon  vice,  and  enervating 
the  authority  of  the  spiritual  courts^  had  given  a  bolder  front  to 
licentiousness,  and  opened  a  wider  scope  to  the  indulgence  of  crimi- 
nal passion.'  Vol.  IV.  pp.  476,  477. 

There  is  consummate  art  in  this  passage.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  admire  the  skilful  selection  of  phrase  in  the  words  '  re- 
^  ligious  polity/  and  the  dexterous  ascription  of  '  affectatioa' 
to  the  Tebement  and  simple-minded  men  whose  ^  invectives'  are 
made  the  basis  of  the  annihilating  ^  conclusion.*  Tbe  relaxation 
of  morals  consequent  upon  the  dissentions  and  commotions  of 
this,  and  of  the  preceding  reign ;  the  criminal  excesses  both  of 
Catholics  and  Protestants ;  the  dissolute  principles  and  habits 
introduced  and  maintained  by  the  licentiousness  and  depravity 
of  Henry ;  all  these  are  mingled  in  one  portentous  mass,  and 
identified  with  the  progress  of  the  Reformation.  To  give  a 
formal  answer  to  insinuations  like  these,  would  be  to  rescue 
them  from  the  eflfects  of  the  only  sensation  they  are  ever  likely 
to  excite.  It  may  not,  however,  be  amiss  to  cite  a  counter  state* 
ment,  collected  '  from  the  ecclesiastical  historians  of  King 
^  Henry    the   Eighth.'    ^  The    cathedral   clergy,'    say   they, 

*  throughout  the  Kingdom,  gave  themselves  up  wholly  to  idle- 

*  ness  and  pleasure.    They  decried  and  discouraged  learning  ^ 
'  affirming  that  learning  would  bring  in  heresy,  and  all  manner 

*  of  misclkief.    The  rural  and  parochial  clergy  were  universally 
<  ignorant,    slothful,    idle,  superstitious,  proud,   and   vicious; 

*  preaching  most  of  them  but  once  a  quarter  on  a  Sunday,  and 
'  but  few  more  than  once  a  month,  on  the  first  Sunday  thereof. 

*  In  Lent,  sermons  were  more  frequent;  but  thesoususJly  turned 
\  on  absiinencey  confession,  the  necessity  of  corporal  severities, 
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pilgrimageSy  the  enrichiog  of  the  shrioeSy  and  the  relies  of  the 

^  saints,  and  the  ^eat  use  of  indulgences No  pains  were 

taken  to  ioform  the  people  of  the  hatefulness  of  yice^  and  the 

excellency  of  holiness,  or  of  the  wonderful  love  of  Christ,  by 

'  which  men  might  be  engaged  to  acknowledge  and  obey  him. 

*  It  was  far  otherwise  on  the  holy  or  saints^  days,  for  on  them 
^  the  monks  and  the  friars  and  others  would  ascend  the  pulpit, 

*  and,  instead  of  sermons,  harangue  the  people  on  the  merits, 
'  supererogations,  and  miracles  oi  the  saints,  to  the  memory  of 
^  whom  the  day  was  dedicated ;  magnifying  their  relics,  which 
'  they  always  took  care  to  inform  them,  were  laid  up  in  such 
'  and  such  places.'*  After  this,  we  need  only  inquire  in  what 
^  the  former  restraints  upon  yice  *  consisted.  Were  they  to  be 
found  in  the  sale  of  indulgences,  and  of  masses  for  the  dead  ? 

It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  we  have  yielded  to  the  necessity 
of  making  the  preceding  strictures ;  and  we  now  feel  ourselves 
at  liberty  to  express  our  high  admiration  of  Mr.  Lingard*s  labours 
in  all  that  regards  the  secular  history  of  our  country.    He  has 
invariably  imposed   upon  himself  the  severe  but  indispensable 
exertion  of  investigating  and  comparing  primary  authorities; 
and  this  trying  idSs.  he  seems  to  have  executed  with  peculiar 
facility,  distinctness,  and  decision.     He  never  conveys  the  idea 
of  a  writer  sitting  with  his  fingers  between  the  leaves  of  an  old 
folio,  referring  from  one  page  to  another,  and  entangled  among 
the  imperfectly  combined  fragments  on  which  he  is  vainly  striving 
to  fix  his  bewildered  attention  :  he  wields,  on  the  contrary,  his 
clumsy  and  often  discordant  materials  with  admirable  mastery ; 
he  discriminates  with  clearness  and  precision ;  and  bin  summings- 
up  are  condensed  and  comprehensive.    In  this  particular,  we 
should  be  disposed  to  say  that,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Sharon 
Turner,  he  excels  all  other  modern  writers  of  English  history ; 
since  even  Dr.  Henry  was  too  frequently  satisfied  with  secondary 
information.     The  scattered  and  confused  transactions  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  period,  under  the  skilful  management  of  Mr.  Lin- 
gard,  find  an  easy  and  interesting  arrangement ;  and  the  admi- 
nistrations of  the  Bretwaldas,  the  vicissitudes  of  the  difierent 
kingdoms,  and  the  reigns  of  the  West  Saxon  rulers,  as  weU  as 
of  the  monarchs  of  England,  are  vigorously  sketched. 

Notwithstanding  the  defects  of  the  Saxon  institutions,  they  con- 
tained the  elements  of  freedom  and  impartial  justice ;  and  to  their 
origination  may  be  traced  many  of  the  most  highly  valued  of  our 
present  privileges.  In  all  the  various  departments  of  judicial 
administration,  care  was  taken,  to  introduce  the  most  efi^ctive 
agents.  The  highest  political  tribunal  of  the  realm  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Mi^  JUngard. 
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f  All  ihfi  o«0MioBal  eofox^tmfHXM^  m  tb^aiaht  l|t>  wenadlpfed 
bf  the  mperior  tpl^ndour  apd  dignity  pf  Ib^  *^  ntipklo  f  vooth^  «r  wite- 
nagtmots,"  the  gr^t  meetiogs,  or  (he  asfiemblies  of  tqo  couoaeUprsy 
which  ver^  regularly  convened  at  the  ij^tiv^  of  Chri^^iafi,  Eaiter, 
fpd  Whi^untide»  and  occ^^ipnallyt  at  other  times,  e»  difficult  circuin- 
•tances  or  sudden  exigencies  mi^ht  require*    Who  were  the  constitu- 
ent members  o^  this  supreme  tribunal,  has  long  b^en  a  subject  of  de- 
bale  :  and  the  dissertauons,  to  which  it  has  given  rise,  have  only  con- 
tributed to  involve  it  in  greater  obscurity.    It  has  been  pretended  that 
M>t  only  the  military  tenanU  had  a  right  to  be  present,  but  that  the 
caorb  also  attended  by  their  representatives,  the  borsholders  of  the 
tvthings.    The  latter  part  of  the  assertion  has  been  made  widiout  a 
soadow  of  evidence,  and  the  former  is  built  on  very  fallacious  grounds. 
1%  is  Indeed  probable  that  in  the  in&ncy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  states 
most  of  thp  military  retaiiierf  may  have  attende4  the  public  pouncils: 
yet  even  the  deliberations  i^ ere  confined  to  the  chieftains ;  and  no- 
thing remained  for  the  vassals  but  to  applaud  the  determination  of 
their  lordy.    But  in  later  times,  when  tne  several  principalities  were 
united  into  one  monarchy,  this  recurrence  of  these  assemblies,  thrice 
in  every  year  within  the  short  space  of  six  months,  would  have  been 
an  iuupportable  burthen  to  the  lesser  proprietors :  and  there  is  reason 
Co  suspect  that  die  greater  attended  only  when  it  was  required  by  the 
importance  of  events,  or  by  the  vicinity  of  the  court.    The  principal 
snembers  seem  to  have  been  the  spiritual  and  tempond  thanes,  who 
Ud  immediately  of  the  crown,  and  who  oould  command  the  services 
^  military  vassals.    It  was  neoessary  that  the  King  should  obtain 
fi^  went  pf  these  tP  eU  l^^ative  enactments ;  becauie  without  their 
i^oqulesc^ce  iM^d  support  it  was  impossible  tp  carry  them  into  pxecu- 
tipn.    To  qi^any  charters  we  have  the  signatures  of  the  wj^n.    They 
seldom  exceed  thirty  m  number  \  they  never  amo^nt  to  ^ixty.    They 
include  th^  names  of  the  king  and  his  sons«  of  a  few  bishops  and  ab- 
bots, pf  nearly  an  equal  number  of  ealdormen  and  thanes,  find  pcca- 
aionally  of  the  queen,  and  of  one  or  two  abbesses.     Others,  the 
fidples  or  vassals,  who  had  accompanied  their  lord^  are  mentioned  as 
looking  on  and  applauding :  but  tnere  exists  no  proof  whatever,  that 
they  enjoyed  any  anare  in  tlie  deliberations. 

f  The  legal  povsecs  of  this  assembly  «hava  never  been  accusately 
ascectained :  prdaaUy  they  were  never  fully  defined.  To  th^m,  on 
the  vacancy  of  tne  orown,  belonged  the  choice  of  the  next  sovereign  s 
i|nd  we  find  0iem  e^prciaSpg  thi«  deipi  not  poly  at  the  4^ease  of  each 
king,  but  even  during  th^  aliisence  of  £theti;ed  ^n  Nqca\andy.  Tl^c^ 
cpoipelled  him  to  enf^r  in|o  a  i^emn  cppipact  with  the  nation,  before 
ii^ey  would  4Qknowle(c|ffe  him  ^  second  |ipie  for  l^uig  pf  England.  In 
or^ary  closes  their  deliberations  were  held  \i\  the  presence  pf  the 
sovereign :  and  as  inoividually  they  were  his  vassals,  as  they  had 
awoni  **  to  love  what  he  lovecf,  and  shun  what  he  shunned/'  there 
c^  be  little  doubt  ^hi^t  tbey  generally  acquiesced  in  his  wishes.  In 
the  preambles  to  the  Saxon  taws  the  king  sometimes  assumes  a  lofty 
strain.  He  decrees :  the  witan  give  their  advice.  He  denominates 
bimseif  the  sovere^ :  they  are  Jus  bishops,  lu$  ealdormen.  Aw  thanea. 
But  on  other  occasions  4w  Itttf  ^  Wpl^  disappears,  and  the  legis* 
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UjSif^  »|aftnifll»te  are  «ttribuled  lo  |Be  wiUiB  b  coii>«ncUon  vkfa  lb« 
^Qg.  The  same  divenity  appears  in  treatiea  concluded  with  fivreiga 
powera.  Some  tiear  onJjr  the  name  of  the  kinig :  ip  othera  the  witao 
are  introduced  as  aanctioning  the  instrument  by  their  concurrence.  In 
their  judicial  capacity  they  compromised  or  decided  civil  controversies 
among  them;selves ;  sammoued  before  them  state  criminals  of  ftretA 
power  and  connexion! ;  and  usually  pronounced  the  sentence  of  for- 
feiture and  outlawry  against  those  whom  they  found  guilty.  As  legis- 
lators they  undertobk  to  provide  for  the  defence  of  the  realm,  the 
prevention  and  punishment  of  crimes,  and  the  due  administra&ion  of 
justice.'    Yol.  I.  pp.  S59--96i. 

The  contiQual  agitations  of  the  realm  do  not  ^^em  to  havi^ 
prevented  t)ie  active  prosecution  of  compat^rce,  or  the  acfluisitioo 
of  wealth.  \Vhen  William  the  Norman  revisited  his  coutineatal 
dominioos  after  the  C9n(jfue8t|  the  £ngli»h  yfhom  h^  carrijitd  in 
his  train,  aitracted  rauchatteniion :  the  females  viere  admired  as 
nnodels  bt  oeaiitY,  and  their  attire  excited  astqnis^iin^nt  by  its 
paajTi^iGoenc^. '  f}^!^  Con<|ueror  fo^k  with  him  si^pk^  a  profusiqp 
oi  wealib  as  to  give  a  somewbai  ^x^ra^agant  ifJea  of  fbe  urQ9* 
p^ity  of  l)ls  w^  jioasessiop/i ;  and  poe  of  bis  historians  fells  hip 
r^a^eca*  t|)a(  (kigiaod  ^  ^V  surpaasei}  tl»9  Qatils  in  abuAifaioQe  of 

*  ibe  pr«eip»s  meials.  If  in  fercilitv  it  may  lie  tAriued  ibe 
f  grsNiary  of  Ceres,  io  riobes  it  abotila  be  called  tbe  tMasary  of 
'  Afabia,    The  fiogliA  womeii  excel  in  tbe  use  of  |lie  iieMHe, 

*  and  tn  tbe  embroidery  of  gold ;  the  mm  in  every  species  sf 
'  elegant  woi^cnansbip.      Merebver,  the  bef^t  artists' of  €(eiy 

*  inpiiy  reside  tj(mt)uigtbem  ;  and  merchants  iniport  mtptheislaQd 

*  ifaetnost  vaiu'aUe  specipaens  of  foreign  manufacture.*  On  other 
atithorities  It  is  seated,  that  epbroidery  i^pd  goldsmiths*  ijrork  of 
sup^rio):.  executip^  w^r^  ^noWif  tp  tl^e  cpptiiieptM  ^sitipna  \^J  \Up 
^rm  *  f^^M  4fiififca/ 

Tbe  wimefiiate  efi^^  qf  tb^  Npcman  inna^po  m^^  m  douhl, 
iigifcioua.  anil  Ibe  reigns  of  th^  Scat  EiigUsb  umnarchs  of  ibp 
race  of  AoUo  were  slero  and  oppresaive.  Tbe  n^ilitary  desasla- 
lioBS  of  WilliaBb,  and  tbe  extreme  ibndoess  of  ibe'  new  line  of 
sovflfeigns  for  tins  ohase,  transformed  many  vaiusbte  tracts  of 
land  iijto  un))rofitable  wastes,  and  visited  the  natives  with  in- 
folepbie  privations.  Itniav,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  determiije 
vrbetber  ibe  poontry  defived  improvement,  or  iiot,'from  the  |nte|r- 
mixture  pi  the  invaders,  orjrpm  the  introduction  pf  fiew  cti^tpfp^ 
tebfires,  lawp,  aa<l  tribunals.  >^e  af^  reluc^nt  fp  ipngagp  in  a 
qiscussipn  atpncie  so  dubjpuf  and  cixfen^jve;  thoifgb  JK|c.  Lifi- 

EikI  ba^  fprniabed  ^  ^\i\\t\A  aplmipo  pi^  qfa^rjvilfl  elucidatory  9t 
tse  topios.  The  first  wpry  oopferred  aofpe  ban^fiHi  upoo 
bia  siibjecta,  aiMl  distinguisbed  faimaelf  by  providing  for  tbe  due 
adeainistratioD  of  jiistioe ;  but  bis  personal  rapaeity,  tbe  severity 
tf  his  tsaaper,  and  hbdeairuoiivepassioD  for  tboohase,  inOialed 
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kufi^Dgd  not  to  be  compensated  by  the  casual  equity  of  his  rals.^ 
Henry  II.  ascended  the  throne  amid  the  calamities  with  whicb 
the  fierce  contests  and  baronial  oppressions  of  the  stormy  reiga 
of  Stephen  had  visited  England.  He  found  that  there  were  still 
in  reserve  for  him  additional  perplexities  in  the  encroachments 
of  the  clergyj  and  the  turbulence  of  his  sons.  We  have  already 
adverted  to  the  view  taken  by  Mr.  Lingard  of  the  quarrel  be- 
tween Henry  and  Becket  For  no  other  purpose  conceivable 
by  uSy  than  that  of  prejudicing  the  reader's  mind  against  the 
former,  and  thus  preparing  him  to  side  with  the  latter  ae  the 
victim  of  crafty  violence,  and  oppression,  an  unfavourable  cha- 
racter of  the  monarch  is  introduced,  contrary  to  the  usual  prac- 
tice, at  the  commencement  of  his  reign.  It  is,  however,  power- 
fully, though,  we  think,  not  quite  fairly  drawn. 

<  Before  I  proceed  with  this  narrative,  I  shall  lajr  before  the  reader 
B  sketch  of  the  king's  character,  as  it  has  been  delmeated  by  writers, 
who  lived  in  his  court,  and  observed  his  conduct  under  the  vicissitudes 
of  a  long  and  eventful  reign.  Between  the  conqueror  and  all  his  male 
descendants  there  existed  a  marked  resemblance.  The  stature  of 
Henry  was  moderate,  his  countenance  majestic,  and  his  complexion 
florid :  but  his  person  was  disfigured  by  an  unseemly  protuberance  of 
the  abdomen,  which  he  sought  to  contract  by  the  united  aid  of  exer- 
cise and  sobriety.  Few  persons  have  equalled  him  in  abstemiousness, 
jaone  perhaps  in  activity.  He  was  perpetually  in  motion  on  foot  or  on 
Ju)r6eback.  £very  moment,  which  could  be  spared  from  more  im- 
portant  concerns,  he  devoted  to  hunting :  but  no  fatigue  could  subdue 
his  restlessness:  after  the  chase  he  would  snatch  a  has^  repast,  and 
then  rising  from  table,  in  spite  of  the  murmurs  of  his  attendants,  keep 
them  walking  or  standine  till  bed-time.  During  his  education  in  the 
castle  of  Gloucester  he  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  letters :  and  after 
his  accession  delighted  in  the  conversation  of  the  learned.  Such  was 
the  power  of  his  memory,  that  he  is  said  to  have  retained  whatever 
he  had  faea^d  or  read,  and  to  have  recognised  at  the  first  glance  every 
person  whom  he  had  previously  seen.  He  was  eloquent,  afiable,  fa- 
cetious; uniting  with  the  dignity  of  the  prince  the  manners  of  the 
genUeman :  but  under  this  fascinating  outside  was  concealed  a  heart, 
wat  could  descend  to  the  basest  artifices,  and  sport  with  its  own  ho- 
nour and  veracity.  No  one  would  believe  his  assertions  or  trust  his 
promises :  yet  he  justified  this  habit  of  duplicity  by  the  maxim,  that 
it  is  better  to  repent  of  words  than  of  facts,  to  oe  guilty  of  falsehood 
than  to  fail  in  a  favourite  pursuit.  Though  possessed  of  ample  do- 
minions, and  desirous  of  extending  them,  he  never  obtained  the 
laurels  of  a  conqueror.  His  ambition  was  checked  by  his  caution. 
Ev^  in  the  full  tide  of  prosperity  he  would  stop  to  calculate  the 
chances  against  him,  and  frequently  plunged  himself  into  real,  to 
avoid  imaginary,  evils.  Hence  the  characteristic  feature  of  his  policy 
was  delay:  a  hasty  decision  could  not  be  recalled :  but  he  persuaded 
himself  that  procrastination  would  allow  him  to  improve  every  advan. 
Jtag^  which  aocUent  migpht  offisr.    In  his  own  dominions  he  wished. 
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says  a  contemporary,  to  concentrate  all  power  within  his  own  person* 
He  was  jealous  of  every  species  of  authority  which  did  not  emanate 
'  from  hiihselfy  and  which  was  not  subsenrient  to  his  will«  His  pride 
delighted  in  confounding  the  most  haughty  of  his  nobles,  and  depress- 
ing  the  most  powerful  families.  He  abridged  their  rights,  divided 
their  possessions,  and  married  their  heiresses  to  men  of  inferior  rank. 
He  was  careful  that  bis  favourites  should  owe  every  thing  to  himself, 
and  gloried  in  the  parade  of  their  power  and  opulence,  because  they 
were  of  his  own  creation.  But  if  ne  was  a  bountiful  master,  he  was 
a  most  vindictive  enemy.  His  temper  could  not  brook  contradiction. 
Whciever  hesitated  to  obe^  his  will,  or  presumed  to  thwart  his  desires, 
was  marked  out  for  his  victimt  and  was  pursued  with  the  most  unre- 
lenting vengeance.  His  passion  was  the  raving  of  a  madman,  the 
fury  of  a  savage  beast  In  its  paroxysms  his  eyes  were  spotted  with 
blood,  his  countenance  seemed  of  flame,  his  tongue  poured  a  torrent 
of  abuse  and  imprecation,  and  his  hands  were  employed  to  inflict  ven- 
geance on  whatever  came  within  his  reach.  On  one  occasion  Humet, 
a  favourite  minister,  had  ventured  to  ofier  a  plea  in  justification  of. 
the  king  of  Scots.  Henry's  an^er  was  instantly  kindled.  He  called 
Humet  a  traitor,  threw  down  his  cap,  ungirt  his  sword,  tore  off  his 
clothes,  pulled  the  silk  coverlet  from  his  couch,  and  unable  to  do 
more  mischief,  sate  down,  and  gnawed  the  straw  on  the  floor.  Hence 
the  reader  will  perceive  that  pride  and  passion,  caution  and  duplicity, 
formed  the  distinguishing  traits  in  his  character.'  Vol.  H.  pp.  ^l,  2,  3. 

A  Catbolio  clergyman  is  not  exactly  the  individual  to  whom  we 
should  look  for  a  fair  statement  of  all  the  transactions  which 
distinguish  the  reign  of  John  as  one  of  the  noost  remarkable 
hi  the  English  annals ;  bat,  making  some  necessary  deductions 
on  the  score  of  professional  partialities,  Mr.  Lingard  has  ac- 
quitted himself  satisfactorily.  The  Qreat  Charter  is  justly  re- 
presented, not  as  a  new  code,  nor  as  an  assertion  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  legislation,  but  as  a  correction  of  palpable 
abuses  in  the  old  system,  and  as  the  assertion  of  certain  rights 
and  immunities  in  opposition  to  the  encroachments  of  the  crown. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  celebrated  parliament  summoned  by  Si- 
mon de  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester,  in  1205,  Mr.  L.  enters  into 
the  much  agitated  question  respecting  the  composition,  in  prior 
timesr,  of  the  great  oouooil  of  the  realm.  It  is  beyond  contro- 
Tersy,  that,  in  this  instance,  representatives  were  present  from 
the  counties^  oilies,  and  boroughs ;  but  it  has  been  contended, 
that  it  was  a  novel  measure,  adopted  by  Leicester  for  the  further- 
ance of  his  own  views.  Mr.  Lingard  embraces  this  opinion.  He 
holds  that  under  the  earlier  Norman  kings,  the  parliaments  were 
constituted  strictly  on  feudal  principles,  being,  on  ordinary  oe-. 
casions,  *  composed  of  the  bishops  and  abbots,  the  earls  and 
'  barons,  the  ministers  and  judges,  and  the  neighbouring  kpigbts,' 
'  holding  of  the  crown  ;*  but,  iinder  more  pressaagr  orcum- 
staooes,  the  monarch  was  aooustomed  tosummoatbe  whole  bodf 
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of  his.  teiiftD(»ifi  chief.  There  are.  however,  instances  from  whicb 
it  appears  that  knights  of  the  shire,  originally  chosen  for  a  5ub« 
ordinate  purpose,  bad  become  a  usual  part  of  the  great  national 
oouueik  Tfao  introduction  of  tlie  representatives  of  cities  and 
boroughs,  seems  to  have  been  6rst  adopted  by  L^cester.  Mr. 
Lingard  has  searched  in  vain  for  evidence  that  the  practice  had 
obtained  previously  to  the  date  of  de  Montfort*8  parliament. 

On  these  points  we  have  followed  Mr.  Lingard,  if  not  al- 
ways with  entire  conviction,  yet,  with  much  interest  and  gratifi- 
cation. But  we  no  sooner  encounter  him  on  professional  grounds 
than  we  find  him  at  fault.  The  history  of  the  illustrious  Robert 
Grosseteste,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  is  stated  to  have  had  '  consider- 
'  able  interest'  attached  to  it  ^  by  the  partiality  of  modern 
^  writers.*  Our  readers  will,  by  this  time,  have  fully  understood  the 
meaning  of  this  inuendo.  It  is,  as  usual,  accompanied  with  a 
narrative  in  which  all  that  is  pt^iiaiif  is  left  out :  the  statements 
of  Matthew  Paris,  who  affirms  that  the  bishop  treated  the  Pope 
with  very  little  ceremony,  are  dismissed  as  *  ridiculous  tales ;' 
and  the  accredited  story,  that '  he  died  under  a  sentence  of  sus- 
'  pension  or  excommunication,*  is  rejected  as  deHved  from  ^  ques- 
'  tionable  authority.*  Of  all  such  glaring  evasions  we  can  only 
say,  valeant  quantum.  It  might,  however,  have  been  expedi- 
ent to  be  less  peremptory  in  accusations  of  *  partiality.* 

The  reign  of  Edward  L  was  distinguished  by  important  con- 
cessions from  the  crown  to  the  people.  The  improvements  ef- 
fected by  that  monarch  in  the  administration  of  justice,  have 
procured  for  him  the  title  of  the  English  Justinian.  For  these 
salutary  reforms,  however,  it  is  well  remarked  by  Mr.  Lingard, 
that  the  nation  was  indebted  not  merely  to  his  fVisdom,  but  also 
to  his  neeessities;  ^  since  they  were  always  granted  at  the  re- 
*  quest  of  his  parliament,  and  purchased  with  the  voteof  a  valu- 
^  able  aid/  Bat  the  firmness  of  the  leading  nobles,  supported 
by  the  spirit  of  the  people,  wrested  from  the  haughty  and  re- 
luctant lung,  a  still  more  valuable  privilege,  in  *  the  sole  right  of 
<  raising  the  supplies.*'  We  have  been  especially  gratified  with 
the  narrative  of  this  period  of  history.  That  portion  of  it  which 
relatee  to  Edward's  Scottish  expedition,  b  written  with  much 
diserimiiiation ;  and  the  following  strictures,  though  they  may 
'Vear  the  appearance  of  severity,  yet,  commend  themselves  to 
approbation  by  tbeir  acuteness  ajid  independence  of  popular 
opinion. 

«  ]|  n»7  perhaps  oflend  the  national  partiality  of  some  among  mv 
lawlfii*  but  I' greatly  soajpect  that  Wallace  owes  his  cdebri^  as  much 

16  Mi  :extciilioD  as  to  his  exploits.  Of  all  the  Scottish  tfhieftp]Bs» 
i|l0  dsaerved  and  expomnced  .the  enoiity  of  £dward,  he  alone 
patialied  oa  the^jiHowi :  an4  ou  this  acconnt  bis  fate  called  forth  and 
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monopolixed  the  sympathy  of  his  countrymeD.  They  revered  him  as 
the  martyr  of  their  independence :  his  blood  animated  them  to  ven- 
Mttoce :  the  huts  and  glens,  the  forests  and  mountains,  which  he  had 
frequentedy  became  consecrated  in  their  6yes :  and  as  the  remembrance 
of  bis  real  exploits  gradually  faded*  the  aid  of  fiction  was  employed  to 
embellish  and  eternize  the  character  of  the  hero.  If  we  may  believe 
the  Scottish  writers,  who  lived  a  century  or  two  after  his  death,  he  was 

gigantic  in  stature,  powerful  of  limb,  and  patient  of  fatisue  beyond 
is  contemporaries.  He  knew  no  passion  but  the  love  of  his  countr}'. 
His  soul  was  superior  to  bribery  or  insult :  and  at  the  call  of  liberty 
be  was  as  ready  to  serve  in  the  ranks  as  to  assume  the  command  of  the 
army.  His  courage  possessed  a  talismanic  power,  which  led  his  fol- 
lowers to  attempt  and  execute  the  most  hazardous  enterurises :  and 
which  on  Stainmoor  compelled  the  king  and  army  of  England  to  flee 
from  his  presence,  even  before  they  entered  upon  action.  Under  so 
brave  and  accomplished  a  leader  Scotland  might  have  been  saved;  she 
was  lost  through  the  jealousy  of  her  nobles,  who  chose  to  crouch  in 
chains  to  a  foreign  despot,  rather  than  owe  their  deliverance  to  a  man 
of  inferior  family.  Of  all  this  a  part  may  perhaps  be  true ;  but  it  is 
derived  from  no  credible  authority :  much  must  be  false,  because  it  is 
contradicted  by  real  history.  The  only  great  battles  in  wliich  Wal- 
lace is  known  to  have  fought,  are  those  of  Stirling  and  Falkirk.  In 
the  first  he  was  victorious :  but  he  must  share  the  glory  of  tlie  action 
with  sir  Andrew  Moray,  who  was  certainly  his  equal  in  comm  ir.d, 
perhaps  his  superior.  In  the  second  he  was  defeated :  and  the  defeat 
was  the  most  disastrous,  that  Scotland  ever  experienced.  In  the 
history  of  the  next  five  years  his  name  is  scarcely  mentioned :  but 
when  the  rest  of  his  countrymen  made  their  peace  with  Edward,  his 
interests  were  not  forgotten.  **.  It  was  agreea  that  he  also  might  put 
^  himself  on  the  pleasure  and  grace  of  the  kin^^,  if  he  thought  pro- 
**  per.'*  He  did  not  think  proper :  and  to  this,  whether  it  were 
patriotism  or  obstinacy,  we  are  to  attribute  his  punishment.  He  had 
been  8ummone4  to  a  parliament  of  both  nations  neld  at  St.  Andrew's ; 
aiid,  as  he  neglected  to  appear,  sentence  of  outlawry  according  to 
the  Scottish  law  was  pronounced  against  him,  with  Andrew  Eraser, 
and  the  garrison  of  Stirling.  Edward  was  not,  however,  as  he  has 
been  represented,  a  blood-tnirsty  tyrant.  He  still  accepted  the  sub* 
mission  of  Eraser :  and  contented  himself  with  the  captivity  of  OH- 
phant  find  his  companions,  though  they  had  uselessly  involved  him  in 
so  much  danger,  and  entailed  on  him  so  much  expense.  If  the  fate 
of  Wallace  was  different  from  that  of  all  others,  it  proves  that  there 
was  something  peculiar  in  his  case,  which  rendered  him  less  deserving 
of  mercy.'  yol.  II. pp.  446 — 449. 

The  impoUtic,  but  brilliant  schemes  and  exertions  for  the  at^ 
taiameot  of  continental  dominion,  wliicb  distinguished  the  reigns 
of  our  Edwards  and  our  Henrys,  find  an  adequate  narrelar  in 
Mr.  I^ngard.  His  descriptions  of  battles  are  admirably  written : 
they  never  trench  on  the  marvellous  ;:autliorilies  are  car6Ailly 
cxamiDed ;  and  the  results  are  judtciously  gtven  in  lan)ro«$r«  at 
simple  and  oerTous.    The  romantic  victories  of  Crecy, 
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Poitiers,  and  Azincourt  were  gained,  as  far  as  human  iDeaQ9 
were  concerned,  by  the  ability  of  the  conimanders,  the  unrivalled 
skill  of  the  English  archers,  and  by  that  peculiar  quality  of 
British  troops,  unyielding  firmness.  The  memory  of  the  Ed- 
wards is  clouded  by  instances  of  sternness  and  infliction  of 
suffering,  from  which  the  name  of  Harry  of  Azincourt  is  happily 
free  ;  but  the  victor  of  Crecy  has  been  charged  with  actions  or 
purposes,  of  which  be  seems  to  have  been  guililess.  It  is  clear 
from  the  explanations  of  the  present  Historian,  that  the  severity 
of  his  menaces  against  the  self-devoted  citizens  of  Calais,  was 
the  effect  of  policy,  and  by  no  means  that  of  ferocious  intention. 

The  wars  of  the  Roses,  with  all  tlieir  dependent  complications 
of  political  and  military  detail,  are  unravelled  by  Mr.  Lingard 
with  his  accustomed  skill.  The  common  report  of  the  san- 
guinary and  hypocritical  character  of  Richard  111.  is  adopted 
on  grounds  which  cannot  easily  be  shaken.  Attempts,  in  some 
degree  plausible,  have  been  made,  to  exonerate  that  monarch 
from  the  infamy  entailed  on  his  name  by  the  various  murders 
which  he  is  affirmed  to  have  perpetrated  ;  and  the  statements  and 
reasonings  of  his  different  defenders  have  been  imbodied  and 
enforced  by  Mr.  Laing  in  an  appendix  to  the  last  volume  of 
Henry's  History  of  England.  His  investigation  is  executed 
with  considerable  ability,  though  there  is  some  little  confusedness 
in  the  composition.  But  his  statements  and  inferences  are  com- 
pletely demolished  by  Mr.  Ungard^  who  places  the  question  on 
its  original  foundation,  ascribes  to  Richard  the  atrocious  mis- 
deeds which  srained  him  the  throne,  and,  on  a  balance  of  evidence, 
decides  that  Perkin  Warbeck  was  an  impostor. 

We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  enter  on  the  examination  of 
the  reigns  of  Henry  VHI.  and  his  Son,  which  occupy  the 
fourth  volume,  having  already  intimated  our  opinion,  and  not 
being  aware  that  a  fuller  exposition  of  our  sentiments  would 
answer  any  important  purpose.  But,  as  we  have  been  particu- 
larly interested  by  Mr.  L.'s  account  of  the  battle  of  Flodden- 
field,  we  shall  extract  it  as  an  illustration  of  his  distincti\ess  in 
descriptions  of  this  kind.  Hume's  statements,  we  feel  no  dis- 
position to  discuss.  He  is  at  once  so  partial  and  so  negligent  an 
historian,  that,  whether  we  might  deem  him  right  or  wrong,  we 
should  seldom  think  it  expedient  either  to  refer  to  him,  or  to 
vindicate  our  dissent  from  him,  as  an  authority  in  questions  of 
fact  But  Dr.  Henry,  as  both  a  diligent  inquirer,  and  a  man  of 
pure  intentions,  deserves  a  more  respectful  treatment,  and  we 
have  fixed  on  this  passage  of  history  as  affording  us  an  oppor- 
tunity of  remarking,  that  he  appears  to  us  sometimes  to  indulge 
an  innocent  and  unconscious  partiality  towards  his  own  country- 
men. In  the  narrative  of  this  fierce  and  well-contested  engage- 
tnent,  forinstaDce,  he  adopts  all  the  romantic  tales  of  the  Sooi^ 
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ti$h  historians,  and  introduces  every  possible  circumstance  that 
may  seem  to  extenuate  the  decided  superiority  of  the  Scotch  in 
numbers  and  position.  His  account  of  the  manoeuvres  of  that 
bloofiy  day,  is  confused  and  spiritless,  and  a  perfect  contrast  to 
the  clear  and  animated  sketch  below.  The  Scotch  fought  with 
their  characteristic    courage;  but  they   were  completely  out- 

Eineralled.     The   admirable    movement   suggested    by    Lord 
owardy  had  rendered  utterly  useless  the  strong  position  and 
defensive  measures  of  James. 

*  Having  demolished  the  castle  of  Ford^  James  led  his  armv  across 
Che  river,  and  encamped  on  the  hill  of  Flodden,  the  last  of  the  Che- 
viot mountains,  which  border  on  the  vale  of  Tweed.    The  same  day 
the  earl  mustered  his  forces  at  Bolton  in  Glendale.    They  amounted 
to  twenty-six  thousand  men,  chiefly  the  tenants  of  the  gentlemen  in 
the  northern  counties*,  and  the  men  of  the  borders,  aceastomed  to 
Scottish  warfare.    From  Bolton    he  advanced   to    Wooler  haugh* 
within  five  miles  of  the  enemy ;  whence  he  viewed  with  surprise  the 
strength  of  their  position,  accessible  only  in  one  quarter,  and  that 
fortified  with  batteries  of  cannon.    Rouge  Croix  was  again  despatched 
to  James,  with  a  message,  requiring  him  to  descend  into  the  large 
plain  of  Milfield  between  the  two  armies»  and  to  engage  his  adversary 
on  equal  terms.    The  king  laconically  replied*  that  he  should  wait 
for  the  English  according  to  their  promise,  till  Friday  at  noon.  Surrey 
was  disconcerted  by  this  answer.    To  decline  the  battle,  was  to  break 
his  word;  to  fight  the  Scots  in  their  present  position,  was  to  invite  defeat* 
He  was  rescued  from  the  dilemma  by  the  bold  counsel  of  his  son, 
who  advised  him  to  march  towards  Scotland,  and  then  return  and  as-> 
sail  the  enemjr  on  the  rear.    The  next  momine  the  army  formed  in 
two  grand  divisions,  each  of  which  was  subdivided  into  a  battle  and 
two  wings.     The  first,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  vanguard, 
obeyed  the  lord  admiral :  the  second,  called  the  rearguard,  was  Ted  by 
the  earl  himself.    In  this  manner  the  English  crossed  the  Till,  and 
keeping  out  of  the  reach  of  the  cannon,  advanced  along  the  right 
bank  tul  the  evening.  At  sunrise  the  following  day,  they  again  crossed 
the  river  by  the  bridge  of  Twissel»  and  returning  by  the  left  bank  ap- 
proached the  Scottish  camp.  James  now  discovered  the  object  of  this 
movement,  which  at  first  had  appeared  unaccountable.  He  ordered  his 
men  to  set  fire  to  their  huts,  and  hastened  to  take  possession  of  an 
eminence  more  to  the  north,  called  the  hill  of  Brankston.  The  smoke 
which  rose  from  the  flames,  was  rolled  by  the  wind  into  the  valley ; 
and  entirely  intercepted  the  view  of  the  two  armies,  and  their  respec- 
tive movements ;  so  that  when  it  cleared  up,  the  admiral  found  him- 
self at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  beheld  the  enemy  on  its  summit  at  the 
distance  of  a  ouarter  of  a  mile,  disposed  in  five  large  masses,  some  of 
which  had  taaen  the  form  of  squares,  and  others  that  of  wedges. 
Alarmed  at  their  appearance  and  numbers,  he  halted  his  division ;  it 
was  soon  joined  on  its  left  by  the  rearguard  under  his  father ;  and 
both  advanced  forward  in  one  line.    At  the  same  time  the  Scots  be- 
gan to  descend  the  hill,  in  perfect  order  and  profound  silence.    As 
the  battle,  from  the  disposition  of  the  Scottish  forces,  consisted  of 
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seVerdl  distrnct  actioni,  it  will.be  most  convenient  for  tke  readery  to 
traVel  along  the  English  line,  and  notice  the  result  of  each  conflict' in 
snccession.  The  right  wing  of  the  vaneuard  under  sir  Edmund 
Howard,  could  not  support  the  overwhelming  cham  of  a  large  body 
of  spearmen,  commanded  by  the  lord  Home.  The  Enslish  were 
broken  ;  and  their  commander  was  unhorsed :  but  while  lie  lay  on 
the  ground  expecting  to  be  taken  or  slain,  the  battle  was  unexpectedly 
restored  by  the  timely  arrival  of  the  bastard  Heron,  with  a  numeroua 
band  of  outlaws.  The  fugitives  rallied  at  his  call ;  and  a  doubtful 
contest  was  fiercely  maintained,  till  the  lord  Dacre,  with  the  reserve 
of  fifteen  hundred  horse,  charged  the  spearmen,  and  put  them  to  a 
precipitate  flight.  The  next  was  the  lord  admiral  with  the  major 
part  of  the  vanguard,  opposed  to  the  earls  of  Huntly,  Enrol,  and  Craw- 
ford, who  commanded  a  dense  mass  of  seven  thousand  Scots.  In  this 
part  of  the  field  the  contest  was  obstinate  and  bloody.  At  length 
Errol  and  Crawford  fell ;  and  their  followers,  discouraged  by  the  death 
of  the  leaders,  began  to  waver,  fell  into  confusion,  and  shortly  after- 
wards fled  in  every  direction.  Surrey  with  the  rearguard  was  attack- 
ed by  the  king  himself.  James  fought  on  foot,  surrounded  by  some 
thousands  of  diosen  warriors,  who  were  cased  in  armour,  and  on  that 
account  Jess  exposed  to  the  destructive  aim  of  the  English  arcbert* 
Animated  by  the  presence  and  the  example  of  their  monarch,  they  ad- 
vanced steadily,  and  fought  with  a  resolution,  which,  if  it  did  not  win,  at 
least  deserved,  victory.  Though  Surrey  made  every  eflbrt,  he  could  not 
arrest  their  progress:  they  had  penetrated  witiiin  a  few  yards  of  the  royal 
standard :  and  James,  ignorant  of  the  event  in  other  parts  of  the  fields 
flattered  himself  with  the  prospect  of  victory.  But  in  the  mean  while, 
sir  Euward  Stanley,  who  commanded  the  lefl  wing,  had  defeated  the 
earls  of  Argyle  and  Lennox.  As  they  descended  the  hill,  the  Scottish 
ranks  were  disordered  by  the  murderous  discharges  of  the  archers :  the 
moment  they  came  into  close  combat,  the  confusion  was  completed  by 
a  sudden  charge  in  flank  from  three  companies  of  men  at  artns.  The 
Scots  began  to  retreat :  Stanley  chased  them  over  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  and,  wheeling  to  the  right,  led  his  followers  against  the  rear  of 
the  mass  commanded  by  James  in  person.  In  a  few  minutes  that  gal- 
lant monarch  was  slain  by  an  unknown  hand,  and  fell  about  a  spear^s 
length  from  the  feet  of  Surrey.  The  battle  had  begun  between  four 
and  five  in  the  afternoon,  and  was  decided  in  something  more  than 
an  hour.  The  pursuit  continued  about  four  miles  ;  but  the  approach 
of  night  and  the  want  of  cavalry  favoured  the  escape  of  the  fugitives. 
In  the  official  account  published  by  the  lord  admiral,  the  Scots  arc 
said  to  have  amounted  to  eighty  thousand  men ;  a  multitude  from 
which  we  may  fairly  deduct  perhaps  one  half,  as  mere  followers  of  the 
camp,  collected  more  for  the  purpose  of  plunder  than  battle.  Ten 
thousand  were  slain :  among  whom  were  the  king  of  Scots,  his  illegi* 
ttmate  son,  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  two  other  bishops,  two 
abbots,  twelve  earls,  thirteen  barons,  five  eldest  sons  of  barons*  and 
fifty  gentlemen  of  distinction.  Six  thousand  horses  were  taken,  with 
the  park  of  artillery,  amounting  to  sieventeta  pieces;'  * 

We  have  derived  so  much  gratification  and  instruction  from 
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fbese  ToluroeSi  that  we  deeply  re^p^t  our  inability  to  giye  them 
unqualified  praise ;  nor  can  we  now  dismiss  them  without  poiut- 
injg  out,  jn  briei^  their  distinguishing  excellencies.  Mr.  Liugard 
hasy  as  we  have  already  intimated,  beeu  equally  assiduous  in  re- 
curring to  original  authorities,  aud  skilFul  in  the  management 
and  apph'cation  of  them.  He  has  at  all  times  displayed  in  his 
investigations  and  arguments,  a  vigorous  and  discriminating 
mind  ;  liis  views  are  comprehensive ;  his  style,  though  not 
highly  finished,  ih  at  once  firm  and  flowing :  on  the  whole, 
we  should  be  extremely  sorry  to  have  his  work  placed  beyond 
the  reach  of  our  frequent  reference. 


Art.  IL  A  Narrative  of  Travels  in  Northern  Africa^  in  the  Years. 
J818,  18J9^  and  20.  Accompanied  by  Geographical  Notices  of 
Soudao,  and  of  the  Course  of  the  Niger.  With  a  Chart  and 
Plates.  By  Captain  G.  F.  Lyon,  R.N.  Companion  of  the  late 
Mr.  Hitchie.    4to.  Price  £S.  Ss.    London.     1821. 

A  S  Captain  Lyon  begins  the  detail  of  his  expedition  without 
-^^  apprising  his  readers  of  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
was  undertaken,  we  shall,  from  other  sources  of  information* 
cprnmuuicate  one  or  two  particular^,  in  order  that  the  object  of 
bis  mission  may  be  better  understood.  Our  readers  are  aware 
of  tlie  various  attempts  which  have  recently  been  made,  all  of 
them  unsuccessfully,^  to  explore  the  river  Niger,  and  to  reach 
the  celebrated  city  of  Tombuctoo.  To  the  melancholy  resulta 
of  Mungo  Park's  enterprise,  and  of  Migor  Peddie's  unfortu* 
Date  journey,  may  be  added  the  premature  fate  of  Horneman, 
who  was  supposed  to  have  died  at  Tombuctoo  ;  but  more  recent 
accounts  render  it  probable  that  he  terminated  his  labours,  after 
considerable  sufierings,  at  Bakkanee,  the  chief  town  of  Noofy 
pn  the  banks  of  the  Nil.  Nothing,  however,  can  be  definitively 
pronounced  as  to  the  place  of  his  decease ;  for  his  papers,  having 
been  forwarded  to  our  Consul  at  Tripoli  by  the  Bey  of  Fezzan^ 
were  unluckily  lost  on  their  road.  These  failures,  it  might  have 
been  imagined,  were  not  likely  to  render  succeeding  travellers 
enamoured  of  an  expedition  which  has  hitherto  been  productive 
of  little  more  than  peril  and  privation.  But  it  is  uot  eaisy  to 
check  the  ardent  and  inquisitive  spirit  of  British  research. 
Indeed,  the  enthusiasm  to  ascertain  the  situation  of  Tombuctoo, 
and  to  develop  the  sources  of  the  Niger,  which  has  so  long  pro« 
Tailed,  wogld  seem  to  be  wholly  disproportionate  to  the  object, 
and  to  resemble  the  zeal  of  the  Portuguese  in  the  fifteenth  cen« 


^  We  refer  more  particularly  to  the  persons  employed  by  the 
African  Association,  to  prosecute  researches  into  the  intcripr  of 
Africa ;  Mr.  Ledyard>  Major  Houghtoui  Mr.  NichoUs,  and  Roentgen, 
a  German. 
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tury,  to  discoTer  the  abode  of  the  imaginary  personage  known 
by  the  uncouth  appellation  of  Prester  John.  This  cnthusiasai 
is  far  from  having  as  yet  subsided.  Neither  difficulties  nor 
dangers  have  deterred  successive  adventurers  from  pursuing  an 
enterprise  in  which  their  predecessors  have  not  merely  failed,  but 

perished.  .  . 

Tripoli  has  been  considered  as  the  most  eligible  point  from  which 
to  commence  the  prosecution  of  discoveries  in  the  Northern  interior 
of  Africa.  But  it  was  only  three  or  four  years  ago,  that  our  rela- 
tions with  that  sUte  encouraged  any  hope  of  its  aid  or  co-opera- 
tion.   In  consequence  of  the  amicable  dispositions  evmoed  by 
the  present  Pasha  towards  the  British   Government,  it  was 
resolved  to  appoint  a  person  of  enterprise  and  talent  to  the 
office  of  Vioe-Oonsul  at  Mourzouk,  the  capital  of  Fexxan, 
which  is  a  dependency  of  Tripoli.    Between  Fexzan  and  Tom- 
buctoo,  a  constant  intercourse  was  understood  to  exist.    Under 
these  circumstances,  apparently  so  auspicious  for  the  investiga- 
tipn  of  Africa,  the  late  Mr.  Ritchie,  then  private  secretary  to  Sir 
Charles  Stuart,  our  ambassador  at  Paris,  a  young  man  of  scien- 
tific attainments  and  of  great  steal  for  research,  and  who  bad 
been  originally  educated  to  medicine,  was  selected  for  the  under- 
taking.    Captain  Marryat  of  the  navy  volunteered  at  the  same 
time  his  services  to  accompany  him  ;  and  under  the  authority  of 
the  British  Government,  they  were  to  make  every  effort  to  em- 
bark on  the  Niger  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  that  mysterious 
river.    Circumstances  having  occurred  to  induce  that  officer  to 
relinquish  his  intention  of  joining  the  mission,  the  Author  of 
the  present  volume  offered  to  supply  Captain  Marryat's  place, 
which  offer  being  accepted,  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  to 
whom  application  for  that  purpose  had  been  made,  accorded 
him  the  necessary  leave  of  absence.    Captain  Lyon  joined  Mr. 
Ritchie  at  Tripoli  in  November  1818,  having  already  made 
some  proficiency  in  the  Arabic  language,  which  was  of  course 
considerably  increased  during  his  sojourn  in  that  city. 
'     At  this  time,  Mohammed  el  Mukni,  the  SulUn  of  Fezzan, 
the  person  whom  Horneman  had  formerly  accompanied  to  that 
kingdom,  was  at  Tripoli,  and  high  in  favour  with  the  Pasha. 
He  had  raised  himself  to  his  SuTtanship  by  the  murder  of  his 
predecessor  and  his  two  sons,  and  was  perpetually  occupied  io 
warring  upon  his  defenceless  neighbours,  from  whom  he  annually 
carried  off  from  four  to  five  thousand  slaves.    From  one  of  these 
slave-hunts,  he  had  just  returned  to  Tripoli  with  a  numerous 
body  of  captives  and  of  camels.     With  this  potentate,  Mr. 
Ritchie  had  agreed  to*  proceed  to  Mourzouk,  the  capital  of 
Fezzan,  and  with  so  powerful  an  aUianoe,  our  Travellers  felt 
the  most  perfect  confidence  as  to  their  safety;  a  confidence 
which  was  augnSented  by  the  flattering  reception  they  met  witli 
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from  tbe.Paaha,  who  ako  promised  Mr.  Ritchie  protection  and 
assistance  to  the  mission*  By  his  advice^  they  equipped  tliem- 
selves  in  the  Moorish  costume,,  as  worn  by  the  better  class  of 
Tripolines;  but,  besides  the  dress  of  Moslems,  it  became  necessary 
for  them,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  adopt  their  manners.  Mr. 
Ritdiie  assumed,  therefore,  the  name  of  Yussuf  el  Ritchie ; 
Belfbrd,  a  shipwright  who  had  entered  into  their  service,  that  of 
All ;  and  Captain  Lyon  called  himself  Said  ben  abd  Allah.  A 
fighi  (clerk  of  the  mosque)  instructed  them  in  reading  and  the 
ceremonies  used  in  prayer.  They  received  also  minute  cautions 
from  an  old  minister  of  the  Pasha,  who  had  travelled  in  Europe, 
and  was  on  that  account  competent  to  point  out  what  was  most 
likely  to  betray  them. 

Captain  Lyon  does  not  afiect  to  give  a  description  of  Tripoli.4^ 
He  was  not,  however,  unobservant  of  many  singular  usagM 
which  prevail  there.  Of  a  curious  class  of  devotees  called 
Marabouts,  he  draws  a  disgusting  picture. 

'  They  are  a  set  of  people  much  spoken  of  in  all  Moslem  countries; 
but  it  strikes  me  that  the  requisites  necessary  to  constitute  one  of 
these  saints,  are  not  everv  where  the  same.  The  Maraboots  of  Tri- 
poli are  of  two  classes ;  jdiots,  who  are  allowed  to  say  and  do  what- 
ever they  please ;  and  men  possessed  of  all  their  senses*  who,  by 
juggling  and  performing  manv  bold  and  disgusting  tricks,  establish  to 
themselves  the  exclusive  right  of  being  the  greatest  rogues  and  nui- 
sances to  be  met  with.  They  assemble  every  Friday  afternoon  in  the 
moitques,  where  they  eat  snakes,  scorpions,  &c.  affecting  to  be  inspiredk 
and  committing  the  greatest  extravagances.  On,  or  rather  before  the 
begioniog  of  their  annual  festival,  which  lasts  three  days,  the  great 
Maraboot  is  supposed  to  inspire  those  who  are  to  appear  in  tbe  pro- 
cessions,  and  who,  according  to  their  abilities,  are  more  or  less  mad 
and  furious.  The  natural  fools  are  always  read^  for  the  exhibition ; 
and  it  is  amusing  to  observe  their  looks  of  astonishment,  at  being  on 
that  day,  more  than  any  other,  brought  into  notice.  Durihg  the 
time  the  Maraboots  are  allowed  to  parade  the  streets,  no  Christians 
or  Jews  can  with  any  safety  make  their  appearance^  as  they  would 
instantly  be  torn  to  pieces. 

<  As  I  was  in  the  dress  of  the  country,  and  very  anxious  to  wit- 
ness the  whole  of  the  ceremonies,  I  ventured  to  ffo  out  with  our 
Dragoman,  and  to  make  mv  way  to  tha  mosque  from  which  the 
procession  was  to  set  but.  I  felt  that  my  situation  was  a  very  dan- 
gerous one ;  but  being  resolved  on  the  attempt.  I  dashed  in  with 
tbe  crowd,  and  succeeded  in  getting  near  the  Saints,  who,  with  dis- 


*  The  best  delineation  of  that  city,  will  be  found  in  the  veir  lively 
and  interesting  <«  Narrative  of  a  "^en  Years'  Residence  at  Tripoli,'* 
writlen  by  the  sister-in-law  of  Mr.  Tully,  the  British  Consul.  See 
Edectic  Review.  N.S.  Vol.  viii.  p.  430.  A  description  will  be  found 
also  in  the  Travels  of  Ali  Bey,  published  in  1816. 
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•hovelled  hair«  were  rapidly  turning  rouncl,  asd  working  themselvet 
into  a  roost  aUnning  state  of  phrensy.    Had  I  been  discovered,  mj 
life  would  have  been  in  jeopardy.    But  I  was  able  to  keep  my  coun- 
tensncCf  and  to  pass  unnoticed ;  and  when  the  performers  were  suf- 
ficiently inspired,  I  sallied  out  with  them,  and  followed  them  through 
the  streets.    One  had  a  large  nail  run  through  bis  face  from   one 
cheek  to  the  other;  and  all  had  bitten  their  tongues  in  so  Tioletit  a 
manner  as  to  cause  blood  and  saliva  to  flow  copioualv.    They  were 
half  naked,  at  intervals  uttering  short  groans  and  howls;  and,  aa  they 
they  proceeded,  threw  their  heads  backwards  and  forwards  with  a 
quick  motion    which  caused  the  blood  to  rise  in  their  faces,  and 
tneir  eyes  to  project  frightfully  from  their  sockets.    One  or'two» 
who  were  the  most  furious,  and  who  continually  attempted  to  run  at 
the  crowd,  were  held  by  a  man  on  each  side,  by  means  of  a  rope 
or  handkerchief  tied  round  the  middle.    I  observed  that  whenever 
the  Maraboots  passed  the  house  of  a  Christian,  they  affected  to  be 
ungovernable,    and    endeavoured  to  get  near  it,    pretending  they 
made  the  discoveries  by  smelling  out   Unbelievers.    •    •    •    « 

*  As  the  power  of  taking  upserpents  and  scorpions  is  supposed  tocon- 
tittite  a  Maraboot,  I  determined  to  acquire  that  honourable  title.  Mr- 
Ritchie  bought  some  snakes,  which  we  all  learnt  to  handle,  and  I  soon 
found  out  a  way  of  taking  up  the  largest  scorpions  without  any  dan- 
ger of  being  stung.  However,  in  order  to  observe  the  ceremonies 
graotised  by  these  pretended  saints,  I  sent  for  one  of  the  most  cele^* 
rated,  under  the  pretence  of  wishing  mpelf  to  become  a  Marl> 
boot.  This  fellow  went  through  numberless  prayers  and  forms,  spit* 
ting  in  my  hands,  taking  rose-water  in  his  mouth,  reciting  occasional 
prayers,  and  then  washing  his  own  mouth  and  hands  in  rose-water. 
After  bottlinff  up  the  rose-water,  he  told  me  to  drink  it  on  a  day 
specified^  and  that  then  I  should  be  as  highly  gifted  as  himself.' 

pp.  9—12. 

The  bazaars  are  open  every  day.  Slaves  and  goods  are 
carried  about  by  auctioneers,  who  keep  up  a  cuotinual  din, 
each  calling  the  price  last  bidden.  The  Jews  are  shut  up 
every  evening  at  sun-set  in  a  quarter  of.  the  town  which  they 
exclusively  inhabit ;  and  they  are  not  allowed  to  wear  turbans  of 
any  other  colour  than  blue.  But,  though  much  persecuted,  they 
engross  all  the  trade  and  places  of  profit.  There  are  a  few 
schools,  where  reading  and  writing  are  taught :  a  knowledge 
of  letters  is,  however,  1)y  no  means  a  necessary  passport  to 
places  of  trust  or  emolument  Si<li  Hamet,  the  present  Mi- 
nister, can  neither  read  nor  write.  Our  Travellers  one  day 
put  the  Koran  into  his  hands  the  wrong  side  uppermost,  beg- 
ging him  to  repeat  a  few  lines  of  it.  He  evadea  the  request 
by  pretending  for  some  minutes  to  read  to  himself;  then,  as- 
suming a  sagacious  look,  he  returned  it  with  the  obser?aiioa 
that  it  was  very  well  written.  The  women  stain  their  eyelids 
with  antimony,  which  gives  an  enlarged  appearance  to  the  eye* 
They  use  alsp  rouge  in  great  quantities.    Mamlukes  (gena- 
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rttHy  renegades,  or  fmrchased  -  slaves  from  Georgift  or  Cir* 
cassia,}  enjoy  the  highest  offices :  the  Pasba^s  daughters  are 
not  permitteci  to  marry  any  others.  Some  crimes  are  consi- 
<lered  as  capital  by  law ;  but  many  are  rendered  capital  at  the 
whim  of  the  Pasha.  The  first  Jew  who  happens  to  be  at  hand, 
has  the  honour  of  hangman  thrust  upon  him,  and  he  is  obliged 
to  go  through  with  the  duty.  Theft  is  punished  by  ampu^- 
tatioD  of  the  foot  and  the  hand  :  the  operation  is  performed 
with  a  raaor.  The  bastona<lo  is  the  general  punishment  Cor 
minor  offences.  •  Some  culprits,  who  are  able  to  bribe  or  influ- 
ence the  persons  employed  to  see  the  sentence  executed,  contriTe 
to  stuff  their  trowsers  so  as  to  escape  without  much  suffering. 
This  punishmeot  is  inflicted  on  all  ranks  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Pasha  ;  and  should  his  own.sons  or  his  minister  displease  .him, 
they  would  become  liable  to  it,  nor  would  they  consider 
themselves  at  all  degraded  by  it. 

A  considerable  time  elapsed  before  Mukni  was  ready  for  his 
departure.  In  the  mean  while,  Mr.  Ritchie  made  every  requi- 
site preparation  for  the  journey  on  the  Desert ;  but  the  allow- 
ance  made  by  Govermeot,  bad  been  already  expended  in  qaer-. 
cbamliie,  instruments,  &o. ;  which  merchandize,  having  been 
selected  in  England,  was,  unfortunately,  totally  unfit  for  the 
interior.  Their  funds  were  still  further  reduced  by  Mr.  Rit- 
chie's having  advanced  three  hundred  dollars  for  some  articles 
he  bad  procured  for  Mukni,  which  were  to  be  repaid  him  on 
bis  arrival  in  Fezaan.  Such  was  the  inauspicious  commence- 
ment of  the  mission!  At  last,  on  the  2'2d  of  March,  1:^19, 
the  kaffl^  (caravan)  proceeded  on  their  march.  Captain  Lyon 
divides  his  tour  into  two  parts  ;  the  first  comprising  the  expe- 
dition from  Tripoli  to  Mounsouk,  where  Mr.  Ritchie  died  ;  the 
second,  the  Author^s  researches  in  the  kingdom  of  Fezzan,  pre- 
vious to  his  final  return  to  Tripoli ;— a  measure  which  was 
forced  upon  him  by  the  danger  of  proceeding  without  pecuni- 
ary supplies.  And  thus  ended  the  last  attempt  that  has  yet  been 
communicated  to  us,  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  Africa. 

Mr.  Ritchie's  debilitating  illness  has  deprived  us  of  that  por- 
tion of  information  which,  had  longer  life  been  permitted  to 
biro,  he  would  probably  have  imbodied  in  bis  journal.  Rely- 
ing on  a  retentive  memory,  be  unfortunately  delayed  it  till  it 
was  too  late.  Captain  Lyon  is  no  clerk,  and  he  aspires  to  nothing 
more  than  a  simple  and  unvarnished  statement  of  his  adven- 
tnres.  His  tour  exhibits,  however,  a  picture  of  the  Desert, 
which  is  new  and  interesting ;  and  the  narrative  claims  to  be 
exempted  from  too  fastidious  a  criticism. 
Id  the  kaffl6,  which  consisted  of  about  two  hundred  men,  and  an 
equal  number  of  oamels,  were  several  parties  of  liberated  blacks, 
aU' joyful^  Captain  Lyon  says,  at  the  idea  of  returning  to  their 
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native  land;  though  many  bad  to  walk,  together  with  their  yooDg 
children,  a  distance  of  two  thousand  miles.  The  foUowing-  ex- 
tract from  our  Author's  journal,  will  convey  some  idea  of  the 
delights  of  travelling  in  the  Desert. 

*  April  10.  At  7  A.  M.  cleared  the  pass,  and  proceeded  to  t 
small  wadcy,*  where,  in  spite  of  a  strong  Siroc,  we  succeeded  id 
pitching  our  tents.  The  sand,  however,  flew  about  in  such  qtiaa- 
tities,  that  we  were  unable  to  prepare  any  food,  and  we  could  not 
even  see  thirty  yards  from  as.  Mukni  took  shelter  with  us,  and  ad- 
vised U8  to  strip  to  our  shirts  as  the  best  way  of  withstanding  the 
saod*showers.  In  the  afternoon,  the  wind  having  a  little  subsided^ 
we  cleared  away  the  heaps  of  sand,  which  had  collected  round  our 
goods.  We  found  on  examining  some  of  our  stores,  that  a  large 
organ  had  been  burst  by  the  heat  and  CKcessive  dryness  of  the 
wind.*    p.  70. 

Sockna  stands  on  an  immense  plain  of  gravel.  It  is  a  walled 
town,  containing  about  two  thousand  inhabitants.  In  its  tici- 
nity  there  grow,  in  a  belt  of  sand,  two  hundred  thousand  date 
trees,  which  pay  a  duty,  and,  owing  to  their  excellence,  fetch 
ft  high  price  at  Tripoli.  All  animals  in  the  town  are  fed  oo 
them.  The  water  here  is  brackish  or  bitter.  The  quantity  of 
flies  is  so  immense,  that  flappers  of  wild  bulls'  hair,  tied  to  a 
short  stick,  are  an  indispensable  appendage.  The  people  of 
Sockna  speak  a  language  called  Estaua,  which  our  Author 
conjectures  to  be  the  original  Breber  tongue.  Here  Mukiii  was 
employed  from  day-light  till  dark  in  receiving  tribute. 

'  As  soon  as  the  business  of  one  party  is  settled,  a  prayer  is  re- 
cited, and  room  is  left  for  another  set,  who,  though  they  dispute 
about  paying,  are  never  suffered  by  Mukni  to  carry  their  point; 
for,  just  as  they  appear  most  confident  of  having  their  complaints 
attended  to,  some  one  of  Mukni's  men  cries  out  **  The  Fattha!'* 
(or  first  chapter  of  the  Koran,)  every  one  joining  in  that  prayer. 
This  is  the  signal  for  the  poor  creatures  to  retire,  and  they  are  then 
obliged  to  consider  their  claims  as  settled.'    p.  74. 

A  journey  across  the  Desert,  it  may  he  easily  imagined,  is 
not  very  fertile  in  incident  beyond  the  ordinary  difficulties  sod 
privations  of  want  of  water  and  provisions.  These  our  Tra- 
vellers experienced  in  every  shape.  At  length  they  entered  the 
palm-groves  and  gardens  of  Mourzouk,  in  the  suit  of  Mukni, 
who  was  anxious  that  his  new  Mamlukes  should  be  '  as  fine  as 
<  his  own  people*  on  entering  the  capital  of  his  domioioDS. 


•  Wadevis  a  valley  through  which  the  rains  form  a  temporary 
stream.  But  in  Fezzan,  where  rain  is  almost  unknown,  they  are 
merely  smooth  dells,  not  producing  a  single  plant 
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They  had  been  Ihirf  y-nine  dfty^fronf  Tripoli,  and  the  road,  with 
the  exception  of  Sockna  and  its  vicinity,  had  been  a  dreary 
desert,  having  but  few  wells,  and  those  of  salt  water.  Nothing 
could  have  besn  more  fortunate,  than  their  travelling  with  'the 
Sultan  ;  for,  otherwise,  their  difficulties  must,  the  Author  says, 
have  been  insuperable. 

*  At  noon,  ifwe  could  find  a  tree,  we  stopped  under  it;  if  not, 
we  sat  under  the  shadow  of  our  horses.  Tne  Sultan  was  grand 
victualler,  and  generally  produced  a  bag  of  bread  or  dates.  Each 
one  then  had  a  portion  enough  only  to  break  his  fast ;  and  after  eat- 
ing and  drinking  a  few  mouthfuls  of  water,  stretched  himself  out,  and 
slept  until  the  camels  came  up.  These  rests  were  very  refreshing  to 
the  men  and  the  horses :  but  the  loaded  camels  never  made  any  stop ; 
neither  did  the  poor  Negroes,  who,  with  their  wives  and  their  little 
children,  plodded  on  the  whole  day  over  a  burning  soil,  often  for 
sixteen  hours,  and  sometimes  for  twenty,  whenever  want  of  water 
made  a  forced  march  necessary.  One  of  our  party*  a  poor  old  man 
totally  blind,  arrived  safe  at  Mourzouk  from  Tripoli.  He  had  walked  all 
the  way,  led  by  his  wife,  and  was  kept  alive  by  the  hope  of  onoe  more 
hearing  the  voices  of  his  countrymen.  Our  tents  were  pitched,  when 
the  ground  was  sufficiently  soft  to  admit  the  pegs,  and  our  bales  and 
chests  were  so  placed  as  to  foi-m  a  shelter  for  those  who  had  no  tents. 
The  little  resistance  afforded  by  intervening  objects  to  the  winds  of 
the  desert,  readers  them  very  powerful.  The  camels  are  turned  out 
to  feed  in  the  thin  and  ^scattered  bushes  ;  the  horses  are  hobbled, 
watered  from  the  skins,  and  then  fed.  Camels'  dung  is  a  substitute 
for  wood,  as  it  bums  like  peat,  and  forms  a  glowing  fire.  Cusscussou 
or  Bazeen,  is  then  prepared.  The  Sultanesses  are  no  contemptible 
cooks,  and  they  made  excellent  suppers  for  their  master.  In  an 
evening  we  managed  to  make  a  little  cofiee,  of  which  Mukni  par- 
took  ;  and  as  soon  as  he  went,  his  people  generally  succeeded  him, 
wishing  to  taste  some.  A  cup  of  it  m  tne  morning  taken  fasting,  we 
found  prevented  thirst.  If  we  abstained  from  eating  in  the  early  part  of 
the  day,  we  never  required  water ;  on  the  contrary,  if  any  quantity  of 
water  is  taken  on  an  empty  stomach,  the  person  who  takes  it,  suffers 
great  thirst  the  rest  of  tne  day.  A  wet  cloth  applied  to  the  back  of 
the  neck,  relieves  the  fulness  of  the  head,  after  being  for  many 
hours  «exposed  to  the  sun-— Horses  should  not  be  brought  near  tlie 
wells  till  it  is  their  turn  to  drink ;  if  they  are  kept  in  sight  of  the 
water  without  being  able  to  reach  it,  tney  become  furious,  and 
greedily  devour  the  mud.  Water  is  carried  on  camels,  usually  in 
about  six  gerbas  or  water  skins,  three  on  each  side,  one  slung  above 
the  other.  Horses  occasion  much  trouble  in  a  caravan.  The  quan- 
tity of  water  necessary  to  be  taken  for  them,  is  averaged  at  one  camel 
load  for  every  horse.*  pp.  91 — 3. 

Being  now  settled  at  Mourzouk,  Mukni  behaved  at  first  with 
apparent  kindness  to  his  guests.  He  repai<l  Mr.  Ritchie  the 
three  hundred  dollars,  and  having  received  from  that  gentlema^i 
several  costly  preaeota»  made  biin  aiauy  flattering  promisee  of 
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future  aid.  Bleursouk  is  a  walled  tawo,  ooiitaioing  about  tii 
tbousflud,  five  bundredJnhabiiauts,  who  are  biacka.  The  wal 
and  bousea  are  buill  of  clay,  formed  intot  balls  dried  in  the  sw 
and  cemented  with  tnud  ;  for,  in  those  parts  of  the  desert^  tber 
are  no  stones.  The  streets  arc  narrow  ;  the  houses  meiin  am 
of  only  one  story.  The  casile  where  the  Sultan  resides^  is  at 
immense  irregular  mud  building,  eighty  feet  high.  The  rooiih 
occupied  by  the  Sultan,  are  the  beat,  the  walls  being  smooth 
and  white-washed.  His  couch  is  spread  on  the  groondy  aoit 
his  visiters  squat  down  at  a  res|)ectful  distance.  The  most  air; 
part  of  the  castle  is  occupied  by  the  women,  who  are  called 
Kibere,  or  great  ladies;  the  title  given  to  the  mothers  of  tbe 
Sultan's  children.  There  are  about  fifty  young  women,  ail 
black  and  comely,  guarded  by  live  eunucha,  who  keep  ap  tbek 
authority  by  beating  them. 

Our  Travellers  were  now  miserably  poor,  and  ware  compelled 
to  practise  the  most  rigid  economy,  living  entirely  on  com,  aai 
never  tasting  meat,  unless  fortunate  enough  to  kill  a  pfgeoo. 
A  severe  dysentery  confined  Captain  Lyon  to.his  bed  for  twenty* 
.  two  days  ;  and  when  he  became  convalescent,  Mr.  Ritchie  feB 
sick,  and  was  seized  with  delirium.  Their  money  was  by  this 
time  exhausted  ;  and  tbe  Sultan*s  treacherous  plana  to  distress 
them,  were  so  well  arranged,  that  no  one  would  ouy  their  goods. 

*  For  six  weeks,'  says  Captain  Lyon,  *  we  were  without  makad 
food,  Bubsistinff  on  a  scanty  porUon  oif  com  and  dates.  Our  bone 
were  mere  akeletons,  added  to  which,  Belford  became  totalljdeal^ 
and  so  emaciated  as  to  be  unabie  to  walk.  My  situation  now  created 
the  most  gloomy  apprehensions.  If  my  two  companions  diedt  I  had 
no  money  to  bury  them,  or  to  support  nyaalC  My  naturally  aan- 
guine  mind,  however,  and  above  atf,  mv  firm  reliance  on  that  Power 
which  had  so  mercifully  protected  me  hitherto,  prevented  me  firaai 
from  desponding.  On  Bdford's  beginning  a  litUe  to  rally,  wa  took 
turns  in  nursing  our  poor  companion ;  and  having  no  servant,  we  per* 
formed  for  Mr.  Ritchie  the  moat  menial  offices.  Rhamadan  wm 
announced  on  the  28rd  of  June.  The  strictest  fast  was  immediatelr 
oommenced  before  day  about  S  o'clock,  till  aun-aet  at  7  P.SL 
During  this  time,  no  one  eats  or  drinks,  smokes  or  chews  tobacco; 
and  even  smelling  perfiimes  is  considered  as  wicked,  as  is  swallowing 
the  saliva.    Theneat  was  excessive.  (128  Farenbeit,)'    p.  102. 

At  this  time  they  were  obliged  to  eat  by  stealth ;  for  their 
friend  Mukni  had  surrounded  them  wiih  spies.  In  this  nretch- 
ed  state  of  destitution,  they  met  with  a  remarkable  instance  of 
disinterested  friendship,  in  the  conduct  of  Mohammed  el  Liaari 
and  his  brother  Yussuf,  who  shewed  them  the  greatest  kindness. 
It  is  most  cheering  to  find  among  mankind  in  their  most  de* 
graded  and  abject  condition,  virtuous  exceptions,  which,  like 
the  oaaea  of  tba  deaerta,  refreah  and  gladden  the  mind,  wearied 
with  the  dU>notonotta  and  aombra  pictaiw  of  the  .baseness  fiad 
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exhibited  amoog  tribes  so  ferocious  as  those  of  this 
wretched  couotry* 

Captain  Lyon  describes  a  siogular  tribe  of  Arabs,  of  wbom 
he  feequeotly  saw  detached  parties  at  Mourzouk.  They  are  a 
fine  race,  oomparatively  white.  They  cover  the  face  half  way 
up  the  bridge  of  the  nose ;  the  covering,  which  extends  below 
the  chin  (o  the  breast,  is  of  glazed  cotton,  of  diflferent  colours  : 
the  beard  is  kept  close  clipped  so  as  not  to  interfere  with 
it.  Tbey  wear  turbans  of  different  colours,  and  their  com- 
mon dress  is  a  large  loose  shirt  (the  sleeves  of  the  same  size 
as  tbe  body)  of  blue  cotton.  From  the  left  wrist  hangs  a 
dagger,  the  bilt  towards  the  hand.  No  Tuarick  (this  is  the 
name  of  the  tribe)  is  ever  seen  without  this  appendage,  to- 
gether with  a  light  spear  of  iron  inlaid  with  brass^  about 
six  feet  in  length,  which  is  thrown  to^  a  great  distance.  They 
are  extremely  superstitious,  and  are  for  the  most  part  covered 
with  charms  against  disorders  and  accidents.  Their  language 
ia  the  Breber  tongue,  which  is  spoken  in  the  mountains  behind 
Tunis,  and  in  some  parts  of  Morocco.  They  have  a  strong 
aversion  to  washing  their  clotiies,  and  indeed  to  ablutions  in 
general.  Our  Travellers  made  many  attempts  to  discover  the 
reason  of  this  singular  hydrophobia ;  but  to  all  their  inquiries, 
this  was  the  answer :  *  God  never  intended  that  man  should 
'  injure  his  health  :  water  having  been  given  to  man  to  drink,  it 
'  does  not  agree  with  th^  skin  of  a  Tuarick,  who  always  falls 
'  sick  after  much  washing.*  They  inhabit  the  immense  track 
of  country  called  in  maps  Sahara  or  the  Ghreat  Desert,  wander- 
ing like  other  Arab  tribes,  and  subsisting  by  plunder.  They 
have  a  singular  manner  of  riding  on  swift,  tall  dromedaries, 
called  Maberry,  (the  Heire  of  travellers,)  with  which  they  per* 
form  extraordinary  journeys.  The  saddle,  which  is  very  small, 
b  placed  on  the  withers,  and  confined  by  a  band  ufider  the  belly ; 
and  the  seat  is  maintained  by  balancing  the  body  against  the 
neck  of  the  animal.  They  manage  them  with  great  dexterity. 
The  full  speed  of  the  Maherry  is  a  long  trot  at  about  nine  miles 
an  hour. 

During  our  Author's  residence  at  Mourzouk,  there  arrived  a 
large  kajfi^  of  Arabs,  Tripolines,  and  Tibboo,  (a  tribe  inhabit- 
log  the  country  on  the  road  to  Bornou,)  bringing  about  fourteen 
bundled  slaves  of  both  sexes,  and  of  all  ages.  We  have  been 
accustomed  to  the  roost  horrible  recitals  in  connexion  with  the 
Slave  Trade ;  but  the  following  passage  can  scarcely  be  read 
without  shuddering. 

*  We  rode  out  to  meet  the  great  kaffl6,  and  it  was  indeed  a  piteous 
spectacle !  These  poor  oppressed  beings  were,  many  of  them^  so 
exhausted  as  scarcely  to  be  able  to  walk ;  their  lees  and  feet  were 
swelled,  forming  a  contrsst  with  their  emaciated  bodies.  Thejr  were 
all  bone  down  with  loads  of  fire*wood ;  and  even  poor  little  'cbildten, 
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worn  to  ikeletons  by  fktigue  and  hftrdahipB,  were  obliged  to  bear  cbeir 
burdens,  while  their  inhuman  masters  roide  on  camels  enforcing  from 
time  to  time  obedience  with  the  whip.  Care  waa  taken,  however, 
that  the  hair  of  the  females  should  be  nicely  arranged,  and  their 
bodies  well  oiled,  whilst  the  males  were  closely  shaven,  to  give  then 
a  good  appearance  on  entering  the  town.  Their  dresses  were  simply 
cotton  wrappers,  sometimes  so  torn  as  scarcely  to  cover  them.  We 
observed  one  girl  whose  back  and  shoulders  were  burned  in  little 
sprigs,  so  as  to  resemble  figured  silk,  which  had  a  veir  pretty  appear- 
ance. All  the  traders  speak  of  slaves  as  farmers  do  of  cattle.  1  hose 
recently  bought  from  the  interior  were  fattening,  that  they  might  be 
able  to  go  on  to  Tripoli,  or  Egjrpt*  Thus  a  distance  of  sixteen  or 
eighteen  hundred  miles  is  to  be  traversed,  from  the  lime  these  poor 
creatures  are  taken  from  their  homes;  whilst,  in  the  Interior,  tbey 
may  probably  pass  through  the  hands  of  eight  or  ten  masters.  These 
devoted  victims,  fondly  hoping  that  each  new  purchaser  may  be  the 
last,  find  perhaps  that  they  have  again  to  commence  a  journey  eoually 
long  and  dreary  with  the  one  they  have  just  finished,  under  a 
l^umiog  aun,  with  new  companions,  but  with  the  same  miseries.* 

pp.  120—122. 

Although  Captain  Lyon  bad  no  opportunity  of  following  the 
oourae  of  the  Niger,  he  was  indefatigable  in  collecting  notices 
of  the  interior  frooo  the  Bornou  traders.  Bomou  is  a  lari^e 
tract,  seyen  hundred  miles  south  of  Fezzan.  The  river  Tsad, 
isalled  also  Nil,  runs  through  it.  Its  course  is  from  S.  W.  to 
N.  E. ;  it  is  of  great  breadth,  and  is  crossed  by  heavy  goods 
carried  on  rafts,  floated  on  large  gourds,  which  are  impelled 
forward  by  swimmers.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  this 
river  is  said  by  the  natives  to  run  into  Egypt.  Tombuctoo  is 
about  ninety  days  journey  from  Mourzouk.  Adamses  artless  nar- 
rative had  already  dissipated  the  delusion  which  so  long  pre- 
vailed respecting  the  supposed  magnificence  of  this  negro  cspi* 
tal.  Our  Author,  who  was  diligent  in  his  inquiries  on  the  sub- 
ject, thinks  that  the  exaggerated  accounts  of  its  extent,  may  be 
thus  accounted  for.  Many  of  the  kaffl^s  from  Morocco,  Tripoli, 
and  the  Negro  states  along  the  banks  of  the  Nil,  remain  there 
during  the  rainy  season,  or  until  their  goods  are  sold.  During 
thdr  stay,  they  build  huts  or  houses  to  shelter  themselves  and 
their  merchandise ;  and  thus  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants 
may,  in  the  course  of  a  month,  be  added  to  the  popuhtion. 
From  this  circumstance,  strangers  who  happen  to  be  there  at 
the  time,  are  impressed  with  an  exaggerated  notion  of  the  ex- 
tent and  importance  of  the  place.  Captain  Lyon  adds  nothing 
to  the  information  supplied  by  Adams  relative  to  this  far  famed 
city. 

Our  Author  could  obtain  no  information  respecting  Park  ;  but 
all  the  persons  of  whom  he  made  inquiry,  agreed  that  it  was 
quite  impossible  that  he  should  haTe  beeo  confioed  ia  the  Iowa  • 
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without  its^ei^g  known  to  Che  merditintfi,  who  ar6  in  ttie  habt(s 
of  entering  every  house,  not  excepting  that  of  the  ISnItan  him- 
self;  a  complete  refutation  of  the  notion  so  currenl!y  entertdne^y 
that  he  was,  or  is  still  confined  in  Tombuctoo  by  the  SMltan,  on 
account  of  bis  medical  skill. 

The  Nil,  Goulbi,  Jojiba,  or  Kattagunii  runs  from  Tombuctoo 
jkhrough  Melli  in  the  fellata;  thence  to  Fendab  S.W.  of 
Kashna;  kaeain  makes  its  appearance  at  Kattagum,  four  days 
W.^.W.  otBornou,  where  it  runs  into  a  lake  called  the 
Tsaad.  Thus  far  the  Nil  mky  be  traced ;  the  accounts  of  its 
fiirtber  course  are  merely  conjectural;  yet,  it  is  universally 
agreed,  that  by  one  of  these  routes,  it  joins  the  great  Nile  of 
^7pt  to  the  southward  of  Dongola. 

Although  our  Travellers  did  not  find  themselves  quite  at  ease 
witbio  the  power  of  Mukni,  whose  treachery  they  had  repeated  jy 
occasion  to  suspect,  yet,  they  had  ample  opportunities  of  observ- 
ing and  studying  the  inhabitants. ,  Their  visits  to  the  date- 
groves  for  the  purpose  of  shooting  pigeons,  gave  them  an  insight 
into  their  modes  of  cultivating  grain  and  other  esculent  products, 
mieir  wells  are  like  large  ponds,  twenty  or  thirty  feet  deep ;  the 
bottom  is  a  stratum  of  clay  ;  the  water  salt,  and  offensive.  They 
raise  it  by  means  of  sheers,  made  of  date-trees  lashed  together, 
and  placed  slopiogly  over  the  centre  of  the  pit.  To  this,  one 
or  two  asses  are  attached  by  a  light  harness,  and  run  down  a 
«teep  bank ;  wliile  the  men  employed  assist  them  in  drawing, 
quickening  their  pace  by  pricking  their  flanks  with  their  small 
reaping  hooks.     The  water  runs  into  small  channels  round  the 

firdeit,  ^hile  the  women  and  children  distribute  it  with  scoops, 
he  dates,  when  quite  dry,  are  buried  in  square  holes,  and  then 
cov^ed  with  sand. 

The  condition  of  the  party  became  every  day  more  destitute. 
They  hired  a  woman  to  cook  for  them,  but  she  was  required  to 
come  only  once  a  day  to  bake  their  bread,  or  to  make  their  cuss- 
cussou,  for  they  were  obliged  to  observe  a  spare  diet;  and  it 
often  hap|{eoed  that  when  she  had  stolen  half  their  allowance, ' 
Ihey  were  pbliged  to  fast  till  the  morrow.  Belford  having  con- 
atrooted  a  kind  of  rude  carriage  for  Mukni,  which  gave  him 
great  satisfaction,  was  rewarded  by  this  munificent  potentate 
witb  seven  dollars,  which  he  brought  home  in  triumph ;  and  these 

*  really  saved  us,*  says  our  Author,  '  when  on  the  very  brink  of 

*  starvation.' 

'  We  economized  our  small  allowance  of  money/  (they  had  sold  a 
bone  for  seventy  dollars)  *  which,  however,  sooh  became  much  re- 
duced. Belford  and  I  fell  ill  about  this  time.  I  remained  a  week  in 
bed,  and  rotfefVom  it  a  skeleton.  One  night,  as  we  were  all  sitting 
^Mttively  on  our  mat,  our  friend  Yusuf  came  in,  and,  addressing  Mr. 
iU|dHe,  oaid,  <'  Yusuf,  you  and  Said  are  my  friends.    Mukqi  has 
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'  hopes  joa  nay  die,  that  he  inaj  aecnre  to  hinMelf -all  jour  goods.  Toa 
aeem  veiy  melancholy ;  do  you  want  money  ?"  Mr.  Ritchie  having 
acknowledged  that  he  did,  Yusuf  rejoined,  *'  I  have  none  myself,  but 

'  I  will  borrow  some  for  yon.  *'  Twenty  dollars  being  the  sum  named, 
our  kind  friend  went  out,  and  soon  returned  with  thirty  1  an  act  of 
generosity  so  uolooked  for,  that  we  were  incapable  of  thanking  him 
as  he  desenred.  This  seasonable  supply  enabled  us  to  buy  good 
food,  and  to  make  some  amends  for  our  late  privations.  Our  health 
soon  improved,  and  Mr.  Ritchie's  spirits  began  to  brighten.' 

pp.  187—188. 

But  this  interval  of  hope  was  soon  darkened.  On  the  8th  of 
November,  poor  Ritchie  was  a<^ain  attackcfd  by  illness,  and  on 
the  20ih,  expired.  Durini^  this  lime,  he  was  for  the  most  part 
delirious,  but  whei^he  had  in  some  descree  recovered  his  intellect, 
he  expressed  an  anxiety  to  know  whether  letters  had  arrived  an- 
nouncine^  a  further  allowance  of  money  from  Goveriiinent. 
When  Captain  Lyon  replied  in  the  negative,  he  made  no  com- 
ment. The  two  survivors  .of  thi^s  ill-fated  party  were  themselves 
reduced  to  the  lowest  state  of  debilitv. 

*  We  looked  at  each  other,'  says  our  Author,  ^  expecting  that  in 
a  few  days  it  might  be  our  own  lot  to  follow  our  lamented  companion. 
And  now,  for  the  first  time,  my  hones  did  indeed  fail  me.  Belford 
formed  a  rough  coffin  out  of  our  chests.  The  washers  of  the  dead 
came  to  perform  their  melancholy  office,  and  the  body  was  washed, 
perfumed,  and  rubbed  with  camphor.  During  our  preparations  for 
the  burial,  the  women,  who  are  always  hired  to  cry  at  the  death  of 
persons  whose  friends  can  pay  them,  proposed  to  perform  that  dis* 

'  eusting  office,  but  I  shot  the  door  unceremoniously  against  tliem. 
When  I  was  out  of  sight,  some  persons  stole  several  of -our  effects, 
and  I  now  clearly  saw  that  we  were  considered  as  lawful  plunder.  We 
hired  men  to  carry  the  coffin,  but  one  of  them  left  us.  and  poor  Bel- 
ford  was  obliged  to  supply  his  place.  The  clay  below  the  sand  was 
white,  which  was  considered  as  a  good  omen.  We  had,  during  the 
night,  unknown  to  the  people,  read  our  Protestant  burial  service  over 

.  the  body.  At  the  grave,  ^e  recited  the  first  chapter  of  rbe  Koran,  which 
the  most  serious  Christian  would  consider  as  a  beautiful  and  applicable 
prayer  on  such  an  occasion.  We  returned  homel^o,  pass  a  day  of 
misery.  It  was  necessary  to  distribute  food  to  the  poor,  who  sur- 
rounded our  door  in  great  numbers,  and  we  had  no  mon^yt^  purchase 
a  morsel  for  ourselves.  YusuPs  kindness  having  again  supplied  our 
wants,  I  Succeeded  in  getting  the  house  a  little  more  quiet.  Wfthia 
an  hour  after  the  funeral,  acourier  arrived  from  Tripoli,  announcing 
that  a  further  allowance  of  i^lOOOhad  been  made  by  our  Goverament 
for  the  expenses  of  the  mission.  Had  this  letter  reached  us  a  little 
sooner,  many  of  our  distresses  would  have^  been  prayented.' 

pp.  191— I9S. 

Various  reasons  induced  Captain  Lyon  to  return  to  EugLiad. 
The  sum  of  jflOOO  was  by  no  means  adequate  to  oarry  hioi 
Ihioufh  Africa ;  aa  i%  jrould  haw  been  .requisite  to  '^unahasft 
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•  goods  wboUy  diflerent  from  those  provided  for  the  mission.  As 
a  precaution  to  future  travellers,  he  states,  that  their  adoption  of 
the  Moorish  costume,  was  by  no  means  a  sufficient  security  in 
traversing  the  Interior.  Whenever  they  had  occasion  to  remaio 
at  any  atation,  it  was  requisite  to  conform  also  to  the  duties  of 
the  Mohammedan  reliffion,  without  which  precaution,  their  Uvea 
would  have  been  in  perjietual  jeopardy.  But,  by  attendins^  the 
establisiied  prayers,  and  repeating,  *  There  is  no  ^od  but  God, 
'  Mohammed  is  his  prophet,'  they  obviated  all  suspicions.  Into 
the  morality  of  this  compliance,  it  is  not  our  present  business 
to  institute  an  inquiry. 

Previously  to  his  return  to  Tripoli,  Captain  Lyon  determined 
to  ascertain  the  situation  of  other  parts  of  Fezzan  South  and 
East  of  Mourzouk.    We  cannot  follow  him  throu'srh  these  re- 

.searches,  but  must  content  ourselves  with  s.iying  that  he  has,  at 
great  personal  risk  and  with  untried  perseverance,  succeeded  in 
making  a  more  accurate  survey  of  this  part  of  the  Desert,^  than 
our  most  8Hni>^uine  expectations  had  led  us  to  anticipate.  His 
notices  of  the  rude  trihes  that  inhabit  those  regions,  and  of  the 
animal  and  vegetable  products  of  the  country,  liave  been  col- 
lected with  the  most  indefatigable  industry.  Upon  the  whole, 
we  have  read  the  volume  with  considerable  interest,  an  interest 
tinged  with  melancholy.  Captain  Lyon  has  given  a  plain,  un-* 
adorned  niirrdtive,  which,  in  our  opinion,  owes  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  its  charm  to  the  absence  of  all  rhetorical  afTectation. 

■  ■  ,IP.I»,,|  ■■■■  ,1,  ,|,M     ,      „  I    — 

Art.  III.  Narrative  of  the  Chinese  Embasiy  to  the  Khan  of  the  Tour" 
gouth  Tartars  iu  the  Years  1712,  13,  14,  and  15,  By  the  Chinese 
Ambassadors  and  published  by  the  Emperor's  authority  at  Pekin. 
Translated  from  the  Chinese,  and  accompanied  by  an  Appendix 
of  Miscellanous  Translations.  By  Sir  George  Thomas  Staunton, 
Bart.  LL.D.  and  F.R.S.  8vo.  pp.  330.  Price  ISs.  London.  1821. 

nrO  Sir  George  Staunton  belongs  the  praise  of  having  been 
'  the  first  translator  of  a  Chinese  book  into  the  English 
language.  The  Ta  Tsins:  Leu  Le<^,  or  the  penal  code  of  China, 
which.  ,h^  translated  in  1810,  is  a  monument  of  the  astonishing 
proficiency  which  unwearied  diligence  enabled  him  to  make  in 
that  mysterious  and  difficult  tongue.  It  cannot,  however,  ba 
denied,  that  he  had  peculiar  and  exclusive  advantages  for  its 
attainment.  .  He  was  scarcely  eleven  years  of  age,  when  he  ac« 
(^mpanied  Lord  Macartney's  embassy  to  Pekin.  During  his 
residence  in  China,  he  received  regular  insiructions  in  the  lan- 
guage, and,  on  his  return  to  England,  brought  with  him  one  or 
two  natives.  With  this  elementary  knowledge,  he  went  out 
again  to  China  as  a  supercargo,  where  he  resided  several  years ; 
during  which  lin^e,  he  assiduously  kept  alive  and  augmented  bia 
•a^uaioiaiiee  withi  t)ia  written  charaettr . 
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Out  fead^rs  fnay  not  probiibty  hkve  fbrttacfd  k  dii6  efitimat^  of 
the  difficulties  oT  such  an  acquisition.  Iteasotiin^  ftbiti  ordinary 
knalogies,  tliey  may  be  disposed  to  considetr  it  tnerely  as  a 
triumph  oVer  the  common  perplexities  of  a  foreign  tongue,  which 
d  certain  degree  of  attention  and  familiarity  with  those  by  ilrhoiti 
It  h  spoken,  will  gradually  achieve.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
'entertain  any  accurate  notions  upon  the  subject,  without  advert- 
ing to  the  written  language  of  China  as  a  distinct  and  anomalous 
'contrivance  for  the  communication  of  ideas.  Rules  and  systems 
of  construction  constituting  what,  in  speaking  of  languages  ih 
generali  is  called  Grammar,  have  nothing  to  do  With  Chineise 
\rritings.  The  elementary  characters  are  representations  of  Sen- 
sible objects,  and  signs  or  symbols  of  abstract  ideas.  iTheir 
number  is  two  hundred  and  fourteen  ;  and  the  combinations  of 
Which  these  marks  are  rendered  susceptible,  constitute  the  whote 
6(  a  Written  language  which  paints  discourse,  and  speaks  to 
the  ey^.  In  all  other  languages,  from  the  Sanskrit  to  the 
Celtic,  from  East  to  West,  however  diversified,  this  feature 
UAiforinly  prevails,' — that  ideas  are  expressed  by  a  combination 
of  letters,  representing,  not  the  ideas  themselves,  but  certain 
particular  sounds,  which  signify  conventionally  those  ideas. 
Bat  the  Chinese  language  almost  realizes  the  visionary 
Scheme  of  Bishop  Wilkins,  und  is  in  the  strictest  sense,  a  phi- 
losophical language.  It  immeiliately  conveys,  according  to  ati 
estaUished  classification,  the  ideas  as  they  present  themselves  fo 
the  understanding,  and  is  wholly  independent  of  the  sounds  em- 
ployed to  give  them  Utterance. 

Enough  has  probably  been  said  to  prove,  that,  beautlflil  and 
ingenious  as  the  theory  of  this  singular  language  may  be,  ^the 
practice  of  it  must  be  highly  inconvenient  and  pclrplexing.  A 
more  familiar  idea  may  perhaps  be  conveyed  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  combination  of  two  hundred  and  fourteen  characters 
may  be  carried,  by  simply  remarking,  that  the  dictionary  of 
Chma,  so  called  Kar  c{ox*i'9  consists  of  more  than  two  hundred 
Tolomes,.  and  contains,  it  is  said,  si)^ty  thousand  characters. 
Add  to  this,  that  these  characters,  besides  being  pictores  iind 
representations  of  perceptible,  or  arbitrary  symbols  of  mtel- 
Jectual  objects,  are  perpetually  used  in  a  Sense  which  has  no 
immediate  relation  to  the  pictures  dr  signs  Which  they  represent 
'  s^iiarately,  but,  by  inf<^rence  or  antilogy,  convey  in  tneir  combt- 
'  nation  a  tdtally  distinct  image.  Thtis,  the  compound  of  primttiire 
bharacters  representing  mouth  and  maternal  Aotom,  implies 
affectuMUte  admonitioft.  A  matij  in  iDombinatitfn  with  a  Jlf^M, 
signifies  a  village.  It  is  the  frequent  use  of  this  altegorioal  or 
metaphorical  figure,  that,  while  it  constitutes  the  wealth  and 
copiousness  of  the  language,  renders  it  so  inaocesdiUe  and 
difficult.    Nor  are  the  significations  of  the  <iharact<^r  to  be  it- 
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tfiQed  by  inerip  readiDg,  however  syst^fnatie  or  Uborious.  \ 
competent  knowledge  of  Chipeae  history,  customs,  and  mod^ 
of  t)iinkio(f,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  their  development.  A 
Hingle  init^noe  will  elucidate  our  meaning.  The  chtiracter  sig- 
nifying marriage^  is  a  combination  of  the  signs  representing 
wine  and  seal ;  because  the  wine  presented  in  that  solemnity  by 
the  bridegroofn  to  the  bride,  is  the  seal  of  the  union.  Her^, 
tbep,  lies  the  principal  impediment  to  the  attainment  of  this 
^in^ular  dialect.  The  Jesuits  were  generally  unsuccessful  in 
their  attempt?  to  decypher  the  metaphorical  parts  of  it }  and 
although  the  zeal  and  industry  of  later  students  have  achieved 
piiraclea  in  the  Qultiitation  of  Chinese  literature^  a  diction  guarded 
as  it  were  by  so  impenetrable  a  frontier,  wili»  we  apprehend, 
long  continue  to  be  among  the  rarest  accomplishments  of  human 
4iiigeno€.  Let  us  not,  however,  despair.  ]|lnch*  has  already 
been  effected  towards  this  ynportanl  ol^ect,  by  those  who  are 
engaged  in  the  pious  labours  of  converting  the  heathen  from  his 
idolatry ;  before  the  victorious  progress  of  whose  benevcdence, 
every  difficulty  seems  successively  to  disappear,  that  has  here- 
tofore retarded  the  oompreheosion  of  the  divided  famiUes  of  the 
earth  in  the  golden  bonds  of  Christian  union. 

Having  said  so  much  of  the  hinguage,  we  have  but  little 
epace  to  apeak  of  the  literature  of  this  extraordinary  people.  .  It 
may  be  sufficient  to  convey  some  notion  of  its  extent  and  variety, 
*to  remarii,  that  the  Chinese  press  is  nearly  as  prolific  as  oar 
•own.  The  Chinese  are  a  nation  of  readers ;  and  their  books 
.arc  inconceivably  cheap.  Novels,  apologues,  jest-books,  tin- 
perial  exkortaiione,  songs,  romances,  dramas,  books  of  cookery, 
almanacks,  and  oourt-caleodars,  are  in  constant  curculation  from 
the  oapital  to  the  provinces.  To  those  who  cherish  a  liberal 
curiosity  concerning  that  remote  nation,  their  literature,  in  which 
•they  draw  their  own  portrait,  and  sketch  their  own  habits  and 
institutions,  is  an  invaluable  source  of  information.  For  we  are 
completely  shot  out  from  personal  communication  with  them, 
being  merely  permitted  to  peep  at  them  from  Canton  or  Maoao, 
as  through  a  grate,  where  our  factory  converse  with  them  through 
the  medium  of  a  mercantile  jargon,  intelligible  only  to  themselves  ^ 
and  the  individuals  with  whom  they  traffic.  It  is  obvious, 
tlicrefore,  that  we  are  under  no  trifling  obligations  to  those  who, 
hawing  mastered  their  language,  bring  us  into  a  literary  and 
imellectoal  contact  with  a  country  almost  hermetically  sealed  to 
tfH  exiernid  intercourse. 

The  woA  translated  by  Sir  George  Staunton,  to  which  we 
have  already  referred,  presented  us  with  a  view  of  the  inUmal 
policy  of  that  vast   empire.    The  volume  now  before  us,  to 
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*  Particularly  by  Dr.  Morrison,  and  Dr»  Milne. 
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ipvhieli  it  is  time  to  advert,  illustrates  tlieir  foreign  relatiotis. 
But,  from  tie  peculiar  {genius  of  their  policy  towards  other 
countripK,  it  itiny  be  readily  conceived  that  these  are  topics  which 
cannot  occupy  a  very  couhpicuous  portion  of  their  literature.  It 
is  indeed,  as  Sir  George  Staunton  in  his  well- written  preface 
remarks, 

*  but  rarely,  and  with  apparent  reluctance,  that  the  Chinese  writers 
notice  foreign  nations  at  all.  Thus,  relations  of  voyages  and  travels, 
and  narratives  of  foreign  negotiations  and  expeditions,  which  are  so 
numerous,  and  read  with  so  much  avidity  amongst  us  in  Europe,  are 
of  very  rare  occurk-ence  among  the  productions  of  the  Chinese  press  ; 
even  of  those  limited  communications  and  transactions  with  the 
neighbouring  powers,  which  of  necessity  occasionally  take  place,  but 
few  traces  appear  in  their  published  writings ;  and  the  followiiiig  wm'k 
IS,  in  fact>  the  only  one  which  the  Translator  has  met  with  of  anj 
authority,  which  strictly  belongs  to  this  dass^  and  at  the  same  time 
enters  at  some  length  into  the  detail  ot  the  principles  of  their  external 
policy.'  Preface,  p.  9 

I'he  Chinese  title  of  the  book  is  Yee-yeu*loo,  ^*  A  descripijlioa 
of  foreign  countries.*'  The  notices,  however,  of  the  coutilrie» 
travelled  through,  are  short  and  incidental.  The  more  imnie- 
ciiate  object  of  the  work  is,  the  proceedings  of  the  embassy  lipon 
which  the  Author  was  sent  by  the  Emperor  of  China,  in  1712, 
to  the  Khan  of  tlie  Tourgouihs ;  a  tribe  oC  Calmuc  Tartars,  ivlio 
iben  inhabited  the  banks  of  the  Volga.  The  ambassador  details, 
iti  the  form  of  a  journal,  the  incidents  that  occurred  on  his 
journey,  and  his  intercourse  with  the  Russians  and  Tourgootbs ; 
and  then  concludes  with  a  recapitulation  of  the  whole,  in  the 
form  of  an  official  report  of  the  Embassy.  The  mission  was  a 
remarkable  eveiU  in  Chinese  history.  It  was  a  laborious  and 
hazardous  expedition  to  tlie  distance  of  several  thousand  mUea, 
through  the  terri.oiics  of  powerful  and  often  hostile  states. 
The  descriptions  of  the  scenery,  iiihahitants,  and  remarkable 
objects  which  were  seen  on  the  route,  are,  it  is  true,  meagre  and 
unsatisfactory;  but  the  form  of  narratioo  assumed  by  the 
r  Writer,  lias  led  him  to  describe  the  manners  and  notions  of  his 
own  countrymen,  as  frequently  as  those  of  the  people  vvhom  be 
visits ;  a  peculiarity  which,  to  an  English  reader,  gives  it  con- 
siderable value,  as  China  is  natuially  an  object  of  greater 
curiosity  than  Tariary  or  Siberia.  It  derives  a  further  interest 
froni  its  supplying  a  link  in  the  chain  of  history^  in  respeet  |o 
those  pastoral  nations  of  Asia,  which  was  previoUtdy  wauling; 
since  it  is  only  from  this  Narrative,  that  the  connexion  between 
China  and  the  Tourguuth  tribes  of  Tartars,  receives  the  sUgbleat 
<iegre^  of  eluoidaiion. 

It  also  throws  some  liQ:iit  on  the  Russian  intercourse  Wiih 
China.    In  1710,  it  is  well  known,  that  some  untoward  cireum. 


«1«noe8  having  interrupted  the  trade  of  Russia  with  the  C-iinese. 
an  embassy  was  sent  from  Moscow,  of  which  the  publ  c  h:ive 
long  hi*en  in  possession  of  a  curious  and  inteifsiinc:  aceotini  by 
Mr.  Bellf  an  English  i^eiitleman  \\h  >  was  attached  to  it.  It  is 
a  satisfactory  proof  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Chinese  uork, 
that  there  is  a  {general  coincidence  in  the  narratives  of  these 
nearly  contemporary  expeditions. 

The  result  of  Lord  Amherst*s  mission  is  well  known.  But  it 
aeems  from  the  uniform  lans^ua^^e  of  the  Chinese  Author,  that 
the.eztravasi^ant  pretensions  and  haus^hty  demands  of  the  impe- 
rial court,  which  had  in  1806  defeated  the  embassy  from  Russia, 
and  afterwards  frustrated  that  of  the  British  "overiunent,  were 
by  no  means  the  fruit  of  a  modern  policy,  but  of  ancient  and 
established  precedent,  and  acted  upon  by  the  most  enlightened 
princes  of  the  Tartar  dynasty,     . 

We  could  not  suppress  a  smile,  when  Tu-li-shin,  the  Am« 
bassador  and  Author  of  the  narrairve,  after  enumerating  the  of- 
ficial sitiistions  which  he  held  previou**  to  his  envoyship,  proceeds 
to  state  with  the  utmost  simplicity,  the  fact  of  his  liaviuf^  been 
dismissed  from  a  former  employment  for  want  of  capacity  \  ap 
acknowledfl^ment  of  rave  occurence  io  the  olficial  departments 
of  other  countries. 

*  It  happened  that  on  the  day  when  I  was  first  presented  at  court, 
one  of  the  assistant  dccretaryghips  to  the  council  of  state  became  va* 
cant ;  and  the  counsellors  having  been  pleased  to  recommend  me  as 
worthy  of  some  mark  of  royal  favour,  the  emperor  was  graciously 
Rioved  to  promote  me  in  consecpience  to  that  superior  office.  I  was, 
about  the  same  time,  appointed  to  inquire  into  certain  deficieril 
branches  of  revenue,  and  after  accomplishing  that  service,  but  pre* 
vious'to^my  return  to  the  capital,  I  was  nominated  to  the  ^uperinten* 
dance  and  custody  of  the  sacred  animals  belonging  to  the  department 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Rites  and  Ceremonies.  XJnfortunatelif^  my 
iakfUs  and  capacity  praocd  inadequate  ioihe  projpjcr  disckarge  of  thy 
seva-al duiieSf  and  I/ailed  to  answer  the  expectations  which  the  em- 
peror in  his  gracious  goodness  had  formed,  when  he  thus  selected 
and  empioyl^d  me.  Having  been  in  consequence  censured  and  dis* 
missed  altogether  from  the  public  service^  I  retired  to  Lin-loo,  where.  . 
I  rem'ained  seven  years  and  upwards,  devoting  my  time  to  the  culti« 
vation  of  my  fanh  and  to  the  service  of  my  parents.  At  length,  when  * 
it  was  determined  to  send  a  special  mission  to  the  kingdom  of  the 
^urgoutltt,  I  hambly  addressed  a  petition  to  his  majesty  to  be  em- 
ployed on  the  occasion,  that  I  roi^ht  thus  have  an  opportunity  of 
evincing  the  grateful  sense  I  entertained  of  the  many  favours  I  bad  at 
former  times  enjoyed  under  the  imperial  government.  Being  ad- 
mitted in  consequence  to  the  imperial  presence^  1  had  again  the  hap- 
piness of  witnessing  the  benign  influence  and  excellent  effects  of  the 
.  taored  virtues  of  his  majesty,  by  whom  I  was  restored  to  my  former 


fMik  and  offices,  and  TurtliiBr  honoured  with  hia  majejity's  ipeciai. 
raands  to  proceed  on  the  service  I  had  solicited.'    pp.  6-— 9. 

The  instructions  ( in  the  form  of  an  imperial  edict)  giren  by 
tlie  Chinese  monarch  to  his  Ambassador,  are  very  remariLable. 
We  select  the  following  passage. 

*  On  the  occasion  of  ypur  interview  with  Cha-han-khany'  (  Peter  L^ 
Caar  of  Russia,)  *  if  you  are  asked  what  we  principally  esteem  and 
reverence  in  China,  you  may  thus  reply.  In  our  empire  fidelity^ 
'filial piety,  charity,  justice,  and  sincerity  are  esteemed  above  all  things. 
We  revere  and  abide  by  them.  They  are  the  principles  upon  which 
we  administer  the  empire  as  well  as  govern  ourselves.  In  the  face  of 
danger  we  firmly  adhere  to  them.  There  have  been  many  who  have 
even  fearlessly  encountered  death  rather  than  abandon  them.  We  like- 
wise make  many  sacrifices  and  oblations;  we  pray  for  good  things,  and 
we  deprecate  evil  things ;  but  if  we  did  not  act  honestly,  if  we  were 
not  faithful,  pious,  charitable,  just,  and  sincere,  of  what  avail  would 
be  our  prayers  and  our  sacrifices  i  In  our  empire,  therefore,  there  is 
no  hostile  array  of  shields  and  spears,  no  severe  punishments.' 

pp.  13— I4h 

The  above  piece  of  imperial  morality  may  be  considered  as  a 
species  of  summary  of  the  Confudan  system  of  faith.  But, 
^whatever  might  have  been  the  purity  of  Chinese  polity  in  the 
reigns  of  the  earlier  monarcbs  of  the  Tartar  family,  we  fear  that 
the  gavermraent  of  that  immense  empire  has  gradually  descended 
from  this  moral  elevation.  The  provinces  are  far  from  being 
exempt  from  intestine  war ;  and  the  disclaimer  of  severe  inflic- 
tions upon  oifeoders,  we  conceive  to  be  entirely  without  foiuida* 
tion  in  the  whole  annals  of  China.  In  no  country  have  the  fre- 
quency and  brutality  of  corporal  panishment  more  hardened  the 
heart,  and  diffused  a  more  general  indifference  to  human  ^uflfer- 
ing,  than  in  China.  To  say  nothing  of  the  bamboo,  which  is 
perpetually  at  work,  the  kang^  or  wooden  collar,  is  a  daily  pu- 
nishment ;  and  Mr.  Ellis,  the  secretary  to  Lord  Amherst's  mis- 
sion, describes  the  punishment  of  face^ilapping  as  peculiarly 
hlirsh  and  degrading.  It  was  inflicted,  be  tells  us,  ^itb  a  short 
piece  of  hide ;  the  hair  of  the  culprit  was  twisted  till  his  eyes 
almost  started  from  their  sockets,  and  on  his  cheeks,  which 
were  much  distended,  blows  were  repeatedly  struck :  the  ex- 
eeutioners,  he  adds,  seemed  to  delight  in  his  sufferings. 

But  the  Embassy  yields  considerably,  in  point  of  interest,  to 
(he  other  contents  of  the  volume,  which  Sir  George  Staunton  has 
subjoroed  in  the  form  of  an  appendix.  It  consists  of  an  abstraot 
of  part  of  a  Chinese  novel,  some  notices  of  Chinese  plays,  an 
extract  from  a  Chinese  herbal,  artd  a  collection  of  docoments 
from  the  Pekin  Gazette.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  Oa- 
aette  is  a  most  important  state-engine  in  China,  and  exhibits  a 
restless  anxiety  to  conciliate  public  opinion  upon  all  questions  of 


|iriiojf ;  fthd  it  is  pleasing  to  observe  how  much  agove^dmiQli 
¥^cb,  in  theory,  is  s  pure  despotism,  is  practically  iDitt|*;ated  by 
the  itiflueote  pf  that  public  feeling  ivbich  controls  by  asitent  but 
-visible  c^>eratioii,  the  ex^cise  of  supreme  power  even  in  its 
sternest  ami  most  odioiis  forms.  This  solicitude  to  seoure  the 
pubHc  approbation,  is  strikingly  manifested  in  an  edjct  relative  tn 
the  puDisbflQent  of  a  disobedient  general. . 

*  2*th  and  25th  of  the  6th  moon  of)  ,  a. ,„...*  ic**.  »^a  m^u  lonn 
the  Sth  year  of  Kia  King.j    ^"S*"*  ^^*  «"^  ^^*»  ^^- 

*  IMPERIAL  EDICT. 

'  The  power  residing  with  the  sovereign  b  chiefly  displayed  in  the 
distribution  of  rewards  and  ponishments.  The  exercise  of  this  power 
ought  to  be  guided  by  exact  impartiality  and  a  scrupulous  attention  to . 
the  public  good,  to  the  exclusion  of  private  interests.  Excessive  libe* 
rality  in  rewards,  is  oflen  productive  of  ingratitude  from  those  on 
whom  it  is  conferred.  Extreme  severity  of  punishment,  is  disheart- 
ening and  oppressive.  On  the  other  hand,  it  merit  fails  to  meet  with 
its  reward,  a  due  encouragement  to  others  is  withheld.  If  a  guilty 
action  is  unpunished,  the  principles  of  correction  and  amendment  are 
abandoned. 

*^  These  maxims  are  ever  to  be  kept  in  view,  but  more  especidfy  irt 
military  matters.  For,  if  a  superior  officer  who  viohites  the  laws  is 
suffered  to  escape,  what  motive  is  held  out  to  excite  the  coorage  of 
others  ?  But  above  all,  when  we  see  myriads  of  our  subyects^  our 
children,  perishing  in  consequence,  their  unburied  Remains  arresting 
our  attention,  must  not  this  touch  and  rend  the  heart  of  their  father 
and  sovereign  i  Shall  we  then  protect  and  skreen  an  unworthy  offic^r^ 
the  author  of  such  great  calamities  ?  The  imperial  line  of  Ta-tsiog  has 
not  given  to  the  empire  a  master  so  incapable.  In  order  to  the  expi- 
ation, therefore,  oi  the  crimes  whereof  the  late  vice-roy  Quay-lung 
stands  convicted,  an  extraordinary  edict,  declaratoryof  our  pleasure 
thereon,  shall  shortly  be  made  public* 

It  seems  that  this  edict  was  shortly  after  issued ;  and  it  di- 
rected that  Quay-lung  should  be  permitted  to  be  his  own  execu- 
tioner, that  is,  should  be  privately  strangled  in  prison. 

Another  edict  extracted  from  the  Pekiu  Gazette  nearly  of  tbe 
same  date,  elucidates  one  of  the  usages  of  this  remarkable 
people. 

«  IMPERIAL  EDICT. 

The  marriage  of  the  third  Imperial  Princess  Ho-je,  being  appointed 
to  take  place  in  the  ensuing  Spring,  the  Tribunal  of  Matnematics  is 
ordered  to  select  a  fortunate  day  fbr  its  celebration.^ 

Ww  hunent  that  our  space  is  too  circuflasortbed  to  porssit  us 
to  onike  an  extract  from  the  abstract  of  the  novel.  Our  readsM 
will  probably  recollect  tbe  little  Chinese  Romance  published  by 
Dr.  rcr<>y,  4vliich,  thotigh  appearing  under  the  dibsdvfntagc  of 


m  double  translation,  conveys  a  juster  and  more  litely  |Nctnf« 
of  the  actual  state  of  manners  and  society  in  Cbina^  ibao  may 
other  work  in  our  language.  We  could  Inifr  ^slied  on 
this  account,  that  Sir  Georice  Staunton  had  not  given  us  rea- 
son to  believe  that  be  had  wholly  abandoni^d  his  Chinese  pursuits; 
an  intimatioa  we  receive  with  great  sorrow,  because  the  noTds 
and  romances  of  that  country  must  necessarily  lay  o|)en  view9  of 
the  national  habits  and  character  which,  in  our  present  imperfect 
intercourse  with  it|  must  be  wholly  out  of  our  reach.  For,  with 
all  the  massive  tomes  which  have  been  written  upon  China,  we 
are  lamentably  ignorant  of  its  domestic  society  :  a  feature  which 
the  catholic  missionaries,  who  had  exclusively  the  means  of 
observing  it,  have  altogether  overlooked.  It  was  with  the 
hope  of  obtaining  this  interesting  ^ipeties  of  information,  that 
Mr.  Manning  parsed  ten  years  on  the  skirts  of  the  empire-^with 
fruhletiS  perseverance,  since  he  was  never  permitted  to  advance 
a  mile  into  the  interior. 

The  dramatic  works  of  the  Chinese  are  less  adapted  to  re- 
ward the  labour  of  the  translator.  They  are  too  local  and  national 
to  impart  pleasure  as  mere  compositions ;  and  if  minute  beauties 
of  style  and  diction  are  lo^t  in  the  translation,  what  sources  of 
interest  will  remain  ?  The  dramatic  .ilialogu^,  drily  rendered, 
and  unaided  by  the  action,  can  present  unjy  an  Jmperfect  outline 
of  that  interesting  picture  of  life  uiid  manners,  which  in  their 
novels  and  romances  is  filled  up  in  its  minutest  details.  We 
eould  have  wishedj  however,  ihAt  our  Author  had  ^oiiffrred  upon 
us  a  few  remarks  relative  to  the  present  stale  of  th^-ir  drama,  10 
addition  to  the  slight  sketch  drawn  by  Mr.  Davis,  a  youniTt  but 
distinguished  Chinese  schobr,  published  in  his  introdiiction  to 
the  *'  Heir  in  his  Old  Age,*'  translated  by  that  gentleman  * 

All  travellers,  however,  seem  to  agree  with' regard  to  the 
grossneas  and  puerility  of  their  dramatic  representations.  Mr. 
£llis  represents  them  as  mere  panton»imes,  and  observes  of 
one  of  them,  that  the  part  of  a  tttag  teat  the  heut  per* 
/brmed.  But  it  has  never  been  satisfactorily  explained  why 
Chey  should  exhibit  these  miserable  puppet-shews  before 
foreign  ambassadors,  while  they  have  regular  comedies  and 
tragedies  which  are  constantly  represented  at  their  own  en- 
tertainments. Mr,  Davis  conjectures,  that  their  characteristic 
oontempt  for  foreigners  has  pc!:suaded  them  to  think  .that  noise 
and  dumb-shew  are  more  suited  to  the  capacities  of  tbeiir  visi- 
ters, and  that  more  intellectual  exhibitions  would  be  thrown 
away  upon  them. 

•  •  It  would  be  affectation,  were  we  not  to  waive  all  observations 
am  the  critical  merits  of  these  translations,  or  not  to  acknowledge 

♦  y.  leletrie  Kevtaw,  N.8.  Tel.  Xtl.  p.  167«  H  iff* 
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our  incompetPQcy  to  (^ive  any  opinion  at  all  as  £o  their  execution. 
We  have  consulted,  however,  an  authority  which  is  decinive 
^Mritli  us  GO  all  subjects  of  this  nature,  and  we  learn  fro  n  that 
source,  that  the  versions  are  close  and  accurate,  and  faithful 
Cranacripts  of  the  sense  and  diction  of  the  original. 

i^rt;  IV.  Poems.  By  Chauncey  Hare  Townsend.  foolscap  8vo.  pp.  S60. 

Price  lOf.  6d.  London.  1821. 

^^N   taking  up  the  thin  volumes  which  comprise  the  whole 
^^  poetical  works  of  Tbi>mas  Gray,  and  William  Collins,  and 
Oliver  GoMntnith,  it  has  occurred  to  us  as  a  curious  query,  what^ 
proportion  these  extant  wurks  of  theirs  bear  to  the  mass  of  com- 
pusition  which,  at  some  period  or  other  of  their  lives,  they  most 
liave  thrown  ofT,  and  after wurds  destroyed.  It  is  incredible,  thaV 
.  ill  those  works,  we  possess  their  first,  and  last,  and  total  efforts : 
there  is  no  fruit  which  is  not  preceded  by  a  prodigality  of  blosaoiD. 
What  did  thev  do  then  with   all  their  bad  portry  ?   Did  it  never 
see   the  light  r  Or   was  it  all  written,  and   forgotten  amid  the 
mass  of  anonymous  tbingM,  before  the  name  of  the  poet  had  been 
learned  by  the  public  ?   Did  they  write  less,  or  only  print  less, 
than  the  present  generation  of  poets  ?    Were  they  less  fertile,  or 
only  more  discreet  ?    Were'they  less  vain;  or  more  ambitious  ? 

To  wb^t  cause  or  trotive  f^oever  it  maybe  referred,  it*  is  a  for- 
tunate circumstance,  as  refiranis  the  permanence  of  their  fame, 
tbat  the  sterling  product  of  their  genius  has  come  down  to  useo 
pure  from  alloy ;  that  its  bulk  is  so  small  in  proportion  to  its 
value.  Let  the  long  line  of  British  Poets  extend  and  multiply  as 
it  may,  let  Scott  and  Soutliey  each  pour  forth  his  dozen  volumes, 
and  Byron,  emulous  of  their  voUiminousnes^,  follow  paaMu$ 
egiiM,  still,  there  will  always  be  found  room,  in  the  most  select 
library,  for  the  works  of  those  huinble  minor  writers  of  elder 
date,  whose  whole  pretensions  to  f«ime  rest  on  the  contents  of  e 
mere  pamphlet. 

As  a  matter  of  policy,  it  might  be  worth  while  for  some  of  our 
rising  poets  just  to  ask  themselves,  what  room  ihey  can  hope 
permanently  to  occupy  in  the  library ;  that  is  to  say,  if  they  are 
looking  any  further  than  to  the  approbation  of  some  polite  circle, 
or  the  profits  of  an  edition  as  their  reward.  Otherwise,  it  matters 
not :  they  have  only  to  make  a  handsome  volume,  and  their  good 
poetry  will  make  their  name  a  pas«>port  for  their  bad.  And  cer« 
tcs,  it  is  far  better  to  be  purctiased  by  the  rich,  and  praised  by 
Ike  fiiir,  duringthe  heyday  of  life,  than  to  be  read  and  remem* 
bered  when  we  cau  be  hone  the  better  Tor  it.  But,  u|>on  the 
supposition  of  a  young  poet's  being  seized  with  the  passioa  fisr 
posiiiumous  •  honours.— - 


W^  Tpwn«cind*8  Poenu. 

(  To  conquer  with  persuasiye  artS| 

Wkeo  soldier,  all  thy  kurels  wither. 
To  build  aa  empire  over  hearts, 

Whea  king  and  empire  sink  together,— 

the  best  advice  we  could  ofier  biin,  would  be,  tbatheabouM 
wpile  aa  much  as  he  pleases — nulla  dieB  kine  linea ;  but  let  him 
takff  e^peciirt  pare  what  he  prints. 

There  are  some  very  beautiful  things  m  this  volume.     T%ktf 
foriustance,  the  following  exquisitely  elegant  song. 

<  Amid  ihe  west,  the  light  decaying. 
Like  joy,  looks  loveliest  ere  it  dies ; 

On  Ocean's  breast  the  small  waves  playing, 
Catch  the  last  lustre  as  they  xm^ 

*  Scarce  the  blue  curling  tide  displaces 
One  prt>Ue,  in  it's  gentle  ebb  ; 

Scarce  on  the  smooth  sand  leaves  ita  traces* 
In  meshes,  iiiie  as  &iry's  web. 

<  Erom  many  a  stone  the  seawweed  streaming. 
Now  ioatB--now  falla— the  waves  betiveen. 

It's  yellow  berries  brighter  seeming 
Amid  the  wreaths  of  dusky  green. 

*  This  is  the  hour  the  lov'd  are  dearest ; 

This  is  the  hour  the  sever'd  meet ; 

The  dead — ^the  distant  now  are  nearest. 

And  joy  is  soft,  and  sorrow  sweet.' 

The  *  Song  of  the  Sea-nymphs'  is  scaroeljf,  if  «t  all,  iwh* 
rior  in  beauty  to  the  above. 

*  Far  from  the  realms  of  air. 

In  the  coral  groves  we  dwell. 
And  our  gardens  are  deck'd  with  the  sea«weed  rare* 
And  our  home  is  die  pearly  shell. 

*  When  the  moon  is  softly  bright, 
The  rippling  tide  we  stem. 

And  'tis  we  who  draw  the  line  of  light 
Round  the  horizon's  hem. 

<  In  the  wake  of  the  glancing  boat, 
We  sport  where  the  wave  is  riven. 

Round  the  foam  of  the  oar  in  brightness  float. 
Like  stars  o'er  the  ooeao's  heaven. 

<  When  the  storm  is  raging  loud. 

And  down  sinks  the  bark  in  the  wave. 
Of  sea-weed  we  weave  the  sailor's  shroudt 
And  dig  deep  his  9andy  grave : 

(Or  to  warn  him,  ere  the  shock 

Stifle  his  dying  groan, 
Wc  kindle  a  flame  on  the  cold  barren  rockj 

Where  earthly  flame  ne'er  shone. 


<  Wlnfa  fcrMic  It  the  wtitem  hluist^ 
Where  ncsbuB  hAi  goat  has  ivon. 

We  wed  the  wavM  t*  hn  golden  raysy 
The  bridal  of  «ea  and  fiim. 

*  Mortal,  our  life  la  »weet»  - 

Wonld'st  thou  be  blest  as  we, 
!IProixi  the  turmoil  and  sthr  of  the  world  retreat^ 

Ahd  dw^U  by  ^e  lonely  sea  !* 


The  Lines  Mlkled  <  Se|iarMioii'  «iiay  be  given  an  n  fli))edWA 
of  B  flifferent  kind :  they  express  ^ilh  the  limptioHy  of  g>enlitiie 
fmliBfp,  a  iNiiirenml  semiraeni.  To  eipress  wch  setatinoMils,  h 
the  iMfime  parpese  of  poetry. 

*  Oh,  'tis  one  scene  of  parting  here ! 

l^te*B  Mtch-word  is  •«  Farewell/'  ' 

And  almost  ataris  the  foUowlog  ^eatr. 

Ere  dried  the  last  ihat  ftU : 
'Tis  but  to  feel  that  one  aabit  dear 

Grows  needful  to  the  hearty 
And  straight  a  voice  is  muttering  near, 

Imperious,  <*  Ife  must  part  V*   ' 

*  Oft  too  we  doom  .oaraeWes  to  gm^e^^M. 

For  wealth  or  glory  rove; 
But  say,  can  weidth  or  glory  give 

Au^ht  Chat  cab  e^ual  love? 
Life  IS  too  shor^  thus  to  liereave 

Existence  of  Its  spring, 
Or  ev*B  for  one  short  hpur  to  leave 

Those,  «6  iHiese  hearts  we  ding; 

'  Count  o'er  the  hours  whose  happy  flight 

Is  shared  with  those  we  love; 
Like  stars  amid  a  stormy  night, 

Alas!  how  few  they  prove'! 
Yet  they  concentrate  all  thb  light 

That  cheers  out  lot  iielow; 
And  thither  turns  the  weary  a^t 

From  this  dark  wak'ld  of  wee. 

'  And  could  we  live,  if  we  bdfeVed 

The  future  hkto  the  past? 
Still  hope  we  on,  though  still  deceivel). 

The  hmxr  shall  eoine  at  last. 
When  all  the  visions  Fancy  weavsd. 

Shall  be  by  Troth  inmrest. 
And  they  who  still  in  aMcBce  grieved 

Shall  be  together  blest. 

«  But  happiest  they  irfafise  ^IM  ^yt 

Above  this  frorUcan  se^ 
And  those  diviner  rftalais  d^iy^ 

Where  parting  cannot  be  : 


T6wimend*a  Poeam. 

Who,  with  OMB  changelen-Frtepd  ob.higli, 

Life't  Taried  path  have  trod* 
And  soar  to  meet,  beyond  tha  iky. 

The  ransomed  and  their  God.' 


gfBl  they  should  appear  in  the  slovenly  form  of  lyricat  blaivk 
▼erse,  which  gives  them  somewhat  of  the  effect  of  a  translatioa 
from  a  foreign  language.  The  verses  *  to  the  setting  sun*  are^ 
as  the  Author  iniiroates  he  is  conscious,  much  too  expaadett, 
and  very  unequal.  We  shall  do  him  the  favour  of  abridgiof  the 
poem,  and  recommend  him  to  adopt  our  reading  in  the  event  of 
reprinting  it.     He  has  not  yet  learned  (he  art  to  blot. 

*  Farewell,  farewell  I  to  others  give 
The  light  thou  tak'st  from  me. 

Farewell*  farewell  I  bid  others  live 
To  joy  or  misery. 

'  To  dbtant  climes  ray  (anty  flies. 

Where  now  thy  kindling  beams 
On  other  woods  and  wilds  arise, 

And  shine  on  other  streams. 

'  The  Indian  leaves  his  hut  of  reeds, 

And  bounds  along  the  dew; 
Or  down  the  rapid  river  speeds* 

Poised  in  his  light  canoe. 

•  Perchance,  some  exile  on  the  strand 
Awaits  thy  coming  ray. 

As  thou  from  his  dear  native  land 
Some  tidings  couldst  convey. 

'  Or,  as  on  ocean's  furthest  rim 

Thy  wifih'd  for  dawn  appears. 
Still,  as  it  grows  less  faintly  dim. 

The  wave-tossed  bark  it  cheers* 

^  More  welcome  still  thy  blessed  light 

Gleams  on  the  stranded  wreck. 
Where  mariners,  the  livelong  night. 

Cling  la  the  shattered  deck. 

'  Now  mayst  thou  bid  fomi  lovers  pait^ 

Or  shine  upon  their  bliss; 
Behold  a  blitne  or  breaking  heart. 

The  first  or  latest  kiss. 

'  Haply,  thy  hated  beams  renew 

The  tear  that  sleep  had  dried; 
And  mourners,  sickeninff  at  their  view. 

Remember  who  has  &d. 


*  Thoa  witrien  of  my  lonelj  dreamsi 

Inspirer  of  my  sTicll, 
Like  Memnon*8y'  annvering  to  thy  beams. 
Not  yet-^not  yet  farewell! 

'  How  8oft«  how  tender  a  repose 

0*er  nature  sheds  its  balm; 
Like  sorrow  mellowing  at  the  closo 

To  Resignation's  calm. 

'  Now  does  thy  car  descend  beneath 

The  boundary  of  our  ^ies* 
And  sheds  upon  the  purpled  heath 

Its  last  and  deepest  dyes. 

*  Behind  the  Ull  fir's  sable  trunk 

The  half  orb  lingers  still:—- 
But  now  the  latest  curve  is  sunk  ^ 

Below  the  dark  blue  hill. 

*  I  gaze,  as  if  thou  wert  not  gone ; 
Or  as  my  gifted  eye 

Could  follow  too  where  thou  art  flown. 
And  still  thy  path  descry. 

'  To  calmer  realms  thou  Beem*8t  to  go,-* 

I  would  pursue  thy  flight. 
As  if  no  pain,  nor  care,  nor  woe. 

Could  track  thy  steps  of  light ; 

'  Far  from  the  cold,  whose  looks  repel. 

The  warm  whose  words'  deceive ; 
The  cruel,  who  can  wound  too  well 

Hearts  that  too  much  believe. 

*  Once  more  farewell  1     Another  day. 
To  all,  or  dark  or  glad, 

Fleets  with  thy  vanished  orb  away:— 
And  am  I  pleased  or  sad? 

<  I  know  not.    All  my  soul  to  speak, 

Vain  words  their  aid  deny ; 
But  ohj  the  smile  is  on  my  cheek, 
*      The  tear  is  in  my  eye.' 

Of  the  intermediate  verses,  the  first  three  are  somewhat 
mawkish  ;  the  others  are,  with  the  exception  of  some  obscurity 
in  one  of  the  stansas,  charg^eable  only  with  beinf^^  a  little  common- 
place. The  sentiment  borrowed  from  Ossian's  Hymn  to  the  Sun, 
stale  as  it  is,  may  still  be  used  on  a  pinch  ;  but  the  poem  reaUy 
does  not  stand  in  need  of  any  such  cut  and  dried  reflections, 
which,  in  fuct;  break  in  upon  the  Mnt/jf  of  the  train  of  ideas  which 
form  its  primary  subject.  Completeness,  as  a  quality  of  a  poem, 
depends  on  the  perfect  development  of  some  one  or  two  simple 
ideas,  rather  tbau  on  the  range  that  is  taken,  or  llie  number  of 
distinct  thoughts :  selection  islkr^iaore  essential  to  it  than  com- 


Hi  Tovnsead'fl  Poena. 

prehenaiveness.  True  tuste  is  shewn  ia  notliing  fbore  fhaa  io 
the  rejecttoQ  of  what  isgppd  io  kind,  but  superjHaous.  Thmt 
Mr.  Townaend  possesses  the  fertility  of  gejUVSi  sup^  all  the  ele- 
ments of  taste,  is  sufficiently  evinced  by  the  extrtict^  we  harv 
already  given  from  hia  produotioas ;  ^d  we  doubt  not  that,  ms 
his  faculties  mature^^he  will  acquire  the  aeverity  of  judgement, 
the  self-denial,  and  the  ateadiaess,  qf  hand  which  shall  enable 
him  to  prune  the  exuberance  of  hia  tboqghtS)  and  to  attain  a  more 
uniform  vigour  of  expression.  WbM  |ie  xihiefly  reijuires,  is,  to  be 
less  easily  satisfied. 

Among  the  miscellaneous  poems,  there  ape  tnfo  or  three  more 
which  deserve  to  be  par(i6ularize4,  as  ofa  very  j:)leasio^  character ; 
for  instance.  To  Music  (p.  21jl);  Oji  revisiting  a  favorite  scene 
(p.  184) ;  '  It  is  not  b^re'  ^.  188};  and  'tiy^rfop  Hill.'  The 
dullest  things  in  the  volume  .^e,  «s  might  be  ei(4>ected,  two  prixc 

Iioems — *  Jerusalem^,*  and' Waterloo/ and  the  poe^s  about  his 
ate  Majesty  and  the  Princess  Charlolte.    The  ^  early  poems* 
just  serve  to  shew  that  the  A^ithor  writes  better  as  he  grows 
older ;  a  fact  which  it  was  not  woKh  while  to  expend  so  much 
letter- press  in  Ulustratiog.    There  are  some  *  devotioiial  pieces,* 
which  will,  no"doubt,be  pleasing  indications  %o  Mr.  Townseod's 
friends,  of  his  religious  principles,  and,  as  they  ocQ^ipy  but  very 
few  pages,  we  shall  say  nothing  more  abouit  them*  Ait  then  come 
forty-one  sonnets !    Some  of  these  are  tolerablf  sueces^ful,  but 
they  are  for  the  most  piart  too  wordy  to  impress  the  mind,  and 
too  sentimental  to  interest  the  feelings.    Tbp  Jast,^  To  Ro- 
*  mance*,  seems  meant  as  en  apology  for  the '  weak  lantastic  whine* 
about  unutterable  woe,  hapless  love,  singularity  of  &teor  feeling, 
in  which,  in  common  with  all  young  poets,  our  Author  occasion- 
ally indulges.     Wbenhe  is  once  happily  married,  (perhaps  he  » 
by  this  time,)  he  will  wonder,  not  hoar  he  oould  feel  thus,  or 
how  he  could  write  to  express  his  feeliags,  but  hew  he  could 
print  all  that  he  had  written.     But,  in  diaelaiming  Aomanoe  so 
mdignantly,  he  errs :   it  is  /a  more  than  a  poetical,  it  is  almost  a 
moral  heresy.     What  is  a  charaoter  withoiit  some  portion  of  ro- 
.maooe?    For  wbaA  is  romancei  butan  intelleotual  eothuaiasm, 
which  becomes  dangerous  only  when  the  affections  mistake  their 
.  proper  objeet  ? — a  s|)ecies  of  icteafiam  which  keeps  the  mind  from 
Milking  down  to  the  low  level  of  oommon-plaee  things,  by  in- 
tastiag  real  ol^eots  with  the  power  of  exciting  indefifiite  feelings. 
^  Now  we  feel  quite  persuaded  that,  maugre  the  hatred  which  he 
*fcre«tbes  against  Romance,  Mr.  Towoiiend  will  never  sober  down 
,  into  ra  dry,  oaiter  of  fact,  oommoo-sense  personage.    His  prin- 
'.  ciple^y  M  the  aame  time,  will  guard  him  against  the  opposite 
^vil|<— the  aiitinoouanism  of  sentiment ;  and  his  feeUqgs  will  not 
.ffti},  under4ieir,0uidaDce,  to  find  their  level  and  theiMr}^htcbui|^- 
The  bestthings  in  the  Volume  are  the  songs  and  lyncal  pieces ; 


ble,  aa  tli^y  appear  to  haye  been  chiefly  wri(t?ii  fwr  ffMWic*  It  M 
no  soiaJI  pr4,i^j  t^ereCarje,  to  say,  that  tlie  i/edbJeU  riiO  Jibpye  fbi| 
/pieplant  uopsenae  which'  preat  po^tn  sometme^  i;Qn,(U(ace;p4  jto 
write  for  music,  and  that  beauty  of  expres^iQii  is  w^ef  ^^f^gi/i^w 
as  a  veil  for  voluptuousoess.  We  have  already  giys^  iwoi^pf^i* 
meoa  qf  the  songs.  The  folio  wii>g  has  an  c^pjgri^^iQatic  poiott^f 
well  as  a  moral  beauty,  which  reminds  ua  of  two  siAlilaDr  pr? r 
4iictiou8  of  Goldamiih*  \ 

*  1  know  thee  now,  yet  cannot  tear 
Thine  image  from  my  breast : 

In  virtue's  spke  it  lingers  there, 
A  feared,  yet  cherished  guest. 

*  80  the  poor  moth  ean  ne'er  retire. 
Which  once  the  taper  bums: 

He  thought  it  light,  and  found  it  fire^ 
Yet,  ev'n  in  death  returns.' 

Wa  make  room  for  one  more. 

*  Let  lovf  hum  with  fleroesi  flaae^ 
If  to  more  than  one  it  fly, 

Tis  not  worthy  of  the  name : 
The  crown  of  love  is  oonstiipgF  1 

*  I<Qt  love  stttt  adore  this  same. 

If  it  fede  with  cheek  or  ej% 
'Tis  not  worthy  of  tha  name : 
T-ho  crown  of  love  is  consMiqy  1 

'  Let  it  be  love  no  foroo  ean  taae» 
If,  abtent.  It  bom  lass  tha»  algby 
'Tis  not  worthy  of  the  name  2 

The  09own  of  love  i$  constancy  I 

^  Give  me  the  love  whose  fiiithfiil  mm 

•Can  absencOf  change,  and  time  4»ff; 
Thk  is  wortlky  of  the  name ; 

This  is  crowned  with  consupcji' 

It  is,  we  admit,  a  strong  temptation  to  a  jw^g  poet,  eepfciiany 
if  be  has  a  large  circle  of  friepds  amonj^  whofD  his  MS)^*  mf^y 
ha^e  been  scattered,  to  collect  into  a  printed  volume  the  wbf le  of 
his  werk$.  But  he  must  oot  expect  that  volume  to  live.  Tba 
poems,  however,  which  we  have  extracted  from  the  present  y^o^^ 
toi^ether  with  a  few  more  of  almost  equal  merit,  deserve  to  sur- 
wiire  the  fate  which  awaits  the  collection.  Had  Mir.  Townsend 
so  pleased,  he  might  have  put  forth  a  volume  one  sixth  of  tne 
present  size,  which  should  have  dose  him  gceat  bonovr^  tfnd 
wrmrid  notaoon  have  been  fbreotteo.    Be  has  tfais  still  within  hb 
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4t  Arctic  Kfjfo^eg. 

power^    Of  the  tuiLuriant  accutnulation  of  poetry  to  wbieb 

Ereftent  age  has  giTen  birth,  it  is  but  a  small  proportion  that  oatt 
ave  room  made  for  it.  The  volumes  irhich  comprise  the  coN 
lected  works  of  all  the  British  Poets  of  former  a^es,  ai*e  more  than 
outnumbered  by  those  of  the  rival  candidates  for  immortality  who 
4iava  sprung  up  in  the  last  few  years.  Tlie  majority  of  these  wiD 
deserve  to  be  swept  away  either  for  their  inanity  or  their  licen- 
tiousness ;  others,  which,  we  fear,  will  not  long  survive  them, 
deserve  a  better  fate  ;  but,  in  the  discarded  volumes,  there  will 
remain  the  materials  of  a  most  elegant  anthology.  The  works  of 
Anacreon  Hoore,  R.  W.  Spenser,  Smyth,  Leigh  Hunt,  Lloyd, 
Neale,  Jane  Taylor,  Barton  Keats,  Barry  Cornwall,  Wilson, 
Clare,  and  some  other  minor  writers,  whose  entire  works  have 
no  claim  to  preservation,  would  furnish  a  selection  equal  to  almost 
any  thing  in  the  language. 

Art.  V.  1.  A  Chronological  History  of  Voyages  into  the  Arctic 
Regions ;  undertaken  chiefly  for  the  Purpose  of  discovering  a 
North-East,  North-West,  or  Polar  Passage  between  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  :  from  the  earliest  Periods  of  Scandinavian  Navigation, 
to  the  Departure  of  the  recent  Expeditions,  under  the  orders  of 
Captains  Ross  and  Buchan.  By  John  Barrow,  F.R.S.  8vo.  pp.  448. 
London.  1818. 

S.  A  Voyage  of  Discovery ^  made  under  the  Orders  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, in  his  Majesty's  ships  Isabella  and  Alexander,  for  the  Pur- 
pose  of  exploring  Baffin's  Bay,  and  inquiring  into  the  Probability 
of  a  North- West  Passage.  By  John  Ross,  ft.S.  Captain  of  the 
Royal  Navy.  4to.  pp.  428.     London.  18J9. 

8.  j1  Journal  of  a  Voyage  of  Discovery  to  the  Arctic  Regions^  in  his 
Majesty's  ships  Hecla  and  Griper,  in  the  years  1819  and  1820. 
By  Alexander  Fisher,  Surgeon,  R.  N.  Second  Edition.  8vo.  pp. 
331.     Price  128.    London.  1821. 

4.  Journal  of  a    Voyage  for  the  Discovery  of  a  North- West  Passage 

from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  ;  performed  in  the  years  1819-20, 

in  his  Majesty's  Ships  Hecla  and   Griper,  under  the   Orders  of 

William   Edward   Parry,    R.N.   F.R.S.  and  Commander  of  the 

Expedition.  With  an  Appendix,  containing  the  scientific  and  other 

. ,  Observations.  Published  by  Authority  of  the  Lords  Commissioners 
of  the  Admiralty.  4to.  pp.  518.  Price  31.  ]38. 6d.  London.  1821. 

1 0.    The  North  Georgia  Gazette  and  Winter  Chronicle.    4to.  pp.  132. 
Price  10s.  6d.    London.  1821. 

'.TN  our  review  of  Mr.  Scoresby's  valuable  publication,  we 
-"-  gave  a  compressed  but  comprehensive  view  of  the  existing 
state  of  knowledge  respecting  the  general   phenomena  of  tlie 

'  Polar  regions :  in  the  |)resent  article,  we  shall  endeavour  to  com- 
plete our  outline  by  adding  a  summary  of  the.leading  facts  con- 
nected with  the  progress  of  discovery  in  that  quarter..  The  d^ 
tailed  narrative  of  the  efforts  made  to  extend.the  coursft'of  navi- 
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Ration  in  this  direction,  fonns  one  of  the  most  interesting;  sediDiis 
in  the  annals  of  human  enterprise,  furnishing  a  series  of  the 
finest  examples  of  skill,  fortitude,  and  perseverance.  The  works 
\^hose  titles  ve  have  just  transcribed,  abound  with  illustrations' 
of  that  absorbing  and  intense  enthusiasm  which  courts  the  ex- 
treiuest  baziirds  as  steps  to  the  attainment  of  its  object;  and  of 
that  steady  and  intrepid  self  possession  which,  in  the  midst  of 
terrors  that  would  have  overwhelmed  spirits  of  inferior  mould, 
turns  even  perils  to  account,  either  as  the  means  of  extrication, 
or  as  instrumentb  in  furtherance  of  its  object. 

*  How  shall  I  admire,'  exclaims  Purchas,  as  quoted  by  Mr«  Bar- 
row, '  your  heroicke  courage,  ye  marine  worthies,  beyond  all.  names 
of  worthiness !  that  neyther  dread  so  long  eyther  presence  or  absence 
of  the  sunne ;  nor  those  ^oggy  mysts,  tempestuous  winds,  cold  blasts, 
8nowes  and  hayle  in  the  ayre ;  nor  the  unequall  seas,  which  might 
amaze  the  hearer,  and  amate  the  beholder,  where  the  Tritons  and 
Neptttne*s  selfe  would  quake  with  chilling  feare,  to  behold  such  mon- 
strous icie  ilands,  renting  themselves  with  terrour  of  their  own  massi- 
nes,  and  disdayning  otherwise  both  the ,  sea's  sovereigntie,  and  the 
•unne's  hottest  violence ;  mustering  themselves  in  those  watery  plainet 
where  they  hold  a  continual  civill  warre,  and  rushing  one  upon  ano- 
ther, make  windes  and  waves  give  backe ;  seeming  to  rent  the  eares 
of  others,  while  they  rent;  themselves  with  crashing  and  splitting  their 
congealed  armours.' 

The  first  Arctic  discoveries  were  unquestionably  made  by' 
the  Scandinavians,  whose  roving  expeditions  made  them  ac- 
quainted with  the  coasts  of  Greenland  and  of  the  main  North- 
American  continent.  On  the  former  of  these  regions,  permanent 
settlements  were  made ;  but  their  lot  was  ultimately  disastrous, 
^ome  of  these  perished  in  Wars  with  the  natives ;  and  the  deplor- 
able visitation  which  interposed  an  impenetrable  mass  of  ice  be« 
tween  the  colonies  of  East  Greenland  and  the  open  ocean,  baa 
thrown  a  dark  veil  over  the  history  of  their  fate.  The  earliest 
voyage  in  this  direction  from  more  Southerly  ports,  seems  to  have 
been  the  romantic  expedition  of  the  brothers  Nicolo  and  Antonio 
Zeno  in  1380.  They  were  Venetians  of  noble  race.  The  mu- 
tilated papers  from  which  the  narrative  of  their  adventures  was 
compiled,  had  been  in  the  possession  of  the  family  during  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  before  they  were  published.  It  is  stated,  that 
Nicolo,  actuated  by  a  restless  wish  to  visit  distant  lands,  equipped 
a  vessel  at  his  own  cost,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  England  and 
Holland,  but  that  having  been  driven  far  out  of  his  course  b^  a 
tremendous  storm,  he  was  wrecked  on  a  large  island,  of  which 
the  name  Was  Frisland.  He  was  fiercely  assailed  by  the  natives, 
but  saved  by  the  interference  of  a  chieftain,  whom  he  calls,  pro- 
bably by  one  of  those  misnomeia  comnuHi  to  the  Southern  na« 
t|oo9  of  the  Gontinent,  Zibbmni,  who  gave  a  horoilable  .r%- 
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c«ption  (9  Zeno  and  bis  crew.  Nicolo  haYinf  rendered  essentitl 
service  to  tbis  Noribern  chief,  \vho  was  much  addicted  to  inarattd- 
ing  Yoya^es,  was  made  by  hiin  captain  of  bis  fleet,  and  con- 
trived to  convey  to  his  brother  Antonio  an  invitation  to  join  him. 

In  consequence,  the  latter  fitted  out  a  ship,  and  sailed  for 
Frisland  where  lie  remained  fourteen  years  in  active  service, 
plundering  and  making  settlements,  discovering  new  lands, 
whose  stran^e4name9  have  given  much  annoyance  to  geographers, 
and  aiding  Ziclmini  in  his  ambitious  design  of  making  himself 
*  lord  of  the  sea/  Nicolo  died  four  years  after  the  arrival  of 
bis  brother.  We  have  not  space  to  enter  on  the  ditKcult  investi* 
gations  suggested  by  the  imperfect  details  of  the  voyages  of  Che 
Zenos :  they  contain  some  statements  which  would  incKne  us  to 
question  their  authenticity ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  balance  of  pro- 
bability appears  to  be  in  favour  of  their  general  correctness.  The 
names  assigned  to  the  diflferent  regions,  can  be  traced  to  known 
positions  only  by  comparison  and  hypothesis,  and,  of  course, 
geographers  difK^r  in  their  application.  One  ingenious  gentle- 
wian  thinks  that  Zichmni  is  an  Italian  corruption  of  Sinclair,  who 
Was  earl  of  Orkney  in  the  beginning  of  the  fii'tpenth  century, 
and  stations  him  in  the  Shetland  Isles;  while  M.  Buaeho  prefers 
filling  his  head  quarters  in  the  islands  of  Feroe ;  and  it  is  inferred, 
tvotn  a  collation  of  terms  and  circumstances,  that  Newfoundlaml 
came  within  the  range  of  Zeno's  excursions.  In  aid  of  this 
aupposition,  certain  ruins  discovered  in  the  latter  island  are 
brought  forward ;  but  it  yet  reipains  to  be  decided,  whether  tliese 
'  atone  walls,  oak  beams,  and  mill-stones  sunk  in  oaken  beds,' 
•re  the  remains  of  Zichmni's  fort,  of  an  Icelaudish  colony,  or  of 
Lard  Bultiinore*it  uam-mxUs. 

The  German  forgeries  which  claim  the  discovery  of  America 
HI  behalf  of  Martin  Behaim,  are  gross  and  palpable ;  but  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  previously  to 
hia  graiKl  expedition,  Columbus  had  visited  Iceland,  and  sailed 
to  some  distance  within  the  Polar  circle.  The  discovery  of  New* 
fouodland  ia,  however,  oonventionally  ascribed  to  Sebastian 
Cabot,  a  native  of  Venice,  whose  exertions  were  ultimately  re- 
warded with  a  }K)8t  ot  hii^h  consuleration  and  a  valuable  pension, 
in  England.  The  history  of  the  Cortereals  is  deeply  interesting. 
John  V&i  Costa  Cortereal,  a  noble  Portuguese,  first  of  this 
family  explored  the  Northern  Oce^in  in  1403  or  14di,  and  appears 
to  have  anticipated  Cabot  in  the  discovery  of  Newfoundland. 
His  sou  Gaapar  Oortereal,  in  1500,  discovered  Labrador.  A 
iecond  voyage  in  the  following  year  was  his  last.  After  reaching 
Greenland,  be  was  separated  by  stress  of  weather  from  aaoiher 
vessel  which  accompanied  his  own,  and  which,  &fter  long  and 
vwn  search,  returned  to  Lisbon  ^  but  the  fate  of  Ganpar  was  never 
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MSled  in  finest  of  hit  brother.  On  reiiehin^  t^e  coast,  they 
/entered  different  opening  for  tbe  purpose  of  making  a  itio^e  ex- 
tended search.  At  the  subsequent  rendezvous,  two  vessels  only 
met,  and  Mii^npl  never  returned.  Vasco,  a  third  brother, 
deeply  affected  by  the  Iohs  of  his  relatives,  immediately  made 
preparations  for  a  voyage  on  the  same  track,  in  hope  of  rescuinf^ 
them  iryet  iivinq^,  or,  at  least,  of  relieving  himself  from  the  agi- 
tations of  suspense.  But  Don  Manuel,  then  kine^of  Portug^al, 
steadily  refuse<l  his  consent ;  to  all  intreaties  replyinc^,  *  that  in 
'  this  undertaking  he  had  already  lost  two  of  bis  most  faithful 
'  servants  and  valuable  friends,  and  was  resolved  at  least  to 
*  preserve  the  third.'  Vessels  were,  however,  despatched  in 
the  same  direction,  but  returned  without  any  intelligence  either 
of  Ga»par  or  Miguel. 

*  The  family  of  Cortereal  has  long  been  extinct,  but  it  was  for 
many  years  one  of  the  most  distinguished  in  Portugal.  Tlie  family 
name  was  originally  Costa  or  Coste,  and  of  French  extraction,  liavrng 
come  to  Portugal  along  with  the  Count  Alfonso  Henriquez,  under 
whom  one  of  the  Costas  served  in  the  taking  of  Lisbon  abd  conquer- 
ing of  Portugal  from  the  Moors.  The  family  settled  in  Algarve; 
and  when  John  Vat  da  Costa  ^soroesay  his  father)  came  to  the  Por- 
tuguese Court,  he  used  to  live  m  such  a  style  of  splendour  and  hospi- 
tality, tiuit  the  king  observed  to  him,  *<  Your  presence,  Costa,  in  my 
M  court,  makes  it  u  retU  couri,^*  Others  say,  it  was  not  on  account  of 
his  roagniGcent  style  ol*  living,  but  of  his  personal  prowess  on  a  par- 
ticular occasion.  Two  strangers  having  appeared  at  court,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  manners  of  the  times,  challenged  any  of  the  courtiers 
to  wrestle  or  comb<it,  Cortereal  iroinediately  accepted  the  challenge^ 
and  civilly  shook  hands  with  his  antagonist  before  tne  contest ;  but  so 
prodigious  was  the  strength  of  Cortereal  (until  then  called  Costa),  that 
he  squeezed  the  stranger's  hand  until  he  cried  out,  in  the  greatest 
pain,  that  he  could  not  attempt  to  contend  with  a  man  possessed  of 
such  extraordinary  strength ;  on  which  occasion  the  king  is  represented 
as  being  so  delighted,  that  he  exclaimed,  **  Truly,  Costa,  your  pre* 
'*  sence  makes  my  court  a  real  court,**  *  BarroWm 

Not  being  acquainted  with  the  original  source  from  which 
these  anecdotes  are  derived,  we  can  only  intimate  our  suspicion, 
that  the  word  here  rendered  real^  means,  not  real,  but  royal. 
Tiie  correction,  if  just,  would  rather  improve  than  injure  the 
point  of  the  anecdote. — The  enterprises  of  the  English  under 
Cabot,  of  the  Portuguese  under  the  Cortereals,  and  of  tbe 
French  under  the  command  of  Atrbert,  stimulated  the  Spaniards 
to  exertion.  A  brief  and  barren  memorandum  is  the  only  record 
of  the  voyage  of  Estevan  (lomez  :  he  reached  some  portion  of 
the  northern  extremity  of  America,  and  brought  off  some  of  the 
natives. 

*  It  is  said,  that  one  of  his  friends,  accosting  him  on  hb  return^ 
inquired  with  eagerness  what  success  he  had  met  with,  and  what  he 
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hacl  broiigbt  back ;  to  which  Gomes  replying  shortly,  Esdavos  (slaved 
the  friend  coDcluded  he  had  accomplished  his  purpose,  and  broughi 
back  a  cargo  of  cloves  (clavos).    *  On  this,'  says  Purchas,  *  he 

*  posted  to  the  court  to  carry  the  first  news  of  this  spicy  discovery, 

*  looking  for  a  great  reward ;  but  tlie  truth  being  known,  caused  here- 
'  at  great  laughter.' ' 

In  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  various  attempts  in 
the  same  course  of  navigation  were  made  by  English  seameii. 
Among  them  occurred  the  celebrated  and  disastrous  expedition 
of  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby.  His  object  was,  to  try  the  North- 
eastern route  to  '  Cathaia  ;*  and  his  instructions  were  most  ex- 
cellently drawn  up  by  Sebastian  Cabot.  The  roost  sanguine  ex- 
pectations of  success  were  excited,  in  addition  to  the  common 
preparation  of  the  vessels,  they  were  sheathed  with  lead,  being 

*  probably  the  first  ships  that  14)  England  were  coated  wiih  a 
^  metallic  substance.' 

*  Sheathing  with  lead  was  in  use  till  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  bat 
was  discontinued  on  account  of  its  wearing  away  irregularly,  and  so 
aoon  washinff  bare  in  places,  as  to  let  in  the  worms ;  and  sheatning  with 
wood  was  adopted  in  its  place.  In  1708,  a  proposal  was  made  to  the 
Navy  Board  to  sheath  ships  with  copper,  which  was  rejected  without  a 
trial.  About  sixty  years  aAer,  it  obtained  a  trial,  and  was  favorably' 
reported  on ;  yet,  so  very  difficult  is  the  introduction  of  any  thing  new, 
that, '  ten  years  after  this  experiment,  in  Admiral  Keppel's  fleet,  there 
was  but  one  line  of  battle  ship  that  was  coppered/  Barroto. 

Two  of  the  ships  were  frozen  up  on  theco^stof  Lapland,  and 
Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  with  the  crews,  amounting  to  seventy 
persons,  perished  either  from  privation  or  from  the  rigour  of  the 
climate.  A  third  vessel,  commanded  by  Richard  Chancelor, 
succeeded  in  reaching  Archangel,  whence  the  captain  undertook 
a  journey  to  Moscow,  a  distance  of  nearly  fifteen  hundred  miles. 
Here  he  met  with  a  gracious  reception  from  the  Tsar  Ivan,  and, 
by  his  able  management,  laid  the  foundation  of  a  lucrative  and 
long  continued  commerce  with  Russia. 

The  voyages  of  Martin  Frobisher,  primarily  in  quest  of  the 
North-west  passage,  but  subsequently   in  search  of  a  certain 

*  black  ore,*  which  was  supposed  to  be  a  *  roarquesset  of  gold,* 
terminated  in  disappointment.  The  expedition  of  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Gilbert  took  place  in  1583,  a  few  years  after  the  attempts  of 
Frobisher.  This  new  adventurer  was  a  man  of  rank  and  talent. 
His  intrepidity  is  attested  by  the  fact  of  his  refusing  to  quit  bis 
crew  in  the  hour  of  extreme  peril,  and  by  his  exclamation  tx> 
bis  men,  not  long  before  his  little  bark  was  swallowed  up^ 

*  Courage,  my  lads  !  we  are  as  near  to  heaven  by  sea  as  by  land.* 
The  voyages  of  Davis,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  fearless  sea* 
men  that  ever  trod  a  deck,  added  much  to  hydrographic  know- 
ledge, though  they  were  not  productive  of  advantag'b  to  his  em- 
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ployers.  In  1568,  shortly  after  the  eoterprises  of  (his  great  4ia- 
vigator,  the  voyage  of  Maidonado,  and  the  discovery  of  the 
Btrait  of  Anian  leadiog  from  the  coast  of  Labrador,  to  the  Great 
Ocean,  are  stated  to  have  taken  place.  Mr.  Barrow  has  in- . 
eerted  in  his  Appendix,  a  curious  document  containing  both  mi- 
nute description  and  graphic  illustrations  of  this  pretended 
communication.  The  forc^ery,  however,  is  palpable :  its  weak- 
ness has  been  repeatedly  exposed,  and  it  is  finally  dismissed  by 
Mr.  B.  in  the  present  volume.  A  confused,  but  interesting  and 
well  authenticated  narrative  ascribes  the  re-discovery  and  pas-* 
BBge  of  this  fabulous  strait  to  Juan  de  Fuca  in  1592.  This  old 
pilot  was  met  with  at  Venice  by  an  Englishman  named  Michael 
JLiOk,  to  whom  he  related  bis  adventures ;  stating  that  he  was 
a  Greek  by  birth,  and  had  navigated  ^  the  West  Indies  of  Spain 
'  forty  years ;'  that  when  the  English  captain  Cavendish  took 
a  rich  Philippine  merchant  vessel,  he  *  lost  60,000  ducats  of 

*  his  own  goods  ;*  that  having  been  despatched  by  the  viceroy  of 
Mexico  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  he  entered  *  a  broad  inlet  of ' 
'  the  sea  between  47  and  48  degrees  of  latitude,'  through  which 
he  sailed  into  *  the  North  sea.'  All  knowledge  of  this  voyage 
has  been  disclaimed  by  the  Spaniards.  The  best  proof  of  its  au-!" 
tbenticity  is  supplied  by  the  fact,  that  a  strait  has  been  ascer- 
tained to  exist  precisely  where  the  old  Greek  described  it  as 
opening.  Unfortunately,  however,  it  merely  separates  a  large 
portion  from  the  continent,  and  passes  on  into  the  Pacific. 

The  voyages  of  Barentz  are  distinguished  by  the  discovery  of 
Spitzbergen,  and  by  the  disasters  which  compelled  the  crew  to 
winter  on  the  coast  of  Nova  Zembla,  and  to  navigate  in  open 
boats  the  Frozen  Ocean  through  a  space  of  eleven  hundred  miles 

*  in  the  ice,  over  the  ice,  and  through  the  sea.'  The  enterpriseq 
of  the  skilful  and  adventurous  Henry  Hudson,  added  to  the  mass 
of  scientific  acquisition  without  ascertaining  the  object  for  whicti 
they  were  undertaken.  The  first,  1607,  was  entered  on  with 
the  view  of  attempting  the  direct  course  towards  the  Pole  ;  the 
second  was  in  quest  of  the  North-eastern  passage  ;  in  the  third, 
he  discovered  the  river  which  is  known  by  his  name  ;  and  in  the 
fourth,  1010,  he  entered  Hudson's  Strait  and  Bay.  This  was 
his  last  navigation.  He  had  unwisely  taken  on  board  a  profli- 
gate youth  named  Greene,  who  became  the  instigator  and  leader 
of  a  gang  of  mutineers,  by  whom  the  unfortunate  Hudson,  his 
son,  and  seven  others,  were  turned  adrift  in  an  open  boat  among 
tbe  ice. 

Among  the  different  expeditions  of  discovery  which  distin- 
guish the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, -those  of  BaflSo 
bold  a  ^jgh  rank  ;  but,  in  the  most  important  of  his  voyages, 
his  memoranda  afford  so  little  satisfactory  information,  that  th^ 
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deRiie^i  liritil  Hie  i-efefeht  feof  veys  df  Rom  and  Parry; 

Tbe  discoV^ri^d  tviiidi  liefe  thttd«  CfitHo^  the  ei^biMlilb  oeii* 
toi*y,  liate  been  tod  frequehtly  i\\h  9uhjt<<*td  of  t-efertrtce,  to  rrqutrb 
minute  specification  iiere.  Mdor,  Stnith,  Phlpps,  Oook,  Kot* 
zeiiiiey  and  dtders,  distiri<;iiished  thetnsetves  by  their  abiitly  atid 
Eeal,  yet  withbut  making  any  decided  dpproxitnatlon  to  tke  so- 
lution of  tiie  gr^nd  problem.  The  land  joarneys  of  Heanie  ft»d 
Sackenzie  to  the  northern  extremity  df  America,  though  far  fr/iiti 
brdihg  the  amount  of  information  which  the  Tnaveilera  had 
tiie  easy  means  of  obtaining,  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  general 
curiosity.  On  difierent  pattillels^  they  had  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing what  appedired  to  be  the  sea,  and  thus  added  an  itii]}ortant 
link  to  tbe  series  of  deductions  which  had  led  to  the  bypotheais 
of  a  Kortb- western  passs^ge. 

Such  was  the  general  state  of  things  with  respect  to  tbe  grand 
abject  of  Polar  navigation,  when,  in  181B,  two  expeditians  wcl« 
nited  out  by  the  English  Gbvenlmeht ;  otie  for  the  porpoae  of 
proceediog  directly  North  between  Greealand  and  Spitibergeti, 
the  other  destined  to  explore  the  passage  op  Davis's  Stndt  asd 
the  trendidff  of  th^  Attiericiin  const.  The  latter  was  under  the 
ip^mediate  direction  of  Captain  Rosa.  Prom  this  equiptaeiit, 
WDicii  had  excited  to  a  very  high  degree  the  public  cKpectaiioa^ 
n6  aatisfiitctory  resuH  was  obtained ;  and  it  was  soon  understaad^ 
that  persons  possessing  the  best  means  of  investrgMioMy  were  by 
no  meads  convinced  tnat  the  exertions  made  were  answerable 
to  tbe  importance  of  the  enterprise.  Nor  i0vere  they  disposed  to 
rest  on  Captain  Rosses  assertion,  that  he  bad  *  proved  the  eua* 

*  tedce  of  it  hay  from  Disco  to  Cumberland  Strait,  and  set  at 
^  rest  for  eveV  the  question  of  a  North-west  passage  in  this  it* 

*  rection.*  Subsequent  events  have  proved  the  entire  jnatiee  <»f 
fbia  dissktlsfsction  ;  and  have  so  much  dimtalshed  the  v^ua, 
n^ver  very  high,  of  Captain  R/s  t{i]iarto,  as  to  render  it  quite  nn« 
necessary  lor  lis  to  detain  our  readers  by  anythingmorethan  a  brief 
|e(et^nce  to  Its  contents.  The  Is^belta  arid  Atexander  eaMed 
from  tba  Shetland  Isladds,  May  3rd,  1S18 ;  they  met  with  the 

Eal  oh^tructions,  and  encountered  tlie  common  haxards  cf  the 
rtfaern  seas,  until  the  6th  of  Aogust,  whe«i  the  abipa  irere 
ety  imd  nearly  Vitetked  by  the  pressuro  of  the  ice. 


*  It  baeama  a  trial  of  strength  between  the  ship  and  the  fee ;  evelry 

r  support  threatened  to  give  way;  the  beams  in  the  hold  began  to  bend : 

mm  Che  kaa  tanks  settled  toj^ether.    At  this  critical  moment,  when  it 

'^aoiad  impossible  for  tbe  ship  to  sustain  the  accumuYating  preisure 

luch  loiM;er,  she  rose  several  ffeet ;  while  the  tee,  whrch  was  mbre 

1^  six  teet  thick,  broke  against  her  sides,  carting  back  on  iNoKl 

he  gfeat  stfM  notr  fell  upon  her  bow,  and  after  being  agaio  ^iltod 

up,  she  was  carried  with  great  violence  towards  the  Alexander^  which 
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Mp  hnA  hitherto  beM  in  a  gteat  nieatiire  defended  bjr  the  bidieUe. 
Every  ellbrt  to  avoid  their  getting  foul  of  each  other  failed ;  the  ic6« 
anchere  and  eables  broke  one  after  another,  and  the  sterns  of  the  two 
ships  came  so  violently  into  contact,  as  to  crush  to  pieces  a  boat 
that  could  fiot  be  rehioved  in  time.  The  collision  was  tremendous, 
the  anchors  and  chain-plates  being  broken,  and  nothing  less  expected 
than  the  loss  of  the  masts  ;  but  at  this  eventful  instant,  by  the  interpo- 
sition of  Providence,  the  force  of  the  ice  seemed  exhausted  ;  the  two 
fields  suddenly  receded,  and  we  passed  the  Alexander  with  compara- 
tively little  damage.  The  last  things  that  hooked  each  other  were  the 
two  bower  anchors,  which  being  torn  from  the  bows,  remained  sus* 
pended  in  a  line  between  the  two  ships,  until  that  of  the  Alexander 
gave  way.*  Rots. 

This  escape  from  a  stress  ivhich  roust  have  crushed  a  common 
urbaler,  proved  the  efficacy  of  the  precautions  which  hud  been 
taken  to  streni^then  the  ships  by  transverse  beams  and  additional 
planking.  Shortly  after  this,  the  crews  of  the  vessels  communi- 
cated with  some  of  the  natives,  to  whom  ihe  sight  of  tjuropenns 
and  siiips  was  altoi^ether  new,  and  who  exliibited  the  usual 
signs  of  oppreliension,  wonder,  and  ^^ratification.  Among  their 
▼arious  expressions  of  ple^isure,  pulling  their  own  noses  is  euu- 
merated  by  Captain  Ross  ;  but  Mr.  Fisher,  in  his  puhlislied  jour- 
nal,  does  not  appear  to  have  ohserved  this  singular  gesture.  In 
the  difierent  interviews,  the  services  of  SachtMise,  an  Esquimaux 
who  bad  been  brought  to  England  by  a  Greenland  ship,  and 
who  now  acted  as  interpreter,  were  found  extremely  useful.  He 
recognised  the  natives  of  Prince  Regent^s  Bay  as  the  Aborigines 
of  his  country.  'These/  he  exclaimed,  *  are  right  Eskimaux; 
*  these  are  our  fathers.*  At  the  suggestion  of  Captain  Ross,  he 
endeavoiired,  in  various  ways,  to  ascertain  whether  the  visitants 
had  any  knowledge  of  the  Supreme  Being.  We  apprehend  that 
the  negative  was  toohastily  inferred,  since  their  dialect  was  some- 
what different  from  his  own,  and  inasmuch  as  the  existence  of 
Angekoks  or  sorcerers  among  them,  implies  at  least,  the  ap])re- 
hension  of  a  mysterious  and  superhuman  agency.  The  exami- 
nation of  the  Northernmost  part  of  Baflin*s  Bay  is  representee! 
by  Captain  R.,  as  having  been  sufficiently  close  and  accurate  to 
warrant  the  assumption  of  the  perfect  certainty  of  its  continuity; 
such  too  is  affirmed  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  the  officers  of 
both  abips.  Mr.  Fisher  evidently  seems  to  think  that  the  point 
was  extremely  doubtful,  and  the  following  cautious  but  very  sig- 
nificant observations,  are  a  safiicient  justification  of  his  scepticism. 

^  We  mad^  sail  to  the  southward,  and  abandoned  the  search  far  a 
passage  in  this  qoarten  Irom  a  thorough  conviction,  /  should  kope^ 
that  not  any  each  passage  exists  here.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  mysslf 
thatthiB  Is  not  ttiephMc  to  look  for  it,  although  I  must  oonfoss  that  I 
ttdwoawa  tkacontMWty  of  hnd  all  »roun4  the  top  of  ih^  baj,  if  it 
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may  be  to  termed ;  and,  in  order  to  skew  that  I  am  not  the  only  per-r 
•on  who  has  been  unfortunate  in  this  respect,  I  have  inserted,  in  tbe 
Appendix,  No.  6,  an  exact  copy  of  the  ship's  log  for  this  day,  by 
which  it  does  not  appear  that  the  land  was  seen  all  around  at  one  time ; 
neither  by  a  comparison  of  the  bearings  of  the  east  land,  and  of  the 
vest,  taken  at  different  times,  do  they  appear  to  meet.' 

"  Journal^  JSfC.  by  an  Officer  of  ike  Alexander" 

leaving  had  occasion  to  refer  to  this  Journal,  which  is  com- 
monly ascribed  to  Mr.  Fisher,  the  author  of  the  volume  which 
ive  shall  shortly  notice,  it  would  be  unfair  not  to  remark,  that  it 
contains,  in  a  very  cheap  form,  a  sensible  and  sufficient  delail 
of  the  various  circumstances  connected  with  the  expedition  of 
1818. 

The  only  remaining  event  of  any  importance  in  Captain  Rosses 
book,  is  the  unfortunate  failure  at  Lancaster's  sound.  That  so 
important  a  point  as  the  continuity  of  the  land  at  the  bottom  of 
this  inlet,  should  be  affirmed  with  so  little  hesitation,  and  laid 
down  in  the  chart  with  so  much  precision,  is  not  more  unac- 
countable than  the  negligence  which,  instead  of  calling  up  every 
officer  in  the  ship  to  bear  testimony  to  the  fact,  could  satisfy  it- 
self with  the  evidence  of  three  individuals  only.  We  have  no 
wish,  however,  to  dwell  on  these  circumstances,  and  shall  now 
proceed  to  the  subsecjuent  expedition,  which,  under  more  fa- 
vourable auspices,  and  more  skilful  guidance,  proved  the  inaccu- 
racy of  previous  inferences,  and  ascertained  that  Lancaster's 
sound  is  in  all  human  probability  a  branch  of  the  mighty  ocean, 
severing  North  America  from  the  Polar  regions.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  advert  to  the  getting  up  of  a  defunct  volume,  but 
we  cannot  dismiss  Captain  Ross's  work  without  noticing  the 
tawdry  style  in  which  the  graphic  illustrations  are  produced,  and 
the  bad  taste  displayed  in  their  selection.  The  insipid  view  of 
Mr.  Mouatt's  house,  has  no  conceivable  relation  to  the  subject  of 
the  book  ;  the  leaping  bear  is  perfectly  childish  ;  the  singularly 
formed  bergs  would  have  sufficed  in  simple  outline ;  and  the 
*  crimson  cliflTs'  might  have  been  represented  without  a  fierceness 
of  tint  which  emulates  the  Red  Lion  over  an  ale-house  door. 
Captain  Ross's  sketches  seem  to  have  been  put  into  the  bands  of 
some  artist  whose  principal  merit  consisted  in  his  medianical  fa- 
cility, and  who  has  dashed  out,  without  feeling  or  discrimination, 
a  series  of  drawings  very  little  expressive,  as  we  suspect,  of 
the  real  character  of  Arctic  scenery. 

The  failure  of  the  expedition  of  1818  being  clearly  attribut- 
able either  to  defective  observation,  or  to  some  less  creditable 
cause,  another  was  fitted  out  in  the  following  year  under  the 
orders  of  Lieutenant  Parry,  who  had,  in  the  former  instance, 
commanded  the  Alexander.  The  Heda  (bomb)  of  400  tons, 
.  and  the  CMper  (gon  brig)  of  much  smaller  dimensionsj  were 
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prepared,  io  the  usual  way,  for  ^hh  serTice,  and  sailed  from  the 
Kore,  May  11,  1819.  Every  precaution  was  taken  for  the  health 
and  comfort  of  the  crews;  double  pay  was  assigned  them  ;  tind, 
in  addition  to  the  common  antiscorbutics,  a  large  quantity  of 
Donkin  and  Hairs  preserved  meats  and  soups,  was  provided. 
The  Hecla  was  a  large  and  commodious  vessel,  and  in  all  respects 
answered  the  views  of  those  who  selected  her ;  but  the  *  miser* 
*  able  little  Griper'  was  quite  uniii  for  the  service.  At  the  out- 
set of  the  voyage,  it  was  found  necessary  for  the  Hecla  to  take 
her  in  tow,  and  though  she  went  *  remarkably  well  upon  a  wind,* 
yet,  in  subsequent  periods  ;  her  bad  sailing  was  found  extremely 
embarrassing.  Nothing  remarkable  occurred  until  the  ships 
reached  the  ice,  which,  in  the  narrow  part  of  Davis*^  Strait, 
they  found  peculiarly  annoying.  In  one  instance,  they  were  five 
hours  crossing  a  stream  of  ice  not  more  than  three  hundred 
yards  wide.  The  following  extract  may  afford  some  idea  of  tho 
teazing  and  harassing  nature  of  Arctic  navigation. 

*  About  three  A.  M.,  by  a  sudden  motion  of  the  ice,  we  succeeded 
in  getting  the  Hecla  out  of  her  confined  situation,  and  ran  her  up 
astern  of  the  Griper.  The  clear  water  had  made  so  much  to  the  west- 
ward, that  a  narrow  neck  of  ice  was  all  that  was  now  interposed  be- 
tween the  ships  and  a  large  open  space  in  that  quarter.  Both  ships' 
companies  were,  therefore,  ordered  upon  the  ice  to  saw  off  the  neck, 
when  the  floes  suddenly  opened  sufficiently  to  allow  the  Griper  to  push 
through  under  all  sail.  l4o  time  was  lost  in  the  attempt  to  get  t1ie 
Hecla  through  afler  her,  but,  by  one  of  those  accidents  to  which  this 
navigation  is  liable,  and  which  renders  it  so  precarious  and  uncertain, 
a  piece  of  loose  ice  which  lay  between  the  two  ships,  was  drawn  after 
the  Griper  by  the  eddy  produced  by  her  motion,  and  completely 
blocked  the  narrow  passage  through  which  we  were  about  to  follow. 
Before  we  could  remove  this  obstruction  by  hauling  it  back  out  of  the 
channel,  the  floes  were  again  pressed  together,  wedging  it  firmly  and 
immoveably  betwixt  them :  the  saws  were  immediately  set  to  work, 
and  used  with  great  effect,  but  it  was  not  till  eleven  o'clock  that  we 
succeeded,  after  seven  hours  labour,  in  getting  the  Hecla  into  the 
lanes  of  clear  water  which  opened  more  and  more  to  the  westward.' 

Pany. 

The  advantages  of  local  knowledge,  added  to  accurate  calcu- 
lations and  skilful  manoeuvres,  were  never  more  strongly  ex- 
emplified than  they  were  in  the  comparative  earliness  of  the  sea- 
5 on  at  which  the  Hecla  and  Griper  made  Lancaster's  Sound. 
)y  the  close  of  July,  after  a  diiiicult  navigation  through  an  im- 
mense body  of  ice,  without  the  slightest  indication  of  a  clear  sea 
beyond  it.  Captain  Parry,  to  whose  forecast  and  decision  the 
highest  credit  is  due,  had  brought  the  vessels  under  bis  command 
to  the.entrance  of  that  inlet,  one  month  earlier  than  the  period 
at  which  it  had  been  reached  in  the  former  year,  though  he  had 
atarlcd  a  fortnight  later.    When  the  Hecla  obtained  the  firs( 


•igfat  of  (be  southern  point,  she  telegraphed  the  Griper,  mnd  boti 
ships  entered  the  openiiti^  under  crowded  canvas.  As  they  ap 
pruacheil  tliccriiicai  line  tliat  was  to  contirm  their  ho)>es  or  ilir  * 
apprehenssiuus,  the  orews  were  restless  and  on  the  look-out  iir  j. 
direciiuns. 

*  Being  favoured  at  length  by  the  easterly  breeze  which  was  bringisj 
up  the  Griper,  and  for  which  we  had  long  been  looking  with  mur* 
impatience,  a  crowd  of  sail  was  set  to  carry  us  with  all  rapidity  to  tbf 
westward.  It  is  more  easy  to  imagine  than  to  describe  the  almcK 
breathless  anxiety  which  was  now  visible  in  every  countenance,  whtW. 
as  the  breeze  increased  to  a  fresh  gale,  we  ran  quickly  up  the  Soun^ 
The  mast-heads  were  crowded  by  the  officers  and  men  during  tiir 
whole  afternoon :  and  an  unconcerned  observer,  if  any  (X>uld  havf 
been  unconcerned  on  such  an  occasion,  would  have  been  amused  tn 
the  eagerness  with  which  the  various  reports  frooi  the  crow's  oestwet^ 
received,  all,  however,  hitherto  favourable  to  our  mo»t  sangu-.'-jt 
hopes.'  Parrjf, 

'At  leng^th,  they  reached  the  affirnied  closure  of  the  fr^lf;  Cro- 
ker's  Mountains  disappeared,  and  the  ships  sailiui^  over  ih/ 
visionary  barrier,  juKtiGird  the  scepticism  which  had  been  cherisUtN* 
by  the  most  intelligent  sharers  in  the  former  entiH'prise  Ou  ibi 
6ihof  August,  their  proe:ress  was  impeded  by  ice,  and  Captaic 
Parry  waa  induced  to  shape  his  course  southerly  Tliis  ^ooe 
brought  him  within  the  eapea  of  a  large  inlet,  down  which  Ih 
•aded  until  the  6tb,  when  he  was  a^ain  arrested  by  a  cooip^rt 
line  of  ice  stretehitig  from  shore  to  shore.  This  capacious  str^.r 
branching  ofl'  from  the  rttain  channel,  probably  communicitf* 
with  some  of  the  deep  and  unexplored  indentations  of  tludso:'* 
Bay,  and  has  been  named  Prince  Regent*s  Inlet.  Having  bctc 
thus  intercepted  a  second  time,  the  ships  again  sailed  to  tu 
northward,  and  on  the  20th,  in  a  higher  latitude  thaa  that  r 
which  their  previous  attempts  hu^l  been  maile,  obtained  a  {»as^ati 
to  the  westward.  It  being  so  far  a«4certained  ihaC  tlie  o|ieffiMf 
dietinguisbed  hi(hertc>  as  |jancaster*s  Sound,  is  a  large  and  «»|Mt 
channel,  tlie  name  of  Barrow's  Straits  was  given  to  it.  Tla 
sueceM  which  had  attended  the  navigation,  seems  to  have  ele- 
vated tlie  spirits  and  the  ho|>es  of  all  engaged  in  it ;  and  ite 
following  eattract  will  illustrate  the  fine  entbusiasai  by  which  Capt 
Parry  and  his  associates  were  animated. 

*  Though  two-thirds  of  the  month  of  August  had  now  elapacd,  I 
had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  {be  progress  which  we  had  hithcilt 
made.  I  calculated  upon  the  sea  being  still  navigable  for  six  weeks  M 
come,  and  probably  more  if  the  state  of  the  ice  would  permit  us  « 
edge  away  to  the  southward  in  our  progress  weaterly :  our  prospecs^ 
indeed,  were  truly  exhilarating ;  tbe  ships  bad  sulfinred  no  injury ;  iM 
Lad  plenty  of  provisions ;  crews  in  high  health  and  spirits:  a  aca,  ij 
not  opegk,  atkast  navjgaUei  and  a  saalousand  ■nm'-'^f 
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nation  in  both  offioert  and  wen  to  accompiitl^  by  all  paasiUe  ncaua, 
the  grand  object  on  which  we  had  the  happineis  to  be  employed/ 

Parry. 

From  the  period  of  entering  Barrow's  Straits,  the  moTements 
of  the  compasses  had  become  languid  and  irregular ;  but,  in 
Regent^a  Inlet,  every  remainder  of  magnetic  enert^y  ceased,  the 
directive  power  of  the  Jieedle  becoming  completely  subservient 
to  the  attraction  of  the  vessel,  and  the  binnacles  were  actually 
remeved  aa  *  useless  lumber.'  In  the  course  of  tl»eir  navigation^ 
the  slif|ia  crossed  to  the  northward  of  tlie  raagnetiQ  |)ole,  and 
passed  over  one  of  those  spots  on  tlie  globe  where  the  north  pole 
of  the  needle  would  have  |>o«nted  dile  south.  *  This  fipot  wouM, 
'  in  ail  probability,  at  this  time,*  remarks  Captain -Parry,  '  be 
'  somewhere  not  far  from  the  meridian  of  100^*  west  of  iQreen- 
'  wich.'  In  the  evening  of  the  4(h  of  Septemlier,  the  vesseb 
'|)'dSHed  the  meridian  of  1 10^-,  fur  the  attainment  of  wliich  tlie 
cre%vs  became  entitled  to  5000i.,  the  first  bounty  *  in  the  scale  of 
*  rewards  '  proposed  by  the  Order  in  Council  to  adventurers  in 
this  quarter.  Their  course  was  now  beset  with  iacveaKingobiita- 
eles:  the  season  was  advancing,  and  dangers  seemed  acciiaMh* 
latf  ng  at  every  movement  ;  yet  stiki,  tiiese  gallant  men  pressed  ea 
till  forward  movements  became  imfiraeticilile,  and  it  was  neoea^ 
sary  to  fti*ei\e  for  the  purpose  of  finding  safe  shelter  for  Hia 
%vittter.  On  the  :ldth  of  September,  after  an  appalliog  seriea  of 
diflicu hies  and  hazards,  the  Gri|>er  was  forced  on  shore  by  the 
ice.  tier  commantler,  Lieutenant  Liddon,  had  been  for  some 
time  past,  reduced  to  a  state  of  extFeme  debility  by  rheaaiatiaai^ 
and  Cdptain  Parry  considerately 

'  proposed  to  him  to  allow  himself  to  be  removed  on  board  the 
Hecia,  until  the  Griper  should  be  got  afloat  again.  To  this  proposal, 
however,  he  would  by  no  means  listen,  assuring  me  that  he  should 
be  the  last  man,  instead  of  the  first,  to  leave  the  Griper;  and  ha 
rcmaioed  seated  against  the  lee  ude  of  the  deck,  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  day,  giving  the  necessary  orders.' 

Some  iilea  of  the  dangers  previously  enooantered,  naay  he 
fiinned  from  the  fbtlowiug  description  of  the  sitaatieo  of  tha 
ships  two  days  before. 

*  From  noon  until  six  o'clock  in  tlie  evening,  we  were  favoured 
With  a  fine  breeze  from  the  southward  and  westward,  so  that  we  got 
back  a  considerable  distance ;  but  no  sooner  had  the  wind  becMue 
light  than  our  progress  was  stopped1)y  the  bav-ice,  notwithstandiog 
every  eAirt  was  made  to  force -through  by  breaking  it  up  with  C'ip«^tan 
bars,  blocks  of  wood,  and  by  rolling  a  boat  amongst  it  under  the  ship's 
bows.  AX,  the  very  time  that  our  progress  Wcis  thus  arrested,  the  ne- 
cessity of  getting  on  became  more  evident  than  ever,  for  a  large  floe 
was  observed  to  be  mo  vim;  to  the  westward  with  consideruble  velocity^ 
and  at  the  saaie  time  dosing  ia  with  the  laady  ftom  wbicli  wm 
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not  distant  above  a  quarter  of  »  mile.    Oitr  tituatiod  ivsat  lher«fbre  J 
very  precarious  one  indeed^  but  as  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  tbe 
danger  that  threatened  us,  we  let  go  an  anchor  in  ten  fathoms  of 
water,  after  being  driven  within  less  than  a  cable's  length  of  the  shore. 
Here  we  awaited  with  great  anxiety  the  approach  of  the  floe^  for  al- 
though we  were  driven  towards  the  shore  by  it,  we  were  not  actuallr 
in  contact  with  the  floe  itself,  but  were  carried  along  with  the  bay-ioe 
that  it  impelled  towards  the  land.    Close  to  where  we  anchored,  therf 
happened,  very  fortunately  for  us,  to  be  a  large  hummock,  or  rather 
a  pile  of  heavy  pieces  of  ice  aground,  so  that  when  the  floe  rnnired, 
this  pile  received  the  shock  of  it,  and  the  collision  was  certain! j  tre- 
mendous; for  immense  masses  of  the  floe  were  broken  oS,  and.  piled 
up  on  the  top  of  what  was  already  aground,  from  which  most  of  then 
fell,  or  slided  back  again  on  the  floe,  and  this  operation  continued  for 
som^  time,  until  at  length  the  force  of  the  floci  which  was  at  first  go- 
ing at  the  rate  of  two  miles  per  hour,  was  almost  entirely  spent.     It  a 
unnecessary  to  observe,  that,  had  the  ships  been  caught  between  the 
floe  and  the  hummock  just  mentioned,  their  destruction  would  hare 
been  inevitable.'  FUher. 

Under  circnnistancea  aoch  aa  these,  peraererance  was  ao 
longer  practicable,  and  it  became  highly  expedient  to  lose  no 
time  in  returning  to  a  secure  harbour,  which  was  at  length  Ibood 
in  lat.  74^  47'.  15''.  long.  \W.  48'.  30".  W.  The  ships  were 
roofed  over ;  and  in  Captain  Parry's  plate,  (bey  have  a  moffi 
snug  and  comfortable  appearance  in  the  midst  of  darkness  and 
desolation.  An  interesting  detail  is  given  of  the  various  mea- 
sures adopted  for  the  preservation  of  health,  and  the  promotios 
of  useful  occupations.  Among  the  amusements  whic^  were 
adopted,  (he  roost  singular  and  successful  suggestion  was  (hat  of 
stage  performances,  which  was  carried  into  execution  to  (be  in- 
finite gratiiica(ion  of  (he  crew,  who  expressed  a  more  (ban  ordi- 
nary deliirht  at  a  new  piece,  composed  by  Captain  Parry,  and 
entitled  '  The  North- West  Passage.' 

*  Although  it  may  perhaps  to  some  appear  a  frivolous  anecdote 
what  I  am  about  to  mention,  yet  I  cannot  nelp  noticing  it,  as  it  tends 
to  shew  the  favourable  reception  with  which  the  dramatic  piece  ia 
question  was  received,  and  at  the  same  time  exhibits  in  a  very  noted 
manner  the  misapplication  of  words  by  men  who  make  use  of  terms 
or  expressions  wnich  they  do  not  thoroughly  understand  themselres. 
Whilst  the  curtain  was  down  between  the  first  and  second  acts,  all  the 
men  were  conversing  together,  extolling  the  merits  of  the  new  play, 
when  the  boatswain,  wishing  to  pay  a  higher  comdtment  to  it  than  any 
other  person,  said  that  it  was  much  superior  to  nne  or  excellent  {the 
epitheU  of  approbation  used  by  the  seamen)  i  that  it  was  *'  in  fact, 
real  philosophy !" »  Fuktr. 

Another  source  of  amusement,  much  more  questionable  ia 
point  of  expediency  (ban  the  former,  was  proposed  in  the  e8(a* 
MishiiMQt  of  a  newspaper,  oalled  (he  Nor(h  Georgia  Oasette. 
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Mr.  Fisher,  in  his  private  journal,  expresses  his  Apprehension 
that  it  fnis>ht  lead  to  personalities  and  consequent  ill-humour ; 
but  Captain  Parry  consented  to  the  measure  from  full  confidence 
in  the  discretion  of  his  officers,  and,  in  his  published  Journal, 
records  his  satisfaction  with  the  result.  As  the  work  itself  is 
before  the  world,  we  shall  defer  any  remarks  on  its  literary  cha- 
racter until  Che  close  of  this  article ;  but  we  take  this  occasion  to 
observe  that,  in  one  part  especially,  it  betrays  strong  symptoms 
of  the  spirit  which  Mr.  Fisher  anticipated.  On  the  whole,  the 
long  detention  in  Winter  Harbour,  seems  to  have  passed  away 
in  tolerable  comfort,  and  with  as  little  ennui  as  the  local  circum- 
stances of  the  crew  would  allow.  The  wolves  and  foxes  at  times 
affirdod  them  some  small  amusement;  the  novel  phenomena 
connected  with  the  revolutions  of  the  sun,  and  with  the  brilliant 
auroras,  parhelia,  and  lunar  halos,  gratified  both  the  vulgar  and 
scientific  eye;  and  the  difierent  operations  connected  with  tlie 
domestic  arrangements,  provided  regular  and  salutary  employ- 
ment. Of  the  meteoric  appearances,  several  diagrams  are  in* 
serted  in  Captain  Parry's  volume ;  and  we  shall  cite  from  Mr. 
Fisher  the  description  of  a  beautiful  lunar  halo  which  was  ob- 
served January  1,  1820. 

*  About  11  o'clock  this  forenoon  a  very  beautiful  halo»  4>5**  in  dia- 
meter, was. observed  round  the  moon.  It  was  intersected  by  two  lu- 
minous columns  of  a  yellowish  white  colour,  which  crossed  each  other 
at  right  angles  over  the  moon's  disc.  The  breadth  of  this  cross,  or 
rather  the  columns  that  formed  it,  were  equal  to  the  moon's  diameter 
in  her  imrftediate  vicinity ;  but,  as  they  receded  from  her,  they  became 
narrower,  so  that  at  the  place  where  they  touched  the  halo,  they  had 
tapered  to  such  a  small  point  that  they  were  scarcely  visible,  ia 
those  points  of  the  halo,  where  they  terminated,  were  luminous  spots, 
or  parasalens :  the  two  horizontal  ones,  or  those  situated  in  that  part 
of  the  circle  where  the  horizontal  column  of  light  ended,  exhibited 
in  the  prismatic  colours  very  beautiful)  Vt  and  each  of  them  had  a  long 
tail  proceeding  from  them,  similar  to  that  which  I  described  on  a  for- 
mer occasion,  when  mentioning  the  appearance  of  a  phenomenon 
of  the  same  kind.  The  luminous  spot*  or  parasalense,  in  that  part  of 
the  halo  immediately  above  the  moon,  was  of  a  very  faint  colour,  when 
compared  with  the  two  just  mentioned,  and  the  fourth  one,  that  is  to 
say  if  it  existed,  was  hid  from  us,  owing  to  its  being*  (as  well  as  a 
segment  of  the  halo)  below  the  horizon,  the  moon's  altitude  being 
only  about  18**.  The  halo  itself  was  not  equally  bright  all  round,  for 
in  those  parts  that  were  equidistant,  that  is  46o  fi'om  the  paraselenae,  it 
was  of  a  very  faint  colour,  and  from  these  points  towards  the  parasele- 
ne it  became  gradually  brighter.  Like  the  Aurora  Borealis,  its  in- 
tervention did  not  obstruct  the  light  of  the  stars  that  it  chanced  to  pass 
over,  for  the  planet  Mars  happened  to  be  situated  in  the  brightest 
part  of  the  horizontal  luminous  column,  and  yet  it  appeared  as  bright 
as  usual  i  its  reddish  colour  seoned,  indeed,  to  be  a  little  increased  ia 
iu  brilliancy/    pp.  107^8.  Fisher. 
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pr^d^  llffaiti  kAd  ctiAhlct^  dt  BdRfl's  B*y  litrt  ntter  cisflriy 

deBiieii  liritii  tti^  Ire^eiit  ^fveys  of  Ri»M  and  Patty; 

l*be  discoV^ri^d  wliicb  l^efe  itiiidd  diirii)$(  the  ei^rhtetfiitb  oeii* 
tory,  ha'^e  been  tod  frequehtly  (he  suhjedtd  of  ^efer6rice^  to  rr€|tnrfc 
iBiDute  speciflcation  here.  Modr,  Smith,  Phipps,  Cook,  Kct- 
aEeiiiiBy  and  others,  distinguished  theinsdves  by  their  ability  and 
seal,  yet  without  making  any  decided  Approximation  to  tke  so* 
hhion  of  the  gr^nd  prohkm.  The  land  journeys  of  Heame  uid 
Mfickfenzie  to  the  horthem  extremity  of  America,  though  far  from 
airording  the  amount  of  information  which  the  Travellers  hsil 
tills  easy  means  of  obtaining,  gave  a  new  impulse  to  (be  gsnsrsl 
curiosity.  On  dlBbrent  parallels^  they  had  succeeded  In  resoh* 
ihg  what  appeared  to  be  the  sea,  and  thus  added  an  importsst 
link  to  the  series  of  deductions  which  had  led  to  the  hypothesis 
sf  a  Kortb- western  passage. 

Such  was  the  general  state  of  thitigs  with  respect  to  the  grsod 
sbjeot  of  Polar  navigation,  when,  in  181B,  two  expediimiB  wtte 
nited  out  by  the  finglish  Gbvernment ;  one  for  the  porpose  sf 

S'roceedifig  directly  North  between  Greenland  and  Spltsbeq^eti^ 
le  other  destined  to  explore  the  passage  up  Davis's  Stimii  asd 
the  trendinff  of  the  Atnericnn  const.  The  latter  was  undvr  Ihs 
io^mediate  direction  of  Captain  Ross.  Prom  this  eqaipmsst^ 
wnicD  had  excited  tti  a  very  high  degree  the  public  expectrntios, 
A6  satisfactory  result  was  obtained ;  and  it  was  soon  understood, 
that  persons  piossessing  the  best  means  of  investtgdtioOi  were  by 
no  tneatos  convinced  that  the  exertions  made  were  asswvrable 
to  (be  importsnce  of  the  enterprise.  Nor  Were  they  dispooeri  to 
real  on  Captaia  Rosses  assertion^  that  be  had  *  proved  the  exis« 

*  ience  of  it  bay  from  Disco  to  Cumberland  Btrail,  and  set  st 
'  rest  for  eve)r  the  question  of  a  North -west  passace  hi  this  di« 

*  rectioD.*  Subsequent  events  have  proved  (he  entire  Jtt8(ieo  of 
fhis  dissdtlsfaction  ;  and  have  so  much  diminished  the  valuo, 
Aever  very  high,  oT  Captabi  R.*8  qnar(o,  as  to  render  it  quke  vn« 
neoetoaryior  us  to  detain  our  readers  by  anythingmorethan  a  brief 
jjeference  to  Its  contents.  The  Isabella  and  Alexander  saMed 
nrom  the  Shetland  Islands,  May  3rd,  1S18 ;  (hey  met  wMi  lbs 

Eoh^rttciions,  end  encotin(ered  the  common  hasanis  of  the 
lem  seas,  until  the  <Hh  of  August,  whcsi  the  ships 
Imd  nearly  wrecked  by  the  pressure  of  the  ice* 


*  H  bscettis  a  trial  of  strength  between  the  ship  and  the  ice ;  evevj 
•nnpoit  thieatened  to  give  way;  the  beams  in  the  hold  began  to  bend : 
•MChs hon lanlEB settled  ts||ether.  At  tbn  critical  moment,  when  it 
sesoml  impnsaihle  for  the  ship  to  sustain  the  accutnuhiting  pressure 
SBuch  loi^r,  she  rote  several  feet ;  while  the  ice,  which  was  nsoie 
&M&  Ilk  ieet  diick,  broke  against  her  sides,  cariing  back  os  InoH: 
Tbe^^eac  stMs  now  fell  upon  her  bew>  and  sftsr  hesig  Mais  lited 
up,  sbs  was  carried  with  great  violence  towards  the  Alexaaoer*  which 


•hfp  hiA  hirtMtto  betk  in  ft  gteat  meatune  defended  by  the  Isabelku 
Every  eSbtt  to  evoid  their  getting  foul  of  each  other  failed ;  the  ice* 
anchote  and  eables  broke  one  after  another^  and  the  8tern«  of  the  two 
ships  came  so  Tiolentlj  into  contact,  as  to  crush  to  pieces  a  boat 
that  could  not  be  r^knoTcd  in  time.  The  eoUmon  was  tremendous, 
the  anchors  and  chain-plates  being  broken,  and  nothing  less  expected 
than  the  loss  of  the  masts  :  but  at  this  eventful  instant,  by  the  interpo- 
sition of  Providence,  the  force  of  the  ice  seemed  exhausted  ;  tlie  two 
fields  suddenly  receded,  and  we  passed  the  Alexander  with  compara- 
tively little  damage.  The  last  things  that  hooked  each  other  were  the 
two  bower  anchors,  which  being  torn  from  the  bows,  remained  sua* 
pended  in  a  line  between  the  two  ships,  until  that  of  the  Alexander 
gave  way,*  Hon. 

This  escape  from  a  stress  which  roust  have  crushed  a  common 
whaler,  proved  the  efficacy  of  the  precautions  which  had  been 
taken  to  streni^tben  the  ships  by  transverse  beams  and  additional 
plankini;.  Shortly  after  this,  the  crews  of  the  v<>ssels  communi- 
cated with  some  of  the  natives,  to  whom  the  sight  of  liiUropenns 
and  sliips  was  altos^ether  new,  and  who  exhibited  the  usual 
signs  of  apprehension,  wonder,  and  (^^ratification.  Atnonj^  their 
▼arious  expressions  of  pleasure,  pullin:;  their  own  noses  is  enu- 
nierated  by  Captain  Ross  ;  but  Mr.  Fisher,  in  his  piiiilished  jour- 
Dai,  does  not  ap[)ear  to  have  observed  this  singular  [gesture.  In 
the  diflTerent  interviews,  the  services  of  Saclunise,  an  Ci^quimaux 
Vfiko  had  been  brought  to  Eiii^land  by  a  Greenland  ship,  and 
who  now  acted  as  interpreter,  were  found  extremely  useful.  He 
recognised  the  natives  of  Prince  Rei^ent's  Bay  as  the  Aborii^iiies 
of  bis  country.  'These,*  he  exclaimed,  <  are  rij^ht  Eskimaux; 
*  these  are  oitr  fathers.*  At  the  suii;gestion  of  Captain  Ross,  he 
endeavoured,  in  variutis  ways,  to  ascertain  whether  the  visitants 
had  any  knowledge  of  the  Supreme  Reintr*  We  apprehend  that 
the  negative  was  too  hastily  inferred,  since  their  dialect  was  some- 
what different  from  his  own,  and  inasmuch  as  the  existence  of 
Angekoks  or  sorcerers  amons^  them,  implies  at  least,  tlie  apj)re- 
beosion  of  a  aiy*tierious  and  superhuman  agency.  The  exami* 
nation  of  the  Northernmost  part  i>f  Baffin's  Bay  is  represented 
by  Captain  R.,  as  having  been  sufficiently  close  and  accurate  to 
warrant  the  assumption  of  the  perfect  certainty  of  its  continuity; 
such  too  is  affirmed  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  the  officers  of 
both  ibips.  Mr.  Fisher  evidently  seems  to  think  that  the  point 
was  extremely  doubtful,  and  the  following  cautious  but  very  sig- 
nificant observations,  are  a  sufficient  justification  of  his  scepticism. 

^  We  mad^  sail  to  the  southward,  and  abandoned  the  search  for  a 
passage  in  this  qiiarter«  from  a  thorough  conviction,  I  should  hope^ 
that  not  any  aach  passage  exists  here.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  myself 
tbattbai  is  not  t|ie  pbcc  to  look  for  It,  although  I  must  confess  that  I 
diisioiaaa  ibacontaMrity  af  fend  all  ^roundl  the  top  of  th^  ba;^  if  it 
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tight  of  the  BOdthern  point,  shetelegrapbed  the  Griper,  and  both 
ships  entered  the  openins^  under  crowded  canvas.  As  they  ap* 
pruached  the  critical  line  that  was  (o  confirm  their  hopes  or  ih^r 
apprehensiuiis^  the  orews  were  restless  and  on  the  look-out  ifr  all 
directions. 

*  Being  favoured  at  length  by  the  easterly  breeze  which  was  bringing 
up  the  Griper,  and  for  which  we  had  long  been  looking  with  muob 
impatience,  a  crowd  of  sail  was  set  to  carry  us  with  all  rapidity  to  the 
westward.  It  is  more  easy  to  imagine  than  to  describe  the  almost 
breathless  anxiety  which  was  now  visible  in  every  countenance,  while, 
as  the  breeze  increased  to  a  fre^th  gale,  we  ran  quickly  up  the  Sound. 
The  mast*heads  were  crowded  by  the  officers  and  men  during  the 
whole  afternoon :  and  an  unconcerned  observer,  if  any  could  have 
been  unconcerned  on  such  an  occasion,  would  have  been  amused  by 
the  eagerness  with  which  the  various  reports  from  the  crow*s  nest  were 
received,  all,  however,  hitherto  favourable  to  our  most  sanguine 
hopes.'  Parry. 

'At  len^i^th,  they  reached  the  affirmed  closure  of  the  gulf;  Cro- 
ker^s  Mountains  disappeared,  and  the  ships  sailing  over  the 
visionary  barrier,  just  i6ed  the  scepticism  which  had  been  cherished 
by  the  most  intelligent  sharers  in  the  former  enterprise  On  the 
6th  of  August,  their  |KO^ress  was  impeded  by  ice,  and  Captain 
Parry  was  induced  to  slmpe  his  course  southerly  This  mkio 
brought  him  withhi  the  ea{>es  of  a  large  inlet,  <lown  which  be 
■ailed  until  the  8th,  when  he  was  ai^ain  arrested  by  a  cotnpact 
line  of  ice  stretching  from  shore  to  shore.  This  capacious  strait, 
branching  off'  from  the  ii^ain  channel,  probably  communicates 
with  some  of  tiie  deep  and  unexjdured  indentations  of  Uuclson^s 
Bay,  and  has  been  named  Prince  Regent's  Inlet.  Having  been 
thus  intercepted  a  second  time,  the  ships  again  sailed  to  the 
northward,  and  on  the  20th,  in  a  higher  latitude  thaa  tliat  in 
which  their  previous  attempts  hud  been  made,  obtained  a  |>ftai«age 
to  the  westward.  It  being  so  far  ascertained  that  the  «»}iefiiiif 
difltingtiisfaed  hitherto^  as  Lancaster's  Sound,  is  a  large  and  upea 
channel,  tlie  narae  of  Barrow's  Straits  was  given  to  it.  The 
8iicoe«8  which  had  attended  the  navigation,  seems  to  have  ele- 
vated t  lie  spirits  and  the  hopes  of  all  ens^agetl  in  it;  and  the 
following  extract  will  illustrate  the  fineenthusiasni  by  which  Capt. 
Parry  and  his  associates  were  animated. 

*  Though  two-thirds  of  the  month  of  August  had  now  elapsed,  I 
had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  Die  progress  which  we  had  hitherto 
made.  I  calculated  upon  the  sea  being  still  navigable  for  six  weeks  to 
come,  and  probably  more  if  the  state  of  the  ice  wouldpermit  os  to 
edge  away  to  the  southward  in  our  progress  westerly :  our  prospects, 
indeed,  were  truly  exhilsrating ;  the  ships  bad  suffered  no  injury;  w< 
had  plenty  of  provuions;  crews  in  high  health  and  spirits:  a  aes,  if 
not  opeoy  at  least  navigable }  and  a  s wlous  and  iioMunottS  deCMosM- 


ttatton  in  boiK  offlcert  and  nseii  to  accomplisli,  by  all  pmsiUe  meBUB^ 
€tie  grand  object  on  which  we  bad  the  ha^ifMnesa  to  be  employed.' 

Parry. 

From  the  period  of  entering  Barrow's  Straits,  the  moTeiiients 
of  the  compasses  had  become  languid  and  irreguL'^r ;  but^  in 
Rei^ent^s  Inlet,  every  remainder  of  magnetic  enerc^y  ceased,  the 
directive  power  of  the  Jieedie  becoming  completely  sCibservient 
to  tbe  aitraction  of  the  vessel,  and  the  binnacles  were  actually 
removed  aa  *  useless  himber.'  In  the  course  of  tlieir  navigationi^ 
the  slii)i«  crossed  to  the  northward  of  the  magnetic  |>ole,  and 
passed  over  one  of  those  spots  on  tlie  globe  where  the  north  pole 
of  the  needle  woutd  have  |iointed  due  south.  *  This  spot  would, 
'  in  all  probability,  at  this  time/  remarks  Captain  ^'arry,  *  be 
*  somewhere  not  far  from  the  meridian  of  100^*  west  of  Green- 
'  ivich/  In  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  September,  the  vesseb 
^lass^ed  the  meridian  of  1 10''',  fur  the  attainment  of  wliich  tlu) 
crews  became  entitled  to  5000/.,  the  first  bounty  ^  in  the  scale  of 
'  rewards  *  proposed  by  the  Order  in  Council  to  adventurers  in 
Ihis  quarter.  Their  course  was  now  beset  with  increasing  obsta- 
eles :  the  season  was  advancing,  and  dangers  seemed  accunuK 
lafingnt  every  movement  ;  yet  still,  tliese  gallant  men  pressed  ea 
till  forward  movementsbecame  im]iractic.ible,  and  it  was  neoes-^ 
sary  to  re(*etie  for  the  purpose  of  finding  safe  shelter  for  Hie 
winter.  On  the  ^Olh  of  September,  after  »n  a(>tialliiig  series  of 
difficulties  and  hazards,  the  Griper  was  forced  on  shore  by  the 
ice.  Ifer  commander.  Lieutenant  Liddon,  hed  been  for  sonie 
time  past,  reduced  to  a  slate  of  extreme  debility  by  rheiimatism^ 
nnd  Captain  Parry  considerately 

'  proposed  to  him  to  allow  himself  to  be  removed  on  board  the 
Hecia,  until  the  Griper  should  begot  afloat  again.  To  this  proposal, 
however,  he  would  by  no  means  listen,  assuring  me  that  be  should 
be  the  last  man,  instead  of  the  Hrst,  to  leave  the  Griper;  and  he 
remaioed  seated  against  the  lee  side  of  the  deck,  during  thevgreater 
part  of  the  day,  giving  the  necessary  orders.' 

Some  ulea  of  the  dangers  previously  enoountered,  ^nmy  be 
ftinned  from  the  following  description  of  the  si  matron  of  tiie 
bhips  two  days  before.  ' 

<  From  noon  until  six  o'clock  in  tlie  evening,  we  were  favoured 
with  a  fine  breeze  from  the  southward  and  westward,  so  that  we  got 
back  a  considerable  distance ;  but  no  sooner  had  the  wind  becr»me 
light  than  our  progress  was  stoppedl^y  the  bay-ice,  notwithstanding 
every  efiiiirt  was  made  to  force  through  by  breaking  it  up  with  capstan 
bars,  blocks  of  wood,  and  by  rolling  a  boat  amongst  it  under  the  ship's 
bows.  At  the  very  time  that  our  progress  was  thus  arrested,  the  ne- 
cessity of  getting  on  became  more  evident  than  ever,  for  a  large  floe 
was  observed  to  be  moviiii^  to  the  westward  with  consideruhle  velocity^ 
•ncl  at  the  aaaie  tieae  closing  in  with  the  land,  ftem  which  wm 
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not  distant  above  a  quarter  of  a:  mile.    Our  situaiiod  wttf  therefore    ^ 
very  precarious  one  indeed^  but  as  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  tli;e 
daoger  that  threatened  us,  we  let  go  an  anchor  in  ten  fathoms  o^ 
water,  after  being  driven  within  less  than  a  cable's  length  of  the  shore. 
Here  we  awaited  with  great  anxiety  the  approach  of  the  floe,  for  al* 
though  we  were  driven  towards  the  shore  by  it,  we  were  not  actoallj' 
in  contact  with  the  floe  itself,  but  were  carried  along  with  the  bajr-ice 
that  it  impelled  towards  the  land.     Close  to  where  we  anchored,  there- 
happened,  very  fortunately  for  us,  to  be  a  large  hummock,  or  rather 
a  pile  of  heavy  pieces  of  ice  aground,  so  that  when  the  floe  Brrived, 
this  pile  received  the  shock  of  it,  and  the  collision  was  certainlj  tre* 
mendous ;  for  immense  masses  of  the  flue  were  broken  olf,  and. piled 
up  on  the  top  of  what  was  already  aground,  from  which  most  of  them 
felly  orslided  back  again  on  the  floe,  and  this  operation  continued  for 
some  time,  until  at  length  the  force  of  the  floe»  which  was  at  first  go* 
ins  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  per  hour,  was  almost  entirely  spent.     It  is 
unnecessary  to  observe,  that,  had  the  ships  been  caught  between  the 
floe  and  the  hummock  just  mentioned,  their  destruction  would  have 
been  inevitable.'  Fisher. 

Under  circumstances  sucb  as  these,  peraererance  was  no 
longer  practicable,  and  it  became  bighly  ex|)edient  to  lose  oo 
time  in  returning  to  a  secure  harbour,  which  was  at  length  found 
in  lal.  74^  47'.  15".  long.  1 10^  48'.  30".  W.  The  ships  were 
roofed  over ;  and  in  Captain  Parry's  plate,  they  have  a  most 
snug  and  comfortable  appearance  in  the  midst  of  darkness  and 
desolation.  Ad  interesting  detail  is  given  of  the  various  mea- 
sures adopted  for  the  preservation  of  health,  and  the  promotioo 
of  useful  occupations.  Among  the  amusements  which  were 
adopted,  the  roost  singular  and  successful  suggestion  was  that  of 
stage  performances,  which  was  carried  into  execution  to  the  in- 
finite gratification  of  the  crew,  who  expressed  a  more  than  ordi- 
nary delight  at  a  new  piece,  composed  by  Captain  Parry,  and 
entitled  '  The  North- West  Passage.' 

<  Although  it  may  perhaps  to  some  appear  a  frivolous  anecdote 
what  I  am  about  to  mention,  ^et  I  cannot  nelp  noticing  it,  as  it  tends 
to  shew  the  favourable  reception  with  which  the  dramatic  piece  in 
question  was  received,  and  at  the  same  time  exhibits  in  a  very  noted 
manner  the  misapplication  of  words  by  men  who  make  use  of  terms 
or  expressions  which  they  do  not  thoroughly  understand  themselves. 
Whilst  the  curtain  was  down  between  the  first  and  second  acts,  all  the 
men  were  conversing  together,  extolling  the  merits  of  the  new  play, 
when  the  boatswain,  wishing  to  pay  a  higher  compliment  to  it  than  any 
other  person,  said  that  it  was  much  superior  to  hne  or  excellent  (the 
epithets  of  approbation  used  by  the  seamen)  i  that  it  was  **  in  fact^ 
real  philosophy  \*' »  Fisker, 

Another  source  of  amusement,  much  more  questionable  in 

Eoint  of  expediency  than  the  former,  was  proposed  in  the  esta- 
lishment  of  a  newspaper,  called  the  North  Georgia  Gaxette. 
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Mr.  Fisher,  in  his  private  journal,  expresses  bis  apprehension 
that  it  might  lead  to  personalities  and  consequent  ill- humour; 
but  Captain  Parry  consented  to  the  measure  from  full  confidence 
in  the  discretion  of  his  ofTicers,  and,  in  his  published  journal^ 
records  his  satisfaction  with  the  result.  As  the  work  itself  is 
before  the  world,  we  shall  defer  any  remarks  on  its  literary  cha- 
racter until  the  close  of  this  article ;  but  we  take  this  occasion  to 
observe  that,  in  one  part  especially,  it  betrays  strong  symptoms 
of  the  spirit  which  Mr.  Fisher  anticipated.  On  the  whole,  the 
long  detention  in  Winter  Harbour,  seems*  to  have  passed  away 
in  tolerable  comfort,  and  with  as  little  ennut  as  the  local  circum- 
stances of  the  crew  would  allow.  The  wolves  and  foxes  at  times 
affirded  them  some  small  amusement;  the  novel  phenomena 
connected  with  the  revolutions  of  the  sun,  and  with  the  brilliant 
auroras,  parhelia,  and  lunar  halos,  gratified  both  the  vulgar  and 
scientific  eye ;  and  the  different  operations  connected  with  the 
domestic  arrangements,  provided  regular  and  salutary  employ- 
ikient.  Of  the  meteoric  appearances,  several  diagrams  are  in- 
serted in  Captain  Parry's  volume ;  and  we  shall  cite  from  Mr. 
Fisher  the  description  of  a  beautiful  lunar  halo  which  was  ob« 
served  January  1,  1820. 

*  About  11  oVlock  this  forenoon  a  very  beautiful  halo,  45®  In  dia- 
meter, was.observed  round  the  moon.  It  was  intersected  by  two  lu- 
minous columns  of  a  yellowish  white  colour,  which  crossed  each  other 
at  right  angles  over  the  rooon*8  disc.  The  breadth  of  this  cross,  or 
rather  the  columns  that  formed  it,  were  equal  to  the  moon's  diameter 
in  her  imrfiediate  vicinity  ;  but,  as  they  receded  from  her,  they  became 
narrower,  so  that  at  the  place  where  they  touched  the  halo,  they  had 
tapered  to  such  a  small  point  that  they  were  scarcely  visible.  In 
those  points  of  the  halo,  where  they  terminated,  were  luminous  Rpots, 
or  parasalenae :  the  two  horizontal  ones,  or  those  situated  in  that  part 
of  the  circle  where  the  horizontal  column  of  light  ended,  exhibited 
in  the  prismatic  colours  very  beautifuilvi  and  each  of  them  had  a  long 
tail  proceeding  from  them,  similar  to  that  which  I  described  on  a  for- 
mer occasion,  when  mentioning  the  appearance  of  a  phenomenon 
of  the  same  kind.  The  luminous  spot»  or  parasalenae,  in  that  part  of 
the  halo  immediately  above  the  moon,  was  of  a  very  faint  colour,  when 
compared  with  the  two  just  mentioned,  and  the  fourth  one,  that  is  to 
say  if  it  existed,  was  hid  from  us,  owing  to  its  being,  (as  well  as  a 
segment  of  the  halo)  below  the  horizon,  the  moon's  altitude  being 
only  about  18<>.  The  halo  itself  was  not  equally  bright  all  round,  for 
in  those  parts  that  were  equidistant,  that  is  4b<»  n-om  the  paraselene,  it 
was  of  a  very  faint  colour,  and  from  these  points  towards  the  parasele- 
ne it  became  gradually  brighter.  Like  the  Aurora  Boreal  is,  its  in- 
tervention did  not  obstruQt  the  light  of  the  stars  that  it  chanced  to  pass 
over,  for  the  planet  Mars  happened  to  be  situated  in  the  brightest 
part  of  the  horizontal  luminous  column,  and  yet  it  appeared  as  bright 
as  usual ;  its  reddish  colour  seemed,  indeed*  to  be  a  little  increased  in 
its  brilliancy.*    pp.  167 — 8,  '  Fuher. 
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Captain    Parry,  however,  distinctly  affirms  that,   * 

*  to  former  experience,'  the  stars  shone  more  faintly  ibrooc^b 
(he  more  briUiaut  parts  of  the  aurora ;  and  in  Febrosfy,  l8'iO, 
one  was  seen,  of  which  he  expresses  his  ^  coo&dence,*  jthat  tt 
'  sensibly  dimmed'  Ahlebsran  and  the  Pleiades.    Ample  oppor- 
tunity was,  of  course,  afiurded  to  the  whole  party,  both  to  ob- 
serve and  to  experience  the  various  effects  of  cold.     On  ooe  oc- 
casion when  several  individuals  had  lost  their  irack  io  chase  of  a 
wounded  deer,  and  were  thus  exposed  to  the  iuclemeociea  of  Ihe 
atmospiiere  during  a  long  period,  and  under  the  pressure  of  ex.- 
haustion  and  apprehension,  they  exhibited  on  their  returo  the  ex- 
act  symptoms  of  intoxication  ;  and  Captain  Parry  baa  recorded 
his  suspicion,  that  many  individuals  similarly  affected  may  baia 
received  unmerited  punishment  on  this  imputatioa.    At  anotfaer 
time,  the  observatory  having  taken  fire,  and  the  extremiiies  of 
some  of  tliose  who  were  engaged  io  extipguisbiDg  it,  beiag  fioit* 
bitten,  when  the  parts,  injured  were  immersed  in  oold  water  far 
the  purpose  of  thawing  them,  a  ^  film  of  ice  was  iomedtatelf 

*  formed  on  its  surface.'     Nor  were  the  crew  froe  firoai  amioyaaoe 
within  the  vessels,  for,  notwithstanding  the  care  taken  te 
all  appearances  of  damp  or  formation  of  ice,  when  tba 
began  to  relax,  they  scraped  from  the  sides  of  the  lower  deck,  a 
•ebatiii^  uf  ice,  that  filled  above  a  hundred  buckets, 


*  each' containing  from  five  to  six  gallons,  beii^  the 
which  had  taken  place  in  an  interval  of  leas  than  four  iretka.  li  aaf 
be  observed  that  this  vapour  ntust  principally  have  been  veined 
from  tbe  men's  breathy  and  from  the  steam  of  their  vicfcuaia  dmmg 
meals ;  that  from  the  coppef s  being  cffeetuailj  carried  on  deck.' 

Captain  Parry  took  advantage  of  the  return  of  a.  somewhat 
'less  rigorous  season,  to  determine,  as  far  as  might  he  practicaUe 
within  the  limits  of  a  short  journey,  the  nature  of  the  land  sthieb 
bad  aflbided  them  so  lung  a  shelter.     Tlie  party  of  offioemavl 
men,  .under  his  own  direction,  took  a  northward  traek»  and  ta 
.lat.  75«.  34'.  47".  N.  and  long  :  12'.  i%".  East  of  Winier  htf- 
harbour,  again  stood   on  the  8ea<-6hore,   thus  detenntmng,  bf 
.Ibis   and  other  cireumstancee,  the   probable  insolarity  of  tli« 
krge  tract  which    had  received  the  name  of  Mehrtlle  l»lan^. 
After  an  absence  of  fifteen  days,  they  returned,  and  every  prv^- 
ration  wtts  made  to  be  in  readiness  for  seizing  the  first  favoun- 
Me  op])or1unity  of  leaving  tlieir  ten  months*  residence.     On  ibe 
first  of  Aui;ust,  an  ope  n  channel  to  the  weeitward  presented  it- 
self, and  the  ships  got  uuder  sail ;  but,  on  tbe  lOth,  after  «n  ei- 
hattsliiig  ami  haaardoua  navigation,  tlie  ice  was  found  h 
trahle«  and  they  ivere  com|K>lled  to  return,  having  nearly 
the  1  Uth  ilegrce  of  Weht  longitude.     Skill  and  eaercioti  kas 
dann  Umir  nlnoaL    Ca|ilaio  Parry  and  kia  gallant  «mw  ted  ptf* 


•i9led  until  furlher  p^rMverwiv  wottl«l4iave  lieen,  not  resoiuttoi), 
btii  ttoprrttabhv  perhftfis  desMistiVe  |i«iiMittbk| ;  «imI  ii«  tolhf» 
Halt  1b«  wtM  cklermilkiUM  to  ^eHka  firem  prolHuiltri  «flbiitt  in 
this  direction,  cost  more  painful  9^%itMm  Ca  Mi  flMml,  ^M  tte 

iteM-iiiiidiioti «« j^oiNMd  fld  ali  btMnto^  emil\  fMMA^  Mttt^  Acme. 
A  irt«il<$9tfr¥l»^  WM  lAMIfe  «r  Mft*  ll(Nit«H)  t^D«il  irf  BMIht*^  Bif, 
>»lhlhltil«  Mlip%  vNre  oA  tb^^  IWfttieWffrd  Vb^af^,  Md  tite  t««tlftli 
are  giyen  in  an  interesting  chart.  With  \m  ^xti^ltoll  of  M  tA« 
terVievf  i^itb  &  pftrty  dl  t^quifnaui,  4nd  of  &  severe  stbirni  Miicli 
caused  the  tlecla  to  carrjr  away  bar  boitaprit,  foreniMt,  tiifA 
mm  top^maalp  tioihiiig  of  impoitanoe  ocourred  untit  tWr  aafe 
reliirn. 

We  have  very  Iktie  !•  ofo*  by  way  •f  towiicwt  oo  tlib  «M» 
m^vaUe  voyaff^  II  ban,  wa  toddarve^  Aimrtainad  laqrofrd  all 
calbiMrt  8c#plieMi,  the  afttaCcnte  4Xm  NoHh^WMl  pflMftgUi  ami  k 
reflects  the  highest  credit,  not  only  on  the  ability  tttotf  thrAMIi  #f 

Oa^HiM  Pa^y,  bill  dti  thte  td^nt  utid   fl^i^loii  waiiffeste 

by  Mr.  Barrow^  ^MR>  te  tttiHi^Mtdbd  to  Imvtd  b^A  tbo  ^ift- 
nuMM  advooate^eftlfe  enterprise,  amid  aUtbe  disooi|ra|[efnent8 
wrhich  Captain  Rosses  represeut«tiiNia  W<!re  evidently  designed  to 
perpetuate.  With  respect  to  the  actual  transit  of  the  interveoiog 
sea,  no  opinioA  bf  il^  pl-^c^ticAbitUy  can  be  ba&'d^detl  with  any 
approach  to  ceHainty.  Ciaptain  ^rPy  attributes  tbe  difficulty, 
perhaps  the  impossibiliiyi  of  atsliieviiig  such  a  passage^  to  the  in* 
creased  obstitcies  attending  Arotio  navigalioni  io  proportion  to 
the  dislancei  from  a  perinaDeatiy  open  %9m*  Hent^  X'  the  mid* 
way  voyage  could  be  accomplished,  he  would  reckon  on  com* 
pleting  the  remalitd^t'  tttifa  tSbmptlf^ttV^  6M5.  tti  tfi^  present  in- 
stance, the  attempt  Vla§  uhSbcc^ssnlil  tt6m  (b^  faitiird  <lf  the  land 
along  which  it  was  Heoessary  to  keep  in  avoidance  of  tba  ice ;  but, 
from  the  les^  rigid  climate,  and  tVoui  the  /Bootiniiity  of  the  Ame- 
rican coast,  ih^  navigation  along  the  soMtliMn  .sitie  .of  Barrow*8 
strait -would  be  more  likely  to  succeed.  With  a  view  to  easier 
access,  he  proposes  the  exploration  of  Cumberland  Strait,  Roe*a 
Welcome,  and  llapuise  bay,  aa  prl^biWa  oonimMii^flAions  with 
the  Polar  sea.  .       • 

Respecting  thAlfttft  #otk  6A  otM^  Hit,  #«  IM  rttHMant  to  say 
much.  Taking  into  con^ldtMtlon  all  ttift  dt*enHflltAiHM  under 
which  it  was  comi>tMi«!d,  Ih6  Wititef  Cbfdtli6te  is,  ^  the  whole, 
crediuble  to  the  MeHtd  iltid  gtMrd  hUiDOUf  oi  th6  g;6Atieiaaen  who 
furnished  its  difief*^t  papers.  Sonie  df  tbd  p^irjf,  kk  partica- 
lar,  is  substantially  good ;  aA*d  a  few  specimens  express  senti- 
ments of  piety  whiOh  w»  #§!%  ^^W^  tO  Itttet  Wilti  In  such  a 
quarter.  A  few  extracts  «^ifl,  ht>1^«f dt,  ^if «  A  flHtlA  ttiore  aada- 
factory  intimatttm  of  the  tiintKty  of  this  publiUfttlUD,  dm  OOUtt 
be  commuoidiittd  fay  gooeral  oHtidlM^ 
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«  Arctic  Misgrtes. 

*  Going  out  in. a  winter  morning  for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  walk, 
and  before  you  have  proceeded  ten  yards  from  the  ship,  getting  a 
cold  bath  in  the  cook's  steep-hole.* 

*  When  on  a  hunting  excursion,  and  being  close  to  a  fine  deer, 
after  several  attempts  to  fire,  discovering  that  your  piece  is  neither 
primed  nor  loadea,  while  the  animal's  four  legs  are  employed  in 
carrying  away  the  body. 

^  Setting  out  with  a  piece  of  new  bread  in  your  pocket  on  a  shoot- 
*ing  party,  and  when  you  feel  inclined  to  eat  it,  having  occasion  to 
observe  that  it  is  so  frozen  (hat  your  teeth  will  not  penetrate  it. 

*  Being  called  from  table  by  intelligence  that  a  wolf  Is  approaching 
the  vessels,  which,  on  closer  inspection,  proves  to  be  a  dog ;  on  going 
again  below,  detecting  the  cat  in  running  off  with  your  dinner. 

*  Returning  on  board  your  ship  after  an  evening  visit,  in  a  contem-> 
plative  humour,  and  being  roused  from  a  pleasing  reverie  by  the  dose 
.embrace  of  a  bear. 

*  Sitting  down  in  anticipation  of  a  comfortable  breakfast,  and  find- 
ing that  the  tea,  by  mistake,  is. made  of  salt  water.' 

''    '  Reflections  on  seeing  the  sun  set  for  a  period  of  three  montiuL 

November,  1819. 

<  Behold  yon  glorious  orb,  whose  feeble  ray 
Mocks  the  proud  glare  of  Summer's  livelier  daji 
His  noon-tide  beam  shot'  upward  thro'  the  sky, 
Scarce  gilds  the  vault  of  Heaven's  blue  canopy—- 
A  fainter  yet,  and  yet  a  fbinter  light — 
And  to !  he  leaves  us  now  to  one  long  cheerless  ii%bt« 

*  And  is  his  glorious  course  for  ever  o'erj. 
And  has  lie  set  indeed— to  rise  no  more  l 
To  us  no  more  shall  Spring's  enlivening  beam 
Utklotk  the  fountains  of  the  fetter'd  stream^ 
Ko  more  the  wild  bird  carol  through  the  sky, 
'  And  eboar  yon  mountains  with  rude  melody  ? 


*  Onea  more  shall  Spring  her  energy  resume, 
And  chase  the  horrors  of  this  wintry  gloom- 
Once  more  shall  Summer's  animating  ray 
Enliven  nature  with  perpetual  day- 
Yon  radiant  orb,  with  self-inherent  light, 
Shall  rise,  and  dissipate  the  shades  of  night. 
In  peerless  splendour  re-possess  the  sky, 

*  And  shine  in  renovated  majesty. 

*  In  yon  departing  orb  methiaksl 
A  counterpart  of  frail  mortality. 


■"*■ 


•  A  bole  in  tha.ioa  for  steeping  salt  meat^  *c 
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EmUaoi  of  omn  !  when  llfie'^decliDUig  lun 
IVocIalms  this  awful  truths  **  thy  race  is  run.*' 
His  ^un  once  set,  its  bright  effulgence  gope> 
All,  all  is  darkness— as  it  ne'er  had  shone ! 

'  Yet  not  >^  ever  is  man's  glory  fled, 

Hia  name  for  ever  *'  numbered  with  the  dead." 

Like  yon  bright  orb,  th'  immortal  part  of  man 

Shall  end  in  glory»  as  it  first  began — 

Like  Him*  encircled  in  celestial  light. 

Shall  rise  triumphant  'midst  the  shades  of  night. 

Her  native  energies  again  resume, 

Dispel  the  dreary  winter  of  the  tomb,  < 

Andy  bidding  Death  with  all  its  terrors  fly, 

Bloom  in  peqietual  Spring  thro'  all  eternity.' 

'  To  the  Editor  of  the  Winter  Chronicle. 
•  Sir, 

*  I  do  not  know  whether  you  take  cognizance  of  such 
matters  as  I  am  now  to  address  you  upon ;  but  if  you  do,  I  hope  you 
will  endeavbur  to  remedy  the  grievance  I  complain  of.  However  im* 
probable  it  may  seem  to  you  in  these  times  or  somnolency,  I  like  to 
read  for  an  hour  or  two  now  and  then,  and  even  to  write  a  little  .occa- 
sionally, beyond  the  daily  repetition  of '<  moderate  breezes  and  cloudy," 
and  the  formal  assertion  that  we  have  been  **  employed  as  necessary," 

*  Under  these  circumstances,  added  to  the  great  scarcity  of  li^;ht 
in  our  own  cabins  at  this  season,  you  will,  I  am  certain,  enter  into 
my  feelings  of  annoyance,  at  the  innumerable  disturbances  tq  which 
our  tables  are  subject;  I  allude  to  the  habits  which  some  members 
of  our  community  have,  acquired  in  earlier  life,  and  which  they  con- 
tinue to  practise  daily,  to  the  interruption  of  the  more  industrious, 
dnd  to  the  absolute  preclusion  of  all  serious  occupation.  I  have  en* 
deavoured  to  class  these  annoyances^  or  rather  those  who  practise 
them,  under  separate  heads,  of  which*the  first  are  the  IVhisilers^  who^ 
having  a  tolerable  ear  themselves,  seem  to  forget  that  the  rest  of  us. 
have  any  ears  at  all.  and  are  continually  serenading  us  with  *'  Molly, 
put  the  kettle  on,"  or  the  **  Duke  of  York's  March,"  with  variations, 
to  the  utter  discomfiture  of  every  reader  within  hearing.  Of  the 
Whistlers  there  are  frequently  more  than  one.  and  in  that  case  tlie 
process  is  as  follows  ;  Whistler  the  first  (whom  I  bhall  cull  A) 
commences  a  tune  :  Whii^tler  the  second  (B}  takes  it  up  about  the 
third  or  fourth  bar,  and  accompanies  him  to  the  end  of  the  stave,  by 
which  time  A  has  exhausted  his  wind,  and  stopt  to  replenish  his 
]ung8.  In  the  mean^time  B  continues,  and  just  as  you  are  flattering 
yourself  with  a  hope  that  he  also  will  soon  be  winded,  and  allow  you 
to  pursue  your  employments,  a'  third  Whistler  (C)  at  the  other  end 
of  the  table,  unexpectedly  opens  his  pipes,  and  takes  a  spell  at  the 
bellows ;  soon  after  which,  A  once  more  joins  the  concert  with 
renewed'vigour« — and  so  on  ad  UbUum* 

*  Second  are  the  Hummers^  who  are  closely  allied  to  the  .first  plass, 
and  are  distinguished  by  employing  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in 
bununing  songs,  which  Ihey  usually  do  out  of  tune,  and  «/twiyt  out  of 
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Ifmek  Thejr  a^  ^  miefrf  mor^  s^titftne^taf  rt^fiii  0li^  ^t^fatlert  in 
their  selection  i]€  tunes,  eoBfiiung>  f^Ker^selves  to  the  IHsli  melodiet* 
or  some  plaintive  Scotpli  diiij.  Of  these  they  nnXi  ^un^L  you  a  de* 
tached  bar  or  two  occasionalhr,  in  the  most  pathetic  strain  imaffiDable, 
and  are  particularly  fonfl  of  ntti^up  in  thit  manner  alt  Ae  little  in- 
tervals of  tinle,  miek  are  not  easiljp  disposed  el  as  aaji  other  war, 
such  as  while  ika  imic  in  dsyin^  on  onp  aide  of  the  lianes,  or  while 
the^  are  mending  their  pens  qs  wasmin^  thesr  ingess^  Perliapa,  Mr. 
Editor,  you  can  recoaunei^  soa&a  mras  €§  paoceedla^  hf  which  it 
shall  neoessfrtty  Uk  oue  iJiaft  sH  eur  peaa  want  laendingr  and  all  oar 
fingers  warming,  exactly  at  the  same  i)|stMit«  We  oeiiid  then  all  have 
our  hum  at  the  same  Ana,  and  no  dwtiHvbaiioe  w^uld  sesulty  aa  at 
present,  to  any  in4iia4iialMil  the  party. 

'  The  third  clns  aae  the  Ikmm^tn^  w4a,  If  h^raov  •  well-known 
jol^e  froi9  Joe  Muler^  acere  certain) jr  hpr|k  to  make  a  great  noiie  in 
l6e  world.  They  have,  like  the  Whistlers,  a  tolerable  ear  for  muaip^ 
WfkA  oc^py  a  ereat  dQa\  of  their  time  in  drjuqii?^ng  inost  musiically 
#idi  both  hands  udqp  the  tablie  \  they  usually  jpin  the  Wbisll^i^g.  to 
wham**- ^    #  .     ^  L  .i      m  .  .L 

hfve 

ftmned 

wUs  of  each  ftn^er,  be^itaqing  Vi|l^  th^  Kttle  one,  in  qpic 

ftue  after  the  other,  upon  the  wood,  or  what,  is  cpiisid^red  qai^re  ^ono- 

r<yii%  4nd  musicalf  upon  ^  fai^/rdr^overed  bpok,  which  t^e;  ke^  by 

diem  ihvi  foe  the  purpose*    I  h^f^  leave  stron^y  to  r^^cQmmeng^thia 

ipo4e.  i|s  infinitely  nior^  neat  and  aQpUeman-iIk^  ^9fi  the  ot|ier^ 

wfaiph  consists  iu  m^refy  thympip^  th^  i^bte  i\nmercifu$y  wi^  Doth 

handl^  Bk^  a,  common  drunymer,  apd  making  tjie  ^i^ndiesticks  and 

inkstands  dance  a  hprnj^ipe.    Perafips  thjese  ^t  thre#  classes  might 

be  empllpyed  with  advantage  fbr  ^co^jple  of  hours  A^\]yt  in  wbiMliiigt 

humming,  and  djcv^mming  to  the  ships'  companies  wl>eq  they  take 

exerdke :  and  a  ponveQient  i^ot  for  practising  their  arts  might  ha 

aeh^ct^  hi  the  neighbourhood  of  the  bqat-hoqsei  pr  tbf  greep  ravine.' 

These  elaaaaa  eta  fialli>weclt  by  tlia  Bana^evs,  Blowers  SviOkes^ 
Soofwalammers,  ae^  Grewten,  vttlo  are  cfeacribes^  wkft  eoaeider<t 
able  buniear. 

Tfte  il^cpratlona  of  Captahy  P^vry'a  volurop  ?re  exeellentry 
nt  up.  'fh^  charts  arei  ipost  aatisfrctory,  «n(f  the  plates  aqua- 
fwt«<f  fty  VaptaB  ft-osu  bis,  owiji  tlr^ijcin^s,  ^re  ii^t  vft^t  vpi^ 
HWfQ  V^«n.  ^i(iieQte4  trm  9P.  akiUul  m  vtiat,  WM>rkiiig;  an  auoi^ 
l3fmMm  vM^ti^%  9^  tt^  skatefc^a  of  Lii^iil^uaiMa  Q?^ej  ^ 

ilQd«af.  ewemljov  In- ib»  tMn^oii  he^dlamla  ^sAluMa %C  amN^ 
U  ft  tahyne  m  eoalty^  ii  ipigkt  aonalj  haw  kee»  Sand  prae** 
ioablBla^ftaialsdiMa  inlba  ittlefeatia|t ami  ahilfulflljle  of  Hm 
afanilar  repreaentations  in  tho  vojpagea  of  «8(Mtitoav  iMieotivar, 


and  VlM«n.  Miieh,  we  aiwpBC*,  h^m  bMn  smcnfteed  tt  ttpidiiyL 
of  pvUMstion.  TIni  Appendix  contnins  a  large  and  Tahnfala 
neries  of  aeientifte  coHectionaj  and  a  supplenenty  enntainin|p 
Zoology,  Botany,  Geology,  Ice  is  pronised. 


1.  Art.  VI.  Ptinciples  qf^  Political  Economy ^  coniidered  with  a  Vieir 
to'  their  practical  Application.  By  the  Rev.  T.  R.  Malthaa,  M. A. 
F.R.8.  arc.  8vo.  pp«  601.  London.  1820. 

&  O^f^naiions  on  certain  verbal  ZHspuies  in  Political  Economy^  par* 
ticularly  relating  to  Value,  and  to  Demand  and  Supply.  Sve^  pp^ 
84.  Ifpndon*  1^1. 

d«  An  Inquiry  into  those  Principles  respecting  the  Nature  of  DemaM' 
and  the  l^kcesnty  of  Consumptumt  lately  advocated  by  Mr.  ^Mthus^ 
from  xMch^  it  is  eonduded  that  Taxation  and  the  Maintenwioe  cf 
Unproductive  Cmtsumers  can  he  eondudoe  to  the  Progress  of  Wealtk, 
8vo.  pp.  138.  London.  1831. 

1^  0  fewer  tbaiii  four  distinct  trei^tises  on  Political  Economj 
-^^  nre  now  laying  claim  to  publio  nItenCioo ;  the  '*  Nouveau^ 
**  Primcipee^^  of  M.  Sisnoudi,  of  which  we  gare  an  extended 
aMoiiat  in  a  fomer  vphime ;  the  work  of  the  not  less  celebrated 
if.  p.  Say,  of  which  fi  translation  from  the'  fourth  edition  haq 
jiiat  appeared ;  the  singularly  novel  and  somewhat  paradoxical, 
treatise  of  Mr.  Ricardo ;   and  the  present  volume  from  thQ 
learned  author  of  the  Essay  en  Populatiop.    To  these  we  sball, 
very  speedily  have  to  add,  a  work  on  the  Elements  of  thQ' 
flcienoej^  from  the  pen  of  the  Historian  of  British  India,  which 
we  ithticipate  with  no  small  satisfaction.    Should  that  very  acute 
thinker  and  kicid  writer  bring  to  the  sul^ect,  thus  thoroughlv; 
^fted  by  discussion,  a  miud  unshackled  by  theory,  and  unbiassed  * 
hy  party  opinions,  be  will,,  we  muke  no  doubt,^  furnish  a  volume 
of  more  practicajl  utility  than  any  work  which  has  appeared 
since  the  time  of  Adam  Smith.     At  present,  oqr  knowledge  on 
several  of  the  most  interesting  questions  may  be  considered 
aa  in  ^  transitive  state,— : as  ^  in  the   making.*      A  large 
portion  of  each  of  the  works  referred  to,  is  occupied  with  con- 
troversial matter ;  and  much  that  is  valuable  in  them  is  obscured 
by  an  affectation  of  mathematical  precision,  and  ao  arbitrary  or 
teoh^ical  phraseology.    The  work  of  M.  Sismondi  ap|>ears  tQ, 
vs  to  be  the  most  free  from  Ihese  faults,  on  which  very  account, 
it  seems  likely  to  attract  the  least  attention.:  if  not  the  moat 
ingenious,  it  is»  perhaps^  the  most  elegant  treatise  that  has  ap- 
peared oa  the  subject.     Biit  any  competent  reader  will  not  fail. 
to  be  struck  with  the  intellectual  strength  and  stature  of  tli^ 
weU-matchod  combatants  in  this  strife  of  words.    Sinoo  tlW' 
dMs  of  echQln^tiq  controversy,  there  ha^  iQQt  been  started  a. 
H^jga^t  of  pm»  nbatract  inquiry,  either  so  abstruse,  os  so  tjran- 
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sceridently  ihiportant^  as  that  which  is  now  en^^H^jB^*  motile  of^ 
the  first  thinkers  of  the  day  in  protracted  debate.  On  the  part 
of  the  public  at  lare^e,  there  is  a'ralher  pettish  iitipatieRce  of 
the  dispute.  Those  persons  who  have  no  other  way  of  n>akiD$ 
up  their  minds  on  the  subject  than  by  adhering  to  aoine 
authority^  are  exceedingly  perplexed  at  finding  men  of  eq^ial 
authority,  in  these  matters  ul  issue ;  and  thi^y  are  ready  to 
imagine  that  nothing  is  known,  because  some  things  are  disputed. 
For. ourselves,  we  cannot  but  look  on  with  considerable  com  pit* 
cency,  feeling  assured  that,  ultimately,  a  real  advance  will  have 
been  made  in  this  most  important  of  human  sciences,  the  true 
object  of  which,  is  to  discover  the  means  of  most  effect ualiy 
promoting  the  welfare  of  mun  in  a  state  of  society. 

Mr.  Malthus  has  condescended  in  his  Introduction,  to  enter 
into  a  vindication  of  the  usefulness  of  the  scieoce  itself.  We 
agree  with  the  author  of  the  **  Observations,"'  that  this  was  a 
work  of  supererogation.  Those  who  understand  the  subject^ 
will  require  no  arguments  in  favour  of  its  importance:  on  (hose 
who  do  not  understand  it,  his  reasonings  will  be  thrown  away, 
since  they  leave  undiminished  the  ditiiculties  and  perplexities 
which  repel  such  persons  from  the  study.  What  is  chiefly 
wanted,  is,  not  to  prove  the  usefulness  of  the  science,  but  the 
existence  of  it.  It  is  the  property  of  all  true  sci(*nce,  that  the 
truth  of  the  propositions  of  which  it  consists,  should,  when  the 
terms  employed  are  understood,  be  self-evident.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  certain  truth  in  the  conclusions  which  have  been 
arrived  at  in  the  pursuit  of  this  scirnce,  which  is  far  from  being 
self-evident,  because,  tmhappily,  the  terms  employed  are  of  equi- 
vocal meaning.  To  remedy  this  obscurity,  Mr.  Malthus,  like 
some  of  his  predecessors,  has  recourse  to  definitions.  But  defi- 
nitions, which  comprise  a  number  of  complex  ideas,  are  in 
themselves  the  mo>t  difficult  things  to  be  understood  by  the 
novice,  and  the  last  things  respecting  which  coutrovertists 
can  bring  themselves  to  ajiree.  instead,  therefore,  of  being 
placed  at  the  threshold  of  tiie  study,  they  should  be  reserved 
as  the  conclusions  to  which  it  leads.  There  is,  we  think, 
a  great  deal  of  force  and  point  in  the  remarks  which  the 
Author  of  the  Observations  makes  on  tiiis  source  of  mere 
verbal  discussion.     Mr.  Maithus  enumerates  among  the  '  main 

*  propositionsof  I  he  science'  on  which  great  difierences  of  opinion 
still  exist,  the  definitions  of  wealth  and  of  productive  labour, 
tbenafure  and  measures  of  value,  &c.  One  misrlit  have  ihou^it 
that,  with  respect  to  the  import  of  so  simple  a  word  as  wealthy  a 
difference  of  opinion  could  hardly  be  seriously  maintained.  Ycr, 
Mr.  Malthus  tells  us,  in  the  vi  ry  outset  of  his  work,  that,  ^  in 

*  reality,  the  more  the  subject  is  considered,  the  more  it  will  ap- 

*  pear  diflUcult,  if  not  impossible,  to  fix  on'  a  definiiion  of  the 
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If  Orel  ^  not  liable  to  Rome'objectiou.*  Then  why  define  the  word 
•ot  all,  aeeini^  thai,  hi  its  indefinite  sense,  it  is  perfectly  intelligible, 
and  that  the  attempt  arbitrarily  to  deline  it,  is  the  source  of 
the  whole  difBculty  in  question  ?  Mr.  MaUhus  wouhl  reply, 
thai  *  it  seems  natural  to  look  for  some  definition  of  those  ob- 

*  jects.   the  increase  or  decrc'ase  of  which  we^are  about  to  esti? 

*  mate.'  Its  seeming. Udtural  to  look  for  one,  is  not  a  very  phi- 
1osophic»l  reason  for  adopting  a  method  in  itself  ineligible.  And 
in  truth,  to  state  the  object  of  inquiry  in  intelligihle  language,  is 
one  thinsf ;  to  embiiik  in  a  verhal  dispute  at  the  beginning  of 
such  inquiry,  is  another  thing.  The  hrst  is  both  natural  and  ne- 
cessary ;  the  latter  is  almost  absurd.     But,,  continuci  Mr.  M., 

'  So  important  is  an  appropriate  definition,  that  perhaps  it  is  not 
going  too  tar  to  say,  that  the  comparative  nrierits  of  the  systems  of  the 
Kconomists  and  Adam  Smith  depend  mainly  upon  their  different  de- 
finitions of  wealth  and  of  productive  labour.  If  the  definitions  which 
the  Economists  have  given  of  wealth  and  of  productive  labour  be  cor- 
rect, their  system  has  the  advantage :  if  the  definitions  which  Adam 
Smith  has  given  of  wealth  and  of  productive  labour  be  the  most  cor« 
rect,  his  system  is  superior/ 

*  _  * 

Here  the  reader  will  naturally  ask,  What,  then,  is  a  definition  ? 
Mr.  Mahhus  should  have  defined  this  word  also.  By  the 
definition  of  a  word,  persons  in  gonerni  understand  the  couven- 
tional  meaning  or  acceptation  of  a  tvord  ;  not  the  opinion  of  an 
individual  as  to  the  nature  of  the  thing.  The  Economists  hold, 
that  the  produce  of  the  soil  is  the  only  source  of  weahh.  But,  to 
maintain  (hat  that  produce  is  the  df^Jinition  of  wealth, — (o  use 
the  term  wealth  as  meaning  such  produce,  or  as  synonymous  wiib 
it,  is  an  abuse  of  words  as  perplexing  as  it  is  arbitrary.  And  to 
set  oiit  with  such  a  definition,  would  he  in  fact  to  propound  as  a 
dogma  in  the  commencement  of  the  inquiry,  the  conclusion 
which  it  had  for  its  object  to  establish.  Adam  Smith  has  no 
where  given  *  a  very  regular  and  formal  definition  of  wealth.' 
And  yet  Adam  Smitlfs  work  is  far  more  perspicuous,  and  his 
use  of  terms  far  more  uniform  and  correct  than  that  of  any  sub- 
sequent writer.  Mr.  Malthus^s  own  definition  is  clearly  excep- 
tionable. '  1  should  define  wealth,'  he  says, '  to  be  those  material 
'  objects  which  are  necessary,  useful,  or  agreeable  to  mankind.' 
But  are  not  air  and  water  material  objtcts,  which  are  both  neces- 
sary ami  agreeable  ?  And  yet,  the  former  in  no  case,  and  the 
latter  only  under  peculiar  circumstances,  are  capable  of  appro- 
priation and  definite  vatuation,  or  of  becoming  sources  of  weultli. 
•Supposing  we  admit  its  correctness,  howev^T,  what  is  gained  to 
the  science  by  adopting  this  te(;i.nu'  d  definition  in  preference  to 
Liord  L'luderdale's  loose  and  ali-comprrhensive  expressions-^ 

*  all  that  aian  desires  as  useful  and  deliffbtful  to  him  ?'     Mr. 
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^  1)6  lowered  in  value  In  i^onsequenee  of  «  rcHJ  rise  of  wafpes,  hoi 

*  never  can  be  rmed  thmi  that  cause/'  is  ably  analysed  and 
^fiited  }>j  Mr.  Malthna.  By  a  real  rise  of  wages,  Mr.  R. 
hore  means  a  rise  relative  to  the  profits  of  oapita!,  orirfUl  of  pro- 
tts ;  and  ^  undoubtedly,*  retrfarss  Mr.  MaMhos,  *  no  one  cmU 

*  have  tbougbt  the  Dlt>poaition  paraidoxioal,  bad  be  slated  that  i 

*  fall  of  profits  woolcl  (MHMwioki  a  fall  of  price  in  those  coromorihicfl, 
^  where,  from  tb?  quantity  of  fixed  capital  ehiployed,  the  profit! 

*  of.  that  capital  had  before  focmed  tlie  principal  ingredient  to  the 

*  cost  of  production.'  ' 

<  On  the' other  hand,  thers  ii  a  large  class  of  commodities,  wfaerti 
from  the  absence  of  fixed  capital^  ana  tlie  rapidity  of  the  returns  oC 
the  circulating  cspital  firom  a  day  to  a  vear,  tne  proportion  Which  the 
value  of  the  capital  bears  to  the  <|uantuy  of  labour  which  it  empldyi» 
ts  very  smalL  A  capital  of  a  hundred  pounds,  #hich  waa  retnnM 
every  week,  could  employ  as  much  labour  aonuaUy  as  S^fiOOl.  tht  re- 
turns, of  which  came  in  only  at  the  end  of  the  yfnr;  and  if  the  bs^pilsi 
were  returned  nearly  every  day,  ni  it  ii  praotiediy  Ineenie  feir  " 


not  only  be  impossible  to  take  a  rise  in  the  price  of  labour  of  7  pet  cent* 
but  it  would  be  impossible  to  take  a  rise  of  \  per  cent*'  On.tlie  fint 
iupposition,  a  rise. or  only  4  per  cent,  would,  if  the  price  of  the  produce 
Continued  the  same,  absorb  more  than  all  the  profits  of  the  1001. :  and 
in  the  other  case,  much  more  thsn  all  the  capital  advanced.  If^  thcre- 
forct  the  prices  of  commoditiesi  where  the  proportidn  of  labour  is  veiy 
great  compared  with  the  cspital  which  employs  it,  do  not  rise  upon 
an  advance  of  labour,  the  production  of  such  commodities  mart  st 
once  he  given  up.  But  they  certainly  will  not  b6  given  up.  Conse- 
quently, upon  a  rise  in  the  price  of  labour  and  mu  of  profitai  there 
will  be  a  large  dsss  of  commodities  which  will  rise  in  price  %  and  it 
cannot  be  correct  to  say,  (as  Mr.  Ricardo  does,)  **  that  no  commo* 
*'  ditles  whatever  are  raised  in  exchangeable  value  merely  becaiue 
**  wases  rise :  they  are  only  so  raised  when  wsses  fall,  or  when  the 
«<  medium  in  which  they  are  esttmst^d  falls  In  value.*'  '  It  is  qiute  cer- 
tain, that  merely  because  wages  rise  and  profits  fall,  all  that  class  of 
oommbdities  (and  it  wfil  be  a  large  diss)*  #111  fidl  in  prite,  where, 
fiom  the  smallness  of  the  capital  employed,  the  fidl  of  pmt9  ir  In  va- 
rious degrees  more  than  overbalanced  by  the  rise  or  wagii*'  -Wbet 
then  becomes  of  th^  doctrine,  that  Uie  exchangeable  vn£ie»af  wim 
modities  is  (uniformly)  proportioned  tO  the  labour  wfaidi  baabnen  eniF 
ployed  upon  them  i*    pp.  92—5. 

Instead  of  the  quantity  of  labour  wbtoh  has  been  cfmployed  in 
the  prodiictioo  of  an  article,  Mr.  Malthua  thinks  that  the  quan- 
tity of  eomnDon  day-laboor  ^diicb  any  article  will  cummamt, 
thoogb  not  nn  accurate  standard  ^Trtal  valne  in  exeliangej  ap- 
proAchee  the  nearest  of  all  commodities  to  a  complete  test.    'But, 
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s^tKtinit  bjr  it  the  produce  6f  agricultural  kbour,  dtliiirs  re^olr^- 
111  g:  it  into  utility,  a  third  considering  its  btois  to  be  exchangeable 
value,  a  foiirth  definine;  it  by  tnMerial  objects ;  neverClieiess,  we 
are,  for  deameM^  sake,  it  seetns,  by  this  equivocal  word,  to 
fix  the  naeanin^  of  another  word  !  !     But  Why  ^  productive  of 

*  weaiih  ?*  What  is  produced  by  any  description  of  labour,  is 
either  commodities,  or  an  additional  value  Attaching  to  commodi-. 
tifes.  In  fad,  the  term  wbuld  seem  to  require  no  explanation 
tfrhafarer.  To  the  question,  Prodaetive  of  what  ?  it  were  asuffi- 
cient  reply  to  say^  of  produce.  Thfe  words  *  productive  labour/ 
mii^T  seem  indeed  to  be  a  pleonasm,  since  labour,  in  the  usual 
acceptation  t>f  the  word,  must  be  productive  ;  were  it  not  that, 
URihfr  Ihd  general  denomination  of  labourers^  those  are  includied 
who  live  upim  the  salaries  of  personal  service, — professional  men» 
doimsiics,  and  the  agents  of  government.  The  labour  of  these 
claHseit,  (if  such  it  must  be  termed,)  not  being  in  co-operation 
with  capital,  but  being  supported  out  of  theprq/Sfaof  the  com-' 
ikittiiit}',  orrgmates  no  produce  ot  value, — is,  in  that  sense-,  un« 
productive.  Whether  th^se  HOA-productive  labourers  contribi^e' 
(o  th0  psealtk  of  a  country,  will  admit  of  a  question,  the  solution- 
of  which  depends  bn  what  we  understtlnd  by.  wealth ;  they  con-' 
tribute  in  no  small  degree  to  its  welfare,  its  comfort,  and  itw 
greatness ;  but  that  they  contribute  nothing  ditectly  to  the  pro-^ 
dtioiive  powers  of  a  country,  amounts  almost  to  a  truism.  And 
what  then  ?  Why,  some  such  distinction  as  this,  says  Mr. 
Malthus, 

*  must  be  considered  as  so  clearly  tlie  corner-stone  of  Adam  Smith's 
work^  and  the  foundatioji  on  which  the  main  body  of  hia  reasonings 
rests,  that,  if  it  be  denied,  the  superstructure  which  be  has  raised 

upon  it  must  fall  to  the  ground .It  appears  to  me  m  some  decree 

inconsistent  in  those  who  allow  of  no  distinction  in  the  different  kinds 
of  labtmr,  to  attribute  any  considerable  value  to  an  Inquiry  into  the 
natutTg  and  causes  of  the  WeaUh  qfNntioni\M  which  the  increase  of 
the  quantity  and  tlcill  of  whan  is  called  prodaetive  labour,  is  the  main 
hioM  on  which  iheiprogresa  of-  natnmai  Opulenoe  and  property  is 
made  to  turn.' 

*  No,  Sir,'  rejoins  Mr.  Say  j  ^  that  is  not  the  corner-stone  of* 

*  Stelth's  work ;  for  when  that  stone  is  removed,  the  edifice, 

*  althau(rh  impei'fecf,  remains  as  solid  as  before.     What  will 

*  et^rhdilly  sustain  that  excellent  book  is,  that  it  proclaims  in 
'evefypage,  thattheexchangeable  value  of  things  is  ihefounda- 
'  tion  of  all  riches.*  *  To  separate  this  essential  character 
'fronithedefioifiofl  of  wealth,'  adds  this  paradoxical  French- 
man,/is  to  X)1nnj^e  science  again  into  the  depths  of  obscurity.* ' 
No,  agaiii,  says  Mr.  Ricardo  ;  Adam  Smith  krtei^f  better  tban  io 
confound  exchangeable  value  &nd  richer,  or  to  make  value  tb6  ^ 
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foundation  of  weahh.  j^ichefi  depend  on  abundanoe,  cmistat  in 
abundance ;  the  excbangeable  value  of  things  is  diminished  by 
their  abundance :  how  then  can  value  and  riches  be  the  same 
thing  ?  Ai^m  Smith's  book  must  be  eternally  sustained  by  some 
other  part  of  it,  some  other  corner-stone  than  this.  But,  leav- 
ing these  philosophers  to  decide  on  what  really  constitutes  tbe 
chief  merit  of  the  work  of  their  common  Master,  we  are  content 
to  take  Adam  Smith's  book  as  it  is,  satisfied  that  bis  terora,  if 
not  wholly  unexceptionable,  are  sulRcienCly  definite  and  oorreet 
for  bis  p>ii  pose,  yet,  tliat  bis  reasonings  in  no  degree  depend  ofi 
the  use  of  any  particular  technical  expressions.  The  diatinction 
which  he  points  out  between  productive  and  unproductive  serTiees, 
really  exists,  whatever  classification  be  ado|)ted.  Yet,  vrere 
the  terms,  productive  and  unproductive  labourer,  laid  aaide  Mi- 
tirely,  and  agricultural  labourer,  manufacturing  labottrer,  -  aaer* 
cantile  labourer,  used  instead,  science  would  neither  retrograde, 
nor  be  plunged  into  the  depths  of  obscuritj. 
Mr.  Malthu^'s  second  chapter  treats  •*  of  tlie  nature  and 

*  measures  of  Value.'  Here,  again,  a  m09t  unprofitable  diaena- 
^ion  has  been  raised  about  the  proper  definition  of  the  word, 
which  any  man  of  plain  sense  would  have  cut  short  at  once,  by 
asking  the  controvertist  what  sort  of  value  he  meant  to  speak  of, 
whether  intrinsic  value,  that  is,  value  in  use, — ^real  exchangeable 
Talue,  however  estimated, — or  nominal  value,  that  is,  market 
price.  As  these  are  three  distinct  ideas,  referring  to  tfiree  dis- 
tinct facts,  it  might  seem  convenient  to  distinguish  them  by 
separate  adjuncts.  But,  to  use  the  sii^iple  word  valme  as  re- 
stricted to  one  of  these  senses,  is  to  sacrifice  perspicuity  to  con- 
-dseness.  Mr.  Malthus,  however,  thinks,  *  it  may  be  questioned, 
^  whether  in  fact  we  are  in  the  habit  of  using  the  term  in  the 
"*  first  of  these  senses  ;*  although  he  himself,  only  two  pages 
before,  (p.  48)  remarks,  that  'Adam  Smith  fully. allows  the 
'  jcalue  and  importance  of  many  sorts  of  labour  whidi  be.ealb 
* ,  unproductive  ;*  andi  in  the  same  paragraph,  he  speaks  of  the 
nalue  of  the  labours  of  the  moralist,  and  the  value  of  Newton's 
discoveries.  What,  indeed,  can  be  more  common  than  toajieak 
of  setting  a  value  on  a  thing  on  account  of  some  particiilar 
associations  connected  with  it  ?  To  restrict  vabie  to  prioe^  wooM 
be  just  as  accurate,  as  to  maintain  that  estimable  means  that 
'Which  may  be  estimated  in  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence^  and 
that  to  appreciate  a  man  is  to  set  a  price  upon  him.  The  axtono, 
that  everj  man  of  value  has  his  price,  would  then  be  strictly 
true.  But  exchangeable  value,  says  M.  Say»  is  the  only  Talue 
we  know  of  in  pohtical  economy. 

*  If  you  choose  to  say,'  remarks  the  Author  of  the  OhiefMlions^ 

*  that  political  economy  does  not  treat  of  a^y  other  sort^  valaa^ 
nell  and  good :  but  tbe  limited  nature  of  political  economy  cannot 
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alter  tbe  meanings  In  fact  affixed  to  words.  And  why  is  there  no 
other  i  u,e*  whj  is  value  in  use  discarded  ?  Because,  he  says,  **  ceYle 
la  aeule  (value  in  exchange)  est  sujette  k  des  lots  fixes,"  &c.  Now, 
value  iQescbaoge,  accoi^ing  to  M.  Say,  depends^  in  part,  on  vahie 
in  use,  or  wbaC  he  calls  utility.  How  then  can  it  be  exclusively 
subject  to  fixed  laws,  when  it  depends  on  that  which  ia  without  fixed 
laws?' 

Mr.  Malthua  seems  to  be  of  the  same  opinion  as  M.  Say, 
(if  waQaderslaiKl  bim  aright,)  as  to  the  foundation  of  value  in 
ttebaaga,  siaeehe  represents  it  as  originating  in  ^  a  reciprocal 
'  cietfliaM  10  tbe  party  possessing' the  article  wanted,  for  the  ar- 

*  tide  proposed  to  be  exchanged  for  it.' 

^  When  this  reciprocal  demand  exists,  the  rate  at  which  the  ex- 
ebanga  is  made,  or  the  portion  of  one  commodity  which  is  given  for 
ao  assigned  portion  of  the  other,  will  depend  upon  the  relative  ettma* 
4«ia  iawbich  they  are  held  by  the  parties,  founded  on  the  desire  to 
possess^  andthedificttlty^or  facility  of  procuring  possession.' 

That  is:  to  say,  founded  on  their  value  in  use,  their  scarci/y, 
and  the  ea9i  of  production.  BIr.  Ricardo,  however,  considers 
the  only  basis  of  exchangeable  value,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly, 
tbe  only  aiea#if  re  of  real  value  in  exchange,  to  be,  tlie  cost  bf 
production.  Scarcity  he  puts  out  of  the  question,  as  he  confines 
bis  reasonings  to  such  commodities  as  can  be  increased  in  quan- 
tity by  tbe  exertion  of  human  industry,  and  on  the  production  of 
which,  competition  acts  without  restraint.    *  The  quantity  of 

*  lalMur  realtced  in  commodities,'  is  that  which,  in ,  his  opinion, 

*  regulates  their  exchangeable  valttCi'  That  is,  ultimately  regu- 
lates it,  when  no  restraint  is  laid  upon  competition,  or  upon 
supply.  This  doctrine,  Mr.  Maltlius  combats  at  considerable 
length,  asserting  that,  in  all  transactions  of  sale,  '  there  is  a 

*  priocipte  which  determines  prices,  quite  hidependently  of  the 
^  cost  of  their  production,*  and  that  this  principle,  namely  the 
relation  of  the  demand  to  the  supply,  determines  the  natural 
price  as  well  as  the  market  price  of  articles ;  any  alteration  in 
this  relatioii  of  demand  to  supply,  being  sufficient  to  overeoiiie 
tbe  inAueooe  of  the  cost  of  production,  eyen  in  that  class  of 
oosMOodities  tbe  market  price  of  which  is  generally  coincident 
wMi  the  oost.  He  admits,  however,  that  the  necessary  con- 
dilioa  cyf  a  regular  supply,  is,  that  the  cost  of  production  should 
be  realised  ;  which  smounts  to  much  the  same  as  Mr.  Ricardo*s 
doctrine,  that  the  cost  of  production  is  the  ultimate  cause  of 
exchangeable  value,  or  the  basis  of  price. 

Mr.  Maltbus  caonot  agree  either  with  Adam  Smith  or  Mr. 
Ricardo  in  thinking  that,  *  in  that  rude  state  of  society  which 

*  psMedeaboth  the  accumulation  of  stock  and  the  appropriation 

*  aC  land,  tbe  pro|}ortion  between  tbe  quantities  of  labour  ne-* 

*  ecssary  for  acquiring  different  objects,  seems  to  be  the  bnly 
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'iMe.    For  this  reason,  Mr.  Malthua  contenda,  that,  ^  if  Ibe  fer- 

*  tility  of  all   the  laiida  in  the  world  were  to  be  diminished   oi»« 

*  half,  a  ^reat  part  of  the  population  and  wealth  of  the  worUI 

*  would  be  destroyed,  and  with,  it^  a  great  part  of  the  efiective 
'  demand  for  neceaaaries.*  'the  consequence  of  this  would  be, 
he  adds,  that  *  the  largest  portion  of  the  landft  in  most  countries 
'*  would  be  thrown  completely  out  of  cultivation;  and  wage&„ 

*  profits,  and  rents,  particularly  the  latter,  would  be  greatly  di- 
'  minishefl  on  all  the  rest/  One  can  hardly  forbear  smiling  at 
the  magnificent  extravagance  of  such  a  supposition,  which  is 
brought  in  for  the  purpose,  apparently,  of  establishing  a  truism. 
Air.  Mal(bus-s  intention,  however,  is  to  controvert  Mr. .Ricardo*f 
statement,  that  *  a  diminution  of  fertility  of  one  tentli  wouU 

*  increase  rents  by  pushing  capital  upon  less  fertile  land.'  AnH 
certainly,  one  might  rationally  imagine,  that,  before  a  great 
part  of  the  population  quietly  resigned  themselves  to  destruciion, 
less  fertile  land  would  be  taken  into  cultivation.   - 

*  I  think,  on  the  contrary,'  says  Mr.  M*,  '  that  in  any  well-culti- 
vated country  it  could  not  fail  to  lower  rentSi  by  occasioning  the 
withdrawing  of  capital  from  the  poorest  soils.  If  the  last  land  be- 
•fore  in  use  would  do  but  little  more  than  pay  the  necessary  Isbour  and 
a  profit  of  10  per  cent,  upon  the  capital  employed,  a  diminution  of  a 
t^nth  part  of  the  gross  produce  would  certamly  render  many  (K>or 
soils  no  longer  worth  cultivating.  And,  on  Mr*  Ricardo's  supposition, 
where,  I  would  ask,  is  the  increased  demand  ^nd  increased  price  to 
come  from,  when,  from  the  greater  quantity  of  labour  and  capital 
necessary  for  the  land,  the  means  of  obtaining  the  precious  metals, 
or  any  other  coromoditi^,  to  exchange  for  com,  would  be  greatly 
reduced  I* 

In  a  ^  well  cultivated,*  4hat  is,  a  highly  taxed  country,  where 
taxation  has  the  effect  of  virtually  diminishing  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  the  withdrhwmentof  capital  from  the  poorer  soils,  will,  of 
course,  be  consequent  on  a  fall  of  agricultural  profits — whether 
occasioned  by  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  production,  (the  case 
'supposed,)  or  a  fall  in  the  exchangeable  value  of  the  produce 
from  other  causes.  But  itseems  to  us,  that  a  general  diminutioo 
of  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  must  of  necessity  raise  the  exchange- 
able  value  of  the  produce,  so  as  to  justify  Mr.  Ricardo*s  vievr 
of  the  case ;  and  that  so  far  from  its  leading  to  a  withdrawmeot 
of  capital  fi-om  land,  it  would  lead  eventually  to  a  rise  of  wsges 
and  a  fall  of  profits  in  other  branches  of  productive  industry, 
which  would  occasion,  an  augmentation  of  agricultural  capital. 

The  remaining  sections  of  this  chapter  treat  of  the  necessary 
separation  of  the  rent  of  land  from  proofs  and  "wages  ;  of  the 
causes  which  tend  to  raise  rents  in  the  ordin;iry  progress  of  so- 
ciety ;  and  of  the  causes  which  tend  io  lower  them  ;  of  the  de- 
'"pendente  of  'iba  actual  quantity  of  prodvc#  obtained  from  tV 
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:  land,  upon  the  existingrentS'ttRd-the  existing  prices;  of  the  oUn^ 
:  ti^xion  between  f^reat  comparative  wealtb  and  a  high  comparative 

Iirt(5eof  raw  |)r6duce;  of  tlie  causes  which  may  mhilead  the  laiid- 
ordinlettinghislandaytotheiigury  of  both  himself  and  his  country; 
I   of  the  strict  and  necessary  connexion  of  the  interests  of  the  land- 
:    lord  and  of  the  State  in  a  country  which  supports  its  own  popii** 
>    laiion  ;  of  the  connexion  of  these  interests  in  countries  import-* 
I    ing  corn ;  and,  in  conclusion,  are  given  some  general  remarks 
on  the  surphis  portion  of  the  land.     In  these  sections,  Mr. 
.    JVIahhus  enters  the  lists  with  Mr.   Ricardo,  and  disputes  the 
ir<^und  he  has  taken  on  the  subject  almost  inch  by  inch;  nsain- 
taining  that '  the  interest  of  no  class  is  so  nearly  connected  with 
■*  the  interests  of  the  State  as  that  of  the  landlord.'    By  the  in- 
terests of  tiio  State,  however,  Mr.  Malthus  seems  to  understand 
the  interests  of  the  few,  in  opposition  to  those  of  the  many-— 
the  State  in  opposition  to  the  population ;  for  he  admits  that, 
ivhile  *  it  is  emioently  the  interest  of  those  who  live  upon  the 

*  rents  of  land,  that  capital  and  population  should  increase,  to 
'  those  who  live  upon  the  profits  of  stock  and  the  wages  of  ia- 
^  hour,  an  increase  of  capital  and  population  is,  to  say  the  leaii 
^  of  itj  Vi  much  more  doubtful  benefit.'  *  It  may  be  most  safely 
'  asserted,'  he  says,  *  that  the  interest  of  no  other  class  in  *the 

*  State  is  so  nearly  and  necessarily  connected  with  its  wealth  and 
*•  power,  as  the  interest  of  the  landlord ;'  but,  that  the  wealth 
and  power  of  a  State  are  generally  in  an  inverse  proportion  to 
the  happiness  of  the  community,  may  be  gathered  from  his  very 
panegyric  upon  Rent.  We  scarcely  know  how  to  understand 
the  following  passage — whether  as  sober  seriousness  or.  profound 
irony. 

*  Among  the  inestimable  advantages  which  belong  to  that  quality 
In  the  land,  which  enables  it  to  yield  a  considerable  rent,  it  is  not 
one  of  the  least,  that»  in  the  progress  of  societVy  it  affords  tlie  main 
security  to  man  that  nearly  his  whole  time»  or  the  time  of  nearly  the 
whole  society,  shall  not  be  employed  in  procuring;  mere  necessaries. 
According  to  Mr.  Ricardo,  not  only  will  each  individual  capital  in  the 
progress  of  society  yield  a  continually  diminishiog  revenue,  but  the 
whole  amount  of  the  revenue  derived  from  profits  will  be  diminished  s 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  labourer  wU  be  obliged  to  emplotf  a  greater 
quantity  of  labour  to  procure  that  portion  of  his  toafres  which  must  be 
spent  in  neceaaries.  Both  these  great  chutes  of  soaety,'thereimref  may 
be  expected  to  have  less  power  of  giving  leisure  to  themselves,  or  of 
commanding  the  labour  of,  those  who  administer  to  the  enjoyments 
of  society,  as .  contra-diftinguished  from  those  who  administer  to  its 
oeoessaiy  wants.  Bi^^  fortunately  for  mankind,  tlie  neat  rents,  of 
the  land,  under  asjstein  of  private  property,  can  never  be  diminished 
by  the  progress  of  'e^vjitipn.  Whatever  proportion  they  may  bear 
So  the  whob  produce,  ibo  actual  amount  must  always  go  on  incr^sing, 
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ftnd  will  always  a&rd  a  fund  for  the  enjojrmeDta  and  lekare  of  the 
society,  sufficient  to  leaven  and  animate  the  whole  mass. 

*  If  the  only  condition  on  which  we  could  obtain  lands  yieldh^  rent, 
were,  that  they  should  remain  with  the  immediate  descendants  of  the 
first  possessors,  though  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  present 
would  no  doubt  be  very  greatly  diminished,  yet,  from  its  general  and 
unavoidable  effects  on  society,  it  would  be  unwise  to  refuse  it  as  of 
little  or  no  value.    But,  happily^  the  benefit  is  attached  to  the  soil, 
cot  to  any  particular  proprietors.     Rents  are  the  reward  of  present 
valour  and  wisdom »  as  well  as  of  past  strength  and  cunning.     Every 
day  lands  are  purchased  with  the  fruits  of  industry  and  talents.     Thej 
afford  the  great  prize,  the  **  ciium  cum  dignitatem*  to  every  Species  k 
laudable  exertion ;  and  in  the  progress  oi'  society,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe,  that»  as  they  become  more  valuable  from  the  in- 
crease of  capital  and  population,  and  the  improvements  |n  agriculture^ 
the  benefits  which  they  yield  may  be  divided  among  a  much,  greater 
number  of  persons. 

^  In  every  point  of  view,  then,  in  which  the  subject  can  be  con- 
sidered, that  quality  of  land  which,  by  the  laws  of  bur  being,  must 
terminate  in  rent,  appears  to  be  a  boon  most  important  to  the  happi- 
ness of  mankind ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  its  value  can  only  be  under- 
rated by  those  who  still  labour  under  some  mistake  as  to  its  nature 
and  its  effects  on  society.*    pp.  2S7 — ^9. 

A  more  gloomy,  a  more  distressing  vieiv  of  the  consequences 
of  *  the  progress  of  society,'  could  not,  in  our  opinion,'  be  pre- 
sented.  If  it  does  not  go  the  vihole  length  of  substantiating 
Mr.  Ricardo^s  assertion,  *  that  the  interest  of  the  landlord  is  al- 
*  ways  opposed  to  that  of  the  consumer  and  (he  manufacturer,* 
(^  (hat  is,'  remarks  Mr.  Malthus  in  animadverting  upon  it,  '  to 
'  all  the  other  orders  in  the  State,')  it  at  legist  represents  that 
interest  as  the  all-absorbing  one  which,  in  the  progress  of  society, 
swallows  up  every  other.  It  is  true,  that  this  is  stit^  to  be 
brought  about  as  the  necessary  eflbct  of  an  excessive  atigmenta- 
tion  of  capital.  The  capitalist,  therefore,  is  to  be  considered  as 
the  great  nxiisance.  It  is  capital  that  presses  down  profits  and 
wages ;  capital  that  stimulates  the  population  to  excess ;  capital 
that  compels  the  labourer  to  double  his  exertions  in  ^rderto  ob- 
tain the  necessaries  of  life,  leaving  to  three  fourths  of  the  com- 
munity less  and  less  power  of  i|[iviDg  lersure  to  themselves,  or  of 
commanding  the  labour  of  others.  But  then,  '  happUjft^  for 
ihe  remainiDg  fourth  of  society  comes  in  Rent— ^ndimairiied 
Rent — for  the  wise  and  the  vaHant,  and  the  sons  of  the  wise  aad 
the  Taliant,-— this  Messed  boon  of  Rent,  the  spdil,  literaHy  the 
spoil,  of  those  '  great  classes  *  whom  the  progress  of  society  has 
thrown  further  and  further  back  from  the  oiium<um  dignitate^ 
the  leisure  necessary,  not  only  for  comfort,  but  lor  moral  improve- 
ment ! !  And  is  this  all  the  consolation  which  Political  EcononCiy 
baa  to  offer  us  ? 
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* .  Stor-Ughted  sciencey  hast  thou  wandered,  there* 
<  To  wait  us  back  the  message  of  despair  V 

Were  Chk  indeed  a  true  piclure,  none  need  *  admire 

'  That  riches  grow  in  Hell ;  that  soil  may  best  , 

^  Deserve  the  precious  bane.'  ^ 

But,  whether  it  be  more  philosophical  or  not,  it  Rtrikes  us  as 
far  more  rational,  to  believe  with  M.  Sismondi,  that  *  the  social 
*  system  is  always  wrong  somewhere^  when  the  s^reater  part  of 
'  the  community  are  in  a  state  uF  sufTering.*  'The  attempt  to 
refer  it  to  necessary  circumstances  and  ^  the  laws  of  our  being/ 
how  specious  soever,  carries  on  its  face  the  characters  of  an  al«- 
most  impious  fallacy.  To  Mr.  Malthus/for  whose  talents  li 
would  be  qaite  superfluous  for  us  to  express  that  high  respect 
which  they  universally  command,  we  are  lar  from  imputing  either 
sophistry  or  a  want  of  benevolence.  We  consider  his  writings 
as  the  unimpassioned  calculations  of  the  closet  philosopher,  to 
whom  mathematics  and  political  science  are  alike  matters  of  pure 
abstract  reasoning.  He  is  himself,  as  he  good-humouredly  re- 
marks, neither  a  receiver,  nor  in  the  expectation  of  becoming 
a  receiver  of  rents ;  he  writes,  therefore,  under  no  bias  of  self- 
interest.  Yet,  we  cannot,  for  all  this,  bring  our  miuds  to  dwell 
with  the  least  complacency  on  some  of  the  doctrines  be  has  pro- 
pounded.  We  believe  his  view  of  the  natural  progress  of  so* 
ciety  to  be  essentially  erroneous;  «nd  this  we  shall  endeavour  to 
shew  in  resuming  the  general  subject  in  reference  more  particu- 
larly to  the  disputes  respecting  the  nature  of  demand  and  the 
, necessity  of  consumption.  For  the  present  We  must  take  leave 
of  him. 

Appended  to  Mr.  Malthus*s  volume  is  a  very  complete  and 
valuable  summary  of  its  contents,  occupying  seventy  pages,  -as 
well  as  a  full  index.  This  is  an  admirable  plan  in  a  work  of  such 
a  description.  Both  the  pamphlets  mentioned  at  the  head  of 
this  article,  are  deserving  of  perusal.  Of  the  ^'  Observations,*' 
which  is  by  far  the  most  lively  performance  of  the  two,  we  have 
freely  availed  ourselves ;  and  have  only  to  wish  that  they  hait 
been  a  little  less  desultory.  The  Author  is  a  literary  sharp- 
shooter. The*  Inquirer*  mtist  learn  to  shorten  his  sentenoe$, 
and  contrive  to  get  his  notes  into  the  text.  Thirty-six  notes  to 
ninety  pages  is  out  of  all  proportion.  His  thoughts  are  soand, 
but  wantyEittii^. 
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Art.  yil.  The  agsd  MinUter*s Encouragement  lo h'u  i/outLP^r  Brctliren. 
Two  Sermons  occasioned  by  the  Death  uf  the  Rev.  Thomas  Scou, 
late  Rector  of  Aston  Sandford,  Bucks.  Bj  Daniel  Wilson*  A«M. 
4rG«  8vo.  pp.  90.    London.  1821. 

THESE   Sermons  vi\\\  be  read  with  a  very  lively  interest. 
They  comprise  a  biographical  sketch  of  the  public  labours 
and  latest  days  of  the  venerable  and  eminent  individual  to  vrhom 
they  relate^  whose  praise  may  with  truth  be  said  to  be  in  all  the 
churches.    His  invaluable  commentary  on  the  Scriptures,  would 
of  itself  entitle  him  to  rank  at  the  head  of  modern  Theologians 
as  at  once  the  most  laborious  and  the  most  useful  writer  of  bft# 
day.    This  immenae  undertaking  had  undergone  his  repeated 
revision  ;  and  the  numerous  alterations  and  aclditions  which  the 
latest  editions  received  from  his  unwearied  diligence,  rendered  the 
task  equal' to  that  of  re- writing  the  work.  The  first  edition,  con« 
sisting  of  5000  copies,  \Vas  begun  in  1788  ;  a  second  editioQ  of 
9000  copies,  appeared  in  1805 ;  a  third,  of  the  same  number, 
in  1810 ;  and  a  fourth,  of  3000,  in  1S12.    At  the  time  of  bis 
death,  he  was  superintending  a  stereotype  edition,  which  is  now 
passing  through  the  press,  and  had  finished  the  revision  of  it  to 
nearly  the  end  of  the  second  Epistlo  of  Timothy.      Besides 
these,  eight  other  editions,  consisting  altogether  of  85,250  go* 
pies,  have  been  printed  in  America.     *  The  local  and  temporary 
'  prejudices  always  attaching  to  a  living  writer,'   having  leas 
force  there,  Mr.  Wilson  remarks,  <  its  value  seems  to  have  been 
'  at  once  acknowledged.*    Its  more  extensive  sale  in  the  United 
States  is,  however,  to  be  otherwise  accounted  for,  by  the  greater 
cheapness  of  the  work,*  and  the  open  competition  which  takes 
place  where  the  law  of  copy-right  haa  no  operation.     The  sale 
of  the  work  in  England  since  1805,  considering  its  bulk '  and 
price,  must  be  allowed  to  be  almost  unprecedented,  especially 
taking  into  calculation  the  almost  numberless  editions  of  Henry *8 
Bible,  Brown^s  Bible,  and  other  standard  works^  together  with 
more  recent  *  Family  Bibles'  b^  Fawcctt,  S.  Burder,  Mant  and 
D^Oyley,  &c.  which  have  dunng  the  same  period  b&n  offered 
to  the  public.    We  can  easily  imagine  that  there  Is  a  class  in 
this  country,  to  whom  the  venerable  name  of  the  Apologist  for 
Calvinism  would  be  offensive ;  but  we.  much  doubt  if  they^are, 
in  general,  persons  among  whom  the  work  itself,  by  whatever 
author,  would  be  in  much  request.    Among  evangelical  iChris* 
tians  of  every  denomination,  Mr.  Scott's  labours  have  always 
been  held  in  respectful  and  aflectiouate  estimation. 

*  It  is  difficult,'  remarks  Mr.Wilion»  *  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  a  work 
which  cost  its  author  the  labour  of  thirty-tbree  years.    Its  capital  ex«^ 

«  The  Boatoa  oditioB,  181S,  was  advertised  to  sell  at  18  dollars. 
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cellencv  conBisto  in  iu  following  more  dosety  than  perhaps  any  other  the 
fair  and  adequate  meaning  of  ever^  part  of  Scripture  without  regard  to 
the  niceties  of  human  systems.  It  is  a  scriptural  comment.  Its  origina- 
lity is  likewise  a  strong  recommendation  of  it.  Every  part  or  it  is 
thought  out  hy  the  author  for  himsielf,  not  borrowed  from  others.*  It  is 
not  s  compilation;  it  is  an  original  work^  in  which  you  have  the  delibe- 
rate  judgment  of  a  masculine  and  independent  mind  on  all  the  parts  of 
Holy  Scripture.  Every  student  will  understand  the  value  of  such  a 
production.  Further,  it  is  the  comment  of  our  age,  furnishing  the 
last  interpretations  which  history  throws  on  prophecy,  giving  the  sub- 
stance ot  the  remarks  which  sound  criticism  lias  accumulated  from  the 
different  branches  of  sacred  literature*  obviating  the  chief  objectiohs 
which  modern  anootators  have  advanced  against  the  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel,  and  adapting  the  instructions  of  Scripture  to  the  particular 
circumstances  of  the  times  in  which  we  live.  It  is  again  the  work  of 
one  who  was  at  home  in  what  he  did.  It  was  the  very  undertaking 
which  required,  less  than  any  other  work,  what  he  did  not  possess^and 
demanded  more  than  any  other,  what  he  did— -it  requirea  a  matured 
knowledge  of  Scripture,  skill  as  a  textuary,  sterling  honesty)  a  firm 
grasp  of  truth,  unfeigned  submission  of  mind  to  every  part  of  the  in- 
spired records,  unparalleled,  diligence  and  perseverance — and  these 
were  the  very  characteristics  of  the  roan.  When  to  these  particulars 
it  is  added,  that  he  lived  to  superintend  four  editions,  each  enriched 
wilh  much  new  and  important  matter,  and  had  been  engaged  above 
three  years  in  a  new  one,  in  which,  for  the  fifth  time,  he  had  nearly 
completed  a  most  laborious  revision  of  the  whole  work,  we  must  at 
|east.  allow  its  extraordinary  importance.' 

The  claims  of  this  excellent  man  to  the  merit  of  distinguished 
usefulness  as  a  writer,  do  not,  however,  rest  entirely  on  bis  great 
Biblical  undertaking.  His*'  Force  of  Truth,"  (first  published  in 
1770,)  which  is  known  to  have  been  the  means  of  recovering 
Henry  Kirke  White  from  infidelity,  has  been  of  the  most  important 
service  to  the  cause  of  religion.  His  **  Essays*'  are  an  admirable 
work,  and  in  every  respect  worthy  of  the  Author,  whose  distin- 
guishing merit,  perhaps,  is  judiciousness  and  clearness  in  the 
exposition  of  Scripture  doctrines.  His  earlier  writings,  namely, 
his  treatises  on  Repentance,  Growth  in  Grace,  and  Faith,  his 
sermon  on  Election,  and  his  volume  of  Discourses,  published 
between  the  years  1785  and  1797,  bad  for  their  chiet  object  to 
rescue  the  Evangelical  doctrines  from  the  reproach  or  the  ad- 
tnixture  of  Antinomianism.  The  rest  of  his  smaller  works  con* 
sist  of  an  Answer  to  Paine,  and  other  tracts  in  reply  to  infidel 
writers.  Notes  on  the  Pilgriin*s  Progress,  a  Reply  to  the  Rabbi 

*  *  The  later  editions  are  enriched  with  brief  and  valuable  quotations 
from  most  writers  of  credit — but  the  substance  of  the  work  is  his  own ; 
aiid  the  fir^t  edition  contained  scarcely  a  single  passage  of  any  other 
author.' 
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.«|9f«pb  Cjkm>1,  ill- yioiiicatiDB  of  tin  ftlsmahriiip  of  -Chrisf,  oc* 
«BftioRaI  ter moaa,  siid  detacbed  papers  id  periodical  work».  ^o 
Ifacaearelo  be  added,  bis  elaborate  Remarks  on  Bishop  Tom- 
fine's  RefutatMHi  of  Galvinisiiiy*  and  bis  History  of  the  Synod 
0t  Dort.f  Speaking  of  the  *^  Essays  on  the  most  important 
•^  Snbjeeis,**  above  adverted  to,  and  his  reply  to  the  ^oi^dirani 
Refuter  of  Calvinism,  Mr.  Wilson  says,  in  a  note: 

'  These  two  Jast  works  appear  to  me  incomparable,  the  one  for  the 
plain  evposttion,  Am  other  for  the  acute  and  masterly  defence  of 
tmitb.  The  comment/  he  adds,  *  should  be  a  part  of  a  student's 
CAOilADt  reading.  To  turn  to  a  few  controversial  pages,  can  aflbrd  no 
fiiif  critetian  of  its  merits.  I  can  safely  say,  that  after  regularly  con- 
SttUing  it  &r  above  five  and  twenty  years,  it  rises  continually  to  my 
flft^Qmi. 

*  Perhaps  ii  is  only  fair  to  add,  that  his  style  is  heavy  and  redun- 
dantf  and  that  a  want  of  elearness  and  method  prevails  in  some  of 
his  productions,  especially  in  his  Sermons  and  his  first  edition  of  the 
llemarks/ 

In  his  Commentary,  however,  ^  where  he  had  only  to  follow 
*'tbe  order  of  thought  in  the  sacred  book,  the  faults  erf  method 

*  and  styje  which  detract  from  some  of  his  other  writings,  are/ 
Mr.  Wilson  remarks,  Mess  apparent  /  and  in  his  Essays  they 
are  by  no  means  prominent. 

Tbe  Rev.  Thomas  Scott  was  born  at  Braytoft  near  Spilsby, 
in  Lincolnshire,  in   1747.     He  was  ordained  deacon  in   1772. 

*  The  commencement  of  his  faithful  labours  as  a  minister,  may 
'  be  dated  from  1775,  6.  He  entered  on  the  curacy  of  OIney  in 
1780 ;  was  chosen  chaplain  to  (he  Liock  Hospital,  in  1785 ;  and 
presented  to  the  small  rectory  of  Aston  Sandford  in  1801.  Of 
the  Lfock  Asylum,  he  was  the  entire  founder  ;  he  was,  for  the 
first  two  years,  secretary  to  the  Church  Missionary  Society  ; 
and  was  among  the  earliest  friends  of  (he  British  and  Foreii|;a 
Bible  Society,  as  well  as  of  the  Society  for  promoting  Christi- 
anity among  tbe  Jews.  He  expired  at  Aston  Sandford,  after  a 
long  illness,  on  the  16th  of  April,  1821,  in  thescventy*fiflb  year 
of  his  age.  A  detailed  narrative  of  his  life,  compiled  partly 
from  materials  written  by  himself,  is  stated  to  be  in  preparation 
bv  one  of  his  sons,  of  whom  he  has  left  three,  all  clergymen. 
The  obituary  contained  in  the  second  of  these  sermons,  is  highly 
instructive  and  affecting* 

Mr.  Wilson  finds  himself  compelled  to  assume,  in  the  dose  of 
bis  remarks,  theltone  of  apology  and  the  language  of  viudica- 
tion,  in  reference  to  the  opprobrium  oast  upon  his  venerable 
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(mnAi»mmmm>Mk  Mbfwt  of  Aa  Sfangeiioftl  oUrgj^  at  a 
CmimmuL  '  Tiw  charge  of  edvinkiiii  baa,  atrange  fo  aay,  be- 
'  wiM  wMbin  thaae  last  hm  jreara,  a  favourite  topic  of  dedaroa- 

*  tioa.^  But  sural  J,  tbis  is  a  obar^  of  rouch  lonyer  standing. 
ti  may,  noyp  and  then,  be  revised  with  fresh  T^bemepcey  when  f^ 
i$an  wantf  to  work  bip  way  to  the  Episcopal  Ben(^h|  or  wben 
an  iniUvidual  of  peculiar  temperapient  ^ets  enthroned  upop  jt« 
But  the  charge  muat  have  been  a  pretty  tref^vieAt  au^eot  pf  d^^ 
clamalipPi  wfum  rBiabop  parsley  many  year^  ago  cautAop^f)  Ml 
^^gj*  Ww»  iti^y  vfKRtured  on  at^tackiog  Catviniao),  in  Mfv 
derstaod  what  Calvinism  is.  What  does  it  signify,  bowafaTy 
whether  the  .Evangelical  cler^  are  reviled  M  Calvinista,  or  aa 
Bible  men,  or  as  Qojspellersi  or  even  as  Puritans  ?  If  <  tb^ 
'  present  names  of  reproach  were  forgotten,'  as  |^r.  Wilapn 
jU)$tly  observes/otliers  ^  would  he  invented.'  After  remarking  tha|t 
aj^ainst  mfiny  important  piirticuUrs  in  the  theology  of  Cal^'^p 
(we  were  not  aware  there  were  '  maitj/,')  Mr.  Scott  (lifpsel^prqr 
tested  in  his  Re(park9,   Itf  r.  Vf .  says : 

^  It  would  be  an  act  of  injoatice  ta  me  not  to  add,  that  the  Coai- 
q»eafeary  ot  Calvin  on  different  parts  of  ficripture  is  an  eminently  iu* 
c\iciou9  aod  practical  work.  Afler  two  cearuries  and  a  half,  it  remaina 
unrjjralfed  in  all  the  grand  characteristics  of  a  sounds  and  parapipuouCy 
and  holy  expo^itjon  of  tjie  Sacred  3ook.' 

A  simiUr  testimony  was  borne  to  the  great  Reformer  by  Bi- 
Aop  Uoriclt'y ;  nor  will  the  praise  of  being  the  most  classical 
of  modern  L^itinists,  as  well  as  the  most  judicious  of  commenta- 
tors, be  denied  him,  except  through  the  veriest  bigotry  or  igno« 
fanee.  The  merits  and  the  character  of  Calvin  are,  however^ 
matters  of  subordinate  interest.  The  doctrines  reviled  as  pa|r 
▼itiistic,  are  common  to  the  most  eminent  of  both  the  Continen- 
tal and  the  English  Reformers.  '  Would  our  Reformers,'  asks 
Mr.  Wilson,  'have  framed  the  eighty  *seven  Questions  now  in)«- 
^  posed  in  the  diocese  of  Peterborough  ?     Or  would  the  Author 

*  of  those  eighty-^even  Questions  have  drawn  up  the  thirty- 
'  nine  Articles  ? '  Assuredly  not.  Those  Articles  have, 
manifestly,  too  Calvini^tic  a  complexion  to  comport  with 
the  idea^  or  answer  the  purpose  of  the  right  reverend  prelate | 
and  yet,  they  are,  confessedly,  Calvinism  in  its  mildest  form* 
The  points  in  dispute,  Mr.  Wilson  is  well  awarCy  are  not  such 
as  are  peculiar  to  Calvinism  '•  they  are  the  vital  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel,  and  there  is  nothing  strange  in  their  bein^  unpalatable. 

That  Mr.  Wilson  is,  in  the  best  sen^e,  a  Calvmist,  althQugh' 
be  may  <fi^avow  theappellation  as  a  party  name,  we  cannot  eo- 
tertaift  a  doubt.  For  this  reason,  we  rejgret  that  he  baa  faljeti. 
ae  jt  aJtoaars  to  us.  from  e;icass  ft  caatiooi  into  ^  jpffuprdao 
ilyla  OT*  axpaeaaioil  in  the  foilovrf Off  pasaafi. 
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:  *  iUnoe»  therefore/  we  find  only  a  <  veryfino  ihhiy  sGHferediexiM  em 
the  st^eU  q/  the  $em^  wU  of  Godi  but  almoet  innumerable  aeries  of 
textSf  ye#,  whole  bookn  of  Scripture  on  other  topica— on  the  fall  and 
corruption  of  man,  repentance,  faith*  the  grace  and  mercy  of  God, 
the  person  and  sacrifice  of  Christ,  humility,  love,  peace,  forgivencse 
of  injuries,  &c.  ^c.  we  endeavour  to  follow  this  order  of  inatruction 
in  our  ministry.  But  then  we  cannot,  we  dare  not  wholly  conceal 
any  part  of  Scripture,  or  allow  it  to  be,  in  its  place,  either  useless  or 
dangerous ;  nor  can  we  soften  or  explain  away  the  express  and  'con- 
tinually recurring  truths  of  salvation,  in  order  to  avoid  that  humttiat' 
trig' doctrine  of  the  Divine  grace  into  which  no  doubt  they  ultimately 
>flow/ 

'  "Will  Mr.  Wilson  bear  with  us  when  we  say,  that  there  is  a 
want  of  explicitness  in  the  terms  vvhich  be  has  .selected,  which 
I'enders  his  language  somewhat  equivocal.  It  is  by  no  means 
clear  what  he  intends  by  *  the  subject  of  the  secret  will  of  God,* 
and  *  tbe  huroiliatinj^  doctrine  of  the  grace  of  God.*  If,  by  the 
former,  be  intends  what  is  commonly  hut  rather  technically  called 
tbe  Divine  decrees,  and  by  the  latter,  tbe  doctrine  of  Irresistible 
Grace,  ire  quite  agree  with  hino,  that  a  sacred  reverence,  a  pre- 
pohderatingcaution,  and  a  constant  reference  to  the  devout  uses* 
of  the  doctrines,  are  the  only  proper  manner  in  which  they  can 
be  approached.  But  the  humiliating  doctrine  of  Divine  Grace, 
ao  far  from  being  intimated  in  a  few  thinly  sciittered  texts,  per- 
vades, as  he  will  readily  admit,  the  entire  svstem  of  Christian 
doctrine ;  we  regret^  thereiore,  that  it  should  seem  to  be  set  io. 
contrast,  io  this  respect,  to  the  topics  of  tbe  fall  of  man,  faitb, 
repentance,  &c.,  which  are  stated  to  occupy  the  s^bstance  of 
Scripture :  we  regret  that,  in  that  enumeration,  the  fiindamental 
doctrines  of  regeneration  and  transformation  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  should  seem  to  be  slurred  over  under  the  vagtiie  terms, 
tbe  mercy  and  the  grace  of  God.  It  is  our  solemn  conviction^ 
that  no  preaching  is  adapted  to  promote  the  great  ends  of  the 
Evangelical  ministry,  in  which  these  doctrines  are  not  ezpliciij^, 
boldly,  and  constantly  maintained. 

.  With  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  Election,  disincumbered  from 
tbe  technicalities  of  any  theological  school,  and  from  tbe  coq*- 
sequences  rashly  deduced  from  it,  we  cannot  consent  to  the  re- 
presentation that  it  is  ailapted  only  to  excite  '  a  fearfutiiwe.*  The 
view  which  is  taken  of  it  in  the  Seventeenth  Article^  is  widely 
difierent.    It  is  there  stated,  that  the  *  godly  coDsideratioo  of 

*  Predestination  and  our  Election  io  Christ,  is  full  of  sweet, 

*  pleasant,  and  unspeakable  comfort  to  godly  persons  j*  aUbottgb 
its  abuse  by  *  curious  and  carnal  persons  *  is  pointed  out  And  d««r 
preeated.  And  this  view  accords  with  the  piirpose  for  wlyiob  itis 
uniformly  introduced  in  the  Aposttdic  writings.  The  expcesfiiMi 
— a  *  few  thinly  scattered  texts,*  is  adapted  to  ooqvcy  a  oafedivm. 


ft  AinMiif  an  the  UeiUk  of  Scott.  It 

jde«  of  the  {lecaliar  inaniier  ifi  wbicli  Ihe  sacred  wHtera  refer  to 
the  subject  in  i|uestion — not  dogmatically,  not  with  ptvponderat* 
ioff  caution  and  fearful  awe,  not  eteo  (if  vte  may  say  sb)  ^uard- 
edlv ;  but  incidentally,  as  to  trut^is  fully  known  and  believed, 
and  the  holy  tendency  of  which  had  not  yet  been  questioned,^* 
and  In  the  language  of  gratulation,  as  to  a  doctrine  frau(;ht  with 
unspeakable  comfort.  The  texts  which  more  qr  less  distinctly 
imply  this  doctrine,  are  by  no,  iiie$n8  thinly  scattered,  althoii^hf 
oyfing  to  the  incidental  manner  in  which  the  most  impiurlattt  doo-' 
trioes  of  Revelation  are  conveyed,  the  passages  may  be  coid- 
paratively  few  which  can  be  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  con- 
trovertist.  And  if  it  be  true,  that  innumerable  series  of  texts, 
and  whole  books,  treat  of  the  fall  of  man,  repentance,  &c.  it  is 
e<(uaily  true,  that  not  one  of  these  subjects  is  treated  without  a 
contitiual  reference  to  the  doctrines  of  Divine  Grace,  which  are 
scattered,  indeed,  over  the  sacred  pages^  but  it  is  as  the  rays 
of  light  are  scattered  over'a  wide  surface.  It  is  remarkable  toq, 
that  (he  s(ron:i:est  and  most  striking  enunciations  of  the  mor^ 
iTiysterious  and  offensive  doctrines,  (as  they  are  deemed,)  occur 
in  connexion  with  practical  exhortations, — in  eofortcing  *  humiKty, 
'  love,  peace,  forgiveness,'  &c.,  the  topics  which  Mr.  Wikon 
seems.to  oppose  to  them*  The  error  of  opposite  theologians  con- 
sists in  separating  them — in  dweUing  exclusively  on  certain  doc- 
trinal points,  as  detached  dogmas,  on  the  one  hand,  as  if  their 
use  terminated  in  believing  them  ;  or  in  endeavouring,  on  tho 
other  hand,  to  expound  the  Christian  scheme,  and  to  enforce  the 
Christian  morality,  without  the  aid  of  the  considerations  and 
mofiptus  deducible  from  those  points  of  doctrine,  to  \«hich  it  is 
thought  enoiifi^h  to  pay  the  occaiiioual  homage  of  a  fearful  reve- 
rence, or  a  formal  avowal  of  assent. — In  these  sentiments,  the 
estimable  Author  of  these  I^Jermons  would, .  we.  persuade  our- 
.pelves,  concur,  altiiough  his  language  is  liable, .  we  fear,  to  be 
misrepresented. 

As  these  Sermons  are  likely  to  be  very  soon  in  the  hands  of 
most  of  our  readers,  we  deem  it  quite  unnecessary  to  make  any 
further  extracts ;  hut  we  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of 
transcribing  into'our  pages,  the  conclusion  of  some  *  Uinta  for 
'  promoting  a  revival  of  religion,*  from  a  discourse  on  Rom.  xv. 
39.  by  this  venerable  friend,  which  are  thrown  into  an  appendix* 

'  A  great '  deal  of  Gospel  truth  may  be  preached  and  little  good 
done,  because  we  do  not  fairly  use  all  tlie  means  in  addressing  and 
calling  on  sirtners  to  repent  and  turn  to  God.  We  3o  not  expect  this 
fulness  of  blessing,  and  are  satisfied  without  it.  There  is  a  littleness 
id  our  faith  and  conception  of  things.  We  do  not  ask  nor  expect  this 
fMness,  we  have  no  idea  of  it,  it  does  not  enter  our  minds.  Can  we 
wMiderV  then,  that  the  Lord  says  to  us,  *  According  to  thy  faith  be  it 
ttfttd  tfate  ?'    But  the  Apostles  went  forth  and  expected  and  asked  a 


e\\om  of  U^irim.  When  •  Mm  k  in  Mnml*  tsotbiDg  wiS  MtWy 
im  but  this.  Others  msy  be  satisfied  without  success.  They  may  gp 
throufih  H  fofinal  set  of  obsiervances,  and  be  contented ;  instead  of 
examining  their  ministry  and  their  whole  conduct,  andsaying,  *  Show 
toe  wherefore  thou  contendest  with  me'  If  we  can  be  satisfied  with- 
bilt  this  enlarged  blessing,  certainly  we  shall  never  have  it  If  a  man 
tajrii,  1  have  a  Isrge.  attentive  congregation;  I  have  a  good  ihcotne; 
Ihie  people  are  obliging ;  my  circumstances  are  comfortable — he  is  in 
A  most  dangef'ous  state.  It  is  the  same  as  if  a  fisherman  should  be 
SBtiifled  because  he  has  a  good  net  and  pleasant  companions  ahd  fair 
weather*  though  he  comes  home  empty.  If  any  thing  but  usefulness 
win  tatisfV  us,  I  do  not  wonder  we  are  not  usetuL  We  mtist  thank 
God  for  this  and  that  thing  i  but  nothing  milst  satisfy  ds  but  the  con- 
version of  sinners. 

*  Our  faithfulness  and  earnestness  are  more  in  the  pulpit  than  in 
t))e  closet.  We  preach  Christ  as  if  in  earnest,  and  we  go  and  pray  as 
if  not  in  earnest.  There  is  but  little  wrestling  with  God  for  a  blessing. 
I'here  is  a  want  of  the  spirit  of  prayer.  Sometimes  this  may  arise 
fVom  humility ;  but  it  is  a  false  one.  St.  Paul  was  most  humble  :  yet 
most  earnest  in  prayer,  most  persevering,  most  importunate;  and  so 
he  obtained  a  fulness  of  the  blessing  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

*  There  is  a  want  of  that  holy  heavenly  temper  and  that  general 
circumspection  of  conduct,  whidi  would  make  us  patterns  of  good 
works.  Our  example  may  not  be  dishonourable ;  but  is  it  so  homnir* 
able  to  the  Gospel  as  it  might  be  ?  Our  example  is  not  a  acandal*; 
but  can  we  say  with  the  Apostle,  <  1  have  coveted  ^o  man's  silver*  or 
go)d,  or  apparel  ?'  Can  we  say«  *  Ye  Icnow  how  holily  and  justly  and 
unblameably  we  behaved  ouri^elves  among  you  that  believe  V  Do  we 
tmbody  Christianity  ?  Do  we  not  only  put  a  copy  before  others  and 
leave  tnem  to  write,  but  take  the  pen  and  show  them  how  to  form  eadi 
letter?  Are  we  men  of  God;  heavenly,  disinterested,  dead  to  the 
^ifftasunes,  interests,  and  honours  of  this  world?  What  would  Paul 
isy,  if  he  wert  to  come  amongst  us  i  Would  he  not  have  reason  tto 
-iay,  *  All  seek  their  ow^,  ixane  the  things  that  are  Jesus  ChrHit'sf 
*  Are  we  not  fisfaers  of  ease,  fame,  ttioifey;  rather  tliafi  fidwA  tf 
mm  V   p.  89,  9a 
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AaT.Vltt/ SELECT  LITERARY  INPORMATION; 

^^^  Genitemen  And.PuUishers  taho  have  works  in  the  PreUfiniU  ohti^e 

ike  Co^iuetors  of  the  EcfcKOTic  Hbtiew,  bv  sending  information 

.  (postpaid)  of  the  sukject^  Mint,  and  probaA  price  of  such  worki  ; 

•  taAM  thejf  mag  depend  ^nm  Mng  communicateato  thepubUc,  if  con'- 

^kmd  mthiis  plan. 


^m.  ilaygartb,  Esq.  if  preparing  Car 
the  press,  the  liistory  of  the  RoiiMin 
Empire,  from  the  accesHioii  of  Augiiatus» 
to  the  death  yt  the  younger  Atituniaui^ 
which  ia.  expected  will  not  ea«ead  two 
qoarto  %'olaiDei. 

Mr.  Cbarlra  Marsh  ha«  in  the  press, 
the  Life  of  the  lat«  Rt  Hon.  Witliam 
Wyiidharti,  comprising  interesting  cor- 
reapoodMae,  M  the  imrAafM  ^f  hta 
time. 

Mr.  T/C.  ttanurd  is  prlnltqg  in  a  4to 
Votuma,  att  historical  Sketch  of  the  Ori- 
gin and  l^rogress  of  Pri  liing ;  inclaviiiig 
the  process  of  stereotyping,  and  ef  litho- 
Igrtiphic  printing. 

Mr.  James  fienilerson  will  iomi  pub- 
1ikh,'a  'Copious  ift<4orv  of  Braail^  ia  4ta., 
Hiili  thirty  plates  and  maps. 

Dr.  Af&.  Heh«lerl<m  U  preparing  ISar 
pobli^'ttioik  in  a  q^iarto  ^olaiue,  the  His- 
tory of  AnaenY  and  Modem  Wioes. 

Dr.  Adam  IXids  will  soon  publish,  the 
Physician's  Ouide,  'being  a  popular  dis- 
sertation 00  Tettlts,  Inflammations,  and 
all  diseases  connected  with  them. 

Mr.  Wil'iam  James  has  in  the  press, 
tbeNiiirai  ttiAory  of  Great  Britain,  from 
1793  to  I8tt,  in  foar  oetaTo  Tolomca, 
tr^th  a  separate  volume  of  tables. 

Speedily  win  ba  published,  the  essen- 

tiahbfOieogrs^hy, or  Geography  adapted 

to  thfr^moat  assaotial  Maps  of  modern 

Gaogriphy,  aad  also  to  th«  Maps  of  mo- 

idteM  Oraece,  the  Rottm  Empira,  and 

•OiMMHi,  far  the  tise  of  ClasMchU  Com- 

mthM,  «lM  Xiaiei*  Schools ;  with  » 

■HiUMMt  -Mftlrfning  clbaeTvaVons  on  Mr. 

Piakeiton'aaiid  Or.  Budei^  Geographies. 

aad  diradiOtts  far  «Bii|g  €hiai    To  which 

ia  added,  a  immouocing  l«das  to  the 

Oreak,    Latin^    and  3criptave    proper 

naoMS.    "By  the  author  of  the  Emeotmls 

of  fiagiish  Qramnar,  Uodiey  Mmpaaf 

!Bariy  nest  wonth  will  be  publishad,  a 

TwatisB4)B  the  Owae  df  Chess :  i  nol  ading 

'  diegaaea  of  the  aQODymoua  Modoaea^ 

gad  lib  TnM  daa  Amaiaars,  mad  con- 

aumy  tmmrkMt  aiiaataawg  uri- 


■ginal  as  well  as  selaoted.  By  Jol^n 
Oochraae,  Sa^.  kn  one  large  ¥0l.  8f  o.  iT- 
lustraied  by  naanarous  diagrams,  and  ab 
«ii|: raved  firoatispiece. 

Mr.  S.  P.  Omy  has  in  the  press,  ia 
two  odaTo  solamea,  a  natural  arrange^ 
Kent  of  British  Plants,  preceded  by  an 
intniducticin  to  Botany. 

Dr.  James  Miller  has  nearly  ready  to 
ap)ie«if,  Practical  Obsi-rTfttians  on  Cold 
and  Warm  Bathing ;  wilh  an  account  of 
the  principal  watering  places  ia  Scutland 
Btod  Rngland. 

Dr.  Dickinson  has  in  the  press,  the 
Mtttlheal  Sludcbt*s  Vade  Mecnm,  beiig 
a  work  in  the  form  of  question  and  an- 
trwet, 

Mr.  Thomas  Webb  is  priating.  in 
Ipoyal  oictavo,  a  Greek  and  Ea^flish  Pn»- 
aodial  Lexicon,  with  synonymea  and  ex- 
amples, marked  mm6  aeanued  in  the 
jDaaiMT  •f  ihe  Latin  ^sadul. 

A  TreatHia  af  the  Priaciplaiof  Br4dgai 
by  suspeasiany  with  raferaaoa  to  41b  «a^ 
tenary,  and  CMaqiliAed  by  Um  «aMa 
bridge  now  in  pr«gre«ao«er  the  Atfait  af 
Menai ,  will  soon  appear. 

Professor  Dunbar  is  preparing  a  IliM^ 
editioa  ef  his  Ounak  fistardsatk  with  doo-^ 
.siderabltf  additiooa,  and  a  fcay  fat  thto 
«»e  of  taachers.  Also  a  new  ediliaBWf 
2>alBel*s  GoUecUnaa  Mi^ra,  Vol.  I, so* 
cladiog  extnets  liwm-  .BaripidBa  Ml 
S^io,  BOt  ia  tbetemar  editioap. 

Shortif  wiM  he  pahlisbad^ 
that  aery  rasa  aadcariaaaMtla 
Arthur  Warwiok'a  **  Spate  MwMi(a%«*  mt 
ResoVved  Mediiatiana  aad 
BasoUtioos.  TfaisaditMn 
ill  sapeT'foyal  4ft»o.  aslh  fsa  aimilaa'df 
the  siq^lar  am'hlBiatioal"fitaitiapieai% 
and  tha  axplanatory  Poaaaa  of  iFfaoda 
Quarlaa  aad  Qawnn  Witheia. 

The  Eev.  Rabart  JUU  iiaaiaUwysaa^ 
a  oaw  aditioB  of  iM  '*  Apolafyiar  tha 
Ptaadam  af  the  Press,'"  with  aMif 

The  Thifd  Bf^ost  of  Idia 
Native  Bchoola  baa  baaa  pabltahad  la 
LondoA,  and  nay  ha  had#r«iiraf  ttaak* 
Kioftbaoc,  and  Gfti 


'f 
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Litl  o/  Work  »Ma%  Patlufan/. 


'Preparing  for  publicition,  ■  coriMtod 
•iMion  ID  octavo,  of  tbe  LiFr  of  Ciillcjr 
CiLbi-r,  aith  •drlnlunal  pul«,  &.C.  Uj 
Ur.  E.  Brlk'hamtwr*. 

In  Ihe  pta't.  The  Triple  AlDi !  or  Hia 
loiprnTtiDFnl  of  Itimre,  frirnriibip,  and 
inicllect,  aiiempli^  in  qiulolarf  cur- 
mpundimoe.     1  Vol.  Btd. 

In  the  iHreM.'io  one  Tuliime,  imill  Sio. 
Eua>ioa  Ibr  Poimailon  and  PuWicatioD 
of  OpiokMi<,aadoii  other  Siibjro  ■. 

Prepar.Of  for  lh«  praii.  Porker  Anee> 
dote*,  with  brief  Nairt  rubjoiiiMl.  By 
tba  Re*.  J«o)H  Churcbi'l.  N.  B.  any 
comitiuiiiciiiiQiif  for  Ihe  aork  trum  the 
Editor'*  frlendi,  wi[J  be  glaiHy  rvcdTtd, 
■ddrrtied  13,  PrJnce't-iliHt,  Sohu. 

Mr.  A.  Maimli,  tbe  Auihor  of  ■'  Pla- 


nlily  of  Worldi,  or  le(tcr%  Mates,  aiMl 
(nunotatida,  philonuphical  aDii  entical," 
in  rrpi;  tn  the  Re*.  Dr.  Chalnicri,  i»  aov 
prepariDi  iiir  Ihc  prtii,  a  IraaalatSoniri* 
Ihe  Lat^o.  of  *' Conamea  niiupsiaMdi 
^otitiani  rrlni'ifdurutn  Veleha  el  V™« 
Pbiktjupbt*,"- V'  By  A.  S.  C«lr*.'l, 
L  L.B.  «r,  ao  Aiianuit  to  rccoicr  the 
priiiciplei  of  tbe  aotliM  and  true  pfailv- 
tophy,   i^»II"Cti^    from   the   aacrvtl    wn- 

BcntJohoHiitchlntaii.KH)  Wilfaaoca 
prilan-.  aiid  miiny  additional  nutcai  lai 
illuitralrd  bf  plaiei,  which  cl*»ilj  elu- 
ei-late  the  difTn-.-nt  phKiioaeoa  roD- 
nrcted  with  tlie  anuval  and  diurul  bo- 
tioDi  of  (lie  («[lh. 


A«T.  IX.    LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


Hemoira  of  Qtierni.  tllititrioai  and 
critbrated.  By  Maiy  Hay*,  author  of 
Female  Gioirapby.   Sru.  with  Ave  por- 

triiit,  m. 

The  perwnil  Narratira  of  a  pfiiata 
Sotdler  who  (erred  in  the  4«>l,  Or  Hif  h- 
laud  tcgiaieat,  during  twdteyean  of  Iba 
lale  war.  Leap.  8to.  6*. 


A  View  of  the  Bletnentiry  Pilndplet 
of  Kducalkm,  fomded  on  the  Stmly  of 
tlie  Nature  of  Man.  By  J.  O,  Spurz- 
heim,  M-.O.  of  Ihe  UniTOdily  of  Vienna 
and  Parii.  and  Licentime  of  the  Rnyal 
Colleftof  Phyiiclanaof  London.  Iflmo. 
1a.6d. 

AnaleciaQi*caMhion.  ByProfcitor 

Danbar,  A.M.    Cnnta<Dlii|  the  fulkiwinfr 

•Miaeta: — The  Hiilory  of  Jotepfa  and 

bii  Brethrrn,  bihI  the  Deeilogne  fmni 

Iha  Beptoagiat — EalracU  frnm  Ihe  New 

TaMameat  —  from    the    Cyr-'pcdia    of 

—  from    Lucian'i    Drslo^uei, 

Tyrim*,  anil  Ihe  flrrt  bosk 

I  Iliad.    With  cupiuui  Nolei 

coa.  iTOt  8*.  boood. 

erial School  Atlai;  containing 

tpiof  the  Enpirea,  Kingdomi, 

of  Ihe  world,  with  the  boun- 

nope,  atietlled  by  the  Trealy 

ind  Cungreia  of  Vienna:    to 

added,  the  moat  oaefui  mipi 

.    Oeograpby,    ttc.   &c.      By 

lar,  M.D.    Editor  of  the  En- 

L  Ediiieniia,  tc.  &i.'.  BugniTed 

■I  Drawiagt,  loadeexpmtly 

k,  by  W.  and  D.  Uiar^  Edin. 

neatly  colOBred.    4to.  II.  At. 


ofihegi'ii 


»uCtlB>bea*rM, 


ive<ily  bodiei,  See-  To  which 
i>  prefixed,  an  Uiirturical  Sketch  of  the 
rill-  and  prograu  of  Aalrauoiny,  from  the 
carlienl  perioil  lo  Ihe  prsKH  day.  By 
A.  Picqiicl,  author  of  Klemeiita  uf  Vm- 
■rraal  Geography,  SkeUb  of.Holem 
Ui-lory,  fcc  IJido.  7i.  Sd,  bouod. 
'  A  M'Dual  of  Lu^ic,  ia  whicb  ibe  art 
it  mHlcied  piact.cal  and  uiefal,  spaa  a 
principle  entirely  iwa  aod  tnrriBFly 
■Implei  tlie  whole  bring  ilJwtratcd  ailb 
tWMHy-fuur  (eiiiibte  figure*,  by  Oieau 
of  wMch,  every  tnnn  of  SyltotriHa  ia 
brou^bi  iiiidi  r  the  eye  in  a  Traib>  ibipc, 
and  all  thr  SKiirei  aod  inc«ki  made  par- 

WQile  capaciiy.     By  J.  W.  CareUI.  Lao- 
lurcr  un  Natural  Ftiilowpbj,  jtc  3a. 

PhTaioinofniral  Purlraiu.  Witbbio- 
graphical  notitea  io  Kog'iih  and  I'rcncb. 
No.  II.  containing  lea  purlraita.  imp 
'8vo,  II.  la.— roy^  *lo.  wiih  ptttA  aa 
India  piper,  St.  3*. 

Sioion^  de  Siunondi  Blitoiredarnn- 
(aia.  Premiere  LiTriixin,  tompieniBt 
I'Hilloire  Nalionnle  dn  QuaiiliAf  jus- 
qu'au  Diriime  Siecle,  lou)  Ut  Mrn>- 
Tiniiiena  et  lei  Cark.rinfieni.  Siolt  8ro. 
II.  )0s. — rellalD  paper,  3:. 

A   Memoir  uf  the  Operationt  of  ih 


Briiiih  A 


eMih. 


I  Wart-f  1811,  1818,  and  1B19  ,. 
Lieutenant  Catoiifl  Valeiit^ie  Blacln, 
Catipaoion  of  tie  »    "  "  ■  -    - 


Li$t  oJWotU  reeenOjf  PmbUiked. 
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der  of  '  the  B»tb,  and  Qaart«r  Master 
Geueral  d  Ihe  Amy  of  Furt  St.  Geoife. 
4to.  with  a  separata  volume  of  maps  aod 
pUtcss.  41.  I4«.  64 

OricnUl  Hiktory. — A  Chrooologieal- 
Retruapecty  or  Memoirs  of  the  principal 
Events  in  Mahoramedan  History,  from 
the  deatb  of  the  Arabian  Legislator,  to 
tb^  accession  t»f  (Unperur  Akbar,  aiid 
theeslablisbmeotuftbe  Mogbnl  Kmpire 
ill  HuKlu>taoa.  from  Ihe  original  Persian 
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Art.  I.  Theology  explained  and  defended^  in  a  Seriei  of  SermoBf* 
By  Timothy  Dwight,  S.T.D.  LL.D.,  late  President  of  Yale  Col- 
lege. With  a  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  the  Author.  la  five 
Volumes.  8to.  Price  Si.  IQs.  Middletown,  printed:  LoodoOt 
rc^printed,  1819. 

A  M  ERICA  has  not  of  late  years  been  indebted  to  this  country 
-"-  for  any  theological  publication  of  greater  value  than  these 
lectures  of  President  Dwight.  If  that  jealousy  oC  our  transi^t- 
laniic  brethren,  ynhuih  has  too  long  manifested  itself  1p  the, 
supercilious  tone  of  English  writers  towards  every  thing 
American,  were  not  already  subsiding,  this  work  migjit  seem 
sufficient  to  give  a  check  to  the  language  of  disparagement,, 
and  to  compel  a  more  respectful  estimate  of  at  least  one  braodi 
of  her  literature.  But,  unfortunately,  thai  one  branch  is  the 
least  likely  to  obtain  in  this  country  adequate  attention,  or  to  be' 
Mriy  and  impartially  appreciated  ;  the  American  divines  being 
too  closely  identified,  tn  the  minds  of  a  larg^  class  of  persons, 
with  the  English  Calvinistic  Dissenters,  to  stand  a  fair  chanca 
of  having  their  claims  to  high  consideration  generally  recognised. 
A  modern  essayist  actually  ranks  President  Edwards  among 
English  Dissenters^  being  ignorant  that  the  Author  of  the 
acutest  piece  of  metaphysical  reasoning  in.  the  language,  was 
an  American.  For  any  thing  that  appears  to  the  contrary  jn^ 
respect  to  the  purity  of  his  style  and  the  extent  of  bis  literary, 
inforoiation,  the  Author  of  these  volumes  too  might  pass  for  an 
Englishman.  And  his  masterly  exposition  and  defence  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  might  occasion  his  bein^  referred 
to  that  class  of  theologians  who  in  this  country  are  stigmatised 
as  Calvinists  or  evangelical  divines.  The  truth  is,  that  he  waa 
a  roan  whom  any  religious  denomination  might  be  proud  to. 
claim,  one  whom  every  true  Christian,  of  whatever  countf y  or 
language,  must  delight  to  reot^sniae  as  a  brother.  Such  m(W» 
the  Latimers  and  the  Leightons,  the  Paaeala  and  tbo  Ftnaloas» 
Vol.  XVI.  SA.  K 


flfal  .d^Meni  and  Ihe  Henrjs,  tbe  Brmiarrds  aad  (be  lltiKyw, 

'tU«  Dodili'iilges  anil  the  Dwighls,  are  the  ))rup<>rty,  of  bu  es- 

,  elusive  cutmnuDUy  :  tbey  bflonifto  the  Caiholic  Church.    Ab«1 
OQS  iriglit  be  allowed  to  apply  (o  them  tlie  apostalic  Uesigaatioa : 

.  Uuw.afe  "  tti«  BKQela  of  tlia  churches,  aud  tlie  glory  of  Chrtst." 
Timotliy  Dwigiit  was  born  at  Nunharii|iton  in  the  eounty  o( 
Hampshire,  stale  of  Massachusetts,  on  the  11th  of  May,  17S2. 
His  paterna}  aiicpstors  were  English,  but  hia  family  had  bc«« 
settled  in  Massachn^lis  upwards  Af  a  cenluTy.  His  mother 
was  (he  third  daugiitcr  at'  Presi<lent  Edwards ;  and  to  this  ex- 
cellent uareni,  young  Dwight  »as  indebted  for  the  nidioicstt 
of  his  education,  eiiil  for  bi»  euly  iiopreasions  of  piety.  She  it 
said  to  have  possessed  uncouimon  powers  of  mind,  and  liaTiog 
been  accunlomed  from  infancy  lo  the  conversation  of  literary 
men  at  her  father's  boose,  was  well  aware  of  the  imporiuice  M 
inlenectiiat  BC4|uireiBeni9.  It  was  a  maxim  with  her,  that  cbU. 
dren  generally  lose  several  yeara,  in  consef|uence  of  bein^con- 
flidered  by  their  ft-iends  as  loo  young  to  be  taught.  Sbe^  ac- 
cordingly, began  la  iiislrutt  her  son  almost  as  soon  as  he  was 
illile  lo  speak,  so  that  before  he  wan  four  years  old,  be  was  abU 
tB  read  tbe  Bible  with  cor  ret:  tn  ess. 

'  At  the  age  of  six,  he  wae  sent  to  the  grammar  Echool,  wlicre  be 
early  began  to  importune  bis  father  to  permit  him  to  study  Latia. 
This  was  denied,  from  an  impression  that  he  was  loo  young  to  profit 
by  stodies  of  that  detcription  ;  and  the  master  wni  charged  not  to 
suffer  bim  to  engage  in  tnem.  It  was  soon  found  to  be  in  vain  W 
prohibit  him  :  hii  seal  was  too  great  t"  be  contnilled,  Net  owniag 
tbe  necessary  books,  be  availed  himsalf  of  the  opportunity  when  tba 
elder  boys  were  «t  pisy,  to  borrow  theirs  ;  and,  in  this  way,  withaa t 
his  father*!  knowledge,  or  bis  matter's  consent,  studied  tfamiigb 
Lilly's  Latin  Grsmmar  twice.  When  his  master  ditcoTsred  Uie  pr^ 
gress  be  bad  made,  he  applied  earacitlv  to  his  futher,  and  finaUy  ot^ 
tained  a  reluctant  consent  that  he  nii|(lit  proceed  ;  though  every  ef- 
fort short  of  compulsion  was  used  to  di«courage  him.  He  pursued 
die  study  of  ihe  language  with  great  alacrity,  and  would  have  beea 
prepared  for  admission  into  College  at  eight  years  of  age,  had  net  a 
discontinuance  of  the  school  interrupted  bis  progress,  and  rcndeted 

.it  neoessary  for  him  to  be  tabeu  home,  and  placed  again  under  the 
direction  of  his  mother.' 

Tbe  conduct  of  (he  ^iher  will  remind  our  readers  of  the 
Cimilar  prohibition  which  was  laid,  fk-om  the  same  misiaking 
kindness,  on  Pascal,  and  which  gave  occasion  for  tbe  astonid* 
fng  display  of  his  precocity  of  genius.  Mr.  Dwight  was  an  io- 
(elligent  man,  and  in  the  company  of  the  well  educated  persoas 
whom  hia  bospltslity  attracted,  hiij  son  had  valuable  opportuni- 
ties of  enlarging  his  information,  and  was  stimulated  lo  anleat 
•lertion.  Id  bis  fourteenth  year,  bavlo^  during  the  jwesieii* 
•ftcNeoio&lli,  iBprored  his  kooidftd^  of  tb«  Qraak  ind  Lslii 
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^limracfiiiitteA  a  member  of  Yale  CoH^jS^ ;  k^t  ibe  disQi^«iMiM 
«l4te  of  the  eblle^aat  Ibat  pepia(t>  l^getb^r  viUb  t\m  iolerjniplfaNM 
«r  ill-iuiftitfa,  rendered  the  first  two  year^  wbieb  he  |)a999d  Ihnre, 
ell  but  absolutely  lost  tiine.  His  intense  appHeation  duriag  tl|e 
subsequent  two  years,  laid  the  foundation  pf  a  weakness  of  stf^ 
whid)  oaused  biin  Qreat  distress  duria^i  tbe  remainder  of  iilf. 
He  formed  a  cesolution,  to  which  be  faithfully  adliored,  to  aair 

J  lay  fourteen  hours  every  day  in  close  appUoatioii  la  bifi  staidieo. 
o  Ibe  year  1769,  betu^  a  little,  past  ae?etiloeQ  years  of  age^  he 
reeetvett  4he  degree  of  Batohelor  pf  Arts.  Ou  leavin<|  coUagti^ 
ke  was  employ^  to  take  charge  of  a  grai^oiar  sohool  al  Nev 
Haven,  and  ikirinf  the  two  years  he  passed  iii  that  sittMytiQii»  his 
lime  «raa  thus  distributed  :  sis  haurs  io  sebool ;  eight  bouvs  ia 
close  and  severe  study ;  ten  hours  to  exercise  and  sleep.  la 
Sept.  1771,  he  was  chosen  a  tutor  io  Yttle  College. 

*  When  he  entered  upon  the  office,  more  than  half  the  members 
of  his  class  were  older  than  himself;  and  the  freshman  who  waited 
upon  him,  was  thirty-two  years  of  age.  Notwithstanding  a  circum* 
stance  generally  so  disadvantageous,  he  proceeded  in  the  discharge 
of  his  official  duties  with  firmness  and  assiduity ;  and  in  a  short  time 
gained  a  reputation  for  skill  in  the  government  and  instruction  of  his 
class,  rarely  known  in  the  former  experience  of  the  College*  la 
^fddition  to  the  customary  roathematicQi  studies,  he  carried  thena 
Ihrough  Spherics  and  Fluxions*  and  went  as  far  as  any  of  them  woui4 
eccorapany  him  into  the  Principia  of  Newton.  He  also  delivered  tf 
them  a  series  o^  lectures  on  style  and  composition,  on  a  plan  very 
similar  to  that  contained  in  the  Lectures  of  Blair,  which  were  not 
published  until  a  considerable  time  afterwards.  His  application  to 
study  durinff  the  six  years  he  remained  in  office,  was  intense.  In  th^ 
jear  1772,  he  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  on  which  oc* 
casion  he  delivered,  as  an  exercise  at  the  pubHc  Commendemenr,  a 
Dissertation  on  the  History,  Eloquence,  and  Poetry  of  the  Biblel 
This  production,  composed  and  delivered  by  a  youth  of  twenty,  on  a 
subject  then  so  new  and  of  such  high  interest,  was  received  with  th^ 
strongest  marks  of  approbation.  A  copy  was  immediately  requested 
for  the  press ;  and  it  was  afterwards  re-published  both  in  Amivfica 
and  in  Europe.  The  field  of  thought  w^  new  in  this  country.  The 
l^ectures.of  Lowth,if  then  published,  were  not  known  on  this  side  pf 
the  Atlantic;  nor  do  we  know  of  any  work,  except  the  Bible  it^etft 
to  which  the  Ai^tbor  appears  to  h^ve  beep  indebted  for  his  pls)^  pr 
bis  illustrations.* 

Duriag  the  second  year  of  bis  tutorship,  he  aal^eeted  the  fkj^ 
aioal  powers  of  bis  coDstitution  to  an  experioient  which  had  very 
aearly  proired  fatal.  In  order  to  save  the  time  spent  in  bodily 
ewroiae,  be  resolved  to  atiempi  bow  far  he  pould  ebroite  the  ia^ 
eeefatfieooaa  atteadsat  aa  habits  of  eonstant  sedealar y  aj^iioaM 
4lniAftf^  ahetearieiiaaesB.    Hebenaa  Ihie  e^ateta  kynadaaUy 
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«diMilg{)4#  <mMf^tft  rt[,^|lb  food  aV$I0»  ^!lfb^P^V^ 

iiRimlnw  few»r  -i^  of  ^i^pro^eyi^iA  vim,  jjimA^ 

i}U(u>iHy.  Ht0  oonstitution  wa9  strong  enough  to  enable  bim  ii 
gAiiievere  in  ibis  raab'fijfstem  for  a  twelViemonih,  At,'|i^li(|^  it 
fmve  way,  although,  airango  tq  «ay,  Mr.  J[)wigbt,>'^^^'^  '^  " 
yeroeivad  the  reality  of  tbe  change  in  bis  healib,  "^^ 
eioB  of  the  caoaew  Repeated  attache  of  the  bilious 
MiB^  Jil  laat,  lo  so  extrame  a  degree  of  emaciation  and  weakness 
Ihniittria  wilh  great  difficulty  that  he  was  remeved  ta  KecilMinip- 
Umi  aid^isreoovery  seemed  eten  to  fahnaelf  hopelsae.'.  As^Dsa 
eeeoflnnended,  when  some  ioiprovement  had  been  sfiected<l^yt4h» 
aid  of  medicine,  to  try  the  emci  of  Tigoroos  bodily  ekisN»lae«i 
the  only  means  of  restoring  his  constitntional  heattli ;  %Aiift  fo^his 
perseverance  in  following  up  this  advice,  he  was  doUbGt^'fe* 
debted.  for  bis  complete  recovery.  Within  a  twelvem'oittb,  he 
walked  upwards  of  two  thousand  miles,  and  rode  on.  horseback 
upwards  of  three  thousand. 

V  In  May  1777,  tbfe  College  was  broken  up  in  conse<|uence  of 
ihe  American  War.  Mr.  Dwigbt,  who  had  recently  inarrie4« 
retired  with  his  class  to  Weathersfield,  where  he  entered  on  the 
iaboura  of  tbe  pulpit,  snd  continued  to  occupy  hims<^f  witii  hi- 
atructing  bis  pupils  and  preaching  on  the  Sundsy,  till  Sepimber. 
He  then  resigned  his  charge,  and  being  appointed  Chaplstla  to 
General  Pursons^s  brigade  in  tbe  patriot  army/ joined' the" forces 
at  West  Point. 

.  *  The  generous  enthusiasm,'  remarks  his  Biographer*,  *  ^cb 
tji^n  pervaded,  the  country,  not  only  promptd  our  youqg  pnen  of 
Itonour  in  civil  life  to  take  the  field,  but  induced  manv  of  our  cler^ 
pF  the;  first  reputation  for  piety  and  talents  to  attach  themselves  to 
the  staff.  The  soldier  of  the  revolution  need  not  be  told  how  anion- 
ting  were  their  sermons  and  their  prayers,  nor  how  coiTect.aiid  ex- 
emplary were  their  lives.*  ^ 

r  Mr^  Dwight  remained  with  the  army  a  little  more  tfisn  a  year, 
dpring  which  he  distinguished  himself,  not  only  by  the  dlti^At 
discl^rge  >of  his  official  duties,  but  by  writing  several  jmirioric 
SS^Pa^'**?'"  ^^^^V^f'^^uted  not  a  little  to  keon  alive  the  enthusiasm 
of  (be  soldiers  in  the  cause  of  freedom.  The  melancholy  deiith 
of  hi^  lather,  who  fell  a  victim  to  the  disease  of  the  cli^iate  in  a 
jd^ipte;speditiun,  leaving  a  widow  and  thirteen  children  l^iind 

h^^ik^SP^^.  M^P?^^  ^'^^.  ^^^  ^"^^^^  ^the  eider  son  and  A&brd- 
ther-  p^  ly^ w  ;r^]nQye(r with  his  flimily  to  N^orthamptoif.  ^betib 
be  devoted  liljnself  for  five  Vears  to  the'^edncation  of  hlli  ytf iiW^ 

gflitNrs')i^;sist^^^^^  fbe 

|0l^<fi;^aR^  of  tbe  filititily  depcriding  almost  enthirtrdttt'^^ 
fcu^^^eiofrtiaos,^  H^^  i^  schooKfdr  IhWl 


Tne«(ttlid  oh  (he  Stmilky  aliBost  tvitiMKit  ItoteH^fsslon;  ^ 

> ,  ^iiV^^w  ^'^  affi^ctSon  and'  dutiful  respect  and  obedience  wUch  be 
jexniD)^  tp#ardi  bis  inothet',  ifbd  tbe  wdrfe  tban  JFraterniS  Ichidrfeia 
With  Which  lie  watched  over  the  well-being  of  hb  brothers  ettd'slMMI^ 
di^er^  the  most  honourable  reraembrance.  Ti>  Mxsotfiplial»thilrMi' 
--'"  '-^  postponed  his  own  «stablishmeiit  for  lift  and  «  prMUkmhi 
Mifi  To  acoompltsh  %  though  destitute  *9£  pvopeiejr^/^lukM^ 
Hvqiiisbed  in  their  Iwrotir  his  own  proportion  of  tbe  finoalir  ^ttMiil 
hbowfad  cotMtandy  for  five  years  with  a  dihgenoeand  ala^ty/r§rai|y 
MamnMt  and  eauiintted  his  paternal  care,  and  exertions,  ao^ 
tik^m^.hi^  after  Jus  removal  from  Northampton.  Ofleo  have  we 
bBf  i^  jbiii^motlier  acknowledge  in  language  of  eloquent  affection  ao4 
gi»ti(vuj^,  his  kindness,  and  iuithfulness,  and  honourable  generosity  to 
her  api^  to  lier  children.  Tbe  respect  which  she  felt  and  manife^ed 
towards  him,  though  perhaps  not  his  inferior  in  native  powers  of  inind, 
l^sembled  the  affection  of  a  dutiful  child  towards  her  fhther,  rathft 
jthan  the  feelings  of  a  mother  for  her  son/ 

^  tn  tbe  years  1781  and  1782,  he  tvfice  represented  the  town  pf 
]X9i;tQ^0Qpton  in  the  State  Legislature*,  and  it  waa* owing  to  bis 
exertions  and  tboae.  of  liis  oolleague,  the  Hon.  Joseph  Uawley, 

*  ia.pppo^ijiioa  to  the  ctircent  of  popular  feeling  and  to  no  small 

*  w^igbt  of  talents  and  influence,  that  tbe  new  Constitution  of 

*  Maaaacbusetta  was  adopted  by  the  oonventioo  of  the  most  ittr- 
'  portant  county  in  the  Sute.*  His  talents,  his  industry,  and  his 
eloQoeoce  soon  rendered  him  one  of  the  most  influential  and  vif- 
luabfe  mi^mbers  of  the  legislative  body.  Hb  was  at  tbia  period 
warmly  soUcited  to  devote  himself  altogether  to  public  life ;  bill 
his  attachment  to  the  duties  of  the  Christian  miniatry^  induced 
hlin  to  decline  every  ofier  of  a  permanent  employment  in  a  civH 
capacity  ;  and  in  November  1783,  be  accepted  of  tbe  pastoral 
cliarge  of  tbe  church  at  Greenfield,  a  parish  in  the  town  of  jPairr 
field  in  Connecticut.  Here,  to  supply  the  deficiencies  arisfug 
from  an  inade<iuate  stipend,  he  estaohshed,  absolutely  whhout 
funds,  an  academy  for  both  sexea,  and  supported  it  with  unex- 
ampled reputation,  devoting  aix  hours  every  day  to  the  iiistrtid* 
iion,of  his  pupils,  numbers  of  whom  were  carried 'tNtdu^YU^ 
whole  course  of  education  customary  at  college.  Hi;iei.dapted  |tt 
a  cphsiderable  degree  one  part  of  the  Lancasteffad  tn^tboff; 
making  ii  the  duty  of  the  older  scholars  to  hear  the  reciUltic;^ 
of  the  younger.  Durina;  the  twelve  years  of  his  recii^^ae 
i^rewfifitit^  lie  instrucllea  more  than  one , thop^hd  pajfNli 


:;f  Wl»CTiitiacwidw»*.thafe,firpi!ih}s  W 

M%»»i  WW  fWkjff  not  "^^^"^Si^^^ 

^dwntingy  but,tQ  oause  him  wyjreaoently  gxttetne.^gOTi 

ress^  it  will  naturidly  be'  concluded,  that  no  miist  nat6  fwieoft 


US  JMH/bew  ad^itm^  7»teti9l* 

fbt  eyeiy  ^ind  of  imsioess  in  which  he  was'  engaged^  that  Ha  wtk 

S  devote  as  much  time  as  was  necessary  to  the  calls  of  QPUijiiiBy  and 
ie^dship,  as  well  as  to  perform  tlie  extra*parochiai  dutiea  of  «  nsi- 
nister  to  liis  people.* 

la  178V»  Mr.  Dwis^ht  received  the  degree  of  doctor  ofdiTiDitf 
from  tlie  coHeg:ie  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey.  In  May,  17M,  tlii^ 
presidency  of  Yale  cY)Ilege  bet^min!;  valiant  hy  the  death  of  the 
R^f.  Dr.  Styles,  he  was  uttatiirooiisly  appointed  to  thai  hoDdiir- 
M^  statibn,  Atid  once  more  removed  with  his  family  to  jfew  Jla- 
t^,  tb  ih^  e^Ltreme  regret  of  the  barish  over  ivhicb  he  had  so 
tbng  ^r^^fded.  The  stat^  6f  the  college  at  this  period  was  truij 
deplorable :  its  discipline  was  relaxed,  its  reputation  deservedlj 
oh  the  decline,  and  to  such  a  heis^ht  had  the  prevalence  of  a 
sliallow  and  flippant  infidelity  arisen,  that  a  considerable  propor- 
don  of  the  class  which  he  first  taught,  h^d  assumed  th^e  names  of 
the  principal  English  and  French  iiifidds,  by  which  they  wen) 
motv  familiarly  known  than  by  their  «wn. 

*  To  extirpate  a  spirit  so  pernicious  and  fatal,  he  availed  himself  of 
ail  early  fand  decisive  opportunity.    Forensic  disputation  was  an  ks- 

Snattt  exercise  of  the  seaior  class.  For  this  purpose,  they  were 
rmed  into  a  convenient  number  of  divisions  ;  two  of  which  dnpitted 
before  bim  every  week  in  the  presence  of  the  other  members  of  the  c1ih» 
and  of  the  reaicbtat  graduates.  It  was  the  practice  for  each  division  to 
agree  upon  several  questions,  and  then  refer  them  to  the  Preaidieikt  to 
adect  which  he  thought  proper.  Until  this  time,  through  a  mistaken 
policy,  the  students  had  ncit  been  allowed  to  discuss  any  qitestioB 
which  involved  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures ;  from  an  apprehen* 
«lbn  that  an  examination  of  these  points  Would  expose  them  to  the 
Clbntagion  of  scepticism.  As  infiaelity  was  extensively  prevalent  in 
the  state  and  in  the  country,  the  effect  of  this  course  on  tne  minds  of 
the  stmients  had  been  unhappy.  It  had  led  them  to  believe,  that 
tkelr  mslruetmv  were  afraid  to  meet  the  question  fairly,  and  that 
Christiaiitty  was  supported  bv  authority  and  not  by  argument.  One 
of  the  questions  presented  bv  the  first  division*  Was  this,  *'  jfr^  ite 
Scriphins  tf  the  Old  tmd  New  Ttdanmttt  the  rsford  ^f  G^dV  Ta 
their  surprise,  the  President  selected  it  (or  discussion  ;  told  them  to 
write  on  which  side  they  pleased,  as  he  should  not  impute  to  thetn  SB 
their  own,  any  sentiments  which  they  advanced  ;  and  requested  thote 
who  should  write  on  the  negative  side  of  the  question,  to  collect  aad 
bfin^  forward  all  the  facts  and  arguments  which  they  could  produce: 
ehjQming  it  upon  them,  however,  to  treat  the  subject  with  becoming 
respect  and  reverence.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  members  of  the  diri> 
sfon  came  forward  ai^  the  champions  of  infidelity.  When  they  had 
finished  the  discussion,  he  fifit  examined  the  ground  they  had  takes  r 
trfampbently  refuted  their  hrgrfraents ;  pr6ved  to  them  thai  tHeirstate- 
laent  of  fisets  was  mtstakbn  or  irrelevant  (  aad^  to  their  astooishMnt, 
eaiiviooad  th»m»  time  th#ir  acqwataoce  wick  the  -Mil^Jeet  #is  Vh^ 


•   BipMA*!  fltfiiiHi'^  Tkmdikki  '  Mt 

•f  Cfarkiiaoity  iB4i«tnMD  of  poweffkl  «r|9Hnieat  and  iaiiiiiMI«L 
iMCto  wliich  nothing  could  resist.  The  effect  upon  the.studeati 
•laetnoal.  From  that  nomentt  Infidelity  was  not  only  without 
m  stroi^  hold,  but  without  a  lurking  pluce.  To  espouse  her  causOt 
^ras  now  as  unpopular  as  before  it  had  been  to  profess  a  belief  .in 
Christianity.  Unable  to  endure  the  exposure  of  arguoienty  she  tki^ 
from  the  retreats  of  learning  ashamed  and  disgraced.'* 

A  man  who  couki  by  means  so  mild,  yet  so  decisive,  achieye 
SMich  a  resolution  as  this,,  must  have  been  of  no  ordinary  cba^ 
racier ;  and  had  we  no  other  data  than  this  solitary  anecdote 
for  formini^  an  exalted  estimate  of  the  distin^uishetl  subject  of 
this  memoir,  it  would  be  amply  sufficient  to  prove  tliat  he  must 
have^united,  in  a  very  striking  dei^ree,  calmness  of  temper  and 
cooljuess  ofjiidgement  with  moral  intrepidity  and  deci^iiuu.  The 
means  which  he  adopted,  were  undoubtedly  the  most  direct  and 
the  most  prudent;  and  yet,  in.  the  hands  of  a  tnan  of  inferior 
powers  of  mind,  the  result,  if  not  doubtful,  would,  assuredly^ 
have  been  far  less  triumphant.  It  is  in  vain  to  speak  of  the  oin<<- 
Dipoleoce  of  truth,  in  any  other  reference  than  its  ultimate  pre- 
Talence ;  for,  in  the  practical  encounter  with  infidelity,  truth  is 
often  found  powerless,  owing  to  the  unhappy  facility  with  which 
minds  in  love  with  error  may  repel  the  utmost  force  of  argtiment, 
and  esoape  from  tlieir  own  convictions.  The  confutation  of  con- 
firmed  scepticism  would  seem,  indeed,  to  be  a  hopeless  adven- 
ture. But  in  the  instance  before  us,  it  was  with  in^norance  as 
much  as  with  scepticism,  that  President  D wight  had  to  con- 
tend ;  and  it  is  quite  evident,  that  he  won  the  day  as  otucb  bjf 
bia  conciliatory  policy,  as  by  his  power  of  reasoning.  The  ymkfug 
■len  were  taken  by  surprise,  by  a  conduct  so  different  from  wbmt 
they  bad  been  accustomed  to ;  while  the  mild  merg^yvf  timr 
Presid^t  was  well  adapted  to  conciliate,  net  only  their  respect, 
but  their  confidence.  At  precise^  the  ri^bt  moment,  he  inter- 
poaed  the  full  weiglit  of  his  authority,  and  the  whole  force  of  fus 
eloquence,  in  vindication  of  tlie  truth ;  and  then  it  was,  that 
feeling  themselves  grappled  with  by  a  superior  mind,  they  were 
not  only  conquered,  tliey  threw  away  their  arms.  Had  he  pre- 
viously attempted  to  decide  the  dispute  by  his  ^wn  authority, 
whatever  bad  been  liis  powers  of  reaseoiug  or  of  xwatory,  be. 
wotiM,  in  all  probability,  have  failed  in  produeing  ^aay  lasting 
ooftvietioo  on  the  minds  of  bis  pu|»its.  On  tbe  ethier  band,  Aw 
be,  "With  mistsdten  candour,  permitted  them  to  remain  ia  lawy 
degree  of  indecision,  bad  be  betrayed  any  drfeieney  of  eteaiwaw 

♦  Two  Discourses  "  on  the  Nature  and  Danger  of  Infidel  Philoso- 
••  phy»"  addressed  to  the  Candidates  for  the  Baccalaureate  hi  Yalo' 
Cmlege.  which  President  Dwight  publiftbed  in  I7d7,  bare 
printed  in  ibis  oountpy. 


Mp4  yfl^iti^ft»if!ft*mt]^M%l^gri9y' 

olHI^^^*^)''^  f^^ey^tli^pf  «iicb  di«im9fiofiii»il»;.Yir^Mrif%i|e|9Md  the 

spirit  of  free  inquiry,  as  a  scM^W:  ^li^|if[-^:^  JR^MFi^^B^^^ 

n^^takeD  policy  which  precluded  altogether  tlie  discussion  of  aoy 

^5»^Ticifi6n  ihYolTihjf  the  inspiration  6t  the  Scripinrfes.  ^fcW  tbc 

^"^^AVorse  than  iinpolitic  conduct  which  would  j(ive  dp  ot6  ifenfla- 

^'ib^ttf  truths  of  Christianity  t5  be  bandied  about  wltU^'dftrins 

[^naiitfj^a&mce  in  academic  games,  there  is  surelj  to  he. j^nd  a 

.^jpracticfi^ble  medium.    Our  readers  will,  .perhap9»  call,l/ix  o^iai 

.'.Bishop  Watson's  remark  on  the  tliemes  selected  for  4il|frmfiition 

i  in  the  Sopk's  school  at  Cambrid^,  when  he  was  SfuderMor: 

!  "^  The  liberality  of  principles  in  which  the  UiuTaraity  of  Gam- 

.r^  bridge  ii^tiates  her  sons,  would,  had  he  been  acquainted  with 

i  A*  Hi^m,  hlivc  extorted  praise  from  Mr.  Ofbbon  hiiriself.**     By 

'  '^sueh  praise,  Dr.  D\fi^ht  would  not  have  considered  hillMelf  as 

honoured. 
"v  There  w^e  other  circumstances  which  rendere<l  his  sildation 
'fm<})ire8tdeiitof  the  college  at  that  period,  one  of  peculiar  diffi* 
•anally. 

\  '  '<  A  general  sentiment  of  insubordination,  growing  out  of  thepofiti' 

eal  situation  of  the  civilized  world,  had  seized  the  minds  of  tlM  youi^ 
^ras  well  as  the  old.  High  notions  of  freedom  and  personal  indepen- 
:>  jkiied  prevailed  among  all' ages.    And  the  Hrst  impulse  to:whi€ii«  ia 

^InanTJastaoces,  the  minds  ot  youth  as  well  as  men,  wore  diipowd  to 
.,  jfielo»  w>as«  remtance  to  authority.  Many  of  our  higher  aemiaarias  of 
tJimrniag  have  witnessed  its  effects  in  scenes  of  riot  and  iiisurrecsion, 

.which  have,  for  the  time,  subverted  their  authorityv  and  deatroyed 
•  ,t1>eir  usefulness.    Yale  Collage  wholly  escaped  these  evils.    No  geoo 

ral  comhin.ation  of  the  students  to  resist  its  government,  ever  dccurreii 
"*  during  his  Presidency.     This  fact  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  wisdom  aad 

firmness  of  the  President  and  his  associates  in  office.  He  well  knew 
^  that  the  tranquillity  of  such  an  institution  must  depend  on  the  respect 
<  dad  tfectton  of  the  students,  and  the  steady  watchfalness  of  its  offi- 
.  cen.  Diseply  read  in  the  human  character,  and  emphatidiiiyao  in 
''  <:the'€htMaeteraf  young  men,  he  foresaw  the  approaches^  tfaeatArm 
.- '.^hidi'se  extonaively  p!<evailed,  and  provided  in  season  tho voam  of 
,  delboceaad  .s&ciwity«  ■.  On  every  occasion  of  this  kind*  he  deriaedifae 
^  uinu^t  benefit  from  one  trait  of  his  character,  hia  e^imM^j  >  4*  trait 

whkh>QO.maaL  aver  posaeaiedia  a  morti  eminent  d^grea- .  ?Hisdccisk>n 

ana  ^xfiexibility  to. bis  puijiose  cannot  be furpai|Sf^'    .  .\  .. 

Qjn  his  mwtsMoo  Ao  the  presidency,  the  nnrobet  :of  iheiitudeais 
.  jV^^s  ^fHft^,  A  hiiftdred  iind  ten.    Almost  immediately  sfter  iiis  ac- 

-»  HolecticNRdview.  N.  8*  Vol.  IX.  p,  101. 


'''fiiy(aaV)(^'iHid'>liM0MtfM7  Md4hoB»tvii«,  on  iMtiiig  «MlMt, 
^')ivtMWt)iirW«ttpl69^  ««  «iilbr«/<i«^l«^  WHm  to 

^i^MfN  litem  eligHrfd  silMtmm 

. . .  t  f  ^e  tjNxv^nibered  the  feelings  of  a  youiig  iniin  just  leavnuoig  poOcge 

^  ivi,tjbput  a  profession,  without  property,  ana  with  no  means  of  support 

'l>ut  the  blessing  of  God  and  his  own  exertions.    Nothing  gave  nim 

" higher  ple^ure  thain  to  encourage  the  heart  of  every  youth  so 

'^ftdafed't  to  save  him  from  desponoence,  and  to  open  to  hhn  the  tdad 

to^^i^erty*  to  useftdness,  ana  to  honour.    The  number  of  bis  stu- 

dM4l^<Wkm  be  thus  essentiaUy  befiiendedt  would  dasosteiioeedb  be- 

Hii€j   ¥Atli  others  who  were  in  more  afBuent  circumstaneesy  bt  irtfild 

"onter^into  «  hnt  and  codfidential  conversation  on  their.  |^aa  of  Hfe^ 

oKplabs<to  tbem  thehr  peculiar  dangers*  and  lead  Iham  Ioe  ai«i  at'ettiK 

..tienc^  i$k  ibeif  professioos»  and  to  form  for  theroaelves  a>bigh.ataQdard 

of  moral  exceUence.     His  pupils  familiarly  spoke  of  hica  by  the 

most  honourable  appellation,  the  *'  Young  Man*s  Friend."  y 

During  twenty  years,  Yale  College  continued  to  «s^  tbe 
watokful  tfupermlendaooe  and  indefatigable  labouiv  of^  Cilia- in*' 
valuable  man ;  and  at  the  age  of  aixty-tbree,  bia  oonatHnlioa 
ex^ij^j^ed  no  i^ynoptoms  of  decay  or  infirmity.  Tbe  reguiarity 
of  bitf  babita,  and  the  uniform  course  of  exercise  wbicb  be  gi^r* 
8tted»  readered  him  at  tiiat  age  more  active  and  emergetio  tbiin 
.  iiidst  men  are  at  forty.  It  was  his  constant  practioe^  whan  >tbe 
staeon  admitted  of  it,  to  work  for  at  least  one  hoar  before  break* 
fast  ill  Ifts  garden.  He  also  walked,  or  rode  on  horseback,  for 
some  time  every  day ;  and  often  in  tbe  winter,  when  no  other 
mode  of  exercise  was  convenient,  would  employ  himself  in  cut* 
ting  fire-wood.  By  these  means,  be  secured  tbe  uninterrupted 
enjoyment  of  vi/srorous  health,  till,  in  February  1816^.  be  was 
seized  with  tbe  first  attack  of  tbe  painful  dibease  to  which  be 
ultimately  fell  a  victim.  For  several  weeks,  he  endured  wiili 
unyii;ldiiig  fortitude  and  resignation  the.  most  exoriMMatiifg  puin ; 
and  wb^  at  length  be  obtained,  by  surgical  aid,  partial  fatief, 
it  was  evident  that  tbe  disorder  bad  made  tbe  Bioati^ful 
ravages  in  Ua  constitution.  During  tbe  summer,  he  wiw  iikle 
aa  far  to  atrng^k  with  tbe  disease  as  to  reaume  bis  professiottal 
undl  oflScial  labours.  But,  although  bis  «beeirfulness,  as  i^^te 
the  activity  of  his  mind,  were  unabated,  bis  strength  w«s  yb^Kly 
ebbing  away.  (Kten,  languid  and  scaircdy  able  to  support  hiili* 
•elf,  be  wdtald  Miter- tb&  leotore^rot^ro,'  aMOQweiM'tiisiiflelitioii 
only  to  aftkrtbe  atadeau  a  felv  queitbna; 'bSist^kittdfilig  with 
tbe  subject,  ^  bis  |>bysical  system,'  says  bis  Biographer,  ^  seenied 
*  leiuporariiy  excited  by  tbe  ailioa .  of  bis  niHid>  and  he  would 
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*  threw  a  drarm  of  spri^lKiMss  tnil  briUiMMy.oiisr  \m 

*  nieiitMiab'  Only  a  week  before  Ms  dte«h,  be  heerd  i4be 
legjieel  ctaae  at  bie  owe  liouee  lor  the  last  time*  Him  aufiennge 
werb  extreme ;  his  debility  eo  $reat  thai  it  appeared  «  pakrfui 
^art  far  fam  to  sp^ak ;  *  but  agaiiii  his  mind  absiracfted  #taelf 

*  from  sympathy  with  an  agonised  fr aa^/  and,  to  a  dia<xnif<a«  of 
one  hour  and  a  half,  be  expatiated  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
In  a  strain  of  cogent  reasoning  and  interesting  illustration,  >ahieb 
left  an  indelible  impression  oil  the  minds  of  his  pupils.  He  cson- 
tinned  in  a  state t>f  suflTering,  but  not  of  inactivity,  his  amanuensis 
beiag  kept  in  -censtaot  ^employment  during  his  long  coufinenent, 
till  the  8th  «f  January,  1817,  when  lie  was  seised  wiih<ne«r  and 
alarming  symptoms,  and  after  lingering  till  the  lltb,  expmd 
*wMioat  a  struggle. 

We  kaiie  deenved  ihis  brief  sketoh  «f  the  MCe  and  ebaraetoT'Of 
the  admftuMe  Atrt'hor  of  these  volumes,  the  best  ifftrorfvhecion  to 
^  review  of  their  contents,  and,  possibly,  the  most  efiectmd  rt^ 
tomitfendalion  6f  ttiem  to  our  reatVers.  The  high  veneration 
which  the  memoir  is  ada|ited  to  inspire,  altheugh  by  no  means 
tiecessary  to  secure  the  attemion  whieh  they  demami,  and  which 
they  will  so  richly  repay,  prepares  the  reader  to  enter  with  ap^ 
propriate  esipectattons  on  the  perusal.  We  have  cf  neceanity 
omitted  matiy  very  interesting  details  iHiistrative  of  Ms  finiirtied 
nbaraet^as  a  preacher,  a  tlieological  tutor,  a  citiien,  and  t 
Christian,  which  will  be  found  in  the  very  ample  narrative  of  Ms 
Biogmphef.  It  would  admit,'  in  some  part's,  of  a  Kttle  eom- 
presston,  ami,  in  a  revised  form,  would  be  highly  deserving  of 
iieparate  republication,  since  the  magnitude  <of  the  work  wM 
place  H  out  of  the  reach  of  many  hidividuals  to  wiiom  fhe  nre* 
moir  will  be  ftrghly  acceptable. 

The  Lectures  contained  in  these  volumes  were  platinetl,  wad 
hi  part  composed  and  delivered,  during  l>r.  Dwight's  residence 
Kt  Greenfield.  When  appointed  to  the  diviaiffy  professorship,  ia 
additioli  to  the  presidency,  of  Yale  college,  his  practice  was,  to 
pneaeh  one  of  them  on  every  Sunday  morning  during  term  time; 
by  whidi  arrangement,  he  finislieil  the  course  once  in  (nvt  yeara, 
so  tfiat  every  student  who  completed  the  regalar  term  of  his 
ediicatiem,  liad  the  opportunity  of  hearing  the  whole  «erie«. 
t*he  hsettrrea  were  published  as  thFy  were  dictated  toihe%mann^ 
enstSi  with  scarcely  a^y  corrections.  He  wrote  no  phm^ef  .them 
himseTf,  and  y«t,  the  analysis  of  them  drawn  tip  by  thn  filHtor, 
ejrtfibits'the  most  exhCi  and  lucid  arrangement.  Thi!fyare^rrict«> 
)y,  and  in  Ylie  be^  aense,  sermons,  and  sermons  of  a  highly 
practical  nature,  while  they  are  fuKy  entitled  by  their  ay^femafte 
order,  their  mctaphysicri  acuteaess,  their  depth  and  oompreheiH 
riveness  t>f  Ihonght,  wA  their  logical  aecumey  of  restumhig,  to 
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lli9cltMwlerof-llitDkrgic«l  ItMttes.  *  TtHiit  )tri1Mi«7o1^* 
Uie  Editor  jmiysliiteB,  Mft  to  Mjsiaiii  Mid  pto^e  the' ^rf^i 
^  tfttlte  of  Theolof  jr ;  ihm  BeoontI,  to  enfbrc«  Ihem  oti  the  coir^ 
'  ici^Me,  aori  to  shew  thettprtotical  influence^.'  H4^  mo^t  oj^irtoai 
puffp^flt  mmp  to  proMMte  the  salyation  of  those  to  #hoixi  they 
#ei«ft£ldreBM^. 

Tbo  two  leadifl^  di^isioiift  of  the  nvork  ure, «  series  bf  leeCtkVM 
on  ttMfc  doctrioefl,  «^U  a  series  on  the  duties  of  rel!«;i(9rt.    Tht 
first  series  is  raiiter  arbitmrily,  and  tiot  very  correctly  mibdii^ 
TJdedy  in  the  Editbl-'s  an»1ysi«,  into  doctrines  of  nat^iral  reli^oh, 
and  doetrioes  peculiar  to  tbe  Christian  reli^ioti.    With  noim)^ 
priety  ure  the  discoveK^s  of  ReveUtion  nespectinf^  the  d^cteei 
of  God^  the  esListehee  nod   rank*  of  angeh,  the  fM  of  man, 
and  the  'hUpossiUtity  of  being  justifted  by  the  ivorks  loF  thfe  laT^^ 
ranked  ninone^  doctrines  of  natural  reli^ou.      For  such   ah 
arrangement,  DK  Dwiglit  is  not  feeponsible.    Hf»  own  division 
of  the  sttbjeotsvisyinto  Scripture  truths,  atid  Scripture  preee))t«> 
The  #rst  sixteen  sermons  treat  of  ttie  existence  and  atMb'ut&t 
of  Gadf  aid  embrace,  of  confse,  a  notice  of  what  is  termed  th^ 
atbeintio  oontroversy.    These  are  followed  by  nine  sermoni  tta 
the  W9rks  ef  Ced^  inchidioje^  a  specific  coimideratioti  of  tbetiu^ 
turn  ftodllmeml  of  man.    To  these  succeed  a  series  on  tTiepro- 
tidemcB  of  €iod  a#  Creator^,  in  wttichthe  probation,  the  Ml, 
and  tbe  consequent  depravity  of  mtm,  to^etlter  with  ^  the  i^hua- 
'  tion  in  which  mankind  are  by  means  of  their  corruption,^  am 
treated  .at  lari^ev     These  thirty  fom*  sermons  have  a  g^enerat  cor- 
reapovwlenoe,  as  to  their  order  and  contents,  to  the  first  hook  df 
Calvin's    Insticutea^    J>e   loojjrnvfione    Dei    Vreatori$.      Xft. 
Dwight  has  followed  tbe  same  natural  order  of  tlie  Apt)StW 
Creed,  in  proceeding  to  treat,  in  the  suhsequent  "SifnnanSy  ttk 
the  doctrines  which  come  under  tbe  title  of  h!^  second  book,  tie 
eogniiiene  Oei  Re4emptori9,    In  these,  the  Socinian  contro- 
re*^j  Mmes  under  examination^  and  many  of  the  remarks  &Yid 
ilfatstmtions  which  occur  in  this  fiart  of  the  series,  are  peculiarly 
striking  and  original.    Tbe  following  is  the  order  of  the  ^ubJe'dtS 
wMck  it'comprises :  the  deity  ojf  C^M  (in  seven  ^ermond)^ 
the  kmmmity  «/*  Chrwt  <one  sMlrmn),  fAe  ccmenonf  of  tte^ 
dempHmnuMier  n^kieh  he^tted  (one  sermon),  hisihreefoid 
ojfioe  am  |WPapfcgi,  y ne»f ,  and  kin^^  Including  the  9^)ecta1  consi-  . 
dcratiwjof  4he  nature,  necessity,  and  extent  of  hi^  atontftheUt 
(sixlMd  stnnons)^  the  ituhades  ^f  Christ,  his  teytorrection, 
and  tha  mmimbhmees  a/*  hi$  ma^ai  thtMracter  (each,  one  '^errnoVi] . 
The  eoneejweneee  of  C7Artaf »  fneoh'afiaA  are  treatcfd  of  under 
thn  heads  of  justifieatidn  by  fafth,  r^«*eneration,  adoption,  abd 
snnetifMAItolH  with  iin  fruits  atid  evith«c«s,  in  sermons  ^1  t6 
9Q  ^  oorraspooding  to  tbe  third  book  of  Cahrin,  JDfe  modo  pef^ 
ctpjotidb  ifkriHi  srf crtiK^  '0t  ijHi  J^nchk^  indi^  Wibii  prOte- 


MtMfi  M  those  B«li$ect4  wmoh  oome  uader  tti^<ii<h  J^da^jr^ 
BMioii  of  Mtfotif  of  j^rcM^.  Tte  s«A!^eete  of  tM«ttM''4mml 
lMk»  dMttfore,  lie  eMBrmi9  MhHU  ad*  Stthaem^^ftn^Bm- 
bfioeA  ki  tMt  pftft  of  the  werii,  inoludmg  the  aitbjeet  of  CXUptcfc 
geveTMiieiil,  m$  well  as  whet  is  too  oReo  consideMi  4i  fbri5|^ 
INMO  tbeologloal  discussioDs,  a  oode  of  'Ofaristian  mftrwISHf, 
4Mthf  the  re$urrectiQn,  the  final  jwdgMk^nt,  onA  iMte  jfi- 
tur0  iiat0^  ^hkh  are  treated  of  hy  Galtin  in  his  tHih!  poA^ 
fmmg  thefruits  of  Cbrist*s  mediation,  are  with  more 'een^kiAiieis 
tfeserved  by  Dr.  Dwigkt  for  whet  might  be  temed  e  filth  'iMakC 
We  see  no  propriety,  howeter,  in  the  general  title '^Vew  to 
theat  in  the  analysis ;  a  *  system  of  drspensatidiis.^  '  Tlrt^  be- 
long in  fliet,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  topic,  to  Ihif  trdtta 
ofrevealed  religion.  They  form  a  part  only,  and  are  Mt  the 
OODsnmmation  of  that  great  system  of  Proridential  dj^l^peiisa* 
iione  which  ooBMnenoes  with  the  mediatorial  interrentfiMi''t^lbe 
Saviour*  This,  it  is  evident  from  the  Author*s  own  Idiif  aige; 
was  the  light  in  which  he  himself  viewed  these  subjects,  aMjoogh, 
Irom  their  mixed  nature,  he  deemed  it  more  pro|>er,  ittntilafi  of 
classing  them  with  other  doctrines  of  religion  in  conne^tlbM'With 
the  scheme  of  Redemption,  to  reserve  them  for  a  seperafeef  Heifer 
tiiat  might  form  an  impressive  conclusion  of  ihft  whohi  ^rse.' 
They  ooasiat  of  nine  sermons,  which,  «rith  two  condtidMg^fec^ 
turee  on  the  jntemal  evidence  of  the  truth  of  RevelattM,' ehp- 
plied  by  this  view  of  the  Christian  theology,  make  a  totU  of  one 
hundred  and  aevcnty*three. 

.,  Jksidee  these,  Dr.  D wight  had  collected  materials  Ibr  ft  eenes 
ef  fifty  lectures  on  the  Evidences  of  Re^elaiion ;  eofeto  of 
which  he  delivered  in  the  year  following  his  induction.  fiM  the 
weakness  of  his  eyes  compelled  him  to  desist,  and  they  were 
left  unfinished.  This  subject,  however,  strictly  speaking,  fiktts 
iw  jiert  of  a  syetem  of  theology;  and  it  Is  possible  tUhC' the 
ikttdipr  was  less  anxiotts  to  complete  his  design,  froet  f  ^"^"^ 
that  4t  w«s  move  proper  for  the  lecture-room  than  fcr  tMr^ 
as  beiiif  "Of  a  less  practical  nature.  He  might  ahe' 
the  internal  evideafcee  of  revealed  religion  are  those-  iWhA 
i|ibst  eafe  and  most  beneficial  to  bring  forward  $  Mfi^tti} 
lafces  Enuuifnt  oeoasieo,  in  ttiese  volumes,  td  faisllrtf'iijHMk'^  W 
weltkneWj tfittt  «  nftm . eiay  eekaowledge  the  auOioAtf^h^jM 
SMptMras  ena4be€rsdM>iUtyoftheGospdBfai^,BW'jdlt<M^ 
ail  tiM theiitihslaiite  4f  R^l«ati6n^  an  4Mim.  -fH  ill^tMMtt»« 
UiMi|fhrcriBiBC«b«>teufh'^  ChrisyeiAy  l^^rftedriM^iM^ 
ftMr«e'ikMnMoiwl>or  »^^ 


riyuoiM,  thjpt  most  pbilasmhioAl, -a^  •mtl^M  Hn^mofitiialiiitri^ 

aiSd  Mai  )E)^(^tioii  ^j^  «#4  maraly  the  ^firiinarf  a^lirtifr^  tf-  Mf: 
knafv^dge^MtOi  a  Ui«;«i  chm  of  the  most  iiii|iortMt;ifflU(b8»'4MiV 
U  imft}itf  w  only  niedhnii  of  proof.  This  Mda  9(i!0d  ttilb  i»f' 
'»r4  to  tba doctrines,  of  what  is  termed  natural:  reiigion»f^^lfli| 
laji,  vfiMi  respeot  to  the  discoireriea  of  the  New  TeetniamKt 
[otoolv'were  they  not  discoverable,  as  the  hi^t^^ry  oi^  the<^iipM 
ciiriluied.  nations  of  heathenism  shews,  by  the  light  of  rass^iii} 
b^t  4he  fiiyine  testimony  is  the  only  basis  of  oerlaiat]^  iipeftt 
which,  as^^Qrinciples  of  theological  science,  they  can  r<st^  laiid 
faith.  )o  ttiati testimony  is  the  only  means  of  our  knowinf  IheMU 
The  j)|;a^ice,,tlierefore9  of  exhibiting  those  doctrines  apart  fiioitl 
Hev^latiQP,  we  panoot  Jbut  consider  a?  wholly  unadvisiibl^  SMM 
U  is  ta  separate  them  tri^m  their .  true  and  proper  <r?idei¥:A# 
llyeii.  tb^  if^Odcl  who  r^ects  the  antherity  pf  the  Seriptontj 
4^^ frpm  the  ¥ery  ReveUtion  he  impugns,  the  knowWg^.^ 
those, primary  theobgical  truths  which  he  attempts  to  turn  agakiet 
the  beii(STer*  The  eiustenoe  and  authority  of  Roys hlion  mi^ 
then»  be  assumed  as  a  first  principle,  m  laying  the  foendaf  ion  of 
tbeplogipal  science^  and  the  legitimate  purpose  of ^  priort 
]:ei^niiiff  i^,  not  to  prove  the  trmh  of  what,  being  rcTeafed,  is 
certain,  bot.tp  answer  the  objections  brought  against  the  majlt^ 
of  Rey^etatbo.  It  is  an  unwarrantable  and  dangerous  conccR^ 
siQp,  tO;,(he  Humes^  the  Gibbons,  and  the  Paines,  to  seem  to 
adimit^  (^  thQ  style  of  our  reasonings^  that  there  is  any  jneasen^* 
ableness  m  their  scepticism  as  to  the  genuineness  and  ci^tbilit(f 
of  the  sacred  records,  or  that  Christianity,  at  this  time  of  dliy, 
stands  jui  need  of  being  proved  to  be  true.  Yet,  tn  many^  it 
the  apologies  of  its  advocates,  and  many  lectures  on  the  exterMi 
evidences  of  Revelation,  there  is,  we  think,  something  too 
much  of  the  tone  of  concession ;  and  there  is  in  some  iheolo4 
giapiSca  hesitating  or  timid  way  of  referring  to  the  Scrintunal 
proof  of  religiotts  doctrines,  as  if  the  inspiration  of  Scrtptoidi 
Were  really  qnestiooable ;  as  If**  Thus  saith  the  Lord--  were  a  lessi 
pbUpSMi^ioal  reason  for 'believing,  than^  Such  is  tbelesAimdnf 
of  tr«Bitfis,  or,  such  the  reasoning  of  Mr.  Httote. 

The  theologieal  lectures  of  Dr»  Dwigbt  are  chvacterisedby 
a.Tfian|f^.,aiif  spirit  the  very  (opposite  of  this«  There  is^.no 
dmMtisffa^  neither  b  there  any  eoHi|>SMiiae  4>f  ^heiiflMlim 
o[1(^atie!ii,  Mm  tpends  firmlyi  with  the  ^far'of  «  flMUSf'Ukd 
kQ9(iqL^i^griMod  he4ias,$akeOi  »nd  feek  kia^iMiiistrt  to^bn 
"  ^  Tkeie}%  at4hB  sMtp|>nwi<fainsim  nuisw^lhesn  nf 
beap»itai  Ws  4?wffiqtle»^of  .tlw  ipliinjw  viHietMd' 
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fbiit  profesQOMl  sungt^/roid  with  vtbioh  soaeliiDes  tbf^olnginl 
foti^cia  ii»ve  been  clisoussetl  and  Iae(ur«d.upoii.  Tbe  ooai 
iMwe^n  bin  intellectual  powers  and  his  moral  aaniibilUie^^ 
Q«ver  %Q  bn  suspended,  but  a  wbolesQfDe  cineulaiion  ift  goings  fcr- 
WWsAf  wbiob  comiaanicates  watmtb.  to  bb  roost  abstraot  sperats- 
liMSv  Tbe  <;on8equent  efleeC  is,  iliat  these  lectures  sBe^lmarafaiy 
adapted  ta  make  the  reader  not  merely  a  rational  betieier,  but  i 
de?oat  Christian. 

Ill  proeeedin^  to  substantiate  these  remarks,  we  feel  00  smell 
diiSiMilty  in  i|>akmg  from  so  lar^  a  mass  of  materiftls,  our  8e> 
leqiion  of  ejLlracis.  Tbe  eighth  and  ninth  sermons  treat  of  the 
Wn^¥oleiKM)  of  Qod,  In  the  first  of  these,  the  scriptural  proposi^ 
linn)  tbat^^  God  is  love/*  or  benevolence  (Ayovi)),  is  proved  Ivaa 
the  works  of  creation  and  providehee* 

*  Although,'  says  Dr.  Dwight,  <  I  can  by  no  means  admit  with 
inany  pf  my  Pelluw-men  respectable  for  their  understanding  and 
worth,  that  the  Benevolence  of  God  is  not  capable  of  beioK  coa* 
pleteiy  proved,  or  that  it  is  not  in  (bet  completely  proved,  by  the 
veriptures,  jrei,  1  cannot  help  believing,  that,  if  the  proof  fomuhed 
by  reason  he  satisfactory  also,  and  can  be  fairly  exhibited  as  aadsfto* 
tory,  the  minds  of  man^  men,  at  least,  will  rest  oo  this  subject  with 
acpnvictiea  more  unmingled,  a  conBdence  leas  exposed  to  danger 
and  disturbance.  The  question  concerning  the  amount  of  the  en4eA^ 
which  Reason  gives  concerning  this  doctrine,  has  long  bean,  and  is 
ftiU  disputed.  The  proofs  of  the  Divine  benevolence  from  Beason, 
are  regarded  by  many  persons  of  reputation  as  insufficient.  I  have 
myself  entertained,  heretofore,  opinions  on  this  subject  diilcfent  from 
those  I  now  entertain.  As  I  have  not  seen  it  discussed  In  such  a 
manner  as  satisfied  my  own  wishes,  1  shall  now  consider  it  with  more 
particularity  than  might  otherwise  be  necessary/ 

Having,  in  the  previous  lectures,  proved  from  the  self-existence 
and  necessary  attributes  of  Deity,  that  tjod  is  absolutely  inde* 
pendent,— that  is  to  say,  that  ^  he  needs,  and  can  need^  notbinf 

*  to  render  bis  ability  either  to  do  or  to  ^ajoy  wliateiv^r  ba 
^  pleases,  greater  or  more  periect,' — he  proceeds  to  argue  in 
proof  of  the  necessary  benevolence  of  God,  first,    *  that  God 

*  citu  huw!  no  possible  nwiive  to  be  mulewtlent**  Tbe  naluee 
of  things  can  I'urnisb  no  such  anotive,  since  it  if  impossible  to 
suppose,  that  to  be  malevolent  is  a  more  desirable  state  of  bain|^ 
tJiam  to  be  beneYoleot.  And  no  such  motiv<e  can  he  preitentH'  to 
Ood  from  without  himself,  since  all  other  beipgs,  tqlg^lbar  with 
all  tbat .  pertains  to  tbero,  being  what  he,  anteof»den^  t«  their 
f :uatence,  chose  either  to  produce  or  to  permit,  it  js  eerlain  that 
bf  cotild  (fin  Aatbiog  to  Umsetf  by  tbe  ex^rciisaef  mskycdeocfr 

thmi^ffh  a  iMlfi«qlent,  be  WM^t  aiistnip  ihu  Pbara«l«r  iiMmi 

afliotiiik 
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Bdinfl  eaonoi  but  gee,  thai  to  auatain  juA  axlubit  a  bMev#tail 
cbaracter  ia  mora  glorioua  to  himself  and  m>ra  baoafioial  Ia  his 
creatures,  thao  the  contrary,  and  as  the  glory  of  the  Creator 
Mid  (ha  good  of  hia  creatures  in¥uUa  evet y  ibiag  itial^  is  (Ie9i- 
rabte, — aa  it^niie  mwtu>e  is  coiisianily  preacqted  to  th4  CraaMMTt, 
to  the  eaerciae  of  benevolence  ;  that  the  exercia9  of  loaleyalfOQa' 
would,  tbereibre,  bo  not  only  wiibout  a  motiva^  but  agaiaat  uW 
]Bflu«woe  of  the  strongest  possible  ii^otiva  to  the  contmry^  find 
cpMld  ariae  only  from  an  origiiial  iubjaraat  prop^sity  iu  tha  Inir 
liiie  Nature, — '  a  propensity  uuioAaeaaad  by  tjrutk,  a»d  i«Mii9¥f* 
al^Je  by  motives/ 

Thirdly.  *  The  only  coaduci  Mrbieb  a  Creatof  ea^  reo^te 
'  with  pleaaore  from  his  oreaturea,  muat  pbiialy  ba»  attaohwoutt 
^  revereuoe,  and  tlie  voluntary  ubedience  wliicb  they  |KPd«ifit  ;* 
and  ^  it  is  impossible  that  Go<l  should  aot  obooae  to  be  )oaed» 
*'  reverenced,  and  obeyed/  But  the  Creator  has  ao  formed  bi» 
Works,  and  so  constituted  his  providenoe,  that  the  minds  pf 
iDen  irresistibly,  and  of  '  absolute  ^oecessity,  esteem  a  benevoteol 
being,  and  hate  and  despise  malevolence.  To  auppoao  Una 
Creator  to  be  a  malevolent  being,  therefore^  would  be,  to  bar 
lieve^  *  that  he  has  necessitated,  beyond  a  posaibUity  of  it* 
'  beiog  otherwise,  his  intelligent  creatures  to  h^ate  and  deapiae 
'  thai  which  he  supremely  loves  and  approvea»  via.  bia  owi 
^  moral  character,*  and  to  esteem  and  love  the  opposite^ 

Fourthly.  *  The  Creator  baa  placed  mankind  either  in  4 
^  aCate  of  trial,  or  a  atate  of  reward  :  but  our  present  stale  is,  qfk 
^  neifiher  of  these  suppositions,  compatible  with  tlie  dootrind 
'  that  he  is  malevolent/  Rational  creatures  can  e^tiat  in,  119 
possible  situation  except  one  of  theae  two.  ^  If,  then,  we  afA 
'  placed  in  a  state  of  reward,  we  are  beyond  me«sur^qior^ 
'  happy,  and  less  miserable,  than  b  conaistent  with  the  charaoi 

*  tor  of  asalevolence  in  tlie  Creator.*  If  in  a  atate  of  trial,  ^w 
oirettmstaneea  are  equally  at  voriance  witii  the  suppositioa,  all 
oar  opposition  to  such  a  character  being  neoeasarily  appruved  by 
our^wa  consciences.  And  ^  God  has  so  oooatitutcd  tbe  wofjd,^ 
'  oa  ta  aaake  miaery  Uie  only  legitimate  and  natural  oonaeqiieo4# 
'  of  araie^rolence,  and  happiaetos  the  only  natural  conaequfMS  of 

*  bMevoIcAae*' 

'  Iiaatly.  <  The  goodness  of  God  displayed  is  the  preaeni 
'*  aiorld,  ia  a  strong  argnanent  that  he  is  a  beneTofent  Being/ 
9ljbi6ia  ilktairated  by  the  following  oonaiderations  pursMod  iatu 
ilatfriL  Vbe  Jaal  is.  urged  in  a  very  foreibia  maaser  aa  a  prooC 
o£  the  fiotbearaoee  of  Ood. 

*"1.  Ood  fsakes  mankind  the  aabjects  of  extensiva  aajaytosadki 
aft«(|ire8aiit  worM*    e.  God  has  ftirnislied  maaktad.  with  asaajF  aiavi* 
'  »iia  and  BMHif  ramadles  foi  lbs  avilt  which  thavaaief  ia  Aa 
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Pr.  itW^lit  <hMi  OTtioMdM  ■■'tj—'' ^-f  J  tt'-  ijiinrrt 

Ihto^oMriKMBdtaMe  aC  imMm,.  vlrich  m«  MdtwiU|i,ti^tvo; 
ae  tM.1m«i]i  >f  Monrt-^ta,  MdUie«Kkl0aM«f.n«Uinl  («C|.«M)n 
fiijinlty,  i>llync«l,)  nil.  Hwe  he  frwiU;  kvok*  bimaelT.  te  be 
M^Wtf,  Mri  egprewM  bis  c*np)et«  omvtoiiou  that  ail  stber 
■taM*  uaUe,  to  explMi  ttm  aubjeot  ao  m  lo  {pv«  ■»  iaqvim 
ekar  wid  sMafaotory  vUm,  by  ihe  lifbt  ef  rMMa,  '  of  ih»  pro- 

*  fviety  »t  pmtmUSag  the  introduclion  of  moral  evil  iiMo  lh«  in- 

*  HtHftBOl  system-*  He  oonteaU  himself  vrilh  inaialinqi'cMt.lbc 
taUwri^f  pMitrans  :  1 . '  God  otnnot  be  proved  to  be  the  eSvient 

*  I— Hfi  nf  sin;'  aod  till  this  is  done,  maa  is  iiR(|ueatianib^  to 
b»t«kMw)ed|rMlu  the  otuseof  hi«uwn  sin.     3.  '  It  cunot  be 

*  bepiwfed,  tbftt  God  wea  obliffed,  either  by  Jiutice  or  beoeve- 
'  lenoe,  to  prevent  xin  from  existing  j'  inosuaudi  as  a  ataUi  of 
Ml)  •^VOMS  a  liability  to  sin,  and  it  cannot  be  provedf^at  it 
la^JtaaMMMteat  with  JDSlioe  w  benevolence,  for  God  to  place  hii 
mioMleteatiiroa  in  a  state  ef  trial.    3.  '  It  canaot  be  proved, 

*  that  Ihe  cMitasce  of  sin  will,  in   the  end,  be  a  detriment  to 

*  ^  Univene.'  The  objeelion  drawn  froni  ihe  exigence  of 
irtiyaiwlevil  Blight  seem  scarcely  de*ervin|^  of  separate  discOMJon, 
pkyaieal  evil  being  but  tba  consequence  of  moral  evil.  Theconsi- 
dwatkHW' urged  l^  Ur.  Uwight, — that,  of  a  large  proportioD  of 
Aiolf  fevilfl,  Bien  are  themselves  the  Bulhors,  tbat  the  evils  in- 
IBmw)  -by  God  are  always  less  than  tbe  subjecu  cS  them  aerit, 
Md  lb  at  aflUol  ions  bave  often  a  beneficial  influence, — do  oot  appear 
n>  URr  t<b  be  urged  witb  his  usutl  acuteness,  since  they  leave  (be 
]nwTC(>iM  difficulty  undiminished.  Thecaseof  infants,  be evarios, 
ratber  thin  fairly  disposes  <^.  In  fact,  the  existeoeoe  of  pbj- 
iical  evil,  viewed  apart  from  that  of  moral  evil,  is  whoHy  ioei- 
plicable.  Au  infidel  can  give  no  answer  to  tbeqaesliob — bow 
)eaih  originated :  tbe  only  solution  is  that  of  the  Apostle — "  By 
**  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  tieatk  by  mi.'* 
Ihyeotliiff  this,  or  attempting  to  go  beyond  this,  we  are  loH  iu 
VitAraioiAle  oonjecturea.  Altbougb  afflictions  have'  VMttiea- 
lioDably  a  beneficial  ^^t  on  the  minds  of  maoy  uiilMihnM,'ft 
is  equally  oertain,  that  their  effect  on  otben  is  of  a  pHJaJMial 
fcijid.  That  tbqr  are  over-ruled  as  neans  of  good,  may  le  sd* 
^tted  to  supt^  R  striking  prot^  of  tbe  benevirimee  df*  1M 
Buprpin*  nprjil  'Governor  id  h  w  pnvidentld  diqieteatiMn ;  Imi, 
UDMn' die'Qpoe«sai7  tendoboy  (>f  pain  and  adbrinf -wtore  bne- 
iaial,  wbiob  aaaaredly  h  it  not,  the  existeaoe  of  pbyaieel-tfvit 
ie  by  M  MMH  nBtM—lidfa-.  Tbe  only  oiaelyaiBn  on  wWck 
wtm  fapawMt4toMe  of  mhwb,  lalhMat  wMeb  Lcihnti 


neiS  ut^tM  fOr^Snprettie  WiftfloiDj,  fiilM-Mt' bWchooM^  oalM^ 
•11  pdsBlbie  t6fngs,  that  wbtcti  is  best.    Aff  nbjeecor  mB^yx^ftf^  -> 
Ibat  the  world  mig'bl  have  existed  without  8io  aUd  whiif >t  • 
i^gflMMg?  bi«t  i4tmf  that  it  would  tberelbve  b»«t  h^tmlktim^ 
B^/^%f«N^;' 1i^  tt4d<^,  «lla»hifr  beeo  lometm  by  £M».  ba$. 
coifflHbdJte^ail  k^i^re  iSeedty  (HMement)^  helnr#il»H^QHi4  . 
ei^i^iK^y  fo  the  deterivtitialion'fiMiiied  in  the  Dtmc  miuiII  M*  ^ 
speefin^'tb^  exHtteocedf  a))  Ibingd.    If,  tbcisfsfwe,  tW  wiri|i»i^. 
etff^bicb  arisefl  in  the  world,  were  ii<>t  to  fake  plaoey  it  mwiid  _, 
i)6leDg<er  be  that  World  wbfcb,  all  thiof;a  beinit  taken^inlot  ib%  - 
adaoiiBt,  has  been  deemed  the  beat  by  *  the  Creator  who  jMf 
^ade  choice  of  it.'  ^  I  may  not  be  able  to  shew  you  in  detail  Aeoav  ' 
anyoAier  eonceiTaUeworids.  would  be  inferior  to  that  in  wbieb)i4> 
exidt ;  for  can  I  coropretjend,  or  can  I  represent  to  others^  j0r 
finite  tbiagsv  and  compare  them  ooe  witb  another  i  .  B<£t<yeil  ' 
ptigfat  i0  conclude  with 'me  that  it  must  be  sO|  ah'^ffm^tfii  ' 
sind^Ood  has  chosen  the  world  su6b  vs  it  is.^^        ,   >       •  ,- 
Cf^l  l>wig4)t  idmits',  in  concluding  the  diacoutse,  >  that  ^be  w^^ 
IfU^efits  fce^as  addoced,  scarcely  amount  to  a  demoaslf ifti— r»in  • 
tbe  8{rlcil  lofi^l  sense,  but  they  furnish  the  fnostsolidfiMiiidhMtoniv 
for  rational  and  immoveable  confidence.    He  adds  very  faroiWy : 

*,  Intuitive  or  demcfnstrative  certainty  concerahig  the  lAdfal  cbahi^-  * 
ter  or  Ood».  might  -exist  in  every  supposable  case^  without  any  tweAfli 
influence  on  the  heart  or  on  the  life.    Mor  would  lie  who^  in  l|ie>pOjiM| 
session  of  high  probable  evidence  that  God  is  a  benevolent  «bittK' 
demanded  a  demonstration  of  this  truth  before  be  woald-yittd^iuP* 
hebi^lf6  bis  Maker^  be  at  all  more  inclined  to  yield  ii,  when  hAatrvr^ 
attb^'dieifiionstration.     Confidence,  on  the  contrary »  is  always  a.  fjn]^ 
tttotis  state  of  mind,  beins  invariably  a  cordial  assent  to  that  trau,^ 
wbidh  HI  its  ofcgectt    Confidence  in  the  moral  character  of  God  is  a 
virtitf^S  emotion^  capable  of  reaching  to  any  degree  of  excellency' 
predieable,  of  rational  creatures,  and  b^iog  founded  on  evidence  wtilch, 
lij^eji. converging  series,  will  rise  higher  and  higher  for  ever,  it  wUf 
ii^^liease  eternal,fyin  strength  and  excellency;   and  will  more  and 
mori^  intimately,  in  an  unceasing  progress,  unite  the  hearts  of  A 
morfjTbeipgs  to  their  glorious  and  perfect  Creator.* 

,X.(tf$«|»ropf  of  the  doctrine  from  Revelation  is  very  strikingf^ 
^'?<in4i/4B9^>  in  th^  subsequent  discourse..  Amon^  other 'jBirgu*-' 
mmtepwIift^AapiQuints  almost  to  demonstrative  evidence,  presenti 
itf^tjp.^  eonniderationa,  Mbat,  in  the  law  which  U(id,ba| 
*  gnf^k  \k  nwikind  for  tbe  ref^ulatioh  of  all  tbefr  moral  ^pdiii^ 
Sl^  ^;i)g^ired  no  other  obedience  than  tlieir  IdvatA  mrirt'^ 
<  l^ndto^MC&attifr  r  >nd»  that  '  Qod  re^uire^thb'w^o^¥^ 
*:  WWsl^a^^wma  tp  feg  /cpdcred  ,"^0  hyn^  ,p{;)J>^^^ 
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'■<k>i,'  One  oC-lhe  inferences  <trBi(ii-fr«la  tWillMh'iHi^aMtf. 
■m?thw;  tiiftt  'lliei^erJbot  bmeT«4eitce  of  Oad-rfww>i**tifelifiTi 
rt^graUcr  voodiniimlhHi  in  that  -nWehis  texR,  *o4iifMr'ia  Vint 
^■whiehtewpremB.'  The  prewnt  ■yteifl,  thet^iaitf,i«UWjeu<«l. 
in  RceAr^Woe  ttith  th«  senthUPiit  qiiotett  from  MtMHaj'ttdsl  V 
-the  best  anfl  rtmsl  ^etfeet  System  of  gooil ;  and  thd  rtrfJcWi' «b- 
titayed  for  the  accompthhment  of  Oo<i'$  Anal  end,  rAtt$t  f^M  t>e 
tbe  heat  and  most  jiroper  that  could  be  chosen.  'TficSjfb<^ 
'  work  of  creation  nnd  providence,  coinposeil  of  the  nt^ftf^  wmI 
^  the  end,  Is,  then,  a  perfect  vrork  entirely  uiiled  to bia ctn»cAer.' 

In  the  fifteenth  sermon,  on  the  Dec^-ees  of  God^  in  wldlb'tlie 
reader  will  find  Bome  very  able  reaMoin^,  tlie  mme  seaiiiiicvfcis 
•tfatn  expressed.  ■     -  -■^'      'x 

•It  cannot  but  be  acknowledged;  that  He  knew  WhAt  i^Vteni  nt, 
uilon  the  whole,  most  desirable,  wisest  and  best.'  ICbe  '<M  soi 
Teaolre  on  it,  it  was  plainly  because  he  dM  not  desire  or  "6hboi^  to 
■iMtia  it  to  pass.  In  plain  English,  then,  he  did  not  StsitH  thie  iifliief 
gooS  of  his  creation,  Or  the  supreme  glory  of  himself,  with  i^et^t 
good-will  to  resolve  on  it.  Can  this  be  infinite -goodnftsE  i  't^  it  he 
'moral  perfection  F  If  he  did  not  resolve  on  the  superior  *yitethf  it 
must  be  diBt  he  cboae  to  do  less  good,  rather  than  greater.*   " 

In  this  sermon,  we  meet  with  one  of  the  very  rare 
srhicb.ttie  work  contains  of  Americaniaiiia,  --k,. 


-  '  The  metaphysical  nature  of  Moral  Agency  both  ri\  On/S  andUi 
iorcaturcs,'is  a  subject,  perhaps,  as  tentdotu,  as  difficult  ttt  M  fbAliml 
vpon^  and  as  easily  evBoeioent  fKim  the  niind,  as  any  lAIdh  ii«  ban 
Mlenipt  to  examine.'  ■  '''    '■' 

li  the  twenty-sixth  and  twenty-seTenlb  sennon<i,  6^^  tb^iirO' 
"hation  and  fall  of  man,  this  vast,  and  fathoiiiless,  and  er^re- 
'Airring  question.  Si  i)eu»  eit,  untie  tnalumf  a^ain'^vteni* 
'ttetlf';  and  our  Author's  views  of  the  metaphysical  dincutties 
'  nf  the  subject,  are  still  further  tlevrlopedf  After  enbrgAV^oi 
the  character  of  ihe  Tempter,  and  the  subtlety  whl(i5  di$tin- 
^Miedlh«  manner  of  the  temptation,  he  remarks  thittlbll  tea- 
mster *f  the  persons  was  probably  sint^ular. 

■  '  They  were  newly  created;  were  innocent;  were  bolj,i  and. 
'<!bittidmng'tbe  short  period  of  their  being,  were  undoubtedly  pot- 
S^ssM  of  no  small  discernment  in  divine  thjngg.  Still,  th«y  'wrt«  uA- 
^rAKI'beings,  without  experience,  and  destitute  of  kaoWle^  in 
.-am^tnutieulari  wUch  would  nataniljy  be  wMied  in  a  vutt  wbett 
^•rtjnd  fhjsdisod  were  employed  against  them  i  and,  alAot^fiir' 
^s4sbed:vrth  axltar  cfimprebenijon  of  lheir<air»'duiyi  wer«wu% 
MfWPt-  of.  the  oh^reWr,  and-  unaWe . readily  to.  ODajBcaite -the 
j^igpspf  their  Adv^rawcy.  Thefitut  deceit  whi(Atbey««rknB». 
was  now  practised  on  themselves;  and  iha  first  faladtvod  'of-«hki 
they  ever  beard,  was  now  directed  to  their  own  destnictiont  Qf  ^ 
rebellion  of  the-  Angels,  they  probably  knew  nothing;  pf  thei^ 
racter  of  the  Tempter,  they  would  not  naturally  forfe  even  asuspicion. 
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kettr  onir  trorii,  they  would  not  eluily  6JKpeoi'«-fip ; 
nodi  hiMitiited  otAj  to  faithftiliMfs  and  irmndihlp^  fraud  and  iiid)e^»« 

iB^nfficiniit  dicguise.  Thai  artleHt  childUke  fejmplioiljF  wUeb^odmigbM 
^h«3)j|)dy,aii4  eoAellia^  tbe.oictur«8  of  tho  hiatorian  aad  tb^  Doat* 
whjc]ij«^^ned,tbe.Iire,  and  endeared  andtaqforced  tba  leasoat  of  the 
itedeeiiier  hroiself,  and  which  now  constituiea  no  small  part  of  evan- 
gelical eiu:ejlence9  was  then  a  principal  trait  in  their  character.  Ip 
the  jiecuHar  kind  of  wisdom  which  we  call  prudence,  they  certainly 
iMditiad^ little  progress;  and  caution  must  have  been  known  to  them 
o^riiy'iii' lessons  of  instruction. 

* '  Tiiba  they  were,  in  several  important  respects,  beings  fitt^d^  for 
inipofhite^'^and  not  unnaturally  the  victims  or  insidiousnesa  and  euii- 
ning.  '  The  same  means,  at  the  present  time*  ensnare  persons  of  ibl^ 
same,  character ;  and  it  ia  not  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  superior 
^fi^'fifft  however  employed,  should  not  possess  the  power  of  infiuep- 
cii>g,,mo^e  or  less,  the  same  simplicity*  Firm  obedience,  such  as  they 
were  lM>und  to  render  to  their  God^  a  prompt  undeliberatiog  refiisatp 
and  in' original  stedfast  determination  not  to  listen,  would  have  se- 
Qure^^uem  from  yielding ;  but  when  they  began  to  hear,  and  to  M- 
wekiig^t^,  they  began  to  be  exposed ;  and  their  danger  increased  with 
every  step  of  their  progress  in  inquiry. 

*  In  the  raenntime,  it  seems  that  neither  of  them  thought  of  sup* 
•pKesiihig  the  aid'  of  their  Creator.  A  single  prayer  would  have  put 
the  Tempter  to  flight,  and  dissolved  the  charm  of  the  temptation.-  A 
sybg]^  repoU^tlop,  also,  of  his  commands,  his  kindnesses,  and  hia 
instjjiietiigaB^.  pijigbt  easily  have  produced  the  same  elfect^  But 
jjeither  piraye^  .nor  recollection  was  summoned  tojtheir  aaaij^tanpe. 
Hike  their  descendanU,  when  forgetful  of  God,  and,  in  a  senaa»  ioc- 
gotten  ^y  him,  they  were  weak,  fr£l,  and  exposed  to  every  daiiger.' 

I'he  Author  then  briefly  adverts  to  the  immediate  eofisequeiietffl 

^6t  the  temptation,  and  passes  on  to  a  consideration  of  the*  kmo 

^  great   questions*    so  perpetually  iterated :    ^  Since  our  i|i^t 

«  pareatd  were  entirely  lidy,  how  cuuid  ttiey  beootne  siaful  T 

and-.^'Why  did  God  permit  Adam  to  fill  P'  '     .  f' 

The  first'question,  beremarks,  in  its  sinple  and' iwofmn  Corni, 
is  no  other  than  this :  *  How  can  a  holy  beiD^  become  tinfiil^  -nr 
*  bow  ean  a  holy  being  transgress  the  law  of  God  r'  'IV  Uiis, 
no  piifilosopbical  ansv^er  can,  he  thinks,  be  given.  ttbas^tv^W- 
eve!^^  been  liiuieeessarily  embarrassed  by  the  roodea  in  which  ab- 
» wees  to  it  have  been  attempted.  To  r^fer  the  eflfeet,  tnt^ 
cfise.  6l  Adam,  to  a  prrndph  of.  acljim  iftherofit  io'ktsiwiltnr, 
jwonl^i^eeiis  to^  involve  the  sutifiBot  in  deqwr  dUBtmUy,  UcRmae, 
if  ^(^'.oaly  prineiples.  of  moral  netion  in  Ariam  were  tuskf, 
tbe  <mpntfcMf  reium$ ;  How  could  a  boly  principle  be  tbeciillte 
af  a:siflfal  action )  Dr.*  D wight  is  of  opinion,  honrevi^^  tbat^ 
fialhcy  lies  concealed  uliderthe  vague  and  eqoivocal  vTord,  prin- 
«)plfr.  He  ftdhiftH  that  '  there  is  a  cause  of  ihoral  actioh  in  jti- 
^  tolNgent  beings,  frequently  indicated  hy  the  words  prriiciplir, 

L  * 


lit  bvytght's  Sy^i^  of  WMthf^. 

'  lifl^ctions,  bkbits,'  nature,  tendeDcy,  propeitahy,  o1nri  'ifeteral 

*  others  ;*  f erms  indicating  a  cau^e,  the  existence  of  i^liicb  t9 
j^roved  by  its  efleets,  but  tbe  real  nature  of  l/vliich  is  to  D9  whoUy 

^  Unknown,    They  intend  no  more  thati  this ;    that  *'  a'  reason 
'  l*ealTy  exists,  although  undefinabW  and  unintelTigibt^  by  our- 

*  sely^f[,  ^Thy  one  mind  ivill,  either  usually  or  unirorinty,  oe  tbe 

*  subject  of  holy  volitions,  and  another,  of  sinful  ones.*  Tbe 
existence  of  such  a  cau^e  must  be  admitted,  unless  we  ackoow- 
ledge  it  to  be  a  perfect  casualty  that  any  Tolition  is  sinful  rather 
than  holy.  But  there  is  no  such  things  as  a  casualty  in  tliis  sense ; 
that  is,  an  efiect  uncaused.  This  unknofv n  cause  is  tt hat  tbe 
Scriptures  denominate  the  heart,  it  is  the  state  of  mtfid  out  of 
trhich  volitions  arise,  and  from  which  they  receive  their  charac- 
ter ;  a  state  of  mind  neither  unchangeable,  nor  so  poweriol  as 
\o  necessitate  that  the  vblitions  should  uniformly  correspond  to  it, 
so  as  absolutely  to  prevent  either  from  sinning,  where  the  mind  is 
Inclined  to  holiness,  or  from  acting  in  a  holy  manner,  where  it  is 
inclined  to  sin.     To  explain  the  effect  in  question, ^therefore,  it 

;  is  necessary  only  to  suppose  *  that  a  temptation  actually  preseot- 

*  ed  to  the  mind,  is  disproportioned  in  its  power  to  the  inclioa- 
'  tiota  of  that  mind  towards  resistance/ 

./  .  f  There  is  no  proof,  ^^nom  the  nature  ofihings^  that  finite  streogdi 

and  stability  are  sufficient  to  resist  all  possible  motives  to  sia.     Froca 

factSyWe  are  irresistibly  led  to  admit  the  contrary  doctrine.   Aogeb, 

]  though  entirely  holy,  yielded  to  such  motives,  as  did  our  fi^t  Parents 

also,  who  possessed  the  same  virtuous  character.    These  fbcts  fhnusb 

a  strong  pnteumption,  at  least,  that  it  is  not  wtffain  the  limits  of 

'  created  perfection,  to  resist  temptation  in  all  nossible  case^;  and  Aat 

<tfiefiBal  perseveraooe  of  saints  and  angels,  Doth  in  a  state  of  trial 

Md  'ta  a  state  of  reward*  is  derived  ultimately  from  the  Aladgbty 

Slower  of  God.' 

We  are  desirooe  to  exhibit  Dr.  Dwight^a  sentiments,  radier 

than  to  express  on  these  points  any  opinion  of  our  own.  '  Sosm 

of  oer  readers  may  be  surprised  that  he  makes  no  reference  to 

the  negmtwe  principle  io  created  beings,  on  wrbioh  tbeolegtans 

>laive  generally  laid  so  much  stress.    His  object  is,  let  tt  be  re- 

iirMbered,'  to  dispose  not  so  much  of  the  metaphysical  as  of 

^tfen^indral'diActitties  oftlie  subject;  and  the  eonsiileratloo  al- 

'leded  to  fs  ]torely  metaphysical,  and  adapted  Io  meet  a  phHeso- 

'pMcM  ol\|eetion.    Leibnits,  in  reply  to  those  who  contended 

'  i]M  €tod  is  tbe  only  agent  in  tbe  Universe^  remarks :  *  When 

'/  vre  say  that  a  ereature  depends  upon  Giod  for  all  thntlie  is,  aid 

<  for  all  that- he  flees,  and  ei^ifn  that  bis  preservatioit  is  a  eon- 

'*  tinual  act  of  creation,  we  mean,  that  God  is  ennstantly  impaK- 

«<  ing  to  the  creature,  and  producing  in  hiro,  aU  that  is  pesitsae, 

^  -aU  tlial  4s food  and  perfect^  every  perfect-  gift  eoiia|p  down 


Dwwlii*f  i%f<ii»y  T^MIpfy.  ^  m 

fipMi  (th^  Fatter  of  lighls;  vrbonti  the  teptrfeetioiM  Md 
4ei^9,i|tMicbiiiK  to  ||i«  o|ifr«iti(Mi3,  proc^efl  froqn  tlie  orif(iaal 
IjiiijitatioA  of  vihiob  the  creaturje  could  not  but  be  the  aubieet 
fni^iB  |be,e|irlieB^CQlauleoc^lnfnt  of  bU  exiateno^*  owing  to  the 
iQiipl  r^a^oBp  which  ^t  bvuoda  to  bis  iiiutur#.  For  God  could 
npt  h^^ow  upon  the  creature  every  Ibing,  wilboat  making 
liirn  a  Crod.  It  was  neceaaary,  therefore)  ihat  there  ahould  be 
^iiffsffSQi  degrees  in  the  perfection  uf  thioga,  thai  there  should 
also,  be  all  varietiea  of  liiuitatioo.'  • .  *  • .  fivil,  theu,  ia  tikfi 
darbness ;  .and  not  oi)]y  ignorance,  but  even  error  and  malicis 
formally  coasist  in  a  oertain  apecies  of  pHvatiom*  The  will 
.of  Uie.  creature  tends  to.  good  in  the  abalraet ;  it  ought  to  go 
forwafd  tpij^rds.  the  perfection  which  is  auiled  to  our  nature ; 
Ai|4  supreme  perf/i^iBlion  ia .  in .  Qpd.  There  ia  in  all  pleasure 
U/op\ei,  aeoae  of  per&ctioo.  But  when  the  mind  atops  abort  at 
the  pleasures  of  sense,  or  any  other  kind  of  gratification,  to  tbe 
piiejudjcc  pf  its  higher  interests,  such  as  health,  tirtue,  uoiou 
with  God  9  felicity,  the  defect  coasiata  io  4bis  privation  of  an 
uljteripr  tendency.  In  general  terma,  perfection  is  poaitive ; 
it  is  an,  absolute  reality  :  imperfection  ia  prifatite ;  it  prooeeda 
from  limitation,  and  tends  to  furthfwr  priyatioB*  Thus,  it  ia .  a 
aaying  aa  .true  aa  it  ia  ancient ;  JBotiaim  eop  catiaa  tn/ej^a, 
wuUum  ex  quoUbet  defectum    And  again :  Miahm  ikammm 

ImportantflioweTer,  aa  this  diatinction  may  be  io  philoao*- 
|ib!oal  jreaaooing,  it  contributes  itery  little  to  a  aatiafaetory  view 
4>i  thisiuacBUtable aubject ;  and  we  are  diaposed  to  agree  with 
JDr.  Pwigbt,  that  the  meat  adviaaUe  mettiod  of  examfuiug'it, 
isi  '.  t^  cooaider  the  man  and  the  iMita^  and  not  the  ^traet 
*'  prkiaiplea.*  Bui  the  very  terms,  aio  and  hoKaeaa,  affe..ak- 
atractioaa ;  and  his  own  statement  4)f  the  case  aaaoaDeS  a  prfi 
jlb|f»ical character.  It  aeemai  indeed,  impoasible,  if  wfe^  be<- 
y^ad  the  iitarai  circomstancea  of  the  llaot,  to  avoid  adoptiag  stifh 
^  pbaaaeatogy.  Thus  much  ia  clear  and  oertaia9^4hat  mt^nfiU 
iJkrj^mfih  fQrff0i/uln^s  4j^  Ood^  and  4herefbre,  it  CfWiot  'he 
visaed  aa  olber  wise  than  moat  equitable^  tbathe  abouU  bav^heea 
sqflered  to  fall.  And  further,  aiaoa  the  diaplay  of  bi^QWU'Piar*'. 
feqliqas  is  theJblgbflSt  end  which  an  Infiutte,  Sel£«emtoat  fifllinjg 
ma^^oipeae.to  bisMelf  in  ithe  efeation  and  govecnnaeatcf  Ws 
iWaUwea ;  it  is  oonoeiYabie  bov  it  aboukl  be  infioitd^  Worthy  #f 
Qoifi/^  aUuw  )0f  an  .eeeaaiaa  -being  aflbrded  fiir  the  exareiae  of 
jueWQ^  tQitfmae  who  bad  aa  comoiaboat  of  fllorifyiag  him  by 
qMliimof^  To  aupppae  Ab¥  Godswas  bucMuid  laateoedeatly  lo 
iuleapoac(f  is,  to.  )iokS»  that  ain  m^^rited  theftmuur  i^-Oipdf  utbieh 
UI#«Wn4iradictinn  iuileraisi  atid'.y«ft^  a  sec^i*  diMHrli<»t  vt  ibe 

*  «*  TbwKcfe."  Ton.  i.  pp,  106, 7. 


denMnlaDf'riii,  Mm  fct  tW  bgMwtf  iif-*8.  rtaplto'ii  i  iwlilMMt^  «r 
r«thw  faelbgti  on  tfatt  Mriijcot ;  a  ^sbdiof  «iUng  froW  vWtrlB^ 
wo  in  refaktwi'to'lmnnB  infitniiy,  insttad  diio  it*  iimm<  tti^HT- 
UntUMlpriDMkryrektieiito  tbebaliMMnid  ekinwof  QikL 

Itmewa  to  tM  »  be  bwonwet  to  tny,  thfet  Adam;  ftfisr  t* 
his  (kfefllioB,  WBS  (be  subject  of  no  otbcr  prinaple  of  4iOti*tt  thtm 
a  holy  priBt:iple ;  or  that  his  iMection  arcs*  entite^  fttfnf  )vrlut 
hu  Men  tdnned  a  aegalire  omish.  Then  wen  a  poMtfn  fifinoi- 
pie  of  «elioo  inTolTod  in  his  irmBgreMioa,  •  principle ' mMMr 
lioly  nor  usboly  in  itself,  but  deriving  its  moral  eliBraotar 'from 
the  4irfee4too  of  its  exaroise.  We  are  not  going  to  plutfga  flgain 
into  alMtraelioufl  ;  we  mean  only  to  reniark,  that  an-iwrtiMtioa 
to  seek  iu  own  enjoymeot  ia  an  inlierent  and  ■ceeasary'fWiBCfpfc 
of  allaniinal  aod  iDteUactaal  eniiAeiice :  it  ia-a  uolwAMl-iHtfu it, 
foanded  JD  the  nature  of  thiags,  sinca  it  is  iinpMHtile<'to-«dli- 
oeiTa  of  a  being  that  nhotild  not  seek  its  own  tm^iwBM. ' '  Maa 
partidpated  in  ibis  priocipie  in  oonamoi^wilh  tbe  brate  owtaliWi ; 
and  hMauu  be  was  capable  of  a  higher  llappineH,  a  bappkiUM 
auited.  to  a  moral  tgeat,  the  priaciple  whl^  impeHeA'MBt  w 
seek  that  liappineas  was  not,  on  tliat  aooount,  either  fietaom  or 
tlw^  coBfrary.  It  was  a  neeessary  principle,  one  upon  athieli  he 
C00I4  not  but  always  act.  But  then,  whtt  diBtiDg*istH>4  bhn 
frmnalt  infarior  rtaks  of  existence,  was  his  beiog  the  aidi^M?  of 
another  principie,  wliich  bound  him  to  hie  Creaiot ;  aak^JbiB 
principle  not  beiog  necresary,  iiseaeroise'ktoing  votniMai'iy  ud 
ratioMi,  it  fbUowed;  that  the  former  might  beeallM  iotstoxeRiMi 
while  the  latler  remained  dormant.  The  prineipte  wWth'bnsd 
him  toibia  Creator  was  a  natural  teBdency^  leaitia^  hinr  t»«e«k 
.that  h«|>piobw  winch  be  oonid  not  but  institiciively  aertk;  in'Gad. 
But  Ums  iwtiml  boly  tendency,  was  not  a  Decessary  lawi'vMb 
bangi.' God  was  ef  en  then  an  object  gfbith  ;  andtbevel^^ 
exetfft&e.or  feb  ioteHeotual  powers,  which  wae  reqaisitato  h 
alive  the  priooiple  ofloie  to  God,  and  to  suburdtnate  tbv  otM 
prin«i)d«  of.  aeif-gratificalion  to  thatwkioh  w«sd«igaitfMiM 
guidtnte,  was  «ei  essentially  different  ui  Adam  bcfsM  Walnaa^' 
gresttw,  inm  what  it  isin  tbe  Christiao  now.  '  It  waaiptsf^ 
yoitAaawfipowd  to  animal  instinct. 

itis,th0iiitNinunanioable  propeKy  of  tfie  Divine  Nal»ef'4bil 
iba  MHUca  of 'bafipittew  and  the  end  ofbis  offtntiam  «•  mUim 
hinatlf..  Uis  aocsaenlial  law  of  created  iMaU^enee,iAM«te 
source  eC its. bappineas  should  be withnatftself,  anAthatltapev^ 
Icclion  should  consist  in  unJen  to  tbe  anucee  -of  itoibappiaeas. 
This  uiueny  it  is  nnnireM.  cm  be  only  of  an  -Mtdl^uir-«d>w» 
luntary  oatornt  it  is.  the  priooipia  of  leve.  Nolbin9''iB'W0ita 
clear  frooft  evea  Ibo  osnoise  aarrative  W  9oriptat«,tiiiNS«k«t«ir 
First  Patait8,wb«n  they  batenedt*  the  Tempter,  werainduonhtD 
seek  their  own  frttificMJon  tialq>enil«iitiy.otOwl,-^Mhnt«b«Tdiil 


ad  ffHv^t  ^IM  iotilbe  iMOSft'Of  CM^^^IImtillia  f rwapiei  ofit  ^  ^ 
Lith  WM'HrlMttjr  vevged  ill;  ibe  inttisei  of  sdf^aUfioiAioD^-^    '^ 
nd  that  the  {nvfdkoce  of  infiBrior  motives  over  tboieiafiiiile     ^* 
DnBidefstknisuvliMb  fibouldJiaTe  enfioroed  obedieRee»  arose irto 
le  UM  ^fiieratlon  of  a  natural  principle,  neither  liblynprufihdt^  - 
1  itself|jft;(hf  flU«i|)enaioa  of  that  higher  priaciple  of  love  to  their     ^ 
laker^y.  .mbieh^  in  a  holy  nature;  the  faintest  act  of  remembrance,  -  '* 
tie  sKghilflft  .recurrence  lo  (be  Invisible  Author  of  their  being,  :*  - 
lisbt  aelpm  9tt AoioQi  (0  have  awakened.    The  traaagressbn  in- '     ' 
olved'iMi  a^ttof  ^elf-idolatry :  it  was  a  witbdraarmeot  from  Oed  ^ 
B   theismprsoieiobjeQi  of  affection  and  oonfideoce.     To  maii^^  >• 
lift,  <beB«  Ihat  Ibe  Almighty  was  bottad  to  pveveni  ain,  invalid  < 
ne  0(.4hAie2.«b8urdilie8:  either  that  a  created  natuae  ahotrid     ' 
ave  heeirsO'4oo8litmcKl  as  thai  its  union  to  the  Divine  B^n^      ' 
hoald  hflive  been  othter  than  moth\  and  voluntary,  so  as  le  afibrd  -    > 
lO  QQopefor  moral  agency;  or,  that  the  creature^s  vohititary^": 
rithdraH^fMstfrom  bis  Maker,    his  ceasing  to  hive  the  Asi*'' ' 
[)or  andS^urocTof  his  happiness,  afibrds  a  reason  why  he  should      ** 
ave  been,  made  the  sui^ct  of  a  special  act  of  favour. 

We  are  aware  thai  this  by  no  means  supplies  a  complete  ati^    •' 
wer-  to  4he  question  whioh  is  in  every  cMld^s  mouth  on^  flrsil 
Barningtihaexislenoe  aad  history,  of  moral  evil.  Why  did  God 
teroMi.Adam  la  •  fall  ?   It  goes  some  way,  however,  towards 
hewing  thetonsaasonableness  and  unuhiloeophical  natufe  of  4|ie 
lippaol  tit^tions  of  full  grown  sceptics.    To  that  qoestian, the 
>esi  hoawir  thiM^  oaa  be  given  in  the  present  woi4d,  is,  as  our 
kuthor  remarks,  thai  which  was  given  by  our  Lord  oooMrulifg 
>ne  branch  of  the  Divine  dispensations :  ^*  Even  so.  Father,  .fWr 
^  so  it  seemed  good  ui  tby  sight.'*    '  It  was,*  he  adds,  '  a  dis^  ^ 
peoaatioii  approved  by  infinite  wisdom,  and  seen  by  the  Om«  ' '-' ' 
niscient  eye  to  be  necessary  towards  that  good  which  God^  '  ^ 
propoeed  in  creating  the  universe.*    To  this  it  may  b^sub--- 
oined^  that  it  was  a  dispensation  which  aJbrded  ocea8ion>  for  ia      ] 
ransoeMlent  end  inefiable  dispky  of  the  Divine  eharaoten    Afld     ^ 
mless  il'can  be  proved  that,  on  the  whole,  the  fall  of  Adam  wais 
i  greater  evil  in  the  system  of  the  Universe,  thaa  the  di^h'^      ^ 
;;hriet^iiaa«good,-^all  ttie  eflbots  and  fdationa  of  whioh^stupti»-^ 
Ious«vqM^  eft  human  ielelUgeecd  ean  pretend  to  si|fweelate^-*:^ffti     < ' 
ibjeolitoaMi.  lie  agiseat  the   legitimate  caedesion  wMch  b  '  ^ 
Mtabliabed'by^iMsoning  it&  effmsku^  that  the  existing aysteor  f^    '^ 
binga^  «)•  Jtt  tllHs  parts^  the  best  possible.  '    '  *  -' 

The  prheliGiil  rematls  which  Dr.Disightlnakeahi  the  cenelu-^^     ' 
lion  eC  this  sermon^  are  meet  excellent.  '  1.  ^  How  seperto^  i^ 
the  Sediplaffal  eceount  of  the  iotrodeetiea  ef  moral  evil  into 
the  wdeldy  to  every  other  V  S.  ^  How  dteadful  the  ^vil  of  shi  ' 
as  exemplified  in  the  malne  of  the  Tempter  I'  a  <  The  only 
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U9  p wight's  System  of  Thei^hgy. 

f  'ttaie  ofsuceessftel  nedistiinee  co  tewiilltfthm^Unilie  mdnsuit  m^ 
f  it  Is  presented^'  4.  ^  T\\e  ullimnte  safely  of  mtilkind,  wb^ 
•  they  are  tempted,  lies  in  God  only.' 

*  Had  Eve  sought  the  protection  of  God  when  9be  waa  assailed  ^ 
^e  Adversary,  she  had  never  fallen.  Had  she  rememberett  Ibe  d4 
racter  of  God*  she  had  never  believed  the  declarations '  of  t^ 
l^empter.  Had  she  admitted  no  jealousy,  no  suspicion,  of  the  Diria 
yisdom  and  goodness,  she  had>  in  all  probabimy,  k^t  ber  1^ 
state.  ' 

*  The  same  dangers  attend  all  her  deseeodanta.  If  we  wiib  ^ 
overcome,  or  escape  temptations,  it  is  indi8pensab|ie»  that  vre  reneN 
ber  the  presence,  and  acKi^owledge  the  .character  of  God;  that  *{ 
distrust  in  no  d^ree  his  sincerity  or  jiindness;  and  that  ve  go  I 
rectly  to  him  for  the  succour  which  we  need*  The  dosing  petitios^ 
the  prayer  taught  by  Christ  to  his  disciples^  is,  "  Lea4  us  not  i^ 
temptationt  but  deliver  us  from  evil  ;'*  that  is.  Suffer  ua  not  to  N 
led  into  temptation,  but,  should  this  danger  betide  us  at  any  W 
deliver  us  from  the  evil  to  which  we  shall  then  be  exposed.  Ot  f^ 
petitions  only,  of  which  this  prayer  consists,  a  prayer  taught  by  bJ| 
who  knew  all  the  dangers  and  necessities  of  man,  tnis  is  one.  So  ofl 
cessary  did  he  determine  this  assistance  and  guardianship  to  be ;  lai 
so  necessary  our  continual  prayer  that  it  might  be  affbrdedL 

<  In  the  nrst  temptation,  we  see  t|ie  doctrine  strongly  iHustrsid 
Here  no  prayer  ascended  fbr  aid..  Here,  therefore,  no  aid  was  gift>i 
and  here,  left  to  themselves,  the  miserable  victims  weoe  of  co«a{ 
destroyed.  Let  us,  then,  learn  wisdom  both  from  their  esanf!^ 
and  tlieir  end.  Let  us  ayoid  the  one,  that  we  may  escape  the  otlMj 
For  protection  from  tempters  and  temptations,  DOth  within  usa^ 
without  US|  let  oar  prayers  unceasingly  rise  with  fervent  re^tiDal 
Especially,  when  the  Serpent  approaches,  when  the  charm  is  abc^ 
to  begin,  and  when  his  mouth  is  ready  to  open  and  swallow  as  iip»  >< 
our  cries  for  help  ascend  to  Heaven,  that  He  who  is  swift  to  beij 
and  always  prepared  to  pity  and  relieve,  may  mercifully  extend  ^ 
arm',  and  snatch  us  from  the  jaws  of  destruction.* 

We  feel  restricted  by  tjbe  length  to  which  this  article  has  i^ 
ready  extended^  from  entering  in  this  plaee  on  any  fresh  io)h| 
We  iDUsC,  therefore,  in  jastice  to  the  merits  of  the  work,  reqoH 
the  indulgence  of  those  reailera  whose  dissatisfacticm  with  cuot^ 
iHied  arlidea  is  equal  to  their  impatience  of  long  ones,  ia  r^ 
serving  some  account  of  Ibe  contents  of  the  remaioiii^  volao^ 
fill  our  next  Number. 


'irivHl  of -Qredc- Jii^^arain^  m  Eunqpe.  By  the  lute  Andrew  I>al£el, 
A.M.  F.R.&E.,  Profewpr  of  Qreek  iaihe  Univecsity^of  E4iQ)>argh. 
S  Vob.  8yo.  pp.  xxyi.  906.    Edinburgh*  1^21. 

TT  i9  not  extraordinary,  that^in  an  age  so  fertile  of  paradoxes, 
^  aod  so  remarkable  for  the  endless  mutabilities  of  its  doctrine?, 
the  utility  of  classical  letters  should  have  been  called  iutp  ques- 
tion. In  a  high  state  of  intellectual  refinement,  strange  opi- 
nions aoj  adventurous  heresies  break  out,  as  humoMni  frood 
a  plethoric  and  pampered  body.  The  system  is  relieved,  and 
health  and  sanity  are  restored.  Happily,  however,  this  is  a 
class  of  reasonern,  who  are  not  yet,  either  in  respect  of  their 
numbers  or  their  influence,  entitled  to  the  dignity  of  a  sect. 
Y^t,  it  is  with  some  regret  that  we  have  observed  even  'among 
those  wlio  are  themselves  sincerely  addicted  to  ancient  learning, 
and  most  eager  to  repel  the  assaults  of  its  defamers,  a  dispo"» 
sitioii  to  concede  a  great  deal  too  much,  by  estimating  it  merely 
as  an  intellectual  prnament, — as    an    external  embeljiishment 

£  roper  only  for  the  education  of  those  who  are  destined  to  the 
fgher  departments  of  society.     Whereas  It' is,  in  truth,,  a  por- 
tion, and  a  highly  important  portion,  of  that  general  intelligence 
which  contributes  to  the  sum  of  human  happiness,  and  the  chief 
aims  and  destinations  of  our  beings. 

Wl^at  are  the  subjects  of  this  branch  of  knowledge  ?  We 
answer — the  moral  nature  of  man,  his  desires,  aRectiotis,  the 
;strength  and  weakness,  the  greatness  and  imperfection  of  bis 
powerS| — 

votum,  ira,  voluptas, 
Gaudia,  dlscursus— 

all  which  i3  not  foreign  from  our  common  humanity. .  It  is  the 
condensed  wisdom  of  ages,  fitted  for  daily  me  andiordinary  aq- 
tion ; — philosophy  built  upon  the  soundest  induction,  beoausait  is 
illustrated  by  the  greatest  variety  of  exao^ples,  but,pliilosi»phy 
cl^re4  of  its  mysticism,  ,and  redeemed  from  the  /  illimitable 
*  void^  of  speculation  and  fancy, — supplying  us  in  our  progress 
.  (brofigb  life  with  salutary  precepts  for  its  conduct^— ;-enr\ching  i^s 
.ia  our  earliest  d^ys  with  the  wisdom  of  tioxe,  .unbougl)t  by  the 
s#40^^  ^JBkd  pain  of  experience. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  more  limited,  but  an  equ^kUy  correct  estimate  of 
the  usefulness  of  the  study,  to  calculate  its  literary  influences 
only.  Among  these,  we  must  not  overlook  the  silent  but  percep- 
tible coercion  whidi  the  ancient  langus^^  exercise  over  our  mo- 
dern dialects ;  preserving  them,  by  means  of  a  jpermaneot  ataii- 
dard  of  elegance  and  propriety,  from  that  barbarous  host  of  i9- 
novations,  and  solecbms  which  perpetually  threaten  to  overrun 
apoken  languages.    The  ancient  masters  are  eippbatically  tba 


f(9FpBi(ilai)|||  ^f^J*^  Mcbpob,  but  em!)pilyuiK;(}bqiifVi<»  ^m^.^ffA 
IWing  f^v^pJoa*    UjnemMisbed  ceaiioii  i^  pOMI/W  4R9>;t  #Mh1 
uielcfis  JAAtriimeiit.    1 1  i«  onlv  by  jin  assiduous,  iuUciWvniei  WMi 
those  imsUyrSy  that  the  youthful  studeut  cau  atuiji^if  fit^e^M0k' 
^bat  is  ivplieid  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  phrasci  i^it  t|M4 
simple  though  polished  diction  i;?hich  is  a  cloar  mirn^  ioi  ilis 
uoderstaudiog,  and  in  which  the  choice  afid  coUocaticA^  Ifaa 
words  bolda  a  due  and  graceful  subordination  to  tho  pi;in^cj 
aims  of  human  discourse.    Those  who  are  inclined  to  4iMUt« 
our  positions,  roust  be  referred  to  that  inherent  principle  of^irJT 
tiJit jr  wbich  has  perpetuated  their  writings  through  so  mwff  ce- 
volutions  of  taste  and  vicissitudes  of  opinion;  to  the  temymle 
dignity  and  chastised  graces  of  their  composition!^  tjbw  jwt 
delineations  of  character  and  passion,  the  unclouded  fi}^»ffiei|gf 
of  their  narrative,  the  correct  rhetoric  of  their  reason,  Md  ii^ 
n^d  and  sparkling  stream  of  their  elocution. 

The  bistorio  records  of  Qreece,  must  minister  perpetual  d^ 
ligbt  to  those  jybose  minds  are  tinctured  with  these  ^tmiies. 
Siocountry  whose  character  has  descended  to  us, awakens «» in- 
terest so  powerful.  To  the  comparatively  monotonous  annals  of 
ancient  Rome,  and  her  uniform,  undiversified  march  towarcbrubi- 
Tersill  domination,  the  masterlv  pencil  of  Tacitus  himsdf  coqU 
scarcely  impart  warmth  and  animation.  Of  Greece,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  numerous  States,  varying  from  each  other  not  more  in 
forms  of  polity  than  in  moral  features,  impart  to  its  history,  a 
scene  perpetually  new  and  shifting,  and  abounding  iu  tbose 
strapge  and  sudden  reverses  which  agitate  and  intereai  tke'mind 
of  man*  Greece  also  is  a^icture  both  of  the  struggles  and  trt* 
umpiM  of  the  human  genius,  gradually  nursed  and  matBred 
amid  the  emulations  of  her  little  republics ; — repablioe  Whieh  oe- 
cupy^bat  a  speck  on  the  map,  but  fill  a  space  to  the- eye  of  taste 
andfifailosophy  infinitely  larger  than  the  mightiest  empfres  Hut 
have  overshadowed  the  earth. 

tJucli  then  being  our  sentiments,  it  may  be  easily  iuppnwid^ 
that  we  hailed  as  an  auspicious  omen  to  Uterature,  a  peattMinoiis 
work  on  Greek  history  and  letters  bequeathed  to  us  by  tba  learn* 
ed  and  diligent  pea  of  Professor  Dalael.  1^  however,  me  oan- 
didl  V  fsonfesa  that  we  have  been  in  some  degree  diaappaiiiiid, 
candour  require^  us  also  to  state,  that  of  tUs  lUsa&pjsitttaeat 
much  mu^  be  attributed  to  exorbitant  expectation.  It  isrvmre- 
over^  probable,'  that  it  may  not  have  occurred  to  us,  thal>  liee* 
tures  on  Greek  literature,  addressed  to  a  class  of  youthful  audi- 
tors,  were  necessarily  elementary  aids  merely, — ^hints  for  thinking, 
and'outlineS'of' a  course  ef  reatKng  whieb- their  own  di^gence 
wad  afterwank  to  fill  up, -rather  than  a  regular  system  of  M« 
strtictiotty  in  whieb  every  doubt  is  cleared  and  everj  subjet^  dS*- 


1Mttt%  ^Letiikret^  6{i  tk^  AMUnd  ^d&.         lift 

v%M|i^«  ftn^lnMehi^  abb  k  Wide  vtflH  miiflifiiribti^  eelletttfbfi  of 
t6p!ti^,  flicfy  (^dM  not  UkT^  btsen  mtfte  Ihah  m  fiipkl  and  «Hffil 
iiiirrey,itHte  iltmoM  ol]ject'6F  wliteh  would  be  aocompitohedy  if  tt 
iifVMM  fthd^^eeofMtittiKifion  by  afabirt  amlelegant,  rather  tban 
mifiiite  'Mi  %labdrate  inTesti^tioif^.  Ntfr  did  we'advdrt,  pet*^ 
lia|yi*/io  the  relathre  6tate  of  cU^aieal  leariringtntfaeNor^btfrir 
«1Hi§ioii  bf^lfae  kingdom,  and,  therefore,' we  migfit' not  haT^ 
been  aaffietenlly  ihiadfu)  of  this  iinport^t  con9ideration,'^thak 
ilib  jf^rtger'  tnenih^ra  of  th^  flNsoteh  UaJTersftiea  hate  not  kept 
HR  'equiA  pac^  with  those  who  repair  from  the  dtacifiiKfve  of  our 
pnbric^iioHMa  to'  proiecme  ^fteir  roBtiin^  studies  at  Oxford  or 
CtfiHtliMge,  alid,  in  iiH  probability,  have  not  advanced  beybitd 
t\^ilF§lHtg^  wbfieh  corresponds  to  the  upper  fourth  or  l<»wer  flRh 
foHM  ^  fitoffi  and  W-estminster,  but  are  to  be  eonsfdered  Ia9 
stW*  f'fiftiiermg  about  the  elefn^nts/ 

'Wd  iMiBtt  thrat  Ihesie  considerations  ou^s^it  to  temper  our  criti-' 
cism.  Besides  these,' there  are  others  wtii<!h  we  must  not  pass 
oveiS '  iSfif  ^ted  by  MKDrixel'e  apology  for  the  putdicttion  of 
hi9  #tfflier*#  papers ;  an  apology,  however,  ibore  creditable  to- 
theff  Mfy  df  th^  Son  thata  the  discretion  of  the  Editor.      • 

*  Altbofigb  the  fpUowiiig  work  is  addressed  to  youth  alpoe^  ^d  i# 
iuteoded  to  cpntribute  to  their  improvement  anA  Ubertdilzationf  ip  is 
thought  that  it  may  not  be  uninstructive  to  many  who  have  passed 
the  period  of  acaaemical  tuition,  and  who  are  fond  of  havins^  their 
att^tfdn 'recalled  to  the  beauties  of  the  ancient  writers.,  It  is  true, 
indeed^'thilt'thfe  art  iif  criticism  has  of  late  years  reached  a  statioit  in 
liteMMre,  which  it* has  seldom  befbre  occupied  in  modem  thnes*  But 
althottl^  Iburteeo  years  have  elapsed  since  die  death  of  the  autiMM*, 
aiidiiafiaaoli  isDgvr.pofiodaiBoe  they  were  wrinen,  the  elementaiy 
criririapria »cont«intd  m  them-  are  even  now  submilled  to  the  pnhlio 
wi^POnfifleiiQe a« opt  dcficieat either  in  energy  or  swod  taste.  The 
fac^.bowever».must  be  stated,  that  he  never  intended  poblicatioiit  af^d 

« consegi^oitly  the  inaimscripts  received  from  him  no  pcepanuion.whav 
ever.'    rretace,  pp.  13, 14.  ^^ 

Bwb'^even  ihiedoes  not,  we  apprehend,  amomttaerigblM 
exMifNioii'froni  critical  jurisdiction.  It  eomee  loo  late.  They 
arcseasensi  andpowerfulenes,  wbidiougblto  have  iniuenceri  the 
fiditar,  while  ftie  maimscripts  were  yet  slumbering  in  Hieeilanee 
of  th^iUtbioet.  As  lectures,  they  tmd  done  their  daty ;  end  no 
ovMMSriiog  oaeessily  urgeil:  their  publication.  In  faet,  the  re* 
cent  ttf^iearaRce  of  Dr.  Hiirs  Ijeditres^  on  the  sann^  stfl»feoCei 
renders  the  present  work  nearly  superfluous  as  an  addition  loihiit 

-■  ■■■■■  ■        m  •    -  • —  ■  ■ — — r. 

*  ^f  Essays  ofi  the  Institutions,  Gd^emment  and  Manners  of  th^ 
Sta}«;s  of  ancient  Greece."  By  Dr.  Hill,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the 
University  of  iSt.  Andrewsi  8vo.  1819. 


AefBiimmi  <»f  letton.  BiiM  pufajialitd  hock  sMuMlMirevi^caUf 
for  JMclgfinewt  acoprdiog  ia  Mt  deserU,  wiUiout  refieceaoc  to  Um 
«Ute.  ill  wbich  it  was  left,  or  ijiie  wisdom  or  ioeicpedieiicjr  of 
4ra|¥i|i|;  it.  from  obscurity  aod  safoiy*  The  Editor,  looreover, 
iovaiid^t^S  the  ])lea,  at  the  very  moment  that. he  proflers  it  ^  ftr 
be  offeiii  itr-roeed  we  say  with  what  coiisisteaov<^*«-a9  ^  not  unio' 

*  slrudive  to  those  who  have  passed  the  per^d  of^acadeinica] 

*  tvitioo.* 

UomiHiof^  bowever,  to  take  advantage  of  a  cavelesa  or.ca* 
•mI  eapressioD,  .^we  ahall  examine  the  wock  with  a.  vie.W  wljf  io 
ilB  avowed  puijpo^e ;  as  an  elementary  course  of  ioairuclicm  Cor 
Greek  students. .  The  aubjeqis  are  discussed  aoeordi11s9.lii.tk1 
IbUowiafC  diatriibution-;  the  poUtical  situation  of  the  Xjroadi% 
compcdbeoding  an  introductory  history  of  Greece,  with  a  retfo- 
spective  view  of  manners,  arts,  and  eoieiices  during. ita^scvenJ 
periods ;  the  manners,  character,  and  ceii<(ifl(n  of  the  CSreeb ; 
their  polite  learning:,  comprising  in vestigationa^on  grpmroar, 
language  aod  poetry,  and  the  revival  of  Greek  learniBg  in  fin- 
rope. 

We  certainly  did  not  require  deep  or  original  disqyiaitioon  ia 
sujch  a  course  of  le.ctures.  We  expected,  however,  from  a 
scholar  of  acknowledged  acquirements,  elucidations  mote  ele- 
gant and  striking  of  these  interesting  subjects  of  inquiry; 
more  curious  and  correct  views  of  the  domestic  life,  and  moee 
enlarged  and  philosophic  surveys  of  the  political  institutioiM  of 
;^at  wonderful  people*  It  ia  an  absurd  jevror,  to  deaoesd  too 
OHiCib,  wbe»  we  address  ouraelvea  to  the  youtkftil  esfseiif . 
The  nuree.  does  not  jnake  herself  dmib  intelligiUe^  wb»  .talks 
noneense  to  her  child ;  and  Profeaaor  DalaBd  vooM^aot  have 
soared  above  the  eomprehenstons  of  his  daea,  bad  he  gaaa  a 
little  dee|>er  into  the  subjects  upon  which  he  leetuved.  Ia 
every  course  of  instruction,  there  ought  to  he  miied  aone- 
tfiing  to  exercise  without  perplexing  the  mind.  And  if^  da  the 
one  hand,  abstruse  and  recondite  investigations  were  onfit  for 
their  capacities ;  on  the  other,  comnxon^plaoe  and  eiiglit  rtiitiw- 
aioQs,  awakening  no  curiosity,  and  presenting  only  the  nKMl.  or* 
dinary  aspects  of  their  subjects,  are  the  mere  bUfJlKs.«ad'abi^ 
of  .litaraiure,  served  up  to  understandings  prepared  Unt  abetter 
and  more  substantial  repast.  It  will  be  a .  jualifioatioD^  me 
think,  •  of  oiur  remarks,  to  lake  the  opening  ohwlrtf  atioaa  00  Gca« 
iMan  history. 

"*  Ancient  Greece,  small  as  it  was  in  extent,  rose  to  a  degree  of 
splendour,  in^  point  of  the  improvement  of  the  human  mind,  to  wbicik 
no  other  nation  ever  atiainea  ;  and  gave  birth  to  a  greater  number  of 
illustrious  men,  than  has  been  produced  by  any  one  nation  that  ever 
existed.  Poets,  orators,  philosophers,  warriors,  artists,— in  all  these 
Greece  stands  unrivalled^  and  reflects  the  highest  glory  upon  huaMS 


Vf^Mfs  Leet^A^i  4n  ihk  dntUkt  'Gre^kM.        1^5 


nttitre.  Bat  wocb  Is  tbe  natare  of  hmiiiiii  affidrSf  thi^  no  one  g(ivem- 
ment  of  political  tociety  has  been  known  to  subsist  consiannrj^i  but 
all  have  been  either  destroyed  or  changed.  Greece  has  undergone 
the  same  fate  with  others ;.  and  that  once  accomplished  .nation  is 
now  no  longer  what  it  was  in  the  days  of  Lycurgus,  ThemistocleSy 
or  Epaminondas.  The  descendants  of  its  heroes  groan  at  present 
under  the  despotic  dominion  of  the  Turks,  and  Greece  constiiuies  but 
a  nnall  part  of  that  tyrannic  empire'    Vol.  I.  pp.   12 — 19. 

Here  there  seems  to  be  only  a  barren  colleclion  of  Imiams, 
soi  ttomixedy  bawever,  with  mistakes,  and  moreover,  a  (otal 
wattt  of  coherence  in  the  reasoning.    That  a  country  anmU  in 
extent,  derived  high  glory  from  the  illustrious  men  to  ^bom  it 
gave  birtb,  is  a  propoeition  enunciated  with  sufficient  correct* 
ness;  but  what  elucidation  it  receives  from  i he  connecting  sen* 
tence  with  which  it  is  qualified  immediately  after,  that  no  form 
of  political  society  constantly  subsists,  we  are  not ,  suffimnl 
QSdipuses  to  divine.    Poets,   orators,   philosophers,  warrioi<ir, 
may  vanish,  and  the  form  of  government  remain  unchanged ; 
nay,  the  completest  changes  and  transitions  of  government  are 
not  oecesaarily  followed  by  the  extinction  of  genius  and  virtue. 
Bat,  although  the  meaning  of  the  Professor  would  have  been 
better  onderstood,  had  it  been  more  developed,  he  misses  aho!- 
'  gather  the  opportunity  which  the  subject  almost  thrusia  upon 
a  lecturer,  of  tracing,  how  slightly  soever,  the  connexion  of 
liberty  and  genius*    No  period  in  the  memorials  of  the.  world 
illustvalea  moreolearly  than  Grecian  history,  the  indiesohible 
nllia^oo  of  .civil  security,  and  that  generoas  emolaition  vrhieh 
-htiDgninto  liie  all  that  is  vigorous  in  intellect,  or  e^ted  In 
«rt^4«»«oiln''Hiotn  fok'cibly  depictures  liberty,  genius,  and  titi 
:ffllKng  nr  common  )>rey  to  an  insidious  corruption  and  a  fatal 
.•«legelioraey,  and  bnried  at  last  in  one  common  sepulchre.    The 
Cannes  of  that  mournful  decay,  and  the  progress  of  that  over- 
-wrhetming  corruption,  migbt  have  been  advantageously  traced ; 
a  lesson  that  cannot  be   too  deeply  impressed,  if  we  are  d^ 
sirous  of  deriving  from  history  those  reflections  witbont  Which 
it  id' little  more  than  a  dry  and  barren  register.     Kt  was  tMs 
lesson  which  Longinus  sought  to  impart  in  the  strength  and 
cupioasness  of  that  mighty  language  which,  in  a  degenerate  age, 
~  and  under  a  despotic  government,  he  still  knew  how  to  attune 
to  aooods  of  freedom  and  virtue:    ^^#4^  n  <ytep  vMum  t«  ffoftnfAwra, 

vfa<  aXX«Xovf  tetioi  km  rtif  vt^i  t»  vfotruot^iXonfjua^n*  Nor  IS  this  thread- 
bare and  trifling  view  of  this  mighty  subject  redeemed  either  by 
historical  accuracy  or  correct  reasoning.  The  people  now  groan- 
ing under  the  despotic  dominion  nf  the  Tnrka,  are  not,  strictly 


#  De  Snbl.  a.  H* 


^wwkklg,  tin  detottiiMite  of  (lie  aiie(<etie  drmR*."  If ^'tt'66m- 
mon  inncouracy,  istte«d,  butit  w«o  ensy  to  Instil  prror,  <Hirt,'lR-i 
lecture  addressed  to  «  yoim^  audiencp,  it  sliould  hnvebeeo  slto- 
^etber  avirided.  The  liislory  of  Greece,  from  tKc  time  of 
Alexander  In  the  present  day,  wrll  dearly  stietT,  tn^  those 
who  now  people  its  soil,  are  not  descendantR  from  tts  ai^iiBat 
bcTMB.  Thftl  Oreeoe  is  but  a  small  part  of  ibeTarkWi  mii^re, 
M  trMin  fict;  but  ft  more  e^e^ous  hintance  of  Parfringe'i 
MM  M^wiw  doen  not  often  occur. 

'  The  saffiBiary  of  Grecian  hiRtnry,'to  which  ne  are  atfrM- 
wff,  B  admirtbly  adapted  to  the  hypothesis,  tlint,  for  the  yAwttifh! 
■tmdent,  nothing  can  be  too  trite,  or  too  remote  from  ~^»t  i" 
fttblle  or  profound.  But  if  jejune  and  tritlAl  'dinqnWltiiM  n 
aiOBt  fitMri  for  thetr  apprehensions,  (which  we  sfrentiout^y  tftHiyi] 
wearvey  is  an  indispensible  requisite  in  elementary  irrirfaeltoft. 
-But  the  learning  and  diligence  of  the  Profrasor  are  itc/  gm- 
fMileea  af^inst  frequent  slips  and  mistakes.  For  iitsnmlw : 
'  *  We  may  ufely  uy,  that  the  different  period*  which  w«  hu«  iW 
iiketbhed  out,  compote  a  hUtory  which,  of  all  others,  epcbibits  w  W^ 
fhuilhed  picture!  of  Imman  geniun,  and  it  therefore,  next  Iq  out  own 
hi«tory,  tfate  most  iotereuing  and  inttructive. .  Some  of  ilie  Romas 
ifriterti  have  indeed  inainnated,  that  the  Greeks  are  much  indebted 
.fi)r  Aair  glorv  to  their  own  historians,  who  have  transmitted  thi 
'  tr,  enDelKi 


IKahing  all  their  actions  with  the  finest  eIoqbi?M«  anA 
inoagest  MBCgyrio.  B«t  this  m^  have  been  laid  ky|  tw  RotaM 
from-amalteioiuiDtentioBofextenuatiag  that  lustre  wUcbife-Ma'SM 
in  their  powar,  by  their  own  deeds,  to  obscure.  And  wiihvCapBtti* 
the  teflecljoa  cast  upon  Greece  fay  Juveaal,  Otnt^tadGrmti^mtii^a* 
audel  in  Mstoria, — this  alludes  rather  to  the  fabuloua.  tipitf  -tt 
Greece,  and  is  spoken  in  the  spirit  of  satire.  The  ver^eiM^tlie 
(ireek  historians,  at  leatit  in  relating  the  events  that  happeo^,<hKU|| 
the  ages  of  the  Grecian  liberty  and  gloryt  ii  sufficjeotly  to.  b/p  4*- 
^Wnded  imon.  As  to  the  first  age,  which  we  have  denomvw(§diile 
JiUe  of  the  Greets,  and  which  is  generally  known  by  the  name  oCliKe 
fhbidoitiaiid  heroic  times;  this  very  last-mentioned  Hi>[ieII&tiofi'sbe«s, 
that  hisMtians  do  not  mean  to  impose  upon  miinhind  as  itrictly^ti^, 
the  e«enta  which  they  narrate  as  having  then  heppened,' '  lU.  f. 
pp.  18—19.  '     - ' 

Here,  there  is  «  manifest  error,  which  must  ba^e.  tweif  Ht> 
Btanfly  delected  by  his  class,  if  they  had  r^d  the  lefit)^.Mjn 
of  Juveiiol.  The  Orecia  mvndax  does  uot  allude  to  ^ejapu- 
lons  times  of  Greece,  unless  the  (iwes  of  Xerxes  aqd  flijBtnxs- 
fodes  are  fahulous,  for  it  is  of  that  monarch  ftnd  his '  arnty  ibal 
the  satirist  is  speaking,  in  allusioii  to  the  exaggerptioua  with 
wlitch  the  Grecian  Dtrrativet  of  the  Pereiau  invasions  .  were 
blended  ;  exaggerations  from  which  the  honest  credulity  of.  He- 
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F^i)tf|4?M|s  not  all9|;elb0v  exempt.    WewHl  qnole  ttife'«ivftre 

•  l^fSf^CW    ... 
..    .    f..  ■  creditar olim 

Vdificatus  Athos,  et^G^tfuf  Gnma  fff^ar     '      * 
^^  .  J44detin historia,  coDstretum  classibus  isdem 

'Stuppositumque  rotis  solldumroore-^  .    .\, 

Anrl  •  here  it  wan  the  ProfessorV  duly  (o  point  out  Ibecrror 
of  4^ii.t9p«ly  when  be  selected  tbe  eelt^brated  caoal  cut  Hirougfli 
AtboSy  as  an  exeraplification  of  the  QreciaD  propensity  to  false* 
Uopd* .  For  there  is  scarcely  any  circumstance  io  tbe  history 
af  ib^  Persian  expedition,  more  strongly  supported  by^histDn- 
cal  testimony  than  the  construction  of  that  canal.  The*' fact 
is  repqi^led  by  Herodotus.*  Thucydides  §,  who  liTcd  it  dm- 
sidenabift  time  in  Thrace,  speaks  of  ii  with  perfect  eunRdMM. 
It »  mentioned  as  an  unquestionable  fact  by  Plato  f,  Isoeracesf , 
and  Lyciiis||  ;  and  tbe  last  mentioned  writer  speaks  of  It  as 
bei^g  in  Jijs  time  a  subjeot  of  common  conversation.  Nork  (He 
fact  at  all  improbable.  Herodotus,  indeed,  supposes  that  the 
b^ietliitidh  and  pride  of  Xerxes  suggested  tbe  undertaking. 
Vtft  Kscj^ms  to  have  been  an  enterprise  strictly  politic  and  expe^ 
(Hent ;  Tor,  in  the  unimproved  state  of  early  navigation,  t\Hi 
itouUing  of  Cape  Athos  was  a  most  fearful  undertaking.*  As 
\he  object  of  the  Persian  invader  was,  to  unite  to  bis  diraiiiribh 
the  countries  vr^t  of  the  iEgean,  it  Wz»  of  the  utmost  cotise^ 
4|ii^iic»  to  secure  the  fleet  from  delays  and  accidents;  and  fh^ 
inmaense  army  which  be  led  to  that  expedition,  rendered  the  wofK, , 
atupefuloiis  as  it  may  seem,  easy  and  practicable.  'Surely,' the  Leo- 
tuter  sboirM  have  adverted  to  a  circumstance,  overlooked,  tnfdeed, 
liy  flMF^mmentators  on  Juvenal,  but  which  is  not  likely  to  have 
'Cflbikb^'HTs  learning  and  sagacity.  At  any  rate,  he  should  have 
st^^ereif  l^ieiii^  6f  so  palpable  a  misapplication  of  tbe  sarcasm  of 
tbe  poet,  which  could  have  had  no  reference  to  ihe/abmkn90 
period  pT  Grecian  history. 

This,  however,  b  a  trivial  error  compared  with  the  express 
'sipn  ^'fabulous  and  heroic  ages.^  Tbe  heroic  ages  were  not la^ 
bubas,  thoiigh  the  traditions  concerning  them  were  mixed  i^th 
poetry  arf<t  fable.  An  irretrievable  error  would  be  imbibed  by 
the  student  who,  in  the  very  vestibule  uf  Grecian  history,  should 
Vlf  iAVHibed'  tb  pass  over  the  heroic  a^es  as  fabulous.  The  dis^ 
'tiitctfob,'  betweed  a  real  state  of  things  (Coloured  by  fictioii, 
arbork-'sf^te  wholly '  fkbulous,  is  highly  important.  How  ac^-f 
drrkfeU  ^Was  ft  apprehended  by  LiVy  t  '*  Que  ante  con^ 
''^'d1tXm,^ii%  say^,  ^  coridend'amve  urbem,  poeticis  magis  de»^ 
^  eSrfi'ftVutfs^  qufim' ^ ipdorruptis  rertitn  gestarum  monamentii(y 

-— TTT ; ;  ■  ■  -  "  •  'f  r* 

' '  •'Herod,  i.  7.  c  22.    1 1.  4.  c.  109.    i  Plat  de  teg.  I.  3. 
:j:  Panegyr.  p.  24^.  t.  1.   ||  Lys.  Or.  Rin, 


\  tradunhir,  ea  oec  affirmare^  i^  ryfellerg  ^^mjwd  ed 

mhfi-ibi9t%o)<f  a  micftlle  ckiarse  between ^%fa&^ 

tici9QrrfiMl  indiscriminate  a$sent.     But  the  spirit  of' 

pt^9   #hicb^  to'  a  certain  extent,  influences  ^U  historical  dis- 

qunftMAi,  may  select  from  this  blended  dtute  of  fahW  and  hU- 

toi'y'j^niaeh  wei^ty  and  raluabic  induction  respecting  the  be- 

roic^a^e^  of  Greece,  by  vhiqh   vre  mean  that  portion  p^^lfync 

wttfidh 'Elapsed  from  the  armal  of  Pelops  to  the  death  of  Cfqdhis. 

TUfp^  it  oTer,  as  Professor  Dalzel  has  done^  ivitb  % ,  pp^ere 

dosif  ttf  bis  pen,  appears  to  us  an  unpardonable  neglect  of  a 

poiili  in  bUttmn  societies^  which,  how  destitute  soeve^  of  (direct 

leJb^mbtW,  is  more  clearly  and  definitely  exhibited  in  ibe  .6re- 

ciA^^anffiab,   than  those  of  any  other  country.    And  t^posb 

direct  evidence  is  wanting,  the  defect  is  more  than  suppfio^  b^ 

thcMaothors  who  made  their  national  antiquities  their  especial 

stijMy^  above  ally  by  Homer,  the  first  of  poets— -we  bad  almost 

sailL^of  historians;  byHesiod;  by  the tragip  and  comic  writers j 

.by*^Fhucydides  in  his  valuable  summary  of  Grecian  history  pre* 

fixfid  to  his  work,  a  treatise  which  Professor  Dalzel  would  |\a¥e 

doiie  well  bad  he  consulted ;  by  Strabo,  the  most  acourale  of 

.geographers ;  and  by  Pausanias,  the  most  diligent  of  antiqua- 

riei^    "From  these  sources  might  have  been  furnished  a  afcetch 

coifsefltaneoas  to    probability,    and    correct    in    its    ouUioes; 

miiigted,  indeed,  with  prodigy  and  fable,  but  true  to  the  lading 

feat  Of  ^,  and  reflecting  the  manners  and  incidents  of  tbi^  pe- 

iriott. 

4b«  absence  of  this  species  of  disquisition  in  tbe^yiews 
sktiched  by  the  Professor,  is  the  more  to  be  regretted^  .^^^use, 
in  Gi*<^cian  story,  the  rude  beginnings  and  earliest  e^jfs  of 
cinilltation,  from  the  first  faint  and  scarcely  perceptible  streaks 
ano  dawnings  of  social  light  to  full  and  mature  refinemedi,  are 
.distfttctly  and  clearly  disclosed.  The.  history  of  no  ci^silized 
state  takes  up  man  in  a  stage  so  perfectly  infantine.  It  is 
ibeprocess  of  social  man  from  the  cradle  to  the  nurseryi  from 
.the"  diirsery  to  the  forum.  The  portraiture  of  early  manners 
traced  by  the  mighty  genius  of  Tacitus  in  bis  treatise  oa  the 
ancfelit  Germans,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  finished  piece, that  his- 
tory or  philosophy  has  preserved  to  us.  But  Tacitus  dues  uot 
begjuriwHb  the  first  rudiments  of  our  nature.  He  has  sketched 
a  Midd  but  not  a  barbarous  state,  in  which  it  is  evident  that 
8ome,piT>gress  had  already  been  made  in  the  arts  and  institutions 
of  i\te,  t^efor^  be  began  bis  delineation.  In  Greec«»  oo  the  coo* 
traiy^  ite  inventors  and  the  inveatiooa  are  oommamonit^ 
He  \ffho  first  taught  bis  rude  cojuntrymen  to  exphange  die  si^vag* 

f>rddnct  of  the  oak  for  the  nutritious  grain  ;  the  far-sighted  pbt- 
anthropist  vfhoy  by  the  marriage  contract,  first  placed  the  most 
intractable  of  our  passions  under  thd  mild  yoke  of  laws  aad 
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of  miuiners  i  ike  enliglitenea  legislator  who  tinporled  ibe  kaoiv- 

led^  of  the  East  into  Boeoiia,  aad  taught  the  BnfaBmegl  ope* 
ratioo  of  the  roiadj  that  of  fixing  the  fugitive  souoda  of  the 
voice  in  determinate  characters ;  these  have*  in  the  persona  of 
Cadmus  and  Cecrops,  been  enshrined  in  the  grateful  traditiona 
of  their  country.  They  have  fixed  certain  historical  epocha^  to 
iprhich  wemay  refer,  not  indeed  with  assurance,  hot  with  mook. 
satisfaction,  in  the  absence  of  authentic  reeords.  We  do  not  say 
that  Professor  Dalzel  has  passed  by  this  important  period  in  aU. 
lence,  but  his  review  of  what  he  oall^  *  the  rise  of  the  Greeka* 
from  the  first  establishment  of  government  to  the  destruotion  of 
Troy,  is  so  rapid  and  imperfect,  that,  in  our  opinion,  it  is  littla 
better  than  no  mention  at  all. 

Of  the  heroic  age,  indeed.  Homer  is  the  only  original  hia* 
torian,  though  many  valuable  intimations  may  be  collected  from 
the  other  sources  to  which  we  have  referred.    It  is,  therefore,  a 
more  lamentable   hiatut  in  the  Professor's  scheme.    For  the 
beautiful  illustrations  which  the  society  and  manners  of  those 
early  times  receive  from  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  would  surely 
have  afibrded  interesting  matter  for  one  or  two  lectures,  and  have 
impressed  upon  the  memories  of  his  pupils  the  sweetest  and  mdst, 
enchantiog  pictures  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  whole  compiva 
of  Gkeek  poetry.    Nor  would  it  have  considerably  augmented  ^ 
the  toil  of  the  Lecturer.    The  valuable  Thesaurus  of  Oronovius^- 
would  have  supplied  him  with  those  illustrations,  arranged  from 
the  Homeric  writings  under  the  diflferent  heads  which  they  serve  to 
elucfdate.    They  would  thus  have  been  enabled  to  discern,  that, 
however  the  historical  events  themselves  have  been  mixed  with  . 
fable,  the  state  of  society  as  it  then  existed,  has  been  drawn  to  the 
life  by  the  Father  of  poetry  ;  and  woidd  have  become  acquainted 
with  a  system  of  manners  extremely  curious,  and,  in  many  im<- . 
portant  features,  widely  different  from  that  which  afterwards  sub- 
sisted in  Greece.    It  is  our  opinion  also,  that  the  Lecturer  him*  . 
self  would  have  derived  from  so  faithful  a  guide,  sufiicient  lighta 
ito  have  secured  him  from  one  or  two  mistakes  into  which  he  haa 
perhaps  unconsciously  glided.     For  instance,  the  following  po« 
isitions  would  surely  have  been  somewhat  qualified. 

'  IDuripg  the  early  period  of  Greece  which  we  have  been  reviewing^ 

e  military  art  was  pretty  well  understood,  owing  to  the  struggles 

at  necessarily  take  place  in  the  first  establishment  of  kingdoms^*... 

he  reubti  of  the  progress  of  the  Greeks  in  the  military  art  at  tiiis 

ame  is,  dvat  their  governments  were  plainly  military.'    Vol.  L  pp. 

I    The  fhct  is  wholly  diflferent.     During  the  heroic  ages,,  the 

(  *  FreithiiAntiquitatesHomericaBapudGronov.Thesaur*  .    ^. 

I  Graec.  Antiquit.  6  vol. 

Vol.  XVI.  N.  S.  M 
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Greeks  a*  it  appears  from  erery  page  of  HotDer,  thouigh  by  no 

'  iueaiia  deficieot  in  valour,  were  toially  igoorant  of  the  art  of 
war.  Troy  was  not  defended  by  a  ditch,  and  her  nails  «*ere  of 
a  moderate  height ;  yet,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  attenapt  was 
made  to  scale  them.  Nor  were  (liey  ever  invested  by  Ibe  Oreciaa 
army,  whose  camp  was  at  the  distance  of  several  miles  from  the 
^ity  they  were  besieging,  and,  in  consequence,  suppliea  of  troopi 
and  provisioD  arrived  in  safety  at  the  gates  during  the  whole 
progress  of  the  siege.  The  useof  cavalry,  almost  the  first  im- 
provement of  the  art  of  war,  was  wholly  unknown ;  and  ibetr 
horses  wereused  only  in  chariots,  in  which,  of  the  two  who  rode 

'  in  them,  one  only  could  fight,  the  other  being  occupied  in  direct- 
ing (he  horses ;  and  the  intervention  of  uneven  ground,  of  a 
ditch,  or  of  a  wood,  rendered  those  machines  not  only  uselen, 
but  dangerous  to  the  army  to  which  they  belonged.  Ln  leading 
oil  to  battle,  there  were  no  evolutions,  no  preconcerted  arrange* 
lAent  of  (be  troops,  who  rushed  impetuously  to  the  coufiict  in  a 

'  deep  phalanx,  wlien  each  man  chose  his  adversary,  with  whoa 
he  continued  to  fight  till  auperior  strength  decided  tl|e  victory. 
And  this  was  the  substance  of  military  science  at  that  period. 

Mad  it  fallen  within  (he  scope  of, Professor  Dalzet's  plan,  to 
draw  a  completer  sketch  of  that  interesting  period,  it  in  probable 
tbat  the  ingenuous  curiosity  of  the  young  student  might  have 
been  gratified  by  some  satisfactory  conjeciures  as  to  the  age  of 
Homer  himself.     He  is  only  incidentally  (old,  that  Homer  lived 

'  about  three  hundred  and  forty  years  after  the  destruction  of 
'Troy;  [Vol.  I.  p.  57.)  and  in  the  twenty -first  lecture,  that  be 
probably  lived  about  three  hundred  years  after  thai  event.  And 
yet,  it  is  more  than  probable,  from  a  system  of  evidence  which  is 

'  almost  conclusive,  (bat  the  Bard  was  nearly  contemporary  with 
the  events  he  commemorates;  at  any  rate,  that  he  flourished 

'  within  sixty  yeairs  after  (he  fall  of  Troy.     For  the  minuter  proob 

\  by  which  this  important  fact  has,  we  (hink,  been  completely  es* 
tabtished,  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  appendix  in  the  first  volume 
of  Mr.  Mitfurd's  History.     But   we  content  oursi-lves  with  the 

Iiasisage  in  the  Hind,  in  which  (be  Poet  expressly  says,  that  he 
ived  at  the  same  lime  with  the  grand-children  of  jSneas,* 
(whose  family  be  is  remarkably  disposed  on  all  occasions  to  extol,} 
and  with  the  decisive  fact,  so  pregnant  with  inferehcf',  that  lie 
makes  no  meotion  of  the  return  of  the  Heraclids  ;t — a  a(upeQ- 
doiiH  revolniion  both  political  and  moral,  which  entirely  changed 
the  fuce  of  sodcly  and  government  through  the  whole  of  PeltH 
poiiiiesus  and  Asia  Minor,  and  on  which,  from  the  magnttode 
«f  its  interest,  and  the  misfurlnnes  it  eutuileH  on  the  princijial 
families  of  Greece,  many  of  whose  genealogies  Homer  has  him- 
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self  traced,,  be  would  not  sarely  htTff  been  sflent,  bad  b^  .ltV0d 
to  see  it^  especially  since  his  account  of  Peloponnesus  before.  ^^ 
Dorian  conquest^  is  so  exact,  tbat  Strabo  traces  its  antiquity 
step  by  step  upon  bis  authority.  The  Professor,  it  is  Xxm^ 
was  not  bound  to  enter  into  a  thorny  and  perplexed  contrp- 
versy;  yet,  will  it  be  said,  that.it  became  him  to  i|9tiQe..^ 
transiently  and  slightly,  a  point  essential,  not  merely  to.tb^  fif^\ 
apprehension  of  insulated  passages  of  the  Iliad,  and,  in  trutt^ 
of  the  whole  context  and  spirit  of  the  poem,  but  to  history 
itself^  and  to  chronology,  which  is  the  lamp  of  history  ?  ..  .^ 
Of  chronology,  indeed,  not  a  word  is  said.  But  witiipiit 
an  accurate  system  of  dates,  history  slieds  a  doubtful  and  g^m* 
roering  light.  It  is  difficult  to  say,  what  system  he  adopts* 
One  lecture  at  least  might  have  been  dedicated  to  afo^ypel 
vitally  connected  with  authentic  history,  and  absolutely  neces* 
sai'y  to  tlie  right  study  of  it.  It  formed  «  part  of  his  dilty 
as  historical  lecturer,  from  which  no  apology  can  absolve  him, 
to  throw  at  least  a  glance  on  the  quofition.  Without  in- 
volving himself  or  his  hearers  in  the  obscurities  of  long  p^id 
uncertain  computations,  he  might  have  adverted  io  the  coi^« 
Rioting  hypotheses,  and  pointed  out  their  characteristic  repuipT 
iiaocie^.  Without  pledging  himself  to  any  opiQtpAji  bojpi^t 
have  noticed  the  recent  system  of  his  own  countryman,  Ur» 
Blair,  and  incidentally  remarked  upon  its  convenience  and: 
adaptation  to  the  received  course  of  events ;  qualifying,  indaad* 
bis  praise  of  its  clearness  and  ingenuity  by  a  few  animadversiMls 
on  the  suspicious  faith  of  the  Oxford  marbles  and  the  arabi* 
gnous  testimony  of  the  old  chronologers,  which,  though  disown- 
ed by  Strabo,  Plutarch,  and  Pausanias,  seem  to  have  been 
implicitly  followed  by  that  iogenious  scholar.  .  Freret's  theory 
might  also  have  been  deemed  worthy  of  a  passing  mention, 
and  the  project  of  our  own  Newton,  (worthy  of  his  comprehensiya 
and  accurate  genius,)  who  framed  a  system  for  the  early  Greciaa 
ages  from  traditions  and  genealogical  calculations,  aided  by  astro- 
nomical records,  might  have  been  concisely  and  perspicuously 
explained  to  them.  Chronological  inquiries  are,  it  is  true,  mg* 
ged  and  uninviting  to  those  who  read  history  for  its  moral  and 
social  philesophy ;  but  history  cannot  be  read  without  chrono« 
logrys  and  the  merits  of  the  opposite  systems  might,  at  leait  in 
their  general  points  of  discordance  or  affinity,  be  rendered  in- 
telligible to  minds  less  disci|)lined  than  those  of  a  Greek  class  at 
a  university.  For  instance,  might  not  the  Lecturer,  while  he 
pointed  out  some  of  the  advantages  of  Blair^s  tables  and  Freret*a 
liypotbesis,  have  adverted  to  the  necessities  to  which  they  a|*e 
driven,  by  supposing  the  existence  of  two  kings  of  Elis  of  the 
name  of  Iphitua,  and  of  two  Spartan  kings  named  Lyciirguiiy 
who,  at  the  distanoe  of  two  centuries,  did  th^  same  things  ami 
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acqiitrec)  the  same  reputtttion  ^  And' woaM' there  have  li«mi  anf 
dHHculty  in  impressing  upon  his  younfj^  audience,  bow  KtUe'««oii 
rare'  coincidencies  agree  either  witli  the  order  of  nature  fir  tbe 
course  of  history  ?   ' 

Mo  review  of  Grecian  history,  however  circumscribed  in  IH 
piflfi,  or  rapid  in  its  execution^  can  be  in  the  least  degree  in- 
8tructtTe»  which  dismisses  too  hastily,  or  notices  too  lightly,  tbe 
three  great  institutions  which,  after  the  Dorian  conquest,  pre- 
aefired  Grcfeoe  from  a  relapse  into  barbarism,  and,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  tier  greatness,  had  a  most  powerful  influence  over  her 
affairs  ;-^we  mean,  the  Oracles,  the  Amphictyonic  CoancU* 
and  the  Public  Games.  Each  of  these  subjects  is  complimefited 
wltfi  a  superficial  and  inaccurate  notice.  We  give  tbe  Profesfor'a 
1iiHtory4)f  the  celebrated  Oracle  of  Delphi  in  bis  own  words. 

<  With  rqspeot  to  the  oracle,  in  particular,  which  was  the  eaose  of 
all  this  granaeur,  it  owed  a  sreat  deal  of  its  original  reputation  lo  die 
nature  of  tlie  ground  where  xt  was  situated.  There  is  a  fabidous  aMj 
told  by  several  historians  concerning  the  origin  of  it,  vis.  that-  Mme 
goats  who  fed  about  the  valleys  near  Mount  Parnassus,  having  aopi- 
dentally  approached  the  mouih  of  a  certain  cave  not  fomae^  dis- 
covered, immediately  began  to  skip,  and  to  bound,  and  to  utter  cries 
in  a  most  astonishing  manner,  as  if  possessed  by  the  influence  of  some 
deity.  Soon  after,  the  shepherds  and  other  inhabitants  approaching 
the  same  place  were  seized  in  the  same  way,  and  began  to  be  fullv 
persuaded  that  it  w%b  the  (^utu9  of  a  god  that  affected  them  in  dus 
maimer.  And  that  (i^  meant  to  emit  oracular  responses  from  this  place. 
A  rustic  temple  was  immediately  erected,  and  the  orade  was  Urst 
dedicated  to  Neptune  and  the  Earth,  afterwards  to  Themis,  and  last 
t)f  all  to  Apo^o,  upon  account  of  his  exquisite  skill  in  divination* 
It  grew  into  reputation  gradually,  and  the  resort  to  the  place  gave 
rise  to  the  city,  which  was  called  Delphi.  ■  As  the  oracle  was  supposed 

.  td  consist  or  an  afflatus  of  the  god  emitted  from  the  cave,  at  .was 
thought  necessary  to  place  a  consecrated  person  immediately  on  the 
entrance,  who  might  receive  this  afflatus*  and  utter  tbe  response  ac- 
cordingly. At  Delphi  this  person  was  a  female,  and  she  went  by  the 
nxime  of  the  Pythia,  and  sometimes  the.  Pythonissa, — a  word  derived, 
according  to  some.  From  Python,  the  name  of  the  serpent  which  ApoUo 
lisw  ;  or  ratlier  from  the  Greek  verb  «i;yGay«/uicu,  on  account  of  the 
cpifstions  that  vfeve  put  to  her.  This  Pythia,  or  female  prSeH  of 
Ap^'Uo,  when  t^he  was  to  receive  the  afflatus  of  the  god,  was  conilttcted 
b)s,  certain,  priests,  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  on  which  was  placed  a 

'  s^r^  of  s^t.called  a  tripod,  from  its  being  supported  by  three  feet  or 
pvops  over  the  iiperture  of  the  cave.  Before  the  Pythia  was  oniduct- 
ed  hither  to  he  placed  on  the  tripod,  it  was  requisite  for  her  to- have 
fasteil,  some  say  three  days,  to  bathe  herself  in  the  Castaliaa  fountain, 
and  to  drink  of  its  waters,  und  to  eat  some  laurel  leaves  that  grew 
upon  its  brink.  After  this,  Apollo  gave  notice  of  the  approach  of 
his  influence,  by  making  the  temple  to  shake  from  its  very  loundation. 
Then  die  Pythia  was  conducted  by  the  priests  to  the  shrme,  and  aeat* 
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'  «d  njfon  the  tripod.  Tbe  instant  she  waui  aebed  with'lSe'dmne  eti- 
illlttitftaii  her  hair  became  disheyelled*  and  her  ccAmten^nce  fierce 
aMwildf  her  mouth  foamed*  and  a  sudden  and  violent  convulsion 
agitated  lier  whole  body* 

*^  In  a  situation  such  as  this,  the  Pythia  uttered  some  hideous  shrieks 
^h\^  filled  the  priests  with  a  holy  awe.  In  shortt  unable  to  resist  any 
Ipnger  the  influence  of  the  god,  she  gave  herself  up  entirely  to  tiim, 
. anduttered,  in  a  sobbing  and  broken  manner,  some  sounds  il)»ar- 
ticulated,  which  the  priests  collected  and  joined  together  into  one  or 
more  verses,  and  dehvered  as  the  response  of  tbe  god.  1  he  afikir 
-  being  over,  the  priests  reconducted  the  Pythia  from  the  tripod  to  h>rr 
apartment,  where  she  employed  some  time  in  recovering  from  the 
violent  agitatioo  with  which  she  had  been  a&cted.'    Vol.  I.  pp.  ^00 


^     It  certainly  was  not  to  be  expected,  that  the  Lecturer  should 
lead  his  hearers  a  long  and  tedious  journey  over  this  mystic 

.region  ;  yet,  some  probable  coivjectures  concerning  the  changes 
m  tbe  property  of  this  celebrated  place,  and  the  succession  of 

'  tbe  divinities  supposed  to  preside  there,  might  hate  been  ex- 
tracted  from  tbe  fables  and  traditions  which  have  reached  us. 
It  is  quite  manifest,  that,  as  soon  as  the  oracle  received  the  sanction 
<yf  public  authority,  a  regular  establishment,  and  a  revenue  ttx 
support  it,  became  requisite.  Those  who  came  to  Cf)nsult  it, 
could  no  longer'  come  empty -banded ;  and  it  was  the  interest  of 
the  priests,  that  the  d6nations  should  be  as  large  as  possible.  '  It 
was  to  the  goddess  Earth,  it  should  seem,  and  not  toNe|)lilne, 
as  the  Professor  states,  that  the^rst  temple  was  dedtcaied. 
But  the  profits  allured  to  it  by  the  prophetic  powers  of  ih&  ^d- 
4eaa  beginning  to  fall  off,  it  was  then  given  out,  that  Neptune 
was  associated  Mrith  her  in  tbe  oracle.  After  this,  according  to 
-Pausanias,  it  was  asserted^  that  the  goddess  Themis  had  suc^ 
ceeded  her  mother  Earth  in  the  inheritance.  This,  however, 
%a8  not  sufficient.  The  reputation  of  the  oracle  still  declined, 
and  new  incentives  to  curiosity  and  credulity  were  wanted.  Of 
ttie  important  revolution  which  transferred  the  tutelage  q{  the 
oracle  to  the  new  divinity,  under  whose  protection  it  remained 
till  its  final  extinction  in  tbe  reign  of  Theodosius,  the  by  mil  to 
Apollo,  attributed  to  Homer,  and  certainly  of  high  antiquity,  faas 
preserved  an  account  at  once  interesting  to  tbe  classical  stuilent, 
and,  when  detached  from  the  fable  with  which  it  is  ioterwo«ven, 
probable,  if  not  entirely  authentic,  as  a  portion  of  general  his- 
ttNry.  But  Professor  Dalzel  has  not  only  passed  by  this  impur- 
taut  era  of  the  Delphic  temple,  but  has  neglected  the  opportunity 
of  explaining  to  his  class  a  circumstance- which  throws  a  s,trong 
Rght  upon  passages  in  ifiscbylus  and  Euripides,  otherwise  .ui|r 

'  intelligible, — the  appellation  of  *  navel  of  the  pjirtb,'  which  waa 

attributed  to  Delphi.*    Thissinguhir  fact  ought  not  to  have  bt^eo' 

*  Analysis.    Vol.  I.  p.  24S. 


whottypretiBniiilled;  ftod  his  yomig  auditors  might  M^e  ^eto 
^refiirred  for  minttter  informatioD,  to  the  origin  of  tfie  title  detailed 
Wttb  great  teaming  and  acuteness  by  Bryant.    And  tliis  sug^^ests 
to,  us  a  pulpable  defect  observable  in  evef  y  lecture ;  that  the 
idiHK^  from^hich  this  student  might  be  enabled  to  fill  up  the 
sbadowyoutHne  of  the  Professor,  are  not  once  pointed  out  to  him. 
'Surelyi  upon  so  important  a  subject  as  the  Grecian  oracles,  they 
might  have  been  recommended  to  consult  (he  books*  iu  which  that 
fiirriamed  institution  is  more  fully  and  elaborately  described. 
.   Of  the  Amphictyonic  Council,  a  transient  and  incidental  men- 
tion .only  oeours  in  the  second  Lecture.    This  singular  institu- 
tioDy  oaUedbf  Cicero  the  **  commune  Grmciw  conBiUum,^  was 
not  bnlv  a  confederacy  against  foreign  invasion,  (the  aspect  in 
which  alone  the  Professor  condescends  to  notice  it,)  but  exercised 
a  jurisdiction  unprecedented  in  the  long  story  of  the  world,  over 
larious  and  discordant  states^  engaged  in  endless  competiUons, 
eihI  inflamed  with  unceasing  jealousies.    Such  a  tribunal,  the 
first  scheme  of  politv  founded  upon  a  federal  or  representative 
basis,  by  which  the  deliberative  voice  of  delegated  wisdom  bsub- 
atitoled  for  the  tumultuary  decisions  of  public  will, — repressing  by 
its  decrees  the  violence  of  warfare,  and  deciding  questions  relative 
tp  the  law  of  nations  bv  its  authority, — levying  forces,  andmakisg 
war  on  those  who  disobeyed  its  decisions, — is  a  noonument  sorare 
end  .anomalous  in  historic  records,  that  a  particular  aotioe  of  it  in 
a  eoorse  of  Leotures  upon  Grecian  history,  was  scarcely  a  matter 
of  discretion.    We  say  nothing  of  its  superintendance  of  the 
oraeleand  treasure  of  Delphi|  and  its  connexion  with  the  politicnl 
transaofions  of  the  country  during  its  most  memorable  periods. 
Nor  are  the  funtHions  exercised  by  this  extraordinary  judicature, 
aubjeets  merely  of  dark  or  doubtful  conjecture.  The  learned  Pro* 
fcsaor  must  have  been  well  conversant  with  the  form  of  the  Am* 
pbiotyonio  oath j  which  is  preserved  in  an  oration  of  ^sohioea^f 
and  the  awful  imprecation  with  which  it  was  administered.  In  that 
oath,  the  authority  and  duties  of  the  council  are  clearly  defined  and 
f  nnmerated.     And  if  the  restricted  plan  of  the  Lectures  rendered 
Uinoowvenient  to  enter  into  a  particular  disquisition,  we  repeat, 
thai  it  was  an  indispensable  duty  to  refer  his  hearers  to  the  ancient 
antiiors  by  whom  the  subject  has  been  illustrated,  or,  at  least,  to 
the  admirable  summary  of  ancient  learning  pertaining  to  it,  by 

Dean  Prideaox  in  his  treatise  on  the  Oxford  Marbles. 

*       ■■■        I     ■■  ...  ■■,.■■ .  , 

'  *  The  best  authorities  are  the  folloiring.  Van  Dale  de  Oraculis 
Veterum,  Venerius  de  Oraculis,  and  Bufengerius's  Treatise  on  the 
same  subject*  The  two  last  are  to  be  found  in  the  Thesaurus  of 
Oronovius  already  referred  to.  The  subject  also  has  been  more 
pomlarlv  treated  by  M.  Hardion  on  the  Delphic  Oracle  in  the  Srd 
VOL  of  the  Memoires  de  1*  Acadeinie  des  Inscriptions. 

"     -  f  Aschin.  Oiau  de  fal.  Legat. 
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We  ar«  forbiddei^  by  our  limits  from  fdilowiiig;  the  t^r^fdssor  * 
into  his  review  of  the  Grecian  games,  which  would  haVe  beeln'. 
more  worthy  of  that  interesting  feature  of  ancient  manners,  h&'d 
he  not  confined  himself  to  the  Arcbeologia  of  Potter,  arid  the 
Treatise  prefixed  to  West's  Translation  of  Pindar.  Fuller  inf|- 
formation  might  have  been  procured  by  a  judicious  eonsultaiidh 
of  the  P.  Pabri  Agonisticon  in  the  Thesaurus  of  Gronotius^* 
and  the  series  of  Dissertations  on  the  exercises  practised  at 'th\s^ 
games,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy  of  Inscriptions."^ 

The  third  part,  which  treats  of  the  Polite  Learning  of  the  . 
Greeks,  very  properly  commences  with  some  grammatical  dis- 

auisltions,  of  which  we  are  disposed  to  speak  with  much  cooime^- 
ation  ;  although  the  following  commentary  on  the  usefdl  inVen'-  ]' 
tion  of  letiers,  (the  invention  of  alphabetical  writing  w^uld  have*'. 
been  a  more  correct  phrase,)  might  have  been  well  spared  had  ^ 
he  been  addressing  even  the  rawest  and  most  unpractised  tyrod.  ^ 

'  We  cannot,  therefore,  sufficiently  admire  the  noble  and  usefijn  .^ 
invention  of  letters.  It  is  indeed  truly  wonderful,  that  by  the  belp'i;^  ^ 
twenty-four  characters,  we  can  represent  to  the  sight,  ana  thenpe  con- 
vey to  the  mind  of  another,  all  the  various  thoughts  and  operations  of /^ 
our  mind.  By  the  help  of  letters,  one  roan  is  enabled  to  profi^Uy  [ 
the  ^oghts  and  experience  of  another.  By  the  help  of  lettm,^wt  -" 
in  modem  times  have  been  able  to  profit  by  the  wisdom' and  ItktM^^ 
of  aiitiqatty»  and  consequently  to  arrive  at  a  d^ee  of  elevation  in 'tb^-^ 
scale  of  being  which  we  never  could  otherwise  hafe  attained.  ^  'Boi  ^ 
for  letters*  where  now  would  have  been  the  learning  of  Greeooand* > 
Rome— the  sublime  philosophy  of  Plato  and  Socrates-r-tfae  fliimifto 
sweet,  and  easy  style  of  Xenophon — the  enraptured  songs  of  .all  tJ^^» 
ancient  bards,  which  still  please  and  enchant  the  imagination  2'     y--y> 

Vol.  I.  p;304,  ^ 

If  this  species  of  reasoning  is  not  remarkable  for  its  <leplhf#r  > 
comprehension,  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  completely^eiMine  • "! 
from  eootradiction.  After  this  specimen,  the  Proleasoi*  'Oiafjr'bb  ^ 
ranked  aiaoogst  the  stea<Kest  assertors  of  incootravertible4irilth^i'i'> 

From  the  learned  Editor  of  the  ^<  Cdkctanea  Orceea^^'  fiwiv> 
looked  for  some  philological  remarks  upon  the  Gre^  •  Avtieley.  v 
more  axplanatory  of  its  doctrine.    He  contents  himsfitf**«witl^.)t 
merely  describing  it  m  intended  to  define  and  ascertftin>«b|fleMrw . 
akeady  k|M>wn ;  as  for  instance,  *«nro$  being  conveiitioiiftlly'es^'* 
tafalisbed  as  the  name  for  a  horse,  the  prefixed  partiele  iHuU- '  c 
denote  in  future^  that  it  was  the  same  object  to  which  that  -namB~  ' 
had  been  already  appropriated ;  and  thus  it  would  be  called  o  Mo^^    , 
the  horse.    This  is  by  no  means  a  satisfactory  or  accurate  bi^tt)ry^ 
of  a  part  of  speech  on  which  the  meaning  and  the  elegance  of  sd  ' '] 
large  a  portion  of  Greek  literature  obviously  depend.    He  over- 
looks the  important  fact,  that  the  article  is  the  relative  t^^P^^P^  /w 
«;  but,  as  the  relative  pconouu  is  only  a  part  of  a  proposition, 

•  tom.  S. 


wdtuM  is  ewenlUl  tlMt  MiQathbRg  ■hoaU- be  prtdieiM«l>  !■ 
«Ttuy  pnip(Mition,lts  i^atioB  isezplnned  in  some  adjiwet  wkBesed 
.  (o  it  by  meuis  of  the  participle  of  existvnee  (■»)  expreMMl  or 
ilBdentood.  It  is  by  this  process  (bat  the  iUe  ol'  the  LAtn^ 
thoufcb  BtsodBted  wilh  a  HubstantiTe,  or  Bdjecli*e,  and  perfeiw- 
iw,  io  maa;  instances,  tbe  function  of  the  prepositive  trticle 
ottbe  Greeks,  still  reltuns  its  pronominal  character.  Tbe'atu- 
dent  of  Homer  ou^ht  to  bear  in  mind  this  distinction. 

Upon  the  sobtUe  and  elegant  diHtiiiclioo  by  which  tlie  aorist 
defines  the  precise  point  of  time  nhen  tbe  action  or  eDergy  im- 
plied is  goin^  on  or  has  been  performed,  the  Professor's  obser- 
TAtions,  generally  speakiog,  are  judicious  and  pbiloeophicml.  We 
scarcely  oolleot  from  (he  following:  passage,  nhetber  he  imtcwkd 
to  deny  a  prttent  sense  to  tlie  aorist. 

<  We  have  occasion  Bometimes  to  speak  more  inde&niiely  st3). 
Sometiniea  an  actioa  or  eoergy  ia  enunciated  with  a  reference  to  all 
time  taken  together,  without  a  view  to  any  particular  period.     Tfaos 

fal    the    New    Testament,     oltoc  iri  o  imt   fii  i  ofyaximt  i>    S    tvSoinm. 

■■  This  ii  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  was,  and  am,  and  always  will 
be  well  pleased."  Some  bungltne  grammarians  have  veDtured  to 
Hsert  that  the  aorist  is  coofoundea  with  the  present,  because  the  La- 
tin and  the  Eoglisb  make  use  of  the  present  in  translating  such  ex- 
pressions as  those  just  quoted.'    Vol.1,  p.  336. 

For  our  own  parts,  ne  venture  Io  assert,  that  it  is  agreeable 
to  common  sense,  though  grammsriana  usually  refer  the  aorista 
to  the  past,  to  refer  them  also  to  the  present.  For,  in  all  oaaes 
'Where  time  is  signilied,  without  any  other  circumscriplioo  thaa 
tlwtof  eiinple  present,  past,  or  future,  the  tense  is  an  Mirist. 
Take  the  following  instance  from  Milton. 

*  Millions  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth. 
Unseen,  both  when  we  wake  and  when  we  ileep.* 

Here  tbe  verb  *  walk. '  means,  nut  that  they  are  walking  «t<thal 
inalMit  only  when  Adam  spoke,  but  a»ftrt(,  indefinilriy  at  any 
■latantof  time  whatever,  and  in  precisely  the  same  cumprehen- 
ive  pretent  aa  ii^wn  in  (he  Evangelist  cited  by  the  Professor. 
B  Kke  manner,  those  sentences  which  we  term  r>*'J*^i  have 
uir  aorists.  '  Semper  avarut  eget.''  Here,  tbe  present  teHsc 
I  strictly  an  aorist.  So,  also,  tbe  verbs  in  mandatory  or  pro- 
ibitory  sentences,  as,  "  Thou  sbalt  nut  steal," — comprebead 
at  only  tbe  present,  but  extend  indefiuitely  to  every  part  ti 
iturity,  and  are  equally  to  be  classed  as  aorists. 
This,  however,  w  minute  criticism,  whicfa  we  gladly  auspead 
>  bestew  wir  ueraingled  ooanDendations  upon  the  iiiipresai«e 
tbartatioua  with  whicsh  the  asaidnous  study  of  tbe  Greek  is  rc< 
KDRMaded  and  enforced  in  (he  Rl'teentb  L>ec(ure. 
■  No  mta  can  poillbly  obtain  the  praise  of  erudition,  who  is  igDotaot 


IS  .QO^  anly  oroain«iital| .  but  almost  ab«QliU(4j  o^oiwy .  In  thstbioi 
li^tt^^of^ioiis  of  U^^lpgy*  law^  and.  medicia^  Mny^^WB»ib^ffM$ 
is  oe|8^tute  or  some  acquai^iunc^  witb  tbis  laagi^gi^  iqi^  t^  jnoi 
stdered  im^  a  novice  or  smatterer  aaiong  all  oaen  of  real  I^^&<il  4^ 
a  divine  it  is  a  sufficieot  reason  for  bis  applying  to  the,  Q^^j^Mfi 
the  Neir  Testament  of  our  Saviour  is  written  in  that  language,,}  Jput 
here  he  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  a  true  critic,  unless  he  have  a 


any  rate,  a  divine  ought  to  aspire  at  the  praise  of  learning* 
literate  person  of  this  character  is  alway  considered  as  contetiipiM^; 

*  Nor  ought  the  student  of  law  to  be  igooranC  of  Greek.  The  ^d^ 
man  or  civil  law,  which  makes  a  great  part  of  his  study,  altboogb  it 
was  delivered  in  Latin,  is  still  intermingled  with  a  great  maay.GrttoK 
words.  The  Emperor  Justinian,  who  collected  it,  reigned  at  tGoflrt 
stantinople,  at  a  period  when  tlie  Greek  language  was  much  moqii 
spoken  than  the  Latin,  and  many  of  the  commentaries  upon  the  clvij^ 
law  were  written  in  Greek.  The  modern  writers  and  commentaikHBi 
on  the  civil  law,  suppose  the  student  moderately  skilled  in  rrjfci 
Heineccius  upon  the  Institutes  of  Justinian,  as  well  as  the  FandftpWl 
every  now  and  then  introduces  Greek  words,  which  must  puzzle  1^9^ 
disconcert  a  student  who  is  totally  ignorant  of  that  language.  Wlysa 
we  reflect,  farther,  that  lawyers  are  considered  universally  as  men  of 
learning,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  also  men  of  eloquence  and  taste^^ 
it  must  be  allowed,  that  at  least  a  moderate  knowledge  of  the' Greek' 
tongue  is  absolutely  necessary  for  them.  '^ 

*  The  vast  utility  of  Greek  in  a  medical  education  is  %o  obvious,  tbMa^ 
it  was  never  called  in  question.    Almost  all  the  terms  of  artareileX 
rived  from  that  quarter,  and  Greek  words  are  made  use  of  ia  every 
prescription.    This,  of  itself,  is  sufficient  to  recommend  some  acquain- 
tance with  that  language  to  every  student  of  medicine.    But  he  who 
aspires  at  real  eminence  in  his  profession,  wfll  not  be  cootenteil'with 
such  a  skill  of  the  language  as  will  only  enable  him  to  consult  hiakBisfu 
con;  he  will  also  endeavour  to  read  Hipuocrates,  AratsMis  CappadM^  f 
and  Galen,  in  the  original  tongue.    Ana  he  will  emulate  that  ^i;nrt;^ 
ing,  particularly  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors,  for  which  eaiiiienl|  f 
physicians  have  always  been  remarkable.  .  .^^i 

*  No  gentleman,  indeed,  ought  to  be  without  a  moderate  akiUui^^ 
tbis  sort  of  literature.     Whether  he  be  called  to  act  a  part  in  the  su*  ]^ 
preme  council  of  the  nation,  or  lead  a  life  of  rural  retirement,  some' 
Knowledge  of  the  Greeks  and  their  language,  will  enable  him  to  erA^^\ 
hellish  bis  haraneues  if  he  speaks  in  public,  and  to  amuse  bis  sdUt^ry*  * 
faoura  ia  his  ranu  retreat.    If  classical  taste  be  sufibred  to  dedtne 
among  theyouth  wbo  are  to  be  the  fatora  supports  of  five  state,  it  irdi '  ^ 
be  feared  that  real  eloquence  will  also  decline,  and  incorreetnaRrmt^  ?> 
inelegance  succeed.    If  gentlemen  who  retire  lo  the  cottiHry.  womtAr^^ 
be  at  more  pains  to  cultivate  their ,  minds  with  dan^ic.  elegance,  1^ 
should  not  behold  so  many  of  them  spending  one  half  of  the  day  at 
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the  ehaae,  and  besottii^g  thenuelret  in  the  erentng  oter  ihcit  botOd 
With  what  luperior  liiBlre  do  we  behold  to  arise  the  example  or> 
Oranvilte,  of  a  Lyttteton,  of  a  Slienstane,  who  hare  paid  the  debt  of 
nature,  celebrated  aod  honoured  by  all  meo  of  real  taste ! 

'  It  muFt  be  confessed,  that  to  be  real  adepts  in  the  language  of 
Bndent  Greece,  is  attended  with  conaiderable  difSculty  and  pains,  bat 
this  ought  not  to  hinder  any  schclar  from  endearouring  to  acquire  a 
moderate  skill  in  it.  Although  the  pursuits  in  after  life  leave  but  liitle 
timefor  the  prosecution  of  such  a  study,  yet  no  person  will  ever  repeat 
the  pains  he  nas  taken,  although  he  should  but  retain  through  life  the 
meaning  of  the  ordinary  vocables  in  the  language,  without  which,  in- 
deed, he  must  meet  with  repeated  mortifications.  Allow  me  to  con- 
clude what  I  have  to  say  at  present,  in  the  words  of  the  elegant  author 
already  quoted.  "  It  were  to  be  wished,*'  says  he,  "  that  thost  s* 
'<  mongst  us,  who  either  write  or  read  with  a  view  to  emplity-  their 
*■  liberu  leisure,  would  inspect  the  finished  modela  of  Orecisn  fite> 
*'  ratore." — "  To  be  competently  skilled  in  ancient  learning,"  adds 
he,  "  ti  by  no  means  a  work  of  snch  insuperable  pains.  The  verr 
"  progress  itself  is  attended  with  delight,  and  resemblea  a  jouney 
**  through  some  pleasant  country,  where  every  mile  we  adTanee  new 
**  charms  arise.  It  is  certainly  as  easy  to  be  a  scholar  as  a  gamester, 
"  or  many  other  characters  equally  illiberal  and  low.  The  same  applt- 
"  cation,  the  same  quantity  of  habit,  will  fit  us  for  one  as  completely 
"  as  for  the  other.  And  as  to  those  who  tell  us,  with  an  air  of  seeming 
"  wisdom,  that  it  is  men  and  not  books  we  must  study  to  become  wise 
**  and  knowing ;  this,  I  have  always  remarked,  from  repeated  experi- 
"  ence,  to  be  the  common  consolation  and  language  of  dunces.  Tbej 
**  shelter  their  ignorance  under  a  few  bright  examples,  whose  tnn- 
"  icendent  abilities,  without  the  common  helps,  have  been  suScient  of 
*■  themselves  to  great  and  important  ends." 

We  pans  over  the  critical  remarks  on  Milton  and  Tasso,  id  the 
compariBon  insUtuted  between  those  poets  agd  Homer  and  Vir- 
eil,— mod  hasten  to  the  Pr[>fesgor's  disquisitions  od  the  ancieut 
Drina,  a  Add  of  curioua  and  interesting  research,  obscure  in- 
deed,btit,  in  skilful  handa,  susceptibleof  muchelucidation.  We 
iDiut  again  confess  our  disappoiattneDt.  The  Lectarer  seeon 
completely  satisfied  with  what  has  beeii  said  before,  and  oever 
thinks  of  deserting  opinions  which  an  indolent  acquiescence  has 
«o  long  considered  as  autboritatire  truths,  or  of  quitting  the 
beaten  track  for  new  paths  of  speculation  and  research.  As 
might  be  expected,  therefore,  (he  three  dramatic  unities  receire 
from  Professor  Dalxel  the  same  unreflecting  homage  which  baa 
for  ages  consecrated  that  reverend  absurdity.  His  reasooings  I 
wan  the  livery,  as  it  were,  of  this  antiquated,  thoagh  noiv'  ex- 
ploded error,  and  march  with  an .  undistiurbed  BtrfemnUy  and  ' 
tranqtiil  confidence, — as  if  he  were  unconscious  that  Shakspeaie 
andNature  had  successfully  resisted  its  uSurpatiM.  But,  mi- 
thougli  he  bbs  not  jnined  in  tb«  revolt  of  raooy  and  genios  ' 
agsinst  Aristotle;  we  feel  some  Complacency  ih  remarking,-  tint 
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bis  argnmeils^  if  they  deseryoibeDame,  nri  but  alangaideeho 
of  the  French  school  of  dramatic  crilicisiDy  aod  little  likely  from 
their  intrinaic  force,  to  re^animate  the  expiring  aathority  of  it* 
leneta.  But  the  leerning  and  diligence  of  a  Greek  professor 
mi^ht)  we  should  think,  have  led  him  to  the  supposed  source  of 
those  tenets  in  the  well-^known  treatise  of  the  Stagyrite  on  poetic 
Imitation.  Had  he  consulted  the  passage,  he  would  have  found, 
that,  rightly  understood,  or  even  faithfully  translated,  it  gives 
them  no  support  or  sanction.  It  is  with  reluctance  that  we  for- 
bear proceeding  further  into  this  interesting  question,  referring 
»ur  readers  to  the  satisfactory  elucidation  which  it  has  received 
froi^  the  profound  and  enlightened  researches  of  William 
SchlegeL  We  refer  them  to  a  still  higher  authority,  to  that  right 
reason  and  common  sense,  those  authentic  legislators  in  matters 
i>f  taste  and  feelmg,  whose  influence  has  happily  survived  thi 
snfeebled  oracles  of  scholastic  authorit  y .  We  shall  only  remark', 
that  wfaea  the  Author  laid  down  with  undisceming  generality  the 
lavr  of  the  nnities,  and  remarked,  *  that  however  much  they  hilve 
•  been  transgressed  by  some  modern  English  dramatic  poets, 
'  yet  they  were  strictly  preserved  and  attended  to  by  the  ancient 
'  Greek  tragic  writers ;'  iie  made  an  assertion  which,  if  implir 
^itly  received  upon  his  authority,  must  have  considerably  misled 
bis  hearers.  Unity  of  time  has  been  frequently  violated  by  Eu- 
ripides, ^schylus,  though  for  the  most  part  fi^ithful  to  the  uni- 
tes of  action  and  time,  has,  in  the  Eumenides^  been  wholly  un^ 
>bservant  of  that  of  place. 

In  the  twenty-third  lecture,  the  Greek  tragedy  is  traced  from 
ts  first  beginnings,  but  with  a  singular  inattention  to  one  of  the 
nost  extraordinary  phenomena  in  the  process, — the  suddeit 
ransitioa,  almost  anomalous  in  the  literature  of  nations,  with 
vhich  it  leaped  from  the  rudest  elements  to  a  state  nearly  of  ma-; 
;urity.  Nor  are  these  miraculous  energies,  which  repeal,  as  it 
0ferey  the  ordinances  of  nature,  and  outrun  the  tardy  develop^ 
nents  of  time,  peculiar  to  the  drama  only  of  the  Greeks.  They 
ire  characteristic  of  the  language  itself,  which,  by  a  single 
»ound  from  its  Oriental  infancy,  started  at  once  to  consumma- 
ion,  a  sort  of  Minerva  full  grown  and  armed  from  the  brain  of 
love ; — ready  in  the  hands  of  Homer  for  every  tone  of  passioo^ 
ind  every  operation  of  mind,  and  furnished  with  all  the  graces 
•f  ioflection  and  strength  of  combination  to  which  it  owes  its 
oapire  over  the  hearts  and  understandings  of  mankind*  But 
he  interval  between  the  rough-  dithyrambic  origin  of  tragedy^ 
nd  the  perfection  which  it  receivedfrom  iEscbylos,  is  surptisingly 
hori.  He  took  it  from  Pbrynicus,  the  disciple  of  Thespis,  ao4 
[I  a  few  years,  was  effected  a  complete  revolution  in  the  art.  In- 
tantaneously  emerging  from  a  condition  devoid  both  (>f  dignity 
nd  grace^  and  throwing  off  its  obscene  buffi>onerieSy  it  rose  at 


obcfi  to  speak  the  kogiMge,  and  to  KprMeot  AsulaBds  «f-.'.ffoi 
«ih1  heroes  Hia  pre^eceaaors  had  merely  Istrvduowlm  m^ 
person  to  tell  the  story  by  simple  recitation.  The  frnhMr  of  tbr 
Qraek.  tragedy  first  ioTented  dialogup,  the  disthictive  featbre^ 
(M-drama,  and  imparted  to  it  the  form  and  subtiteDc^Wkirt 
with  alight  Tamtioas,  it  hta.  retained  to  tUe  present  IiOur.  Fnm 
;£Mbyl«s,  abo,  the  chorus,  which  till  hi»  time  chaunted  hynin- 
■nd  odes  bearing^  do  relation  to  the  eventa  or  deatioies  of  iL 
piece,  derived  its  more  appropriate  luoctton 9,  participated  in  lit 
action,  ndmonished  the  powerful,  terri6ed  ibe  wicked,  and  coa 
soled  the  unhappy. — We  have  conceived  it  to  be  our  duty  to  point 
out  these  omtssioas,  as  serious  defects  in  a  jwofeased  ret  tew  «< 
.t|ie  Greek  drama. 

,    We. insert  the  following  account  of  Sophocles,  pr«inwia^,  tbai 
Abe  Professor  has  manifesliy  erred  in  attributing  to  him,  laaixi; 
other  improTenients  upon  j^schylus,  the  introduction  of  a  ikiri 
-fwrsonage  into  the  colloquy;  for  jfCschylus  had  already  iatro- 
jiviced  three  into  the  Cbcepboroi,  and  into  the  Eumenidtti. 
'    '  Sopfaodes  was  bom  in  the  second  year  of  the  seventy-6m  Olyv- 
|^ad»  495  yean  before  the  Christian  era.     He  was  'flfty«one  ym> 
Munger  than  .£ichylu8,  who  was  his  master  in  dramatic  poetry,  W 
Wfiea  older  than  Euripides,  who  wsi  bis  rival.    Though  hia  fttbr 
,waa  a  mechanic,  yet  he  spared  as  much  by  big  industry  as  to.boU* 
ft  polite  education  upon  nis  son,  who  being  thus  introduced  into  tin 
company  of  the  first-rate  youth  of  Athens,  Dtcame  extreme^  agrw 
able  to  thetn  by  his  wit  and  conversation.     When  Xerxea.  invaikd 
Greece,  Sophocles  was  but  a  boyi  yet,  upon  the  defeat  of  that  haugfa:; 
'  tyrant,  and  his  disgraceful  escape  after  tne  battle  of  Sdamis,  the  joun: 
poet  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  ether  young  men,  «be 
tmng a  trittmphal  song  on  that  ever-memorable  occasion. 
"    *  Sophocles  bad  a  genius  nobly  turned  for  tragic  poetry,    and  hi 
applied  himself  when  very  young  to  tliat  species   of  compuatiinH. 
.  inMing,  even  in  his  first  essay,  vanquiBhed  .£scbylaB>  who  waa  bug 
.  considered  at  the  head  of  bis  profession,  the  jpeople  coaceired  mkI 
,  vhigh  admiration  of  him,  as  to  think  him  the  favourite  pupil  afmax 
god.     This  great  poet  rose  to  honour  and  dignity  in  the  AtboBian  re- 
public.    He  had  a  genius  for  war  as  well  as  .£schylua,  and.  he  wa 
'  joined  with  Pericles  in  the  command  of  an  expedition  for  auppresiia^ 
a  rebellion  in  the  island  of  .Samoa.    His  name,  however,  la  chie^j 
'  Celdirated  for  bis  skill  in  tragic  poetry.     He  improved  greatly  upcc 
JEscbylus.     Particularly,  he  introduced  a  third  personage  frequeoil^ 
In  the  ctdloqny  upon  the  stage,  and  he  reformed  the  style :  tbr  bit 
•'  tSHts  was  ddicate,  bis  genius  was  powerful,  and  he  was  master  of  the 
'I maiota&iUitMt  wtorum.     The  trsgic  muse,  under  the  gvidaoce  « 
.  Goj^hoMes,  trod  the  atage  with  dignity  though  with  ease.    Hsr  Ian- 
'  tjuage  was  noble  and  elevated,  ana  often  sublime,  hot  never  dcgaat 
rated  into  the  rant  and  fustian  nf  ^schylus.     Sophocles  alao  maik 
the  chorus  connect  hotter  with  the  action  of  his  pieces  than  Aachyha 
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ad  dotie.  '  And^*  Uptn  the  wkole,  he  brought  the  ancient  tngfiij  to 
ts  ppvetft  flitch  of  iH^Mj- 

W^e  leectiifiom'^icero,  in  hi«  treatise  De  Senectate>  that  beanttflff 
ittle  work,  which  contains  so  many  just  panegyrics  on  the  Gr06l; 
iteraturje^.that  Sophocles  continued  writing  tragedies  to  a  great  oU 
ige«  .  When  his  sons  wanted  to  prove  that  ne  doted,  and  was  iaoajMhi 
Je  of  managing  his  affairs,  he  produced  his  trage^  of  (Edipus  Ckh 
oneiis,  which  is  still  extant,  and  which  he  had  just  finished,  and  aakqd 
lie  judges  if  that  was  the  work  of  one  who  doted«  Cicero's  words  are 
IS  KiHOws :  ^  8ot>h6cles  ad  summam  senectvtem  tragedias  fecit ; 
*  quod  propter  studium  quum  rem  familiarem  negligere  videretur,  a 
^*  nliis  in  jadidiun  Tocatus  est :  ut  quemadmodum  nostro  more  male 
^*  rem  gerentibus  patribus  bonis  interdici  solet ;  sic  ilium,  quasi  de- 
^'  aipientem,  a  re  familiari  remoyerent  judices.  Tum  senex  dicttur 
'*  earn  ftbnlaro,  quam  in  manibus  habebat,  et  proximo  scripsefat, 
'*  C£dipum  Coloneum  i^citasse  judicibus,  qusssisseq^ne,  mim  Hlod 
*^  carvien  destpientis  videretur.    Quo  recitato,  sententus  judioum  est 

liberalus."  '    Vol.  IL  pp.  200u-S. 

^    We  are  disposed  to  think  that  the  Oreek  drama  has  been  ni6H» 
ably  and  satisfactorily  discussed  than  the  greater  part  of  the  top- 
ples comprehended  in  the  Lectures.    Yet,  how  inviting  an  op- 
portunity seems  to  bave  been  omitted,  of  dilating  upon  the  diaf- 
tinguishing  excellencies  of  the  three  tragedians, — the  most'  in- 
teresting, we  will  add  the  most  philosophic  province  of  ctftl- 
cisno  !    Pathoa  seems  to  have  been  the  latest  refinement  of  the 
tragedy  of  Greece,    ^schylus  never  unlocks  the  source  of  our 
sympathies ;  as  if,  conversant  with  humanity  only  in  its  sublimer 
and  more  heroic  forms,  he  considered  tears  to  derogate  from  i(a 
dignity  and  greatness.     Love,  he  appears  to  have  considered  as 
amoni^t  the  imperfections  of  our  nature  :  he  scorned  to  paint  its 
a!;ouies,  or  its  triumphs,  or  the  hopes  which  render  its  delusions 
Ultssful„  and  even  its  disquietudes  pleasing.     He  was  made  of 
sterner  atuflT.     Terror  strides  in  gigantic  march  before  him.    Ifis 
models- were  chosen  from  the  heroic  times,  and  there  is  a  constsait 
effort  visible  in   bis  dramas  to  preserve  the  heroic  elevation  of 
language  and  sentiment.     Hence,  his  diction  is  frequently  pushed 
to  the  very  confines  of  meaning,  and  becomes  obscure  and  tra- 
^\c.    His  notions  of  theology,  which  were  nearly  the  same  as 
tlioseof  Homer,  impress  a  peculiar  character  on  his  poetry ;  and 
hiM  views  of  human  nature  are  saddened  by  the  reflection,  which 
seems  never  to  depart  from  him,  that  man  is  the  sport  and  victim 
of  a  power  which  overrules  the  gods  as^  well  as  nieD,r*a  blind  ln- 
tality,  a  dark,  irresistible  necessity.    It  is  this  predeelioftli(»n 
that  impels  his  personages  into  the  crimes  which  bring  dotwn 
upou  their  heads  the  celestial  vengeance,  of  which  the  Fates 
and  the  Furies  are  the  ministers.     Sophocles  introdnoed  still 
more  refinement  into  tragedy,  and  it  was  principally  by  avoiding 
the  defects  of  his  predecessor, — the  towering  elevation  of  his 


^^fffffisio^^  and  .th«;  bounty  of  hb .  thougfato.    His 
therefore,  are  brought  nearer  to  U8|  and  are  more  withio  tbe 
8|SU^re  of  our  sympathies.    They  are,,  hoivever,  still  heroes, 
though  not  too  high  to  interest  aad  agitate  the  feeliiiga»    .  Tbe 
style  of  tragedy,  thus  lowered  by  Sophocles,    became  In  the 
bands  of  Euripides  tbe  language  of  beings  sobjeot  Co  hemaa 
frailties,  and  agitated  by  human  passions.    Of  the  wilder  graces 
(the  9o?Epai  x»p(Tf()  of  i3Bschylus,  of  the  serene  but}majesttcdi^ity 
of  Sophocles,   who  kept  even  the  passions  within  certain  limits, 
and  is  mildly  pathetic  even  amid  the  roost  afflicting  fortunes  of 
bis  drama^  there  are  but  few  traces  in  Euripides.    He  proceeded 
by  other  avenues  to  the  heart.    Nature  seems  to  have  ueBieclhim 
a.isoblime  spirit  of  poesy  ;  but  she  gave  him  the  key  which 
unlocks  all  the  fountains  of  sorrow  and  pity.    He  is   accused 
(and  Schlegel  has  reiterated  the  accusation)  of  having  eoer* 
▼ated  tragedy*     But  he  found  that  heroes  and  demigods  were  too 
far  out  of  the  reach  of  humanity,  as  they*  had  been  portrayed 
by  ^schylu^and  Sophocles.    He,  therefore^  surrenders  them 
to  the  whole  storm  of  the  human  passions :  they  are  bowed 
down  by  the  same  griefs,  and  overwhelmed  by  the  same  dis- 
tresses which  prevail  throughout  the  wide  scene  of  mortal  sufiering. 
Others  have  objected  against  him  the  rhetorical  diffusion  of  his 
dialogue,  and  the  sentences  (yvv^oM)  which  are'profusely  scattered 
over  his  writing.  But  he  proposed  to  himself  to  render  thf  stage  a 
school  of  wisdom.    The  philosophy,  therefore,  with  which  he 
was  tinctured,   (the  system  of  Anaxagoras,)  is  visible  in  his 
dramas ;  and  as  the  Athenians  had  acquired  a  taste  ftfr  the  ar- 
tificial eloquence  of  the  sophists,  it  was  the  aim  of  Euripides, 
who  was  recent  from  the  school  of  Prodicus,  to  fascinate  their 
ears  with  those  rhetorical  blandishments  which  he  sooa  found 
to  administer  the  highest  gratification  to  that  fastidious  people. 
More  might  be  said  upon  this  interesting  subject,  so  intimately 
blended  with  the  manners  and  character  of  the  Greeks.     We 
have  slightly  and  hastily  touched  it,  to  point  out  what  we  conceive 
to  be  matters  of  curious  and  elegant  elucidation,  which  ought  not 
to  have  been  omitted  by  theProfessor  in  discourses  addressed  to 
young  persons,  capable  of  feeling  the  beauties  of  the  Gredc  tra- 
gedians.   We  are  admonished,  however,  that  we  have  already 
exceeded  the  limits  of  our  article  by  dilating  too  much  on  so  many 
successive  topics,  as  they  were  presented  to  us. 

Singula  dum  capti  circumvectamur  amore. 

*  We  must,  therefore,  omit  all  notice  of  several  subjects  of  dis* 
qnisition  equally  important  in  this  comprehensive  course  of  Lec- 
tures, and  take  our  leave  of  the  work  with  a  few  final  observa- 
tions. 

It  would  be  captious  and  petulant  criticism,  to  deny  it  tbe 
praiseof  considerable  learning  and  talent.  But  the  Lectures  are  too 
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■fl^jnand  disoorti^  «iid  exbikit  too  rfigbtandfamiliaf  tI^iivb  of 
leir  anmeete,  to  he  of  tnay  oonsiderable  ase  in  directing^  the 
tudies  McakrgtQg  the  minds  of  those  who  hitve  passed  beyond 
!ie  mere  eleiueDta  of  Greek  literature.  They  oner  a  banquet 
ot  tntidi  more  substantial  than  the  Barmecide's  in  the  Eastern 
tory  ;  they  must,  therefore,  have  been  wholly  unsatisfactory  to 
hose  who,  entering  upon  the  career  of  elegant  studies  with  a  keen 
ippetite  for  knowledge^  would  be  in  no  small  degree  disappointed 
ind  famished  by  its  being  served  up  to  them  in  such  small  and 
antalizing  portions. 

^  The  hungry  flock  look  up  and  are  not  fed*' 

At  the  same  time,  the  justly  earned  reputation  of  Profesa9r 
Dalzel  reauires  us  to  remark^  that  it  ought  not  to  be  answerable 
rbr  this  publication.  Either  the'  book-making  spirit  of  the  Bge 
is  so  indiscriminate,  or  the  taste  for  reading  so  omnivorous,  that 
no  manuscript  is  now  pernditted  to  slumber  in  the.drawer  or  the 
portfolio*  it.  has  be^n  the  fate  of  these  Lectures,  which  were 
obviously  left  in  an  'imperfect  state,  to  be  thus  dri^ged 
reluctantly  into  day;  but  their  errors  and  imperfections  ought  to 
be  chargeable  only  on  the  indiscreet  zeal  which  has  violated 
the  sacred  tranquillity  of  their  repose. 

'■■■  ■  .  ■  ''  ■■  llll"!     — 

Art.  III.    Henri/  SchuUze^  a  Tale.     The  Savoyardf  a  French  Re- 
publican's Story.    With  other  Poems.    12mo.  pp*  144.    Fnce 
,  58. 6d.  London,  1821. 

'T^HIS  anonymous  volume  of  poetry  with  the  hard  name  on  ks 
^  title-page,  unless  it  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  awake  cu- 
riosity, would  not  seem  to  possess  much  chance  of  gaining  ge- 
neral notice.  It  has  merits,  however,  which,  if  not  of  the 
highest  order,  entitle  it  to  be  honourably  distinguished  among 
the  crowd  of  ephemeral  publications.  The  subjects  of  the  two 
poems  which  occupy  the  larger  portion  of  the  volume,  are  such 
as  Crabbe  or  Lord  Byron  might  have  rivalled  each  other  in 

S tainting  after  their  respective  manners,  in  the  darkest  colours  of 
ancy,  or  the  pencil  of  Fuseli  have  selected  as  congenial  subjects 
for  the  canvas.  There  appears  to  be  no  attempt,  however,  on  the 
part  of  the  Author,  to  imitate  the  style  of  either  of  his  illustrious 
contemporaries  ;  and  in  the  choice  he  has  made,  he  has  probably 
been  in  no  degree  influenced  by  their  example.  The  first  poem  is 
stated  to  have  been  suggested  by  an  account  which  appeared  in 
the  public  papers  about  a  year  ago,  of  the  case  of  a  tradesman, 
who,  impelled  by  a  succession  of  misfortunes,  and  absolutely 
d^tifute  of  the  means  of  procuring  food,  retired  to  a  sequestered 
spot  to  a  forest,  and  there  resolved  to  starve  himself  to.  death. 

*  He  put  his  determination  into  force  on  the  15th  of  September, 
and  irat  found  on  the  3rd  of  October,  (eighteen  days),  still  living 
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MLtmtJ^  wpeMteii^iia^oaAe^  ^nd  reAlce^  ^  tti«  fait  ftage  of 
l^jli^,.  A#in«V  ^iiioai]F  of  U^d  was«hw*kuarift^  «Hil* 
m^ .  ;Bjf  hjui^iUe  n#  fqyod.a  jiooto JboolTflMMg lyyii^^ wifc 
bis  had  ppntrived  %o  l^eep  a  4ii&J  jo^rIudp^lJifi|]ffilri|lg•»'Mdk«f 
he  had  ^ers^vered  till  the  29th  of  Septef^bern'  ^«^0N(  ^^ 
lb  aci^M  of  hiin^elf.  and  states  thatVe  w:Qf  t^te^f^^^^^flsMf^Fflli 
bbssetthi^  a  good  property,  of  which  he  had  been,  4^i?Tv^HV  f^^ 
fortune  and  tillakiy  ;  ahd  that  he  had  'come  to  the  detenninatKHi  of 
ttanring  himself  to  death,  not  so  much  with.ihe  view  <if  ^committing 
suicide,  as  because  he  was  unable  to  procure  wprk ;  thift  be  had  in 
▼ain  offered  himself  as  a  soldief,  and  was  too  proud  to  Vfh[  to  un- 
feeling relatio,ns.    This  note  is  dated  the  16th,  whidi  ^agr^^  ''^  ^"^ 
ployed  in  constructing  a  little  hat  of  bush^  andleaves**   Oa  die  17th, 
he  complains  of  suffering  much  from  cold,  and  in  his  jouiml  of  the 
18th,  he  mentions  haying  su&red  from  intolerable  ibirst*  to  appease 
iH^ich,  he  had  licked  the  dew  from  the  surroutkliiig  vegotllAea.    On 
theSOth,  he  found  a  small  piece  of  coin,  and  with  gceat  *;  difficulty 
reached  an  inn  where  he  purchased  a  bottle  of  beer.    Tb#  lieer  fkfled 
however,  to  quench  his  tnirst,  and  his  strength  was  so  reduced,  thai 
he  took  three  hours  to  accomplish  the  distance  back,  about  two  mfles. 
On  the  22nd,  he  discoyered  a  spring  of  water ;  but,  though  tormented 
with  thirst,  the  agony  which  the  cold  water  produced  in  his.stomedi, 
excited  yomiting  and  convulsions.    The  25th  made  ten  days  sinte  he 
had  taken  any  rood  but  beer  and  a  little  water.    Duripg  the  time  be 
had  not  slept  at  all.    On  the  26th,  he  complains  of  nis  foet  being 
dead,  and  of  being  distracted  by  thirst.    He  was  too  weak,  to  crawl 
to  the  spring,  and  yet  dreadfully  susceptible  of  suffering.  ,  ^The  29th 
of  September,  was  the  last  day  on  whicn  he  made  any  memo^iu^dum/ 

This  atiecdote,  highly  interesting  in  a  physiological  point  of 
yiew,  and  still  more  so  as  a  moral  incident,  is  made  the  Aground* 
vrork  of  a  very  touching  narrative,  given  in  the  form  ot  a  aeries 
of  extracts  from  the  journal  of  the  wretched  sufferer.  It  de- 
scribes bis  love,  his  happy  nuptials,  his  conjugal  happiness, 
the  infidelity  of  bis  wife,  his  revenge  on  her  seducer,  tier  peni-  • 
tence  arid  death,  the  subsequent  loss  of  his  children,  the  ruin  of 
his  affair^,  the  unkindness  of  his  former  friends,  w^nf,  shame, 
hunger,  despair — all  the  elements  of  human  misery  if\  no  im- 
possible combination.  And  the  tale  is  told  with  so  little  senti- 
mental aggravation,  and  in  language  so  natuml,  pM^etimes 
homely,  that  it  almost  beguiles  the  reader  ipto  a  conivlction  of 
its  literal  authenlicity*  And  this  feelipg  is,  we  think,  sietessary 
to  reconcile  the  i|)ind.lo  the  horrors  of  the  recital.  '  If  we 
^  could,*  says  Jeremy  Taylor,  in  that  famous  passage  in  his 
'*  Holy  Dying,"  *  from  one  of  the  battlements  of  heaven  espy 
'  how  many  meBiandwomeD'  at  this  moment  be  Uini^kg  and 
^  dying  for  want  of  bread-^-— -.*  We  knpw  that  tsudl^tfes  as 
Henry  Schnlze,  in  DafoHt,  if  not  all  of  its  details,  are  of  Dut  too 
tre^^m)^  inecmrrfM^  and  tbet  thte  tale,  tlierefore,  ^  Ut  'Mbf/Mumf 
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I  Hwidl  ihoi  silnplyr  i^Hlllfhl,  wi*f e  it  not  for  tti6  softeii^ft  Hght  iii^ 

I  -^faMi^mtvyifiSliiMls-  the  tragic  realities  of  life,  so  as  to  cofn4 

I  mm§\M^i%  ft  ^  (itetui'esqiie  interest  to  objects  the  most  uosightljr' 

I  MilfffevoHiny.    THecf  by  this  test,  this  deeply  tragic  navratiiro 

[  iltti!rtJbe  admitted,  whatever  be' its  faults^  to  be  poetry.       :         * 

<  The  eldest  now  her  alphabet  coiiM' say, 
'•    '  ' '    And  knedy  and  jom  her  little  hands  to  pray 

'   That  God'  papa,  mammay  and  self  would  bless,  ! 

And  in  a  few  small  words  her  wants  express. 
'    The  next  dear  fading  by  himself  could  stand ; 
Nay,  round  the  garden  with  his  sister's  hand 
,      Could  trot  $  four  teeth,  and  five  good  words  had  he, 
'         When  a  third  nursling  smiled  upon  mv  knee. 
I  loved  them,  for  they  all  resembled  her. 
Their  dearest  mother  . —  •  — -■    ' —  * 

*  A  more  accommodating,    pleasant  man  ) 
I  never  yet  had  known.     Propose  what  plan  t 
We  might,  and  he  agreed  to  it.    He'd  play 
And  prattle  with  the  children  half  the  aay. 
And  at  our  evening  fire  how  well  he'd  quote 
The  touching  tale,  or  cheerful  anecdote» 
Which  he  had  gathered  in  the  last  campaign    . 
He  fought  in  Egypt,  Itldy,  or  Spain  1 
Or  join  my  Constance  in  some  song  she  loved, 

. Aod '  then  commend  what  he  had  first  improved  ; 

Or  take  the  book,  and  read  instead  of  me ; 

Or  favorite  lines  recite  from  memory. 

This  constant  round  of  little  pleasing  arts 

In  our  new  inmate,  quite  engaged  our  hearts : 

We  took  him  to  us  almost  like  a  brother. 

And  blefssed  the  day  that  brought  us  near  each  other.' 

*  *  «  «  •  »         '  « 

*  I  first  observed  that  our  domestic  prayers 
Were  not  so  regular.    The  household  cares 
Seemed  irksome  too ;  and  in  the  shop  of  late, 
The  customers  were  often  left  to  wait. 
The  children's  faces  were  not  kept  so  clean. 
Nor  frocks  so  neat  and  white  as  tney  had  been : 
And  Constance  too  began  at  home  to  wear 
A  tawdry  gown  and  discontented  air. 
For  the  first  time  she  slighted  my  caress, 

.And  haunted  public  places,  and  loved  diress: 
Was  happy  only  when  away  firom  me. 
And  most  so  in  Von  Kuhlman's  company.' 
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i^^  is  minute  and  aocorate  painting :  the  coloi'trUig  is  sober  , 
a«i  rt^ty.'  But  the  narration  of  the  manner  in  which  he  tracked  . 
the  villain  when  he  fled,  reproaelietl  him  with  his  baseness,  and 
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left  hioi  ii){$enibly  w^uoded,  is  gtfcm  in  hiigiiif  e  wbiott.  t( 
tiipQs  piM^takes  more  oC  literal  IrutK  and  forty?  Uian  oC  pfietiiMil 

apriety,  Wc  could  have  wished  that  one  exDceMfwi  at  Icaat 
been  suppressed.  The  deiitb«bed  of  Uu^  wire  wi|l  remind  tbe 
re^der^  of  Crabbers  Sir  Owen  Dale.  It  is,  however,  do  jiecond* 
hand  copy  of  nature, 

■  She  sat  up  in  her  bed  arrived  in  white ; 
I  never  saw  sq  beautiful  a  sighu 
Or  80  affecting.    Ere  the  door  I  crossed, 
Obe  boding  look  informed  roe  all  was  lost. 
Oh  her  fair  cheek  appeared  the  hectic  bloom« 
And  in  her  eye  the  watchfire  of  the  tomb  ^ 
And  an  unearthly  radiance  in  her  air 
Bespoke  her  journeying  from  a  world  of  care.** 

She  diesy— hia 

*  dimmed^  degraded,  ruined  All»*— 

and  tlie  atate  of  mind  into  which  this  event  plunges  binn,  h  wall 
imagined,  although  the  language  ill  accorda  with  the  auppoaed 
character  of  the  suicide. 

*  Oh  I  'twas  a  heavy  time  of  mist  and  gloom ! 

My  thoughts  were  mostly  groping  in  the  tomb. 

Busy  with  things  obscene-^worms,  bonest  and  daft 

Comns  and  shrouds^^-and  would  not  turn  awa^ 

My  spirit  was  copped  up;  my  views  were  chained 

Down  to  mortality.    I  never  gained 

One  glimpse  of  God  or  Heaven ;  1  breathed  no  prayer ; 

Nor  thought  of  meeting  her  I  loved  elsewhere. 

Chastised  but  not  corrected,  there  I  stood^ 

In  sullen,  stupid,  unrelenting  mood : 

No  humblings  felt,  no  reibrmation  planned ; 

Kissed  not  the  rod  as  in  a  Father's  hand; 

But  o*er  my  loss  still  brooded  and  complained* 

And  slighted  every  comfort  that  remained. 

But  ah !  my  spirit  from  its  trance  awoke ! 
A  second  thunderbolt  upon  me  broke. 
^  Thy  child  is  dving/'  smote  upon  my  ear«— 
My  child  !  my  child  !*«* 

The  chief  difficulty  which  the  poet  has  to  surmount  in  a 
fancy -piece  of  this  description,  (for  a  fancy-piece,  of  course,  it 
is,)  IS  to  preserve  a  perfect  harmony  in  the  narration,  so  that  the 
feelfatgs  and  sentiments  ascribed  to  the  individual  in  the  succes* 
aire  stages  of  his'  miserable  career,  shall  be  appropriate  not 
only  to  his  imagined  situation,  but  to  tbe  character  the  aituatioo 
ia  supposed  to  have  induced.  It  is  comparatively  easy  for 
thtt^mind  to  place  itself  in  an  imaginary  situation, — it  is  what  is 
contltiual|y  done  under  tbe  simple  operation  of  hope  and  fear  by 
those'Wh0  are  no  poets, — and,  by  intensely  dwelling  upon  tbe  cir* 
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mrtflitMffes  bf  sucti'A  Mtua'tioh,  to  tetlit^.  In  a  mote  Q^  1e5!!S  pci'l 
l(M^t  iritfnnir,  th^  fbdin^<<  ithich  ie  Would  occisi6ti.  What  ite 
hkye' actuaHy  Mi  in  circamstances  bearing  the  fajutest  analogy 
td  ihe 'im^g^ttidry  oned,  is  sufficient  to  supply  the  ifancj  with  f 
hinVtd  %drk  Upon  ;  and,  by  multiplying  that  feeling,  as  it  mre, 
by  each  additional  circumstance  of  aggravation,  we  seen:!  to  our- 
aelves  t<^  arrive  at  the  idea  of  what  it  would  amount  to  in  the 
^▼eii  predieament.  But  to  imagine  the  moral  effect  that  ahftft 
be  produced  en  either  one's  own  itiindy  or  on  that  of  another,  by 
phyaieal  suflbring,  is  a  far  different  effort.  To  conceive,  not  of 
feelings,  btit  of  tne  effect  of  those  feelings  on  the  character,  and 
to  embody  that  ebaracter  in  a  distinct  personal  subsistence,  beai^-* 
ing  no  resemblance  to  our  present  self  except  in  tile  eom^^ 
men  attributes  of  humanity, — and  to  make  that  ideal  being  tbinky 
and  speak,  and  act  in  a  way  foreign  from  our  own  feelings,  but 
strictly  appropriate  to  the  character  with  which  we  have  invested 
him^^^this  is  the  triumph  of  imagiiiation.  This  is  what  Shak- 
spemcR  pre-emineal^  has  done.  Thia  is  what  Lord  Byron,  with 
all  his  great  powers,  cannot  do.  The  language  of  the  imaginary 
recital  in  the  present  poem,  is,  in  many  passages^  extremely 
natural  and  pathetic,  but,  as  a  whole,  the  temper  in  which  it  is 
given,  doea  not  answer  to  the  idea  of  the  gloomy,  degraded,  de- 
spairing being  who  could  resolve  on  such  a  death.  One  rather 
imagines  as  hie  portrait,  Spenser^s  fine  personification  of  De- 
spair,— the 

'  *  —  cursed  man  low  sitting  on  the  groandi 
Musing  full  sadly  in  his  sullen  mind  ; 
His  greasy  locks,  long  growen  and  unbound. 
Disordered  hung  about  his  shoulders  rounds 
And  hid  his  face ;  through  which  his  hollow  eyue 
£A>oked  deadly  dull,  and  stared  as  astound; 
His  raw  bone  cheeks,  through  penury  and  pine. 
Were  shrunk  into  his  jaws  as  he  did  never  dme/ 

Crabbe  would  probably  have  thrown  into  the  portrait  of 
Henry  Schultze  a  gleam  of  tnsantty  ;  and  this  woiild  not  only 
have  heightened  the  efi^ect,  hot  would  have  given  propriety  to 
the  whole  description,  as  strictly  in  character.  Lord  Byrm 
would  have  made  a  Manfred  of  him  ;  nor  would  he  have  let  slip 
the  opportunity  of  putting  into  his  mouthy  some  fine,  terrific,, 
phrenzied  railing  at  human  nature.  Yet  neither,  perhaps, 
would  have  proditced  so  pleasing  a  poem,  deJSicient  as  it  is  JD 
strict  dramatic  propriety,  as, Henry  Schultze«   ... 

Of  the  second  poem,  the  AuUior  says  that  it  . 

<  is  lU(;^wisc  in  some  degree  founded  on  fact,,  and  ofiem  sn  attempt  ta 
develQp  a  highly  interesting  and  poeticial  process  of  thought  and  feeK 
infg,  wnibh  ne  doea  not  recollect  to  have  before  seen  exhibited  at 
length  In  verse.    It  will,  perhaps,  in  parts  remind  the  reader  of  thosef 
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pawage»  of  Cowper's  esUriuardiffflqr  ^^  Metaait -ot*  iiB  own.ewly 
Life/'  in  which  he'ddlneaUi-tlnB  workioffKofiiie  lictet  and  mind 
under  strong  reli^us  exciteoieni.  Tliie  At^otiiy'-no  means  pledges 
himself  for  the  absolute  corredtness  of  the  vel^ioai.  edmtions  there 
exhibited.  It  is  enough  for  hnti  Uiat  such  omolbils  frequently  exiac,  uid 
therefore  afford  a  legitimate  subject  for  poetical  descripttdn/ 

The  Savoyard  is  oom^iderably  the  loogeal  and  the  nMMt 
finished  poem  of  the  two.  In  this,,  the  Autlior  baa  pot  forth 
all  his  powers,  and  has  displayed  muoli  orHCinaHty  as  well 
as  yigour  of  imagiiialiofi,  and  poetical  ikilU  Thelntrodiictory 
fines,  by  the  solemnity  of  their  character,  apprifiMately  serve 
to  prepare  the  reader  for  the  tale  itself.  It  op^wawith  tha  foU 
lowing  beautiful  little  picture. 

*  Years  now  have  fleeted,  since  I  rambled^ 

A  lonely  stranger,  in  Uie  laqd    , 
Where  losel  Pleasure  long  has  gambolled,- 
With  sister  Folly  hand  in  hand;  '' 

And  still  surviving  chanse  and  cbaaoe, . 
Writes  shame  upon  thy  forehead,  France*   ^ 
And  there  I  heard, — I  hear  it  yet^— 
A  tale  my  soul  can  ne'er  forget. .  . 
Deep  on  my  thrilling  brain  'twas. then; 
Engraved,  as  with  an  iron  pen ; 
And  comes  at  every  vacant  hour  ,-.,  ,i ,  i 

With  all  its  first  o'erwhelming  power. 
-    '         Long  have  I  felt,  I  scarce  know  why, 
A  wish  to  tell  it  ere  I  die.' 

'  One  Autumn's  eve,  the  setting  day 

Upon  a  dreary  moorland  found  me,  ^ 

Alone,  and  weary,  and  astray, 

And  nought  widi  sense  or  speech  around  me. 
In  vain  my  way-worn  steed  I  spurred. 

Or  guide  or  shelter  to  descry: 
The  whistling  breeze  or  startling  bird 

Was  all  tlmt  met  the  ear  or  eye. 
And  now  the  sun  descending  fast 
O'er  tbe.lmig  waste  has  look'd  his  last; 
And  in  his  parting  purple  beam 
The  scattered. grejr-stones  round  me^aai. 
The  upland  pool  is  crimson'd  o'er; 
And  the  old  croes^  with  lichen. hoar, 
Far  to  the  westward,  lone  and  hif^. 
Stands  in.  relief  againit.the  aky« 
At  last  the  wMa  ia  passed  fram  sUi^ 
And  leavea  me  to  the  lonely  nighc' 

A  feeble  ray  breaikiti^  oil  the  darkness,  directs  %tin  to  a  Uttk 
hut,  from  the  master  or  which  henieets  with  a' hospitable  recep- 
tion, tendered 
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'  with  an  air  and  grace 
•  .>.•'    -      That  saitsd  IH  soroagha  place.      ■  .       ■ 

Of  huddb-qpe  lie  aeaiiied 9  aad  though 
.        Hit  locks  wer^  sprinkled  o'er  wkh  snov^k       - 
v'^iL  His  stra  was  firm  and  full  of  tone^  ... 

'^- ^  .y-         .And.  mind  dwoogh  all  his  features  shone. 

Grief  he  had  felt ;  his  cheeky  his  brow 

Told  this;  but  all  was  over  now  ; 

And  Resi|;hatioiCi  in  its  stead, 
'"'''    '   .    Her  m'cMlitfht  stilhless  o'er  them  shed. 
^'"'  PiSBions  had- ra^  t  Remorse^  Despair/ ' 

/  o'  ..         Had  'waved  iheir  wildest  banners  cbere; 

•    Bjit  belter,  influence  shaded  down 
vU     .i:,fi«ck  dtemer  look»  each  darker  frowo^ 

And  lefl  his  features  more  serene,    •        . 

More  calm,  than  if  they  ne'er  hid  been. 

In  aH  he  said  and  did,  'twas  shewn 

He  better  dajs  and  scenes  had  known. 

And  mucb  had  fdt,  and  much  had  learned^ 

Where  man  is  busiest;  but  had  turned 

From  lifb*s  vain  bustle,  sick  and  tired, 

And  now  to  loftier  joys  aspired. 

For  he  was  now  a  man  of  prayer. 

Of  altered  views,  and  meekened  air. 

To  other  aims  and  feelings  given. 

His  help  in  God,  his  hope  in  heaven,' 

To  his  visiter,  when  free  converse  had  conciliated  bis  confi- 
^leoee,  the  recluse  discloses  bis  fearful  history.  Born  in  wild  Sa- 
^py,  the  child  of  a  pioiis  mother,  he  was  trained  to  the  love  of 
virtue  and  of  freedom,  and  grew  up  a  youthful  enthusiast,  ardent, 
anguine,  and  fearless.    Just  as  he  touched  on  manhood, 

'  the  fires  that  long  were  nursed 

In  goaded  France's  boiling  veins. 
In  biasing  fury  forth  had  burst, 

To  light  the  desperate  to  her  plains. 
The  magic  pencil  of  Rousseau  . 

Threw  9U>ry  round  their  darkest  aiois, 
A^d  made .  severer  spirits  ^ow 

With  half  his  own  enthusiast  flames. 
Beneath  his  all-distorting  pen. 

The  wrong  was  ri^ht,^  Uie  false  was.  tru&4 
Foul  license  seem'd  the  rights  of  men,  i- 

And  madueis  wore-  a  sqoer  luie. 
Wild  Anarchy . took -Freedomfs  guise, '     -..? 

And  SentimeDt  Religion's  tmlanyi.   .. 
And  Jboft  uBvetled  her  ^oako^  egres,:/  •  :>  /^ 

And  walked  abcoad  o^eit  feaa  anil'sbuuMu' 

^'■'^il  ;.    i  '.JEiapli-  better,  tjrait,  eaclitti>ri|^ier')iiie  ;  ■':r.  '-'.i-  :>  C- 
•i^'^y  -ii.uWwBitaU  *thrt  wet.  wc  stfipl?DgS.xicw.>:   vj    .  -i>  ^v-^ 
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High  lib^rtyV  ramaMic  oause,  .  ' 

To  right  a  u9Mi9sfs  Iranpted'iRMi 
To  bow  the  head  of  tjraat  andet 
Cast  8VipeniUtioD'4  chains  aeid^, 
To  do,  t^  iriuroph,  to  i^heril, 
The  ekuQis  of  i^lf-asserting  m^rit';— 
These  were  the  dassliiip  iii«leor  ligbU;! 
That  lured  him  from  his  native  hei^Ui 
His  simple  hoiMe,  his  mother's  eare«      ^    * 
To  soenes  of  treflsoiii  bloodi  despair.* 

'  Soon  with  the  democratic  band. 

He  pledged  the  mutual  vow  and  hand ; 

And  shared  their  counsels  and  their  toils. 

Their  arms,  their  triumphs,  crimes,  and  spoils. 

True,  what  he  witnessed  day  by  day. 

Soon  chased  his  golden  dreams  away ; 

As  under  freedom^s  specious  name, 

He  traced  dark  passion's  seliith  ahn. 

Ambition,  vengeance,  thirst  of  blood, 

And  Avarice  m  her  meanest  mood. 

True,  he  disdained,  he  loathed  at  first ; 

Yet  found  his  fetters  hard  to  burst! 

His  Rubicon  of  guilt  was  passed. 

His  choice  was  made,  his  die  was  cast. 

With  spirit  moveless  from  its  end, 

With  heart  that  breaks,  but  will  not  bend. 

Once  launched  on  that  impetuous  streaoi, 

A  base  retreat  was  not  for  hin^; 

But  he  must  ride  the  onward  wave 

To  port  or  wreck, — success  or  grave. 

The  hope  of  glorVf  fear  of  shame, 

Still  roused  ambition's  failing  flame, 

Still  goaded  on  his  sickening  heart, 

In  each  dark  seene  to  bear  its  part; 

Till  on  he  rushed  in  desperate  zeal. 

And  left  no  pause  to  thmk  or  feeU 

But  sought  to  lose,  in  guilt's  oncosis 

Of  goilt  the  stittg  and  ooMci<(osMjasa» 

Nor  failed  he.    Consoieace,  often  scofDodi 

At  lenoth  no  more  addressed  or  warned. 

In  his  Dlack  trade  he  mended  Ihst,    ' 

Nay,  found  his  j»y  in  it  at  last, 

Of  aU  that  dealt  m  shrieks  and  blood, 

The  readiest  partisan  he  stood ; 

And,  thsougb  the  Reign  ef  Terror,  none 

Could  boasi  teere  wreaths  than  he  bad  won. 

And  plucked,  all  wet  with  Kose  and  tiaie, 

Fron  hushaadsS  brothers',  ftthers'  biers.* 

The  horrors  of  t^e  dungeoe,  the  scaflSbld,  eod  the  battle-plain, 
are  represented 'as  bavigg  foimed  pait  of /the  terrible  lecilal. 
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<  Himself  had  tetm  one  teanleouB  spdt. 

With  all  iu  iMMUei,  thus  o'artbrotrik ; 
It  lived, — it  wa%-  *<Liid  It  was  oot» 

Ere  twice  the  Sibi  had  o'er  it  flown  1 
There,  peaceful  homes,  on  hiJl  of  greeo« 

Shone  sweetly  through  the  evening  air ; 
And  kine  and  browzing  sheep  were  8een» 

And  townsfolk  sauntering  here  and  there. 
The  setting  sun  went  down  upon 

A  busy  scene  of  |^ee  and  k^, 
Where  towers  and  spires  shot  up  like  firesr 

Illumined  by  his  parting  smile. 
From  chimney  white,  in  golden  light. 

The  curling  smoke  waa  upward  borne  : 
That  town  in  evening's  sky  shone  brighti 

As  virgin  on  her  bridal  mom. 
Ah !  little  deemed  that  glittering  town. 

As  her  evening  bells  rang  sweet  and  cleart 
As  the  sun  to  her  shepherd's  pipe  w^ent  down, 

What  ruthless  foes  were  hoverinff  near! 
That  lovely  town,  ere  midnight  tolled. 

Bathed  the  broad  heaven  in  bloody  light; 
And  shout  and  shriek  confusedly  rolled. 

Pierced  from  her  streets  the  ear  of  night. 
Were  seen,  from  wondering  plains  below, 

Red,  naked  rafters  blazing  there. 
Wild  forms  careering  to  and  fro. 

And  swords  thick  flashing  through  the  glare. 
At  morn,  bl^ck  ruins  shewed  the  pTaoe 

Where  shone  that  town  in  evening  pridos 
There  living  thing  no  eye  could  trace. 

Nor  souM  nor  murmur  ear  desorieds 
Save  where,  in  one  tall  lonely  tower,  ^ 

A  clock  still  went  and  wafled  on  high, 
And  rung  unheard  the  dreary  hour 

To  echoing  walls,  and  wind,  and  sky.* 

We  most  make  room  for  the  equally  graphic  doHeriplion  of 
a  scene  of  kindred  horror — ^tbe  nayade;  the  fatal  bmi^  gKding 
mi  midnight  down  the  drifting  tide,  bearing; 

— <  within  her  crowded  womb. 
At  once  their  prison  and  their  tomb. 

Her  human  -cargo  to  the  deep. 
The  fisher  on  the  distant  shores 

That  spreads  his  nets  along  the  iteep. 
Hears  one  shrill  stifled  cry«— *no  narer-*- 
One  sudden  plunge. — 'Tis  not  the  cry 
Of  the  wild  curlew  in  the  midttight  sley.; 
'Us  not  the  plunge  of  the  sea-^d^  keepji^        ....     .  } 
His  giant  sporU  while  thd  work!  is  sleeping. 
A  stranger,  di^arier  sOiiild  thaft  th^e  -         ''        ' 
Rolls  there  along  the  far,  dark  seas. 
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1^2  Henry  JSpHmttze,  mtd'^utKnr'' P^eaii. 

The  coDicwiu  rtan  the  reu.  must  tell,.'  "''    .  ',■ 
Aud  the  winds  that  aing  their  Tuiieral  'bnell ;    -     , 
And  the  big  gn^n  wave  that  slowly  rolls 
O'er  twige  two  hundred  buried  •ouu.^ 

At  length,  the  inasler- demon,'  Robe^ierre,  is  arre^lea  iii 
tbemidet  uf  his' Satanic  reign,  antl  tb^  '  Savoyard!,  bec^tnes 
involved  in  the  ruin  of  his  party.  He  is  dragged  wilU  'bis 
fellow  victims  to  [irisop, 

'  mid  .yell  and  ihout, 
,  1''>  wait  the  doom  they  dare  not  doubL' 

Hercj  tbe  mind  nhicli  had  faced  death  in  -  every  frantic  fono, 
if  lauleio  quail  and  shudder  at  bis  alow  and  measured  apfirtMuh. 
lir  tbe  dreary  pause  wbicli  ensues,  tbe  simple  M«Mtsof<boytieed, 
bis  native  bills,  his  mother,  rush  on  bis  mnembrance,  uMI<MM 
guihy  interval  unfolds  itself  to  his  review  in  all  its  atroeit^.'  AlniM 
(ha  agonies. of  fear,  ampense,  and  reoMrse,  he  is  eempdle4t* 
join  iir*  the  gbutly  minfa,  the  desperate '  glee*  trf'liis  ivoklMi 
esmpaoioBs,  while  he  lostbes  their  revelry,  and  longs  fbr,  yet 
dmrna,  the  elill  and  stagRant  solitude  of  the  tomb  as  thu 
wbitb,  pertiapa,  may  not  be  an  eternal  sleep.  In  tlfU  state 
oCm tod,  be  dreams  one  nigbt,  that  be  dies,  tlial  hin  consoioM 
body  is  consigned  to  tbe  clay,  and  that  at  length  tb«  twbnd  «f 
tbe  last  trumpet  lireaka  upon  his  slumber,  and  aunmons  bim  to 
meet  bis  doom,  Tbe  dream  is  very  vividly  described,-  and  with 
ttwful  propriety.  Its  terrible  deuilsare  such  aa  tbe  conscience 
has  not  unfrequently  caUed  up  to  the  imagination  of  the  sinner 
in  (be  visions -of  the  night  with  more  or  less  distnioUiesa,  and 
tbe  reoolleclion  of-  whioh  baa  made  him  tremble,  like  (be 
Assyrian  monarch  at  the  Imnil-writinff,  in  the  midst  of  his  re- 
velry. The  prisoner  wakes  widi  the  fierce  energy  of  his  emo- 
tions, yet  scarcely  knowing  in  which  world  be  wakes.  .  We  have 
not  room  to  insert  the  description  which  follows,  of  bis  pbren- 
zied  despair :  it  is,  we  have  no  doubt,  painted  from  the  bfe ; 
it-has,  at  least,  all  the  force  of  truth.  With  kugh  and  je^ 
Ilia  fellows  press  around  him,  and,  reading  |ii^  inward  aguuy, 
mock  at  his  suflerings.  One  only  wish  cngrDiweti  bim — 
*  To  live!  on  any  terms  to  live/ 
Day  after  day  and  nighl  after  fiigbt  suooaedf  without  his 
being  conscious  of  tbe  change,  without'  bia  ola«ing  his  eyes  in 
»ileep.  He  hopes  that  bia.  tbnibbing  braiu  m«y  ftfil,  hut  his 
'  sober  senses  would  not-set.* 

' "  I  was  a  public  icora ;  tliey  came. 

And  look'd,  and  laugh'd.upon  roe  tlierc; 

Yet  rdt  1  not  offence,  nor  shtune. 

Nor  wrath  I  no,  nought  but  sUrk .  despair. 


I  took  no  pains  their  eje'  to,  sb.MD, 

Felt  no  desire  tt^elr  taunts  toquelt;-  e     - 

Such  plaything  raoocb  were  not  for  onip  •       ,  i 
Who  sat. upon  the  brink  of  Hetf.'** 

We  now  arrive  at  tlie  most  delicate  part  of  tlie  t^e  j  (he 

Kuifden  transition  wliidi  is  represented  as  takinc^  plat;e  in  the 

mind  of  the  prisdher,  from  utter  darkness  and  despair  to  hope 

hihI  joy,  and  that  wftbout  any  visible  means,  or  any  pbaqge  ia 

his  external  circumstances.    The  possibility  of  such  a  transi- 

tiuii     will    not   be  questioned  even    by;  tiiose    who  would  be 

disposed   to  resolve  such  a  fact,  occurring  in  real  life,  into 

{NH-ely   pbysioal  causes ;    and   its .  possibility,    or    mtberv  Jli 

«€:oardfiiice  with  well  known  and  aoorediled  fiietSy  bekifif  ad* 

miUfKi,  the  Author  bad  a  90od>rigbt;  to  introduce  tiio'ciiovai^ 

Hlmiiee  into hm jtele^ ^wuthout  beiog  cooMDitled  loany  tbeotogical 

l>r . ;|ibysioiogical  opimeo  on  <  the  subject.!  And- as  be.aeeoit  19 

-waive  tbe  question  ss  to  the  oorrectoess  and  origin  of  itbfi  roll* 

I^Miiis  motions  exhibited,  wo  are  not  taiduied  to  enter  into  sny 

needW^  disOuHsion.    In  referenee  to  the  case  oF  Coirper^-  we 

liikire  expressed  our  aeptiments  mticb  at  large  in  reyiewiiig 

tlie  '^  Memoir  '^  dhided  to  *;  and  to  that  article  We  Wiali  to  nrfer 

our  readers  for  the  best  commentary  we  can  oficr  on  moral  phe*- 

UQKieiia.  of.  thi»  very  interesting  d^cription. 
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*  **  iSiit  Heaven'  bad  gifts  for  sinful  men 
I  Kttile  knew  or  thought  of  then ; 
And  on  my  night  of  fear  and  sin 
A  ray  of  peace  at  liast  broke  in: 
>'A  blessed,  bright,  benignant  ray. 
The  herald  of  eternal  day. 
4n  ibis  dark  dotage  as  I  sate, 
.Wrapt up  in  myapproaobing  late, 
A  message  reacb'a  me— whence*  or  hov, 
I  knew  not  then,  1  know. not  now; 
Unless  some  angel  in  his  fllsht. 
Touched  by  my  dark  and  piteous  plight, 
Transgressea  the  bounds  he  was  assigned, 
And  dropped  if  on  my  sullen  mind. 
But  there  it  was,  as  clear  and  bright 
As  if  transcribed  in  lines  of  light. 
It  .fixed  and  filled  my  inward  eye. 
And  made  my  heart  run  o'er  with  joy«    > 
'  That  biassed  troth,  that  heavonly  strain, 
Mv  soul  and  it  ne^er  part  again. 
1*11  spend  on  it  my  latest  breati»a        .    . 
And  hog  it  in  the  arms  of  death ; 
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1*11  bear  it  to  the  Judgemeat-seatt 
And  cast  it  down  at  Jesus'  feet  ( 
It  there  shall  be  my  only  plea: 
For  Oh,  it  teDs  my  Judge,  that  He 
UpoR  the  cross  vouchsafed  to  die. 
To  save  from  Hell  such  fiends  as  1 1 

''*  Yes,  it  was  true,  my  Saviour  died 

To  rescue  man  from  sin  and  woe. 
My  heart  at  once  the  truth  applied. 

And  could  not,  would  not  let  it  go. 
I  felt  it  was  my  last  lorn  hope; 

A  stay  to  the  lone  shipwrecked  given ; 
And  grasped  it  with  a  drowning  grope, 

As  sent  to  me  direct  from  Heaven. 
In  confinnation,  word  on  word 

Rose  sweetly  too  from  memory's  store; 
Truths  which  in  other  days  I  heard, 

But  never  knew  their  worth  before. 
Lodged  by  a  pious  mother's  care 

In  the  j^ounff  folds  of  thought  and  sense, 
Like  fire  in  fimt,  they  slumbered  there, 

Till  anguish  struck  them  bright  from  thence* 
The  beacon  lights  of  Holy  Writ, 

They  one  by  one  upon  me  stole; 
Throueh  winds  and  waves  my  pathway  Mit, 

And  chased  the  darkness  from  any  souk"* 

He  finds  a  Bible  in  the  fort,  perchance  soine  eaptive*8  who, 
like  him,  had  found  light  in  bis  despair,  now  kept  only  for 
sport.  He  seizes  it,  and  with  trembling  haste  and  hungry  eye, 
explores  its  aacred  contents.  There  he  finds  every  hope  of 
mercy  confirmed  by  the  laoj^uage  of  God  Uimaelf;  and  a 
state  of  transport  ensues,  in  which  bis  prison  becomes  a  tiome, 
ud  death  loses  all  its  terrors. 

*'*  But  to  my  cell,  I  know  not  how. 

Nor  doom  nor  summons  ever  came. 
They  smiled  upon  me  as  they  passed. 

And  'treated  me  as  one  insane. 
They  oped  my  prison  door  at  last, 

And  sent  me  back  to  life  again.'" 

His  new  and  strange  feelings  on  finding  bimaelf  agaia  at 
large,  are  very  strikingly  delineated.  He  was  prepared  for  <leath, 
but  not  for  a  retnm  to  tbe  business  of  the  world.  Turning  from 
the  scenes  of  his  former  guilt,  he  seeks  bis  native  place,  but  finds 
his  mother  had  died  broken-hearted.  One  day  be  Uogers  among 
the  scenes  of  his  youth,  and  then  returns  to  hide  bimaelf  in  se- 
clusion and  solitude,  from  the  scorn,  and  the  strife,  and  tbe 
temptations  of  tbe  world. 


IfUrwilz^i  Vimlkim  JBebmUsi^.  d6( 

'  '*  I  sought  at  last  this  desert  sppt^ 
And  built  me  here  my  humble  cot ; 
And  taught  my  little  farm  to  smile^ 
'Mid  the  wild  waste  an  Eden  isle. 
And  herei  amid  my  crops  and  flowers, 
I  muse  away  my  vacant  hours; 
And  kneel  betleath  the  open  sky. 
And  serve  my  God  at  mertfJ* ' 

Tlie  copioua  extracta  we  have  given  from    this  poem,  will 
rettder  superfluous  any  more  formal  expression  of  our  opinio   m 
to  ita  merita :  it  will  be  sufliciently  evident,  that  we  view  tbero  aa 
of  no  oommoD  order.    To  those  whom  the  citations  have  faUe4 
powerfully  to  intereat,  we  ahouki  address  any  recoooimeDdatioo  of 
the  volume  in  vain.     We  have,  indeed,  sometimes  beard  it 
brought  against  us  as  reviewers  of  ivorks  of  poetry,  that  we 
ftre  rather  too  easily  pleased ;  and  as  a  crilic^s  aoumeu  is  gene- 
rally reckoned  to  be  in  an  inverse  proportion  to  his  sensibility 
end  good-nature,  we  are  aware  bow  such  a  charge  strikes  at  our 
authority  in  these  matters.    But  we  know  not  how  to  exclude,  in 
pronouncing  upon  a  work  of  imagination,  the  effect  which  It  has 
jiroduced  on  our  own  feelings ;  and  on  the  most  careful  analysia 
of  tbero  in  the  present  instaooe,  after  making  the  amplest  allow- 
l^nce  for  the  interest  attaching  to  the  subject,  and  the  satisfaction 
aflTorded  by  the  Autbor'a  puritv  of  aeotimeot  and  the  indications 
of  Ilia  piety,  we  are  deliberately  convinced,  that  the  pleasure  wa 
have  derived  from  the  peruaal,  is  chiefly  referrible  to  the  quality 
of  his  poetry.    The  minor   poems   are  mere  bagatelles.    The 
*  Infant's  Address  to  the  departing  Day-light'  is,   however, 
extremely  pleasing.    The  volume  u  said  to  be  the  produclion  of 
a  clergyman.    As  he  has  chosen  to  publ'ish  it  anonymously,  we 
do  not  feel  ourselves  at  liberty  to  give  publicity  to  his  name, 
hot  we  know  not  why  be  should  withhold  it. 


Art.  IV.  Vindkta  Hehraica ;  or  a  Defence  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures, as  a  Vehicle  of  Revealed  Religion :  occasioned  by  the  re* 
cent  Strictures  and  Innovations  of  Mr.  J.  Bellamy ;  and  in  Con- 
ftttation  of  his  Attacks  on  all  preceding  Translations,  and  on  the 
Establbhed  Version  in  particular.  By  Hyman  Hurwits.  Svob 
pp.  '90.    London.    18R). 

T17ITH  the  extraordinary  pretensions  and. peculiar  qualifica- 
*"  tiona  of  Mr.  Bellamy  as  a  Biblical  translator,  our  jceaders 
have  already  been  made  acquainted,  in  our  examination  of  his 
version  of  the  Book  of  Genesis.  For  dogmatical  assertions 
and  palpable  contradictions,  fur  ludicrous  errors  and  michievoos 
reprciieiUalioiis,   Mr.    Bellamy  is  altogether  unequalled.    His 
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presumpliurf  has  already  dniwii  down  upon  hiip  an  abtnidant 
nmw'^  of  severe  but  vnt  and  reawnable  repriibvmoq  i  ffMD 
W^icb,  bowever,  it  would  seem  that  he  w  reSoUeil  |b*  JoaafHte 
no  salutary  impref^ion.  He  I9  atill,  in  his  awn  cjxk,  diei'Moct 
accomplished  of  HebratstB^  and  he  drives  on  iiis  trahslalioit  of 
the  pible  with  all  the  ardour  of  s,  man  davotCil  tai»ei4tnp 
prise  of  tlie  least  i|uestionable  necesaitV  >nd  beneRt«nt  I  ui  '- 
Mr.  Hurwilz  will  uvite  with  Itim  all  cMtiieteiit^crttrfanf'ji 
iAe  opinion,  that  there  is  now  very  little  prvubilityttNtt^T^Aar 
,  fke  Ubour  which  has  been  devoted  to  the  elwidftivii  df '.iM 
Scriptures,  any  new  doctrioea  sbotald  be  discovflrett  by  »W>11(*I 
«rilic.'  His  object  id  the  present  work  is  toehew,;llwt  Mr. 
Bellamy^S  attempt  to  give  a  new  sense  to  various  parte 'Ot  ihrt 
Bible,  is  replete  with  miscbieT;  that  the  charges  whieh^&-4afl 
brought  against  precedini;  transistors  ^d  coiiui:i«ttf (om -  wu 
ealtininioua;  that,  while  accusing  others  of  )nooasMte0qr>iAiei) 
himself  tapBt  inconsistent;  and  that  his  errors  are  so  nutteiwis 
a!hd  so  gross  as  most  clearly  to  prove  bis  uUer  uitfiliMsS'fiir 
the  task  which  he  has  undertnken.  Tbese  several  couute  islttie 
indictment  against  Mr.  B.  are  ably  and  salisfaotorily  eupportad 
by  the  evidence  which  he  has  industriously  collected.  -  :•' 
'  ,  It  is  justly  stated  by  Mr.  Hurwitz,  as  a  very  serious  f»kiao> 
ti'on'to  Mr.  Bellamy's  publication,  (hst  '  be  1m»  mlkotwl  ia 
*"liiH  work  such  a  mass  of  infidel  objeolions  against  tbe  Bible, 
*,  as  is  Imrdly  to  be  found  ip  any  single  production  of  Deisttoul 
^Iwriters;,  and  he  has,  in  most  instances,  attached  adegFoa  of 
*  importance  to  them,  which  they  really  <lo  not  mecU.',iTbi» 
is  a  grievous  fault ;  and  it  exists  in  Mr.'  Bellamy's  pagea  ip  its 
v*ry  exoew.  He  -  has  not  been  sparing:  i"  st^leciing  the  choicest 
jirtiolei  from  infidel  writers,  and  has  been  not  a  Utile  injgi!n|o(js 
in  Saving  them  plsusibiliiy.  Some  of  them  are,  probably,  of 
bi»«Wtt  invention.  Are  the  abettors  of  unbelief  prepared  to 
receive  Mr.  Bellamy's  translation  of  the  Scriptures  as  obvioiiqg 
all  their  objections,  and  leading  th^m  as  willing  sulgecls  in 
ll)e  tn\tmpb  of  truth  P  If  not,  it  is  more  than  possiblcii  Itwt  be 
ing.v  be.fqffod  to  have  confirmed  the  pr^udicea,  and  slranafh- 
eiiea  Uie  opposition  of  unbelievers  against  the  reoorda  oc  r- 
vokled  religion. 

'^  Wif  iilgi  in  suiue  former  numbers  ofourworit,  examined  Mr. . 
Bril^tnyVNew^ersioii  at  considerable  length,  we  must  sattsy. 
outtwlrts.'tfrilhe  present  occasion,  T»rith'  reporting',  tbai  Mr.  hb't- 
witz's '*  Vindicin  Hebraicse,"  though  it  does  not  contain  an^  very 
no){^jor«Ar(kiog4p!eeia^im  of  Hebrew  criticism,  fufinhw  ini- 
p)if  ji^tanges  of  tlw  stnage  hlHDdenand  eron  blemishwwMalr 
p,m^v<idQ  the  singular  iMblioatioft  lo  whicn  it  is  opposed.  'Ws 
cutiHatty  eeoMmicBdJtte  the  BtMiul  »tudcnt« 


T 
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Art.'  V«  fHmvititbM  on  ih^  Idioni  of  the  Hdrtto  '  Languasf  ti^ 
sp&Odmg  die  CcMandunication  of  Power  from  Governing  Verbsp 
^aad  the  Indactioii  of  it  iolo  Vert»  Subordinate,  connected  with 
tliijfti.    8vo.    pp^  47*    London. 

MB  ate  «f  *  Vdu  as  prefixed  (o  the  future  and  preter  tenses 
of  Hebrew- terbg,  and  cban^ikig^  their  sis^nification  in  re- 
speelLiof  tlnie)  to  which  '  grammarians  hdve  ji^iveh  the  desig;* 
Rtften^f  Fcmcotiversm,  is  an  idiom  of  the  Hebrew  lafiffuag^ 
wbidh  dvery  expositor  of  its  principles  has  acknowledged  aii  a 
cKflloallf,  and  has  attemptea  tO'  expfain.  Granville  Sharp*s 
rti^,'(which»  by  the  way,  was  welll^nown  before  he  published 
hi^  ulustrHtiona  of  the  usage,)  that  Vau  prefixed  to  tiie  future 
CMMe,  CM  verts  it  into  a  preter,  and  vic9  venuj  aflbrda  qo  as-b* 
flislaooe  towards  the  solution  of  the  case.  Lowth,  in  tiis  flf^ 
itenthr  Pirelection,  has  ofliered  some  remarks  on  this  j[)edii1jar 
stmctiire.  But  the  principle  of  this  construction  has  lieycr 
beeiv  antisfa^torily  explained  by  any  writer.  '' 

-Tile  Amtfaor  of  these  Observations  details  ah  hypbthesis  foir^ 
th4  Mltftfon  of  the  cHffieuhy  in  question,  which  we  shalY  state^ 
and  examine '  with  as  much  brevity  as  possible.  He  is  fv^ 
ddnlfjr  not  a  Httte  confident  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  rules  whicli. 
he  jd)MiTer§;'biit  there  is  nothing  oflTensive  in  Kis  manner  jpf, 
Ireatllkg  the  sabject.  He  is  never  dogmatical  or  affected.  He. 
wrH^  fiiroughout  with  good  temper,  and  has  infused  a' spirit^ 
bfserioasness  into  his  philolosrical  speculations.  His  ^Tbeoreiiii**, 
i»fi3  follows.  t-         b        r  .        ,,,. 

'  Wiien  Verbs  are  connected  in  Hebrew  (the  oonnamm  bffaig 
generally  indicated  by  the  sign  i  prefixed  to  the  latle!r)»  the  Powea^ 
whether  temporal  or  modal,  of  the  first  or  6overnii\g  Yerb  i^  <!9n^ 
rounicated  from  it,  and  inducted  into  the  Verb  followmg.,  Jin^/irh^i 
ever  be  the  power  {iroper  to  the  latter  Verb,  it  still  retain^  it^  uf^ 
•ubordinately ;  bat  that  which  is  inducted,  becomes  the  meyi^ifii^fL 
power.  IP  a  third  Verb  follow  in  connexion^  and  so  ohVttie  p^wet. 
ooaamuaieated  from  each  successive  Veib  to  that  next'  fblToWing,' 
without  destreying  its  proper  subordinate  power,  is  the  sirthe'ab  was* 
previously  inducted  into  the  former.'  ■    .     t> 

le  iiDflyiag  this  Theorem,  it. must  be  observed,  that  t^f fPffb 
from  wnicli  the  power  is  oonvmunioated,.  anil  the  verhiuto  wbiek 
it  b  inductedy^  must  be  in  the  sameseriea  or  system  .ef,4si^n. 
h^:iion.'  ....■;".....„*•'•.  \;-.- 

^ iWare  diflfereiit SYSTEMS  dPCONNEXIONi  whifefijlo  i^- 
lalicmt^  em  another,  maybe  catlddeiit/oriaiid^^MV'  systetMf:'  ^Mkj6t: 


■jpWmis,  1^ .  instance,  miij  he  Mistorical  ISarradoos;  wttbitf  these; 
at  dlfierent  intervab*  there  may  be  Siiuior  ^Fsteiiis  9  DigtesBoni  per* 
haps,  or  Speeches ;  end  within  these,  there  may  be  other  systems 
still,  such  as  Speeches  told,  variations  in  the  mode  of  expression,  pa- 
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rendietteal  sentences^  Ac.  But  each  system  is  tobecomidersd  &#; 
piirattly  in  ittelfwith  reference  to  Induction ;  and  tlibngli  it  be  inter- 
yq^ted  by  an  intervening  system,  it  may  not  be  terminated  %  k»  bnt 
be  continued  again  after«vards.'  -  i 

This  doctrine  of  systems  of  connexion,  has  long  pnaintaiBrd 
a  placie  in  the  Works  of  some  Hebrew  Grammarians.  It  will 
be  found,  we  apprehend,  to  avail  our  Author  builittle  mi  his 
attempt  to  elucidate  the  usaf^e  of  the  Fate.  Instead  of  foU^w- 
ing  him  step  by  step  through  the  several  passages  to  whicli  he 
btis  applied  his  theorem,  we  shall  satisfy  ourselves  with  re^ 
marking  on  the  following  instances  of  its  employment. 

<  Isaiah  ii«  1,  2. — Tke  toordihat  Isaiah  ike  San  of  Amos  saw  con» 
cemif^  Judah  and  Jerusalem^  and  ii  toas  in  the  after  part  of  the  dtt^; 
i.  e«  'Ae  matter  revealed  was  foreseen  as  then  to  be :  this  is  the  title.* 
—Then  begins  the  Prophecy  itself  with  great  boldness  and  graafeur; 
•—Established  shall  be  the  mountain,  &c.' 

*^  In  Is.  liii.  The  application  of  tbe  theorem  will  alter  the  camsaom 
translation  of  the  second  verse,  and  fix  tbe  meaning  of  the  passage.— 
Who  hath  beUeved  our  report,  and  the  ARM  OF  JEHOVAH^  unto 
nAom  halh  he  been  reveakd,  and  raised  up  as  a  tender  sucker  in  hU 
si^f  and  as  a  root  from  a  dry  Ground  ?  Where  is  the  Believer,  to 
wnase  spiritual  sight  JESUS  has  thus  been  revealed  in  his  hamflia^ 
tion'-^&c. 

Such  is  the  Author's  rendering  in  both  these  examples.  If 
the  exigencies  of  his  system  require  alterations  like  tbe  pre* 
ceding,  it  will  be  necessary  only  to  exhibit  them,  in  order  satis* 
factorily  to  disprove  its  pretensions  to  truth.  With  sucb pre- 
sumptions against'  tfie  soundness  of  his  hypothesis,  as.  will  be 
immediately  suggested  to  every  competent  examiner^  with, 
the^e  sj3eciniens  of  its  application  before  him,  the  Author  will 
not  be  thought  to  have  thrown  more  light  on  the  usage  wUck 
be  ba^  attempted  to  explain,  than  his  predecessors.  We  caii^ 
not  recejve  with  confidence  an  hypothesis  which  requires  io  its 
aid,  such  violation  of  grammatical  constructimi,  and  from  the 
application  of  which,  results  such  mistranslation,  as  appear  \a 
the  foregoing  extracts.  Such  cases  as  these  determine  the  cba^ 
raeter  of  the  theorem,  and  are  sufficient  to  satisfy  us,  p(,  its 
ihcorrectness.  > 

1  •  1 


Art.  VI.  Taxidermy:  or  the  Art  of  collecting,  preparing,  and 

ing  Objects  of  Natural  History.    "For  the  Use  of  Museums  and 
Trtfvdlers.    12mo.   pp.  168.    London.  1820. 

npHJEI  preservation,  ia  the  greatest  poasiUe  perfeclioii  of  fMrm, 

-^    texture,  and  colour,  of  tbe  various  suigects  of  tbe  aninial 

and.  vegetable  kingdom*,  is  an  aflfair  of  considcraUe  Mxtoty 

and  labowr  io  the  stwknts  and  profiiasors  df  natiitul  htsf  of  y.  Tbe 


ivpreseohition  of  flawer^^  fruUs,  leaves,  aiid  ibe  diferenC  por-* 
tions»  seccionsy  posiitionsi  ftiid  combiDatioDS  of  plants,  is  so 
renfiily  Qfieicted  by  the  pencil,  as  to  supersede  thi!  nectssiCy  of 
any  process  whatever  for  the  aeoutnulation  of  actual  specimeos  ; 
or,  if  any  additional  illustratioos  be  requisite,  they  are  suppKed 
by  the  common  and  inartificial  methods  of  maceration  and  the 
horiuB  siccus.  The  case  with  respect  to  the  animal  creation  is 
far  different  Though  the  general  aspect  and  attitude  may  \m 
faitlifuDy  expressed,  yet,  there  will  always  remaia  ioaumeraUil 
circumstances  and  variations  beyond  tlie  reach  of  tints  and  oat« 
line.  The  under  feathers  of  birds,  the  difference  of  colouura  be- 
tween the  extremity  and  the  origin  of  the  hair  of  beasts,  the  folds 
of  skin,  with  innumerable  accidents  of  this  kind,  lie  out  of  the 
range  of  merely  superficial  representation.  In  all  these  oases, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  secure  the  means  of  preserving  the 
immediate  subject.  Diflferent  methods  of  effecting  this,  have 
been  devised  by  naturalists.  Both  the  integuments  and  the.  vis- 
cera of  animals  are  liable  after  death,  not  only  to  the  commoft 
rayagos  of  decay  and  dissolution,  but  to  the  equally  iiyttrious  air* 
tacks  of  different  species  of  the  insect-tribe.  Against  these  ii 
has  been  found  difficult  to  obtain  an  effectual  guard,  though 
much  labour  and  ingenuity  have  been  exercised  in  the  searoh 
after  sufiicient  preservatives.  Reaumur,  who,  about  the  middkf 
of  tiie  last  century,  published  a  memoir  on  this  subject,  seems  ta 
have  relied  principally  on  materials,  which,  tbongh  partially  use- 
ful, fml  in  general  application.  The  Germans  divided  the  smaller 
anhnah,  especially  birds,  longitudinally,  filling  the  body  with 
plaster,  and  fixing  the  inner  side  to  the  back  of  a  wooden  frame, 
afterfVafris  furnished  with  glass  in  front.  Maug6,  le  Vaiilant^ 
Dubamel,  took  part  in  this  inquiry.  The  Abb6  Manesse  em- 
ployed alkalies,  which,  from  (heir  well-knownproperty  of  attract- . 
ing  damp,  have  been  found  insufficient.  Mauduyt  and  Dauben-^ 
ton  used  sulphurous  fumigations,  which,  as  might  have  been 
foreseen,  were  destructive,  not  only  of  injurious  insects,  but  of 
all  brilliancy  and  delicacy  of  colour  in  the  subject  itself.  The 
Dutch'  and  the  English  seem  to  have  relied  chiefly  on  the  exchi* 
sioar  of  the  causes  of  decay  by  the  careful  use  of  glass,  wood, 
and  potty.  Oil  of  turpentine,  tanning  liquids,  and  nnguents  of 
di&rent  kinds,  hsTe  been  tried  without  success ;  and  the  only 
efieetual  preservative  has,  at  length,  been  found  in  the  appli- 
catmrel  the  arsenical  soap  invented  by  B6c<finr,  an  apothecary 
at  Melx.  His  preparation  is  now  constantly  nsed  in  the  French 
museMms;  and  though  it  certainly  requires  great  caution  in  the 
handlingir  it  does  not  appear  that  the  woriunen  have  an  yet  sas* , 
tained.  any  injury  in  this  way. 

TliejpA»8eiit  work  will  be  found  te  contain  Tery  ample,  iateHi^ 
gible,  and  interesting  details  and  instructions  on  all  points  con* 
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ntgXeA  with  tlie '  presfrrnfion  of  (lie  varioin  aulyedts  of  itstunl' 
Imtarj,  It  is  written  and  coinpiled  by  M.  Du[r^e,diirr  aft\tf 
ZoeloneBl  Uboratories  of  the  Paris  Mnseum,  Bnil  the  translitmi 
is  fUny  «x«cate<l.  Though  the  fact  Qf  non-orifpnaltty  n  ttol 
•tatcd  m  the  lit)e-pa|^,  there  is  no  attempt  to  conceal  it  io  the 
ether  pirtfl  of  the  volMiue.  The  possessors  of  this  book  wilt 
have  in  a  convenient  nze,  eatoplete  direcliouH  for  the  coDection 
•ad  pfcaervation  of  ibe  different  productiona  of  nalure,  from  itir 
UMdiaens  to  tlie  lowest  forms  of -eTislence.  The  inxtni- 
C  operatioD,  the  different  preparvtions  and  modes  of  a|)- 
),  tfaeinetbodn  of  retaining  ihepeculiaritiesof  flhapcand 
attitude,  are  all  simply  and  ctenHy  slated.  We  have  been  much 
intcMBted  by  some  of  the  delaila,  and  in  inrticalflr  by  the  account 
of  the  moMM  employed  for  preserving  and  mounting  the' ele- 
phant now  in  thtr  French  MtiHeiHi). '  Its  dimensiOira  were  mi- 
nut«ly  and  car^ully  taken,  (he  curves  beins  adjusted  by  htni  of 
lead,  and  la^ce  drawing*  were  made  bn  the  wall  uf  the  woHt< 
shop.  The  dissection  was  then  performed ;- the  skin  wossatu- 
ralM  with  a  solntion  of  alum  ;  and  the  head  and  legs  were  mo- 
flelledjn  plaster. 

'  AH  these  meaniro  being  taken,  Lass'aigne  constructed  a  fectltioui 
body  it  linden  or  chemut  wood.  The  reader  would  And  the  detdl  too 
long  and  too  roinuie  if  we  were  to  describe  the  ingenious  mcthodx 
genemUy  invented  by  LsMaigne,  either  to  cut  the  wood,  or  to  pre- 
■em  the  fbnn  he  haa^iven  to  this  great  mass.  But  to  avoid  all  pro- 
lixity, it  will  be  suffiaent  to  observe,  that  he  composed  this. weodoa 
elepfaant  iu  aucji  a  manner  that  all  the  paru  could  be  sepanted.  He 
opeoedarannel,  (itis  immaterial  on  wbich  side  of  the  body,)  and  in- 
troduced  himself  into  the  interior,  by  means  of  this  opening,  either 
to  diminish  the  thickness  of  the  wood  or  for  any  other  purpose  during 
its  construction  t  the  head,  the  trunk,  all  was  hollow,  so  that  the  body, 
alarming  at  first  from  its  supposed  weight,  might  be  easily  tran^MiTted 
from  one  place  to  another.'     p.  43. 

The  almn-waler  was  then  heated,  and  poured  bmling  upon  the  - 
akin,  wbioli,  when  thus  made  llioroughly  pliant,  was  atretcfatnl 
upoo  the  wooden  shape.  Here,  however,  an  unexpected  and 
appalling  mischant^  occurred  :  the  mod^  was  somewhat  too 
large,  and  the  minute  and  geueral  redtidion  of  ita  ondine  wsa 
not  practicable  without  eadaageriDg  the  oobereoce  of  the  whole 
atruoiurc.  In  thia  dilemma,  it  waa  resolved  to  diminish. the 
thickneas  of  the.skin,  by  paring  away  the  inside.  Five  pateeea 
w«re  employed  on  this  work  for  four  days,  and  the  shmla  whicb 
tbey  separated  from  the  inner  surface,  weisfaed  nearly  SOO  pounds. 
The  ski*  was  again  immersed  in  the  cold  solitUen,  and,  on  ad- 
justing it  to  the  model,  it  fitted  with  the  utmost  precision.  Other 
lerse  aaipials  have  since  been  tnotnited  in  tbejametmRiiiMr. 


Scott'i  Sas9leke9  m  France  ^o.  IM 

Art.  VIL  SktOa  tfM^m^,  Scmnj^  ijrc^is  ti$  French  jPrcf^tikii^ 

to  Pm$  io  J 814/'  Md'hk'*  Para  lt«?«ited:i».lflMi^1rMB 
'doMrvQiUy  pqnilMi  tlieji  w«mdiMrttfteitoMl:by  aiaadb^ii'iMioiiiill 
loaoly  IMiogi  «m1  ao-fiu  w  tbeir  infltieaM  esteflriadv^oaatiifcANri 
to  igi^e  t  satoligy  dirttlvHi  ta  pttblt«  apinioDi.  JkH  ibit,  hmtmitttp 
Wmi  U«ffillidi  hoib  by  ^iiirbla  Md  piwlib  iatlMfiMrmft  a(>^»Wi 
HftTn^  ikMtfiptioii^iiifiA  Mtire^  wilb  i««pect  W  Iha  •t«laoff<«M|i«|y 
itttPanl^  MMtfly  Md  aUy  Mid  ia  Ihaw  wImmi*  HMnMt 
poblmtfoii  ivas  aMiNMidy  onibadatlh  •fliis  soiijt  wWeby  tkmgfi 
lA  iWM«4^ 'sttnel' mMb ftHMtioofpen- the pttUb^dlipfaijiMlrflb 
steaH  •oH^iUljr  of  gesiiift.  It  cottteiiis  mnt^e-jmrni^  i$f^ 
fnmtmi  pathoi  aod  of  great  beauty ;  and  ita  defecia  were  cbar^ 
«Ue«aan  vo  practised,  rather  than  aa  itnakUftd  iiatfd*  WiM 
anouyroous  labours  as  a  journalist,  we  cannot  speak  ftoip.pdnillflkl 
ki^a^ledgf ^  biit  bave  always  understopd  tbeqi  to  be  qf  .ffp«ipetent 
merit* .  Tbiia  &r  we  aocoiDpaoy  bim  ia  his  caireer  vfifki  fa^pftfll 
of-  ramieaU  biA  it  ia  diia  neither  to  iba  dead  nor  t»  the  imhmtM^ 
afwpfcf  9t  bia  laal*ael»  by  wbi^  he  she  wad  bia  preGBMnq^aT^hfi 
iaaagiaary  aUigationaof  wetldly  hoaear  to  (he  iaara  aMM^  in 
thoesrtemis  of  eetithnenlal  eaodmir  aad  aoaiixed  edasaatsuwiOffU 
Vhb  ^wbteh  it  wttifld  be  proper  to  advert  to  the  miatakea  b|Miiiat» 
of  a  conscientious  man,  or  the  miafortones  of  an  fnnbeefft'KM^. 
*' Died  Abner  as  a  (bol  dleth**— this  must  be  die  epitaph  of  tti^ 

aueilis(.  ., 

A  small  portion  only  of  the  present  work  was  left'i^rjlHe 
press.  This  coutains  the  narrative  of  a  tour  through  part  \[)]^lBni^ 
tany  to  Angers  in  Ai^ou,  and  thence  by  water  to  Tours.  The 
Antfiof ^  subsequent  travels  in  Switzerland  and  italyi  are'  pre* 
seotedta  the  form  of  a  journal,  being,  probably,  Kttle  roet-a^haia 
4h0  ntemoranda  he  made  on  his  journey.  .  U  nM>fe  brief  en  thit 
a^o(Mt,«  A«y  are  not'  the  leas-  iaierestiaf*  or  aattsfcotaty.  'Vt>» 
BsAaiy*dlf  French  Liteeature^  wbhib  oeeopies  one  hundred'' waft 
t&ttfpH^eb^  was,  ia  substance,  poMished  tea  llc^view^  ^  iWte 
^'hei«^^  with  additional  matter  aeeorAn^tia  tHe  AaMMt^VH^ 

'  ♦Eaiitic  ileView:  N.  g.  Vol.  IV.  p.  40«._Vtt;T.  p'^Sffei:^  ^'j'l 

fttid.  VpL  Vit  p.  fl09.  ...:....     ^'^    :.>-*i1I 
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102  €coCt*9  Sketehei  in  Franeet  Sic. 

'  In  the  first  chapter,  we  have  a  very  glowing  description  ef 
the  romantic  sicenery,  geniifl  climate,  and  economical  advantages 
of  the  delightful  little  island  of  Jersey :  it  is  *  a  place/  (he  Wnter 
states, '  which  kindles  feelings  of  the  most  agreeable  and  ani- 
<  mated  kind.'  It  is  remarkable^  how  orach  better  acquainted  the 

.travelling  and  reading  orders  of  the  public  are  with  the  remoter 
provinces  of  neighbouring  foreign  territories,  than  with  these  de- 
pendencies of  their  native  Island.  Mr.  Scott's  picture  of  Jersey 
trill  probably  bring  it  a  little  more  within  notice. 

The  Author  landed  at  St.  Maloes,  and  proceeded  to  Dioan  fay 
water.  The  sail  up  the  river  Ranee  is  described  as  remarkably 
beautiful,  this  part  of  Brittany  being  highly  romantic* 

*  France  in  general  cannot  be  called  picturesque ;  by  far  its  greateit 
proportion  is  tatne  and  uninteresting.  The  oanks  of  the  Loire^  sf 
which  they  boast  so  much,  are  very  tame  to  an  English  eye.  Bnt 
the  neighbourhood  of  Dinan  can  be  rivalled  by^Nit  few  spotsin  tke 
world.  The  sides  of  the  Ranee,  ss  we  advanced  up  it,  became  nol^ 
precipitous  and  roclcy.  Castellated  houses  and  cnateaus  vcere  ^een 
on  the  heights*  with  old  fashioned  gardens,  and  a  countless  number 
of  windows.  There  were  numerous  ruins  also,  that  attested  the 
popular  fury  of  the  Revolution. .  .Coming  up  the  river,  you  first  catdi 
sight  of  the  town,  perched  on  high,  overhanging  the  stream  with  its 
decayed  battlements  and  mouldering  towers,  admirably  variegated,  and 
presenting  a  glorious  study  for  a  landscape  painter.  The  river  here 
winds  excessively,  so  that  you  approach  and  recede  firom  this  fine  ob- 
ject for  a  long  time  before  you  reach  it.  The  steeps  on  each  side  axt 
fringed  with  wood  in  some  places,  in  others  they  present  iaaccessftte 
projections  of  bare  dark  grev  stone,  and  in  others  they  afibrd  a  scanty 
nerbage  between  the  rugged  diffi,  which  is  browzed  by  a  few  Acep 
and  goats,  that  are  seen  hanging  in  the  air. 

*  We  landed  at  a  bridge  below  the  town,  to  which  the  ascent  is  re- 
markably steep,  so  much  so,  that  it  would  seem  impossible  for  car- 
riages to  go  up  and  down-  The  walls  of  the  town  became  every  in- 
stant more  interesting.  They  are  very  ancient,  and  are  falling  rapidly 
into  ruin.  Several  detached  hills  near  the  town,  have  each  its  ton 
encircled  hy  the  walls  of  a  decayed  castle.  Winding  footpaths  leaa 
down  from  the  main  road  to  villages  amonffst  the  rocks,  and  in  the 
narrow  valley  below  the  river,  now  above  the  reach  of  the  tide»  runs 
ts  quick  and  reduced  stream.     At  every  fresh  step,  you  discover  a 

inew  feature  of  picturesque  beauty;  new  hills  disclose  ^emaelves; 
new  rocks  start  -up ;  the  spires  of  churches  and  the  CQtt^ges  of 
peasants  discover  themselves,  some  half  way  up  the  mountain^  otben 
Clipping  their  extremest  pinnacle.  The  numerous  fbofpalha  add 
greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  for,  on  catching  tksir  zigsi^g 
lines,  a  single  peasant,  or  a  boy  pursuing  a  goat,  was  seen«  and  lost, 
and  recovered  again,  and  finally  escaped  the  eye  under  SQsae  pro- 
jecting drff. 

*  The  town,  on  entering  it  through  an  old  sateway,  ^  seems  sQent 
ap^  wi»rn  out.     Hie  streets  sAre  empty,  the  bouses  are  fUtog  to 
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|N^cet|  no  ttfl^  of  trade,  or  any  kiiid  of  the  busiDesB  of  man.  '  It  ap« 
pears  to  receive  one  as  to  a  place  of  ot}ier  years.  In  the  summer 
months*  however*  some  strangers  resort  to  it  for  the  sake  of  its  mi- 
neral wdlsy  that  are  situated  m  a  deep  valley  a  mile  from  the  town, 
wher^  tlie  scenery  is  even  more  magnificent  than  it  is  in  that  quarter 
which  I  have  attempted  to  describe.  Never  hare  1  felt  the  fascinating 
power  of  nature  so  strongly,  as  on  the  evening  when  I  first, visited 
Umm  beautiful  wells*  The  sun  was  setting  in  splendour  behind  the 
lofty  rocka,  which  on  all  sides  enclosed  the  valley.  The  path  that  led 
down  to  it  was  steep  in  the  extreme ;  the  goats  were  feeding  on  the 
ahelvesof  the  rocks ;  children  were  hunting  them  from  steep  to  steejl 
with  their  shrill  cries ;  a  single  priest,  in  his  sacerdotal  robe»  was  walk- 
ing slowly,  with  an  umbrella  under  his  arm,  along  a  winding  path, 
throogh  some  low  wood ;  a  feeble  and  bent  peasant  woman,  was  as- 
cending the  hill  painfully,  with  a  white  sack  on  her  back ;  a  dog 
barked  at  the  bottom  from  the  door  of  a  cottage,  and  a  black  lamb 
suddenly  itarted  off  down  the  rock,  playing  a  thousand  fiintastic  freaks 
as  it  ran,  pursued  by  two  beautiful  children.'    pp.  27 — ^9* 

Mr.  Scott  gives  a  similar  account  to  that  furnished  by  Mrs. 
Stothardy  of  the  extreme  filtfainesa  and  wretchedness  of  the 
peas^ts.  *  The  Bretons,'  says  the  latter  in  her  verv  entertaining 
narratiT^y  ^  dwell  in  huts  generally  built  of  mud ;  men,  pigs, 
^  and  childrra  live  altogether  without  distinction  in  tliese  cabins 
*  of  aocumulated  filth  and  misery.'  *  I  could  not,'  abe  adds, 
^  have  atipposed  it  possible  that  human  nature  endured  an  ex* 
'  lateBce  $6  buried  in  dirt,  till  I  came  into  this  province.'  Mr. 
Scott  says: 

'  In  the  course  of  some  pretty  extensive  walks  round  .Dinan,  I  saw 
only  the  most  dissufiting  habitations.  Yet  these  do  not  always  indi- 
cate poverty.  The  peasantry  here  weave  a  good  deal  in  their  'houses. 
Every  room  on  the  ground-floor  had  one  or  two  looms,  three  or  four 
beds,  and  the  litter  occasioned  by  the  roosting  of  fowls  and  ducksl 
In  uhian,  there  is  not  an  inn  that  can  afford  decent  accommodation  to 
travelleis.  I  do  not  mean  accommodation  calculated  for  habits  ex- 
'clusiv^v   English,  but  accommodation  addressed    to  the  common 

wants  of  our  species.' *  The  wretchedness  of  the  cottages  is  beyond 

all  idea*  None  of  them  have  glass  windows.  The  inhabitants  looked 
the  caricatures  of  our  representation  of  the  French  peasants  in  wooden 
shoei :  .yet  the  girls  in  Brittany  are  handsome,  and  the  men,  vm  we 
passed  them  working  on  the  road,  we  found  fine,  strong,  hearty 
allows.    Meat  is  never  eaten  here  by  the  poor  people.' 

.Somelimes^a  family  will  be  found  inhabiting  what  has  the  ex* 
^eninl  appeanuice  of  a  respectable  farm* bouse;  but,  on  nearer 
iBspactioD^  mfea  eighths  will  be  found  to  be  in  ruin,  while  the 
honwbokl  are  huddled  together  filthily  in  the  small  remainder. 

'  At  the  inn  of  a  small  village  called  Chauss^e,  there  was  a  long 
passage  up  stairs  leading  to  six  apartments.  One  of  these  was  open 
to  tile  Bkf,  imoAer  #a^  half  full  of  dhaff,  a  third'  was  but  half  floored, 
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•fiiufth  wuetnp^,  the  fifklitnilMzfii  held  all  tba  bedi  of  tbo  teaifi 
aUala^agtogetlur.  KraleROd  feaile.' 

Mn.  Stothard  deBcrihes  Renaes  as  a  Urge  and  very  B^ree- 
ftble  bitv,  the  streets  befug  itaUch  wider  than  those  of  Paris,  and 
'  femarKably  clean.'  Mr.  Scott  declares  it  to  be  for  the  most 
dart  '  extremely  sbabby  and  dirty.'     Yet,  '  a  number  of  En»- 

*  liah,*  be  waa  mformed,  *  were  settling  there.*  '  Pruvisiooa,' 
be  *die,  '  are  cheap  Kod  the  country  pleasant ;  it  ia,  however, 
'  out  of  the  ttay,  and  will  never  be  so  attractive  lo  the  Eu^lish 
*■  aa  Toun.'  The  fmople  of  Brittaay  afe  particularly  hostile  (o 
the  Es^isb.  Mr.  Scott  aeswuB  a  strange,  and,  in  our  opinion, 
a  nry  iMufTiclent  reason  for    it,    *  ^inoe    tlie  af&ir  of  Sir 

*  RobertWilBon,' he  says, 'English  travellerahive  no  Itfngrt-any 
'  peculiar  CQwrtesiesslrewn  them,'  Mrs.  Slothard  re])resedt»theif 
dislike  of  our  nat^oa  as  being  attributable  in  a  pfinclpal  degree 
t6  the  notion  Uiey  eutertain  relative  to  the  affkir  of  Quib^ron 
Bt^  :  tbey  believe  that  we  aent  the  French  emigrants  there  for 
thte  tourpoSe  of  beine  murdered. 

Vitre,  on  the  road  to  Laralhs,  is  described  as  wearing  the  ap- 
bearance  of  having  remained  stationary  in  condition  for  the  lasf 
ore  hundred  years.  Its  situadon  h  romantic  ;  its  -Venerable 
bttiMt&gs  highly  interesting.     *  A  dead  silence  pervaded  its 

*  narrow  streets ;  scarcely  a  living  object  vtas  to  he  aeen  in 
'  them  ;  not  a  face  at  a  window.'  Its  fine  castle,  which  looks 
down  upon  the  lower  town  from  a  great  height,  is  ia  ruiOsy  but 
the  walls  and  towers  are  magnificent. 

*  "the  yard  of  the  castle  bears  the  moat  impoaing  look  of  antiqni^. 
It  has  the  profound  draw-well,  the  arched  KStew^,  the  watch-tower 
— ^  the  nnest  old  style.  The  Prussians  bad  bivouacked  here,  and 
occupied  the  few  lower  apartments  that  are  sUU  defended  from  th« 
weather.  An  old  woman  resides  in  a  smBll  porter's  lodge,  close  is 
the  draw-bridge,  who  shews  the  ruin  to  strangers.  She  Was  moved 
to  tears  when  she  descxibed  the  place  in  its  pride  and  splendour, 
which  dte  bad  seen.  She  was  on  the  establishment  of  the  castle  in 
her  youth,  and  recounted  the  horrors  of  its  fall  with  strot%  emotion. 
The  destroyed  rooms  were  converted  into  a  revolutionary  prison  :  and 
the  kitchen  was  destmed  for  those  coodeained  to  die.  Some  of  the 
unfortunate  Sunily  to  whom  it  belonged,  were  here  held  iu  captivity; 
and  from  hence  were  taken  to  the  ^ace  of  death.  WhUe  om-  guide 
was  describing  these  things,  she  spoke  in  a  solemn  whisper,  as  if  sur- 
rounded by  the  state  of  past  days,  and  overheard  by  the  spirits  of  her 
murderad  insaters.  In  one  strong  room,  near  the  oeter  gate,  die 
"     '        '    '^'  ma&iat         .-.■.. 


S slice  conined  a  misehievom  ma&iau;  aisd  his  hoirilng  ezeciMisDS, 
irected  againit  the  viskcrs,  whoss  he  heard  near  has,  mingled  theto- 
oskas  with  the  old  woman's  sad  story,  delivered  in  a  lo^r  tone  of 
voice,  thus  producing  an  indescribably  awful  effect.  It  brought  the 
oMUrast  between  the  present  aad  the  past  with  almost  ovei^werii^ 
fiirce  on  'our  feelings.    We  left  the  place,  very  much  struck  with  what 
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we  hftd  86en  aikl  lis^ned  to.  Among  other  things^  we  ilneiietoI4»  thut 
^ome  part  of  the  family,  now  re-establiabed  atraris^  watsuspoctedl 
to  have  lately  visited  the  ruins  of  the  superb  possession^  inc€gnitu 
They  walked  through  the  decayed  salons^  and  stumbled  over  the  frag« 
ments  of  their  glory,  with  looks  of  melanchc!/  grief;  and,  on  going 
away,  a  younc  man  gave  a  handsome  donation  to  the  aged  porteress. 
She  has  since  had  good  reason  to  believe,  that  thb  was  the  lord  whose 
infancy  she  had  nursed.  She  wept  bitterly  as  she  told  ijs  this ;  and 
declared  she  would  have  died  consoled  for  all  the  past  if  she  had  but 
known  him,  and  could  have  kissed  his  hand.'  pp/78-^W. 

Another  striking  illustration  of  the  remark  suggested  by  a 
similar  instance  of  affectionate  fidelity,  related  by  Mrs.  Stothard^ 
that  in  old  countries,  where  the  feudal  sjstem  still  survives  in 
the  habits  of  the  people,  the  tie  of  servitude  often  forms  the 
basis  of  the  strongest  and  purest  attachment.  This  domesiio 
Joyaky  aeems,  in  tbe  lower  stages  of  civiliauuion,  to  supply  IIm 
place,  IB  Bome  measure,  of  other  social  virtues.  It  is  oftea  m, 
bKod^  but  still  a  generous  instinct ;  and  it  is  ottc  of  tbe  worst 
ooftsequeooes  of  .the  adyanoeoMnt  of  society^  that  this  wholes 
some  bond  is  relaxed,  before  Hie  moral  principles  which  should 
come  ill  its  stead,  have  bad  time  to  take  root  in  the  habits  of  the 
peopte.  It  18,  we  fear,  fast  disappearing  in  our  own  cooiilryi*-^- 
except  in  the  pages  of  the  Novelist.  The  relation  of  matftef 
and  servant  is  becoming,  more  and  more,  a  temporary  sordid 
bargain,  involving  neither  sentiment  nor  sense  of  moral  obiig4» 
tion  CO  either  side,  and  is  so  slight  a  oonnexioti  as  td  be  tending 
able  OB  any  pretence  or  caprice.  We  look  upon  this  as  an 
ominous  syomtom  :  it  looks  as  if  the  frame  of  society  was  loosen- 
ing ffom  its  basis  by  reason  of  its  bulk. 

Chateau  Gootier,  on  tbe  banks  of  the  MayencOy  presented  to 
the  Travellers  a  novel  and  most  refreshing  appearaaee :  ita 
cleanliness  gave  it  tbe  air  of  a  Dutch,  rather  was  a  Fiwaoh 
town.  Ob  arriving  at  tbe  iim,  they  were  intradiioed  lAla  ^  a 
^  tidy  and  complete'  kitchen  ;  the  romns  up  stairs  coffe9poli^d 
to  it ;  abd  the  landlady  was  handsome,  phimp,  and  obliging; 
Not  a  beggar,  surprising  to  relate,  is  to  be  seen  hi  the  streets^ 
The  church  is  kept  in  a  state  of  order  and  decency  which  fairly 
astounded  the  visiters,  the  passages  being  actually  matted ;  ana 
on  Sunday,  it  presented  tbe  extremely  unusual  appearance  of  % 
crowded  congregation.  The  sexton  told  them,  that  the  town 
was  famous  for  what  they  so  much  admired  ia  iU  appearanec^ 
and  that '  the  people  are  as  good  as  they  are  etean»*  Mr.  3oe4t'a 
description  really  exoiles  a  strong  curiosity  to  witness  the  phe- 
nomenon« 

Angers,  they  were  forewarned  that  they  should  find  '  a  place 
'  of  very  bad  sentiment :'  its  citizens  are  for  the  most  part 
radicals.    Its  almost  perpendicular  streets  are  dirty,  solemn. 
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iukt  tnd  fhtll.  The  pondero&a  and  lofty  walls,  and  andent 
oulle,  look  (rowniog  down  upoD  the  towo  beneath,  which  bemrt 
the  markfl  of  ht^b  anliquity  aod  departed  grandeur.  The  re- 
■naias  of  the  dilapidated  churdiea  exhibit  Home  of  the  finest 
nfecimeos,  Mr.  Scott  stales,  of  the  earliest  Gothic  ;  and  their 
deaolated  appearance  kindled,  he  adds,  feelings  which  in  iheir 
better  days  they  would  probably  have  failed  to  inspire.  The 
language  in  which  he  describes  the  ef&ct  produced  by  these 
atupeDdcHU  monuments  of  human  Ubour,  is  rather  above  the 
■obriety  of  prose,  but  it  is  highly  descriptive. 

<  Look  at  the  obscured  glory  of  the  high  pointed  wiodows  of  a 
calbedrati  the  terrific  auspeDded  threat  of  its  arched  roof;  the  rapid 
loftiness  of  its  slim  pillars;  the  capacity  of  its  aislesi  the  interminable 
Jookofilg  passages;  the  mystertouB  promise  of  its  many  doora;  tbe 
echoing  of  Its  vaults ;  the  winding  of  its  staircases;  and  that  grartd 
qiaciouioew  which  is  every  where  the  characteristic  of  the  place,  and 
which  constitutes  it  the  solemn  palace  of  sileuce: — look  at  an  ancient 
cathedral  with  all  these  features  perfect,  and  it  aeema  the  work  of  the 
Creator,  rather  than  of  man ; — ^look  at  it  in  ruins,  and  it  aecaw  the 
victim  of  an  earthquake,  rather  than  of  any  human  mischief;* 

There  is,  however,  somewhat  too  much  of  this ;  and  wbea 
the  Author  refers  the  erection  of  these  edi6ces  to  the  *  feeling  of 
'  devotion,*  and  speaks  of  them  as  adapted  to  ahate'the  aeveriiy 
of  oar  oondemuation  of  Popery,  be  talks  in  a  manner  unworthy 
ftf  his  usual  good  sense. — Every  thing,  be  sayv,  apeaUng  of 
Italy, '  betokens  this  to  be  a  more  religious  country  than  France;' 
of  which  religion,  the  following  article  is  a  striking  tok». 

*  It  was  ^er  advancing  a  little  from  Baveno,  that,  for  the  first  time, 
I  saw  a  regular  friar,  such  as  Chaucer  and  Boccaccio  describe.  Hook* 
I  had  seen  at  the  grand  Chartreuse;  but  this  was  a  downng^t  sturdy 
friar,  a  mendicant  capuchin  one,  I  suppose,  by  his  apoearance  ;  wiu 
a  rope  twisted  round  his  middle,  bare  oirty  legs,  and  brawny  withal) 
his  race  expressing  cunning,  impudence,  and  another  quality,  for  which, 
if  the  Italian  story-writers  are  to  be  believed,  the  class  is  justly  re- 
nowned. Voltaire  also  speaks  of  the  various  fortunes  of  a  capuchin. 
Looking  at  this  fellow  upon  the  road,  transported  one  back  at  least  a 
century.  It  seemed  as  if  one  lived  before  the  French  revolution, 
and  as  if  the  adventures  which  we  find  in  works  of  fiction,  coupled 
with  the  appearance  of  such  personages,  might  take  place.  Allowing 
tie  imagination  to  please  ilM^lf  in  this  way,  the  friar's  appearance 
must  interest  and  please;  but,  considering  the  world  as  it  is,  and 
thinking  of  the  newspapers  instead  of  Mrs.  Radclifie's  novels,  he  ap- 
peared  terribly  out  of  place  and  lime.* 

After  this,  it  strikes  one  as  lamentable  trifling,  to  tell  us  to 
]oA.  with  complacency  at  the  immense  expenditure,  the  daunt- 
less determination,  the  consummate  skill  displayed  in  a  cathe- 
dral, as  having  any  tendency  to  reconcile  tbe  mind  to  the  dreadful 
sopentitioa  which  originated  it.    *  What  could  hare  e~ 
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*  it,*  he  BskS)  ^  but  the  feeliog  of  that  devotion  which  is  now  bo 
'  ridiculed  ?  It  would  seeqa  that  8o  efficacious  a  principle  of 
^  enthusiasm  has  not  been  substituted.  It  seems  to  surpass  all 
^  modern  endeavour :  the  motive  was  more  powerful  than  any 

*  that  now  exists.  Our  roads,  palaces,  and  churches,  what  are 
^  they,  compared  with  a  cathedral  ?*  *  What  are  they,*  he 
might  with  equal  propriety  have  asked,  compared  with  the  cas- 
tles of  the  feudal  ac^e,  or  with  the  amphitheatre,  the  cromlech,  or 
the  pyramid  ?  All  had  alike  their  foundations  deep  sunk  in  the 
barbarism,  the,  oppressed  condition,  and  the  intellectual  bondage 
of  the  (ipreat  mass  of  the  people.  What  Mr.  Scott  himself  re* 
marks  of  the  Simplon,  is  not  less  applicable  to  these  rival  pro- 
digies of  human  skill  and  labour  :  *  The  means  by  which  these 
'  works  were  eHected,  are  not  in  the  power  of  other  princes^ 
'  and  they  were  produced  by  the  enormity  of  the  despotism.' 
The  cathedral  had  this  peculiar  circumstance,  indeed,  attaching 
to  it,  that  it  was  often  indebted  for  its  erection  to  what  was  but 
too  efficacious  a  principle ;  a  portion  of  the  means  of  building 
was  obtained  as  the  price  of  dispensations  and  pardons.  And 
thus,  as  Mr.  Foster  remarks  in  one  of  the  most  splendid  pas- 
sages of  his  recent  Essay  on  Popular  Ignorance,  '  these  proud 

*  piles  were  in  fact  raised  to  celebrate  the  conquest,  and  prolong 
'  the  dominion  of  the  Power  of  Darkness  over  the  souls  of  the 

*  people.  They  were  as  triumphal  arches  erected  in  memorial  of 
'  the  extermination  of  that  truth  which  was  given  to  be  the  life 

*  of  men.* 

Although  there  is  more  of  the  semblance  of  religion  in  Italy 
than  in  France,  yet,  Mr.  Scott^s  journal  contains  iwundant  evi- 
dence that  it  is  only  a  semblance. 

'  My  Italian  Master,'  he  tays^  *  told  me  that,  throughout  all  Italy, 
people  of  eood  society  are  totally  without  religion,  particularly  at 
Kome.  This  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  Catholic  religion, 
which  the  author  of  the  (French)  work  on  the  Social  Institutions  of 
the  present  day,  would  have  every  where  exchanged  for  PMtestantisnu' 

He  goes  so  far,  indeed,  as  to  call  in  question  the  superior  a- 
daptation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  superstition,  with  all  its  taste- 
ful and  pompous  scenery  and  ritual,  to  impress  the  imagina- 
tion. 

*  These  grand  forms  are  very  striking ;  when  the  incense  rises, 
when  the  host  is  elevated,  as  actually  the  Deity  among  die  people^ 
while  all  bow  the  head,  and  the  floating  sounds  of  solemn  music  roll 
witfi  the  clouds  of  smoke  and  perfumes,  the  ^ect  is  prodigious  on  the 
heart  ef  him  who,  without  belief  in  facts,  believes  the  reiedity  of  the 
source  from  whence  such  sentiments  come.  Let  us  regard  such 
eftcts  as  indications  of  immortalitv  and  providence,  thousn  clouded 
and  deraneed  by  the  weakness  of  human  faculties.  But  this  impres* 
sion  IS  chiefly  made  on  the  heart  of  a  stranger.    The  repetition  of 
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the  tame  grand  fonnSy  is  preciselj  that  which  surfeiu  and  weakem 
iiiaffinatioQ.  The  omission  of  them,  if  it  does  not  starve  it  entireirt 
fo^cites  lis  appetite,  and  sets  it  in  exercise.  There  is  an  inviaibilitf 
about  th^  tenets  of  the  Methodists  and  the  Scotch  Church,  whkfa 
fltiU  more  forcibly  strikes  the  imagination  of  the  votariea,  than  tbf 
organ  and  the  surplice.  Is  a  Methodist  without  imagination  ?  Takt 
the  Scotch  woman  in  Waverly,  and  see  how  her  imagination  wrapt 
every  thing  with  the  noble  mantle  of  religion.  A  Catholic  old  woman, 
telHng  her  beads,  has  not  half  the  poetry  of  religion  in  her  soul 
Take  all  the  characters  of  the  same  class  in  these  novels,  and  contrast 
tfaem  with  any  which  fiction  has  exhibited  as  acting  on  the  tenets  of 
the  Romish  Church.  Surely  the  little'  effect  of  the  Catholic  reiifl<» 
on  conduct,  ta  a  proof  that  it  takes  no  deep  hold  on  the  imaginatJOD.' 

pp.  255,  25S. 

*  Mr.  Seott  found  the  people  of  Italy  every  ^vhere  Tioleotlj 
hostile  to  (he  Austrians.  *  The  Germans,'  he  says,  '  have  no 
'  rig^t  to  be  there.*  They  and  the  Italians  can  never  assimilate. 
He  heard  repeatedly  at  Milan  the  words — depuis  que  lew  Alle» 
inlands  sont  venuSy  uttered  with  a  strong  expression  of  disgust 
and  hatred.  The  consciousness  of  being  hated,  gives  gloom  and 
seTerity  to  the  character  and  conduct  of  their  foreign  roasters. 

'  It  was  said  to  me,  that,  since  the  Austrians  have  been  here,  the 
courts  of  justice  are  not  open  to  the  public,  when  causes  are  tried ; 
people  are  taken  to  prison,  tried,  and  put  to  death,  and  nothing  known. 
It  IS  not  pretended  to  be  denied,  that  these  are  really  malefactors; 
but  as  the  practice  of  the  French  was  more  liberal,  tlie  alteration  it 
much  to  be  condemned.* 

Surely,  the  change  is  one  which  no  Englishman  can  deem  of 
slight  importance. — Buonaparte  and  Beaubarnois  are  much  re< 
gretted.  '  What  mattered  it  to  us,'  they  say,  '  that  be  was  a 
f  tyrant  ?  he  gave  us  a  name  ;  he  gave  us  bustle,  busiuesa,  li^e- 
^lihood.'  A  real  love  of  liberty  does  not  enterin  to  their  feeUngs; 
but  affection  for  the  national  name,  he  thinks,  does. 

^  Perbapa  the  most  striking  of  all  the  proofi  given  by  Buonaparte, 

of  genius*  is,  his  art  of  gaining  superior  minds.  His  system  waa  one 
of  tvranny,  but,  afler  making  every  thing  cede  to  it,  he  then  honoured 
all  that  was  honourable.  He  must  have  had  great  talent,  to  make  him- 
self  respected,  admired,  and  even  liked  in  Sil  circles,  among  profes- 
sors, poets,  soldiers,  and  all.' 

*  Since  our  last  Number  issued  from  the  press,  thai  once 
beaded  name  of  the  man  who  weakened  the  nations,  who  took, 
aa  a  nest,  the  riches  of  the  people,  and  made  the  earth  to 
tremble^  has  utterly  passed  away  ;  so  as  to  give  peculiar  «ni- 
pbaais  to  tlie  exclamation  of  Mr.  Scott  in  reference  te  his  poli- 
tical demise — *  What  is  Bonaparte  in  the  present  day  ?  Abso- 
^lutely  nothing.'  There  is  some  truth  in  the  following  reflexions, 
although  they  require  to  be  qualified. 
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*  The  Freooh  revolution,  wild  as  it  trasy  has  left  its  flaarbu  Louis 
XIV.  left  hiB  character  impressed  on  the  age ;  the  Greek  and  Roman 
warriors  and  statesmen  did  so.  But  Buonaparte  has  passed  like  i 
meteor ;  in  no  respect  was  he  congenial.  And  this,  I  think,  tells 
against  his  genius  as  well  as  his  heart.  Genius  always  joins  itself  at 
some  pomt  or  other  with  the  great  mass  of  human  feeling ;  but  although 
unpermanent  and  unkindly,  his  effects  were  great  when  they  existed. 
He  put  all  in  rapid  circulation,  and  made  a  great  house  on  the  sand^ 
which,  though  it  did  not,  and  could  not  stand,  and  in  fact  ought  not 
to  have  stood,  yet  be  employed  many  hands,  and  afforded  shelter  to 
many  inhabitants.  Though  much  mischief  was  worked  up  in  what 
he  did,  yet  in  Italy  we  see  evident  traces,  that,  with  regard  to  this 
country,  the  assertion  is  true,  which  appears  to  me  more  than  pro- 
blematic in  regard  to  France,  namely,  tnat  he  would  have  been  suc- 
ceeded by  something  better,  that  would  have  taken  advantage  of  what 
he  had  done  by  power,  to  turn  it  to  the  advantage  of  principles.  He 
^¥as  producing  the  union  of  Italy,  not  intentionally,  for  ne  was  as 
jealous  of  this  as  any  Austrian,  Pope,  or  Bourbon ;  and  in  making 
French  Provinces  of  the  fairest  and  most  classical  part  of  Italy-— in 
making  the  French  language  official  at  Rome  and  Florence,  he  did 
enough  to  curse  himself  for  ever ;  but  the  name  of  the  kingdom  of 
Italy,  the  frequency  of  communication,  common  service  in  the  army, 
public  improvements — these  were  all  tending  to  produce  the  spirit  of 
union  :  he  was  training  Italians  to  arms,  and  rousing  them  from  slotli 
and  enervation  to  ^lory  and  ambition.  The  fruits  of  all  this  would 
have  been  seen  in  their  gaining  their  independence,  or  at  least  in  their 
making  such  a  struggle  for  it,  that  the  Spanish  diversion  would  have 
been  nothing  to  that  in  Italy.*  pp.  302,  S03. 

It  is  not,  however,  true,  that  '  he  has  left  nothing  behind 
'  liiiD  ;*  these  sweepin:^  propositions  are  seldom  just.  He  has 
left  traces  of  his  ambition  on  the  judicature,  the  civil  institutions, 
and  the  social  character  of  the  French,  which  will  not  soon  he 
effaced.  And,  reduced  as  he  now  is  to  nothingness,  unfelt  and 
almost  unnoticed  as  has  been  his  silent  disappearance  from  the 
vrorld,  be  has  erected  for  himself  in  the  Simplon,  a  more 
splendid  monument  than  ever  protected  the  ashes  of  preceding 
despot,  and  he  has  an  island  for  his  cenotaph. 

Our  limits  will  not  admit  of  our  noticing  very  particularly  the 
Essay  on  French  Literature.  It  does  [j^reat  credit  to  Mr. 
Scott's  taste  and  information,  and  forms  a  valuable  appendix  to 
the  Tolume.  lie  charges  the  French  with  being  *  wanting  in 
*  imagination,'  and  in  support  of  his  opinion  adduces  the  remark 
of  M.  Cabaris,  a.  late  French  writer,  that  the  French  tongua 
'  is  poor  in  words  that  are  necessary  to  the  display  of  the  imagi- 
'  native  faculty.'  This  fact  would  seem  to  be  almost  decisive. 
Hence,  they  have  themselves  no  poetry,  and  their  critics  run 
down  Shakspeare,  because  they  cannot  understand  him.  Vol- 
taire was,  perhaps,  equally  sincere  in  regarding  the  poetry  of 
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the  Hebrew  Scriptures  as  made  up  of  gakunatiae.    Tkt  tth 
lowing  remark  may  be  new  to  some  of  our  readers. 

*  One  of  our  living  poets  has  noticed  the  influence  of  the  Old  Ene* 
lish  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  committed  as  it  is  to  every  bod^s 
hands,  on  the  public  taste.  It  is  probably  to  this,  more  than  to  any 
thing  else,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  force  of  imagination  and  habit 
of  contemplation  discoverable  in  the  body  of  our  people.  The  sub- 
limities  of  the  original  have  been,  amongst  all  our  ranks  and  classes, 
the  object  of  daily  thought ;  and  their  admiration  has  been  trained 
to  *'  the  height  of  thb  ereat  argument.'*  Indeed  I  know  of  no  more 
certain  proof  of  a  smaU,  vain,  egotistic,  and  shallow  spirit,  than  an 
ins^nsibdity  to  the  magnificence  that  abides  within  the  clouds  and 
shadows  of  the  Hebrew  compositions.  I  am  here  alludine  to  them 
only  as  a  test  of  good  taste ;  in  this  respect  they  try  all  toe  higher 
Qualities  of  perception  and  feeling.*    pp.  451 — 2. 


Art.  VIII.  The  Character  and  Reward  of  the  Faithful  Mimsier.  A 
Sermon  occasioned  by  the  Death  of  the  late  Revi  John  Berry.  By 
J.  A.  James.    8vo.  pp.  44.  Birmingham.  1821. 

FUNERAL  sermons  are,  perhaps,  next  to  ordination  ser- 
mons, the  most  fugitive  of  this  fugitive  class  of  publica- 
tions. We  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  except  such  compo- 
sitions as  Howe's  beautiful  sermon  on  the  death  of  Queen  Mary, 
Or  the  more  than  rival  production  of  the  first  pulpit  orator  of 
our  own  day  on  the  death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte.  But,  in 
general,  this  description  of  sermons,  even  when  occurring  iu  the 
collected  works  of  eminent  authors,  is  found  the  least  attractive 
part  of  their  contents  ;  and  when  published  singly,  they  are  apt 
to  excite  little  interest  beyond  the  circle  of  private  friendship. 
The  celebrity  of  the  Preacher  in  the  present  instance,  will,  hap- 
pily, secure  a  more  extended  circulation  for  the  instructive  re- 
cord which  this  sermon  contains,  of  the  rare  though  not  shining 
virtues  of  this  exemplary  minister.  The  portrait  which  Mr. 
James  has  given  us  of  his  deceased  friend  in  the  following  pa- 
ragraphs, presents  a  most  pleasing  illustration  of  the  Christian 
character. 

*  His  coiufurf  partook  much  of  the  mild  and  gentle  virtues  of  Chris- 
tianity. He  was  a  man  o£ peace  and  lover  of  concord.  For  peace  be 
would  always  have  sacrificed  almost  every  thing  but  principle.  A 
lovely  disposition  this,  and  the  more  valuable  on  account  of  its  rarity. 
.— Wnat  a  world  we  should  live  in  if  every  one  were  to  cultivate,  as 
our  deceased  friend  unquestionably  did,  that  **  charity  which  beareth 
all  things,  believeth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things,  endureth  all  things.'* 

*  Next  <to  his  inofiensiveness*  and  nearly  allied  to  it,  was  his  dis* 
tinguished  prudence.  I  know  no  one  who  walked  tlirough  life  with 
more  cautious  circumspection.  He  never  by  rashness  or  impetuosity 
.plungedhimself  into  difficulties,  or  involved  himself  or  his  friends  in 
vexatious  contests.    He  was  never  called  to  make  humiliating  con- 
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cessionfi  or  disgraceful  retreats.  Prudence  is  necessary^ for  all,  but  as 
a  miniiterial  quatification^  it  is  next  in  importance  to  piety  itself. 
For  want  of  it  the  strongest  powers  of  mind  are  often  useless ;  by  the 
belp  of  it  even  the  feeblest  might  do  great  good.  Unfortunately  it 
is  looked  upon  as  a  low  and  groyelling  virtue  by  some  men ;  as  a  mere, 
weight  on  the  wing  of  ^nius. 

*  Candour  was  certainly  amongst  the  excellences  of  our  departed 
friend.  During  the  sixteen  years  acquaintance  that  I  have  had  with 
him,  I  know  not  that  in  one  single  instance  1  ever  heard  him  speak  vo-> 
luntarily  to  the  disadvantage  of  another,  and  if  he  has  been  obliged  to 
adroit  a  fault,  it  was  in  a  way  that  showed  him  to  be  most  remote ' 
from  the  love  of  censure. 

*  How  humble  he  was,  i^ou  all  know  who  were  in  the  habit  of  observ- 
ing his  deportment.  With  a  mind  well  stored  with  learning  and  the 
various  reading  of  half  a  century,  he  possessed  the  modesty  and  un- 
obtnisiveness  of  a  child.  He  delivered  his  opinion  in  the  company  of 
those  who  might  have  sat  at  his  feet  to  receive  instruction,  with  the 
diffidence  of  a  youth  that  had  not  passed  his  novitiate/ 

Mr.  James  is  too  well  known  as  an  orator,  to  render  it  neces* 
sary  for  us  to  say  any  thing  respecting  the  style  of  the  present 
discourse.  Indeed,  unless  a  sermon  presents  matter  for  discus- 
sion, we  consider  ourselves  as  absolved  from  the  invidious  task 
of  criticism.  As  a  preacher,  there  are  few  to  whom,  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  the  language  of  the  prophet  would  be  more  applicable  : 
''  And  lo  \  thou  art  unto  them  as  a  very  lovely  song  of  one  who. 
'^  hath  a  pleasant  voice,  and  can  play  well  on  an  instrument." 
It  is  natural,  when  persons  have  been  so  pleased,  to  wish  to 
have  the  notes  of  the  melody;  but  the  voice  is  not  there.. 
Judging  by  the  effect  which  Mr.  James  knows  so  well  how  to 
produce,  we  should,  in  despite  of  our  own  judgement,  conclude^ 
that  bis  highly  florid  style  was  the  best  adapted  to  the  pulpit ; 
but  a  written  discourse  is  like  an  engraving  which  gives  only 
the  outline  without  the  colouring — the  colouring  of  which  words 
are  susceptible  from  a  powerful  or  animated  delivery.  It  is  not 
as  a  writer  that  Mr.  Jameses  talents  can  be  most  advantageously 
estimated,  or  that  he  can  be  safely  followed  as  a  model. 

For  the  same  reason  that  the  Spectator  gives  for  looking  first 
at  the  postscript  in  a  lady's  letter,  we  are  apt  to  glance  at  an 
Author's  notes.  At  page  41,  after  remarking  that  Mr..  Berry, 
always  regretted  having  rendered  himself  so  dependent  on  the 
use  of  notes  in  preaching.  Mr.  James  adds  : 

<  It  would  be  a  matter  most  deeply  to  be  deplored,  if  the  practice 
of  reading  their  sermons,  instead  of  freely  delivering  them,  should 
ever  again  become  common,  of  which  there  is  no  small  danger,  from 
the  example  of  some  eminent  preachers  in  the  north.  That  ope  ex- 
alted jaind  here  and  there  should  be  able  to  convert  even  this  appen- 
dage like  Saturn  his  ring,  into  a  part  of  their  splendour,  is  no  reason 
why  minds  of  less  force  should  attempt  the  experiment.    The  slavish 
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penBal  of  eves  ■  good  aeraien  would,  in  many  caws,  nnrannd  it  wUh 
a  dense  atmosphere  through  which  its  beauty  would  but  dimly  appear. 
What  would  Spencer  have  been  had  he  read  his  discourses  ?  I  be- 
lieve the  practice,  if  not  confined  to  England,  prevails  far  lesa  oa  the 
Continent  than  here.  Let  it  not  be  thought  there  is  no  alternative 
between  writing  and  mere  extmporaneeui  efusiont,  poured  forth  M 
random,  and  without  forethought.  Many  who  never  take  a  line  with 
tfaem  into  tbe  pulpit,  study  their  sermong  with  as  much  care  aa  those 
who  Foad  every  sylUble.  AdmittinK  that  a  lemion  can  be  r^d  with 
greater  verbal  accuracy  than  one  delivered  without  note?,  it  ahould  at 
Ob  same  time  be  remembered,  that  what  is  gained  in  accuracy  is  lotf 
in  impression.* 

It  is  with  no  view  of  controverting  Mr.  James's  recommeD- 
dation,  or  of  attempting  to  decide  the  poiot,  that  we  have  re- 
ferred to  ibis  note ;  but  we  confess  that  we  learn  with  no  smaJI 
surprise,  tbat  there  is  any  danger  of  auch  a  practice  as  the  one 
Blinded  to,  becoming  common.  To  read  a  sermon  as  Dr. 
Chalmers  reads  his,  we  really  believe  to  be  an  attainment  as 
rare  and  as  diflScuIt  as  to  preach  extemporaneously  like  Mr. 
James.  And  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  pre- 
■vioHti  labour  which  it  involves,  we  entertain  no  apprehension 
that  the  Dr.'s  example  will  be  very  exlensivtly  followed.  But 
is  it  quite  fair  to  speak  of '  the  slavish  perusal'  of  a  good  seriuon 
in  such  a  reference  ?  If  the  eminent  preachers  referred  to  never 
desert  their  notes,  yet,  they  find  themselves  by  no  means  so  fet- 
tered as  not  to  be  at  liberty  for  tlie  utmost  ener-jy  of  manner ; 
and  the  style  in  whicK  they  wield  their  written  discourses,  must 
be  allowed  to  deserve  a  higher  name  tlian  mere  perusing.  In 
hearing  the  eminent  individual  more  particularly  designated,  we 
cenceive  that  nothing  '  is  lost  in  impression.**  .  We  repeat,  that 
to  be  able  to  read  well,  is  a  very  rare  attainment,  and  one  which 
we  regret  aUould  be  apparently  so  little  cultivated  in  our  Dis- 
senting academies.  What  Spencer  would  have  been  had  he 
read  his  discourses,  we  will  not  pretend  to  say  ;  but  we  have 
been  informed,  on  the  beat  authority,  that  the  peculiar  charm  of 
hia  delirery  was  in  nothing  more  conspicuous  than  in  his  im- 
pressive and  eloquent  manner  of  reading  the  Scriptures, — so 
much  so  as  to  give  (he  most  familiar  chapters  the  effect  of  com- 
parative novelty. 

There  ore  many  reasons,  however,  why  a  preacher  of  con- 
siderable pulpit  talents  might  not  succeed  as  a  reader  of  sermons. 
In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  strong,  and,  we  humbly  con- 
ceive, an  unreasonably  strong  jtrejudice  in  most  congrega- 
tions against  the  shadow  of  a  note-book.     Secondly,  it  is  very 

•  We  mlftit  also  refer  (o  the  late  Mr.  Toller,  of  Kettering,  as 
aaolher  eminent  instance  in  point. 
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possible^  that  a  preacher*9  extemporaneoas  ^yle  shoald  be  much 

better  tliaii  tfaat  of  his  precomposed  discourses,  and  that  his 

\mtteB  sermons  should,  therefore,  be  positively  inferior  to  bis ' 

less  studied  effusions.     Thirdly,  if  even  he  could  write  good-  ' 

sermons,  be  might  not  be  able  to  read  them  with  freedom  or  ani^ 

mation  ;  for  a  good  speaker  may  be  a  bad  reader. 

Still,  there  a^  some  advantages  on  the  side  of  reading,  at 
least  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  ministerial  oafreer.  The  habfC- 
of  writing  is  confessedly  favourable  to  the  formation  of  solM 
judgement  and  correct  taste. "^  It  is  not  less  conducive  to  the 
inestimable  habit  of  industry.  The  very  time  which  it  occnpies, 
imposes  a  beneficial  seclusion  from  the  social  circle.  The  attain* 
ment  of  reading  is,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  a  most  important 
one,  since  the  public  reading  of  the  Scriptures  will  never.  We*  ^ 

trust,  be  looked  upon  as  a  subordinate  part  of  the  servtces  df 
the  Sabbath.     Add  to  this,  that  were  it  considered  as  lawfiil  for 
a  young  man  to  preach  from  notes,  he  would  be  less  exposed  to 
the  temptation  of  sacrificing  every  consideration  to  the  all  iftf- ' 
portant  attainment  of  fluency.     We  think  it  very  possible  that 
some  young  men  of  more  than  average  talent,  and  real  modesty 
and  piety,  may  have  been  lost  to  the  Dissenters  by  the  rigid 
exaction  of  extemporaneous  delivery.     Whereas,  were  a  diflb^ 
rent  practice  tolerated  in  the  novice  or  the  timid,  it  by  no  means' 
follows  that  the  individual  would  remain  for  life  dependent  lipon' 
notes.    If  the  instance  of  the  venerable  person  whose  ingenuotfs^- 
coofession  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  James,  may  be  hung  up  in  ier^ 
roretn  on  the  one  hand,  we  may,  on  the  other  hand,  refer  to  deve-« 
ral   living  instances  of  useful,  popular,  and  highly  impressive 
preachers  in  the  Established  Church,  who,  having  commeticed- 
their  public  ministrations  with  delivering  written  sermons,  have 
gradually  rendered  themselves  independent  of  any  such  assist- 
ance. 

•  In  the  memoir  of  the  life  of  Dr.  Dwight,  we  are  informed  by  bis 
Biographer,  that  after  his  appointment  to  the  office  of  Professor  of 
Theology,  he  beean  to  turn  bis  attention  to  writing  his  sermons  at 
length.  One  of  his  reasons  for  adopting  this  practice  is  very  macb 
to  the  purpose  of  the  above  remarks.  He  had  observed  an  increas*  - 
ing  attachment,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  to  *  a  florid  and  highly 
'  embellished  style  of  composition ;  in  his  own  view,  owing  to  a  ' 

'  vitiated  taste ;  involving  a  substitution  of  ornament  for  thought^ 

*  and  of  sound  for  sense ;  and  whoUy  subversive  of  the  very  end  of 

*  preaching.     This  mode  of  writing  was  gaining  popularity  among 

*  nis  own  pupils ;  and  he  felt  desirous  as  far  as  possible  to  counteract 

*  it.     Knowing  the  efficacy  of  a  teacher's  example  on  the  conduct  of 

<  those  under  his  care,  he  determined  carefully  to  avoid  eveiy  thing 

<  of  this  nature  in  his  own  Discourses ;  and  to  subject  his  mindj  natu^ 

*  rally  fond  of  imagery  ^  to  a  severer  discipline  than  U  rnoidd  submit  to  ' 

*  in  the  moment  of  extemporaneous  efforts 
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It  appears  to  uh,  that  do  general  rule  can  nith  safetf  be  laid 
down  iie§peoUn^  the  delivery  of  Hermons.     '  Wbate'er  U   best 

*  admiDisteriid,  is  best.*  Many  mini§ter9,  we  believe,  are 'm  the 
habit  of  writiDc  out  their  sermons  at  length,  and  delivering  tbem 
fnemoriter.  We  scarcely  know  whether  this  faculty  is  an  envi- 
able one,  since  the  double  labour  involved  in  this  mode  of  de- 
livery, presents  an  almost  irresistible  temptation  to  dispense 
with  the  fatigue  of  original  composition,  such  persons  Sod  il 
Bcarcety  more  difficult  to  commit  to  memory  a  sermon  of  Saurin's 
or  Cooper's,  than  their  own.  And  where  is  Ibe  harm,  it  maybe 
aaid,  of  having  recourse  to  the  wurks  of  others?  We  know  of 
bat  two  Injections  to  the  practice :  first,  that  il  may  seem  to 
border  on  deception  ;  and,  secondly,  that  a  frequent  recurrence 
to  what  ought  at  moat  to  be  only  an  occasional  resource,  inlkllibly 
enfcenders  that  most  fatal  of  intellectual  diseases — indolence. 

This  mode  of  preparation  for  the  pulpit,  does  tiot  come  within 
Mr.  James's  description,  who  opposes  '  uiriting  *  absolutely,  to 
'  extemporaneous  eSusions.*  Now,  without  writing,  we  con- 
cede that  it  is  very  possible  to  study  very  sedulously,  and  to 
bestow  much  forethought  both  on  the  matter  and  the  expression 
of  a  discourse.  It  would  indicate  a  sad  deficiency  either  of  in- 
formation or  of  candour,  to  imagine  that  those  who,  in  the  strict- 
est sense,  preach  extemporaneously,  preach  without  serious  pre- 
meditation or '  at  random.'  We  concede  further,  that  (here  are 
many  persons  eminently  qualified  for  the  work  of  the  Christian 
ministry,  whose  natural  talents  render  them,  to  a  more  than  or- 
dinary degree,  independent  of  all  artificial  training,  and  dis- 
charge them  from  the  necessity  of  a  laborious  attention  to  the 
rules  of  written  composition.  There  is  a  natural  eloquence 
which  may  be  tamed,  but  is  seldom  improved  by  study.  All  this 
we  concede.  But  then,  Mr.  James  well  knows,  that  many 
young  preachers  who  do  not  fairly  come  within  this  line  of  ex- 
ception, do  not '  study  their  sermons  with  as  much  care  as  (hose 

*  who  read  every  syllable.'  And  we  have  heard  the  plea  urged, 
that  the  engagements  of  the  Academy  did  not  allow  time  for  such 
previous  study.  We  have  heard  this  admission  made  with  un- 
■Kcled  regret,  by  those  who  found  themselves  farced  to  rely  on 
tbeir  powers  of  extemporaneous  composition,  or  of  memory. 
And  it  is  quite  certain,  that  much  is  often  spoken,  which  the 
q>eaker  would  not  have  ventured  or  been  satisfied  to  write.  These 
remarks,  we  are  aware,  will  go  but  little  way  towards  determin' 
ing  which  is,  abstractedly,  the  best  mode  of  delivery ;  but  this,  be 
it  remembered,  we  disclaimed,  at  the  outset,  any  intention  to  at- 
tempt to  pronounce  upon.  For  our  own  parts,  we  set  so  high  a 
TBlue  upon  both  good  reading  and  good  speaking,  and  yet  think 
good  preaching  a  thing  so  distinct  from  both,  that  our  preference 
for  either  mode  is  merged  in  the  superior  consideration  of  (be  use 
which  b  made  of  U. 
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Art.  IX.  JEsop  in  Rhjfmcj  with  some  briginalt.  By  Jeffisrys  Tay- 
lor, Author  oT  Harry^s  HoKday.  With  an  Engraving  to  each 
Fable.     12mo.  pp.  127.    London.     1820. 

X^E  doabt  ivhether  pur  old  friend  Esop  has  hitherto  had 
^^  due  honour  paid  him  by  our  countrymeo.  Since  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Croxall  undertook  to  be  his  commentator,  nei- 
ther poet  nor  divine  that  we  recollect,  has  cared  to  make  his 
matchless  apologues  the  text  of  paraphrase  or  iUustratioD, 
either  in  prose  or  rhyme.  La  Fontaine  is  not  only  still  unri- 
valled, (as,  indeed,  he  is  likely  to  remain,)  but.  stands  without 
competitor.  An  imitation  of  the  inimitable  Frenchman  is,  we  see, 
advertised,  of  the  merits  of  which  we  are  unable  at  present  to 
speak  ;  but  Esop,  in  the  mean  time,  has  remained  in  the  humble 
form  of  a  school  edition,  with  no  other  adornments  than  indif- 
ferent wood-cuts,  and  in  all  the  bareness  of  naked  prose. 

We  very  highly  commend  Mr.  Je&erys  Taylor  for  this  spi- 
rited attempt  to  do  the  old  Moralist  the  honours  at  once  of 
graphical  and  metrical  illustration,  in  a  style  which  does  great 
credit  to  the  joint  efforts  of  the  poet  and  the  artist.  The  de- 
signs are  highly  narrative,  if  we  may  so  apply  the  epithet^ 
and  some  of  them  have  great  humour.  The  versification  is 
easy  and  ingenious,  often  exhibiting  a  considerable  degree 
of  epigrammatic  point,  and  laying  claim  to  the  undefinable 
charm  of  naivete.  The  *  moral'  has  sometimes  a  turn  given 
to  it  that  is  quite  original.    For  instance. ' 

*  The  Ass  in  the  Lion's  Skin. 

*  An  ass,  who  imagined  his  virtues  neglected. 
And  saw  that  his  talents  were  little  respected; 
Supposing  folks  judged  of  his  worth  by  his  skin, 
Resolv'd  the  first  good  one  he  saw  to  creep  in. 

*  Soon  after,  he  found  the  fine  coat  of  a  lion; 

«  O !  this,"  thought  the  ass,  *<  by  all  means  I  will  try  on/' 
Which  at  last  he  contriv'd  to  throw  over  his  shoulders ; 
"  Now,**'  said  he,  **  with  what  awe  shall  I  strike  all  beholders.^' 

*  llicn  he  went  to  a  pond,  to  survey  himself  in  it, 
And  when  he  had  stay'd  to  adjust  it  a  minute, 
Had  had  the  last  look,  and  felt  sure  it  would  do. 

To  his  neighbours  he  hasted,  to  make  his  debut. 

<  **  Dear !  now,"  said  the  beast,  **  how  provoking  it  is. 
Not  a  soul's  to  be  seen  such  a  fine  day  as  this  I" 
— -I  wish,  though,  it  would  not  hang  over  one's  eyes; 
I  must  try  to  procure  one  that's  nearer 'ray  size.' 

*  JOst  after,  he  met  a  stray  pig  in  the  road, 
So  he  Ibok'd  .as  terrific  and  fierce  as  he  could : 
But  instead  of  his  shewing  the  smallest  dismay. 
The  pig  only  grunted,  and  kept  on  his  way. 
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*  He  next  saw  a  fox,  and,  to  fright  lum  the  more. 
He  tried,  wheii  they  ihbt,  like  i  tttHi  M  ro«r  : 

"  Ah!"  raid'Reynard,  "  thiDlt'not-fof^tMMtt)|w«^ 
While  you  act  likeBdonliey,fln(tbr^-Ukebft-ai(.'*- 


*  Vulgar  people  well  dreat  will  be  sure  to  be  known ; 
For  the  moment  they  tpeaki  their  vulgarity's  showni ' 

'  The  Fox  and  the  Caow. 

.'  Crows  feed  upon  worms;  yet  an  author  affirms, 

Cheshire  cheese  they  will  get  If  they're  able;  ■ 

"  For,"  said  he, "  I  well  know,  one  unprincipled  cMw 

Once  purloined  a  large  piece  from  my  table." 
'  Then  away  darted  she,  to  the  shade  of  a  tree. 

To  deposit  the  booty  within  her ; 
But  it  never  occurr'd  to  the  mind  of  the  bird. 

That  A  fox  was  to  have  it  for  dinner, 
•"  Hdwmany  aslipi'twixt  the  cup  and  the  lip," 

(Excuse me,  I  pray,  the  digression), 
Said  a  fbx  to  himself,  "  I  can  share  in  the  pelf, 

If  I  act  with  my  usual  discretion." 

*  So  said  he,  '•  la  it  you !  pray,  ma'am,  how  do  you  do, 

I  have  long  wish'd  to  pay  you  a  visit ; 
For  a  twelvemonth  has  pass'a,  since  I  beard  of  you  lost. 

Which  is  not  very  neighbourly,  ia  it  ?'' 
'  **  But  dear  madam,"  said  he,  "-.  yiou  are  dining,  I  sea ; 

On  that  subject  I'd  aak  your  advice ; 
Pr^,  ma'am,  now  can  you  tell,  where  provisioni  tft^.gelli 

^at  are  not  an  extravagant  price  i" 
'  — "  Bread  and  meat  are  so  dear,  and  have  been  for  a  year. 

That  poor  people  can  scarcely  «ndure  it : 
And  then  cheese  u  so  high,  that  such  beggsrs  as  J, 

TiUUjaUi,  cannothopeto  procureit." 
'  But  the  ill-behaved  bird  did  not  utter  a  word, 

Still  intent  on  retaining  hei  plunder; 
Thought  the  fox, "  It  should  aeem,  this  is  not  a  good  scfaeme. 

What  else  can  I  think  of,  I  wonder  V 

*  So  said  R^ard  once  more,  '•  I  ne'er  knew  it.^>9i9re, 
But  your  fathers  are  whiter  than  snow  is !"   , 

But  thoughthe,  when  bc'd  said  it, "  she'll  oe'ergnre  itCKdJt> 

For  what  bird  is  so  black  as  a  crow  is." 
'  "  But  I'm  told  that  your  voice  ia  a  horrible  noise. 

Which  they  say  of  all  sounds  is  the  oddest  ; 
But  then  this  is  absurd,  for  it  never  is  heard, 

Since  you  are  «o  excessively  modest." 


Taylor*«  ^$op  in  Bhyme. 
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*  **  If  ihafs  ail/'  thought  the  crow,  **  1  will  soon  letyoukaow 

Thai  all  doubt  on  thai  score  may  be  ended." 
Then  most  laogbably  piped  the  poor  silly  Upedt 

When  quickly  her  ainner  descended  ! 


'  If  this  iioetf  had  not  been  so  vain  and  conceited. 

She  would  not  by  the  fox  quite  so  soon  have  been  cheated ;  - 

But  perhaps  the  term  biped  to  some  m|iy  be  new, 

'Tis  a  two-legged  creature— perchance  it  is  you* 

The  story  of  the  Chameleon  has  often  been  told,  but  never 
with  more  spirit  and  conciseness  than  by  the  present  Author. 
With  this  we  must  take  our  leave  of  him,,  cordially  recom- 
mending his  rhymes  to  our  readers. 

*  Two  friends,  B  and  A,  were  disputing  one  day. 

On  a  creature  they'd  both  of  them  seen ; 
But  who  would  suppose  the  debate  that  arose, 
Was  whether  t'was  scarlet  or  green  ? 

'  Said  B,  "  If  youVe  right,  I  will  own  black  is  white. 
Or  that  two,  with  two  added,  make  eight  ;'* 

**  Arid  so  will  I  too,*'  replied  A,  **  when  you  show 
That  that  creature  is  green  as  you  state." 

*  **  Sir,  it  was,  I  maintain ;  I  affirm  it  again : 

Am  I  not  to  believe  my  own  eyes  f 
**  It  was  not,''  replied  A,  "  it  was  scarlet,  I  say. 
Which  none  but  a  madman  denies." 

'  Then  said  C,  **  My  good  fellow,  you'll  find  it  is  yellow, 

You  surely  have  never  been  near  it :" 
**  That  cannot  be  true,  for  I'm  certain  'twas  blue," 

Said  another  who  happened  to  hear  it. 

*  '*  O  !  said  D,  ^Mt's  absurd!  if  you  11  credit  my  word. 

The  creature  was  brown  as  a  berry :" 
«<  Not  brown,  Sir,"  said  Jack,  *<  when  I  saw  it,  'twas  black ;" 
Then  the  neighbours  began  to  be  merry. 

<  <'  Come/'  said  E,  ''hold  your  tongue,  you  are  allof  youi^ong^ 

Or,  at  least,  you  arci  none  of  you  right. 
Then  a  box  he  display*d,  where  the  creature  was  laid. 

When  this  marvellous  lizard  was  white ! 

Good  people,"  said  I,  **  a  chameleon's  dye, 
He  can  cnange  any  colour  to  suit ; 
Now  if  this  had  been  known,  all  must  candidly  own, 
You  would  not  have  commenced  the  dispute/' 


€t 


*  This  great  altercation  show'd  small  information, 

As  such  disputes  constantly  do ; 
For  ignorant  minds,  one  most  commonly  finds, 
Are  excessively  positive  too.' 

Vol.  iVI.N.S.  Q 
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17A  Ckrey**  dx/tfor  Ymi/^  Lathtiitt. 

Art.  X.  Seh«t  Femtite  Biogtap^ ;  oom^rigmg  Mtmoin  of  Emi- 
nent British  Ladies,  dtfrtred  H-om  original  dnd  other  Butbeotic 
Sourcei.    ISmo.    pp.  SSI.    Price  68.  Sd,     Londra.    1811. 

THIS  collection  contains  the  rollowlng  twenty-four  bio^;n- 
phlcal  articles :  Mrs.  Ann  Askew.  Lady  Jane  Grey. 
Mn.  HutcbinsoB.  IaAj  Elisabeth  Brookes.  Lady  Catha- 
rine Coartin.  The  Coanten  of  Warwick.  The  Canat^ta  of 
Suflblk.  Lady  Raeliel  RumcU.  MiM  Mar^ret  Andi«ws. 
Queen  Mary  II.  Mrs.  Row^.  Lady  Elizabeth  Lang^am. 
Lady  Outta.  Lady  ClizaWth  Haatings.  Sirs.  Carter.  Miss 
Talbot.  MiM  Hamiitoo.  Miaa  Hurdia.  Miss  Elicabeth 
Snilb.    Tha  Dairyman's  Daughter.    Misa  Caroline  Synnoiw. 

Miss  Maria  .     The   Princess  Charlotte.    Hiss  Abb 

Kemp  Ward. — Some  of  these  are  '  abridged  froin  tbe  on- 
'  pohshed  pa^es  of  a  valuable  old  worki'  — Gibbons's  Me- 
moirs of  Pious  Women  ;  others  from  the  published  meiBoirs 
of  the  individuals.  The  Memoir  of  the  Princets  Cliartotte 
consists  chiedy  of  extracts  from  the  Sfrmon  of  tb«  Rev.  .Ro- 
bert Hall,  on  the  death  of  her  Royal  Highness.  Two  of  ibe 
articles  are  original.  On  these  it  would  be  invidions  to  pass 
any  critical  remark,  as  tboy  «re  indited  for  insertion  to  the 
partial  estimate  of  aSectiun,  and  occupy  no  great  space.  It  is 
a  common,  and  a  pardonable  illusion,  wliicb  leads  us  to  mistake 
what  is  lovely  for  something  anomalous,  and  to  dweU  on  what 
has  strongly  excited  us,  aa  ia  itself  extraordioary.  One  can 
scarcely  forbear  to  amile,  honavsr,  at  tbe  deluls  wbicb  are 
thought  remarkable  enough  to  bo  recorded  as  proofa  of  rare 
endowment ;  details  which,  bad  tbe  youiig  peffson  be^  s«  un- 
fortunate as  to  reach  maturity,  would  lta¥«  been  foigettcn. 

The  merits  of  the  present  seleclion  as  a  whole,  speak  for 
themselves.  The  memoirs  are  neatly  drawn  up,  and  Ifae  vo- 
lume wiU  fons  ft  uaeful  and  aeceptabiio  presont, 

Art.  XI.  A  CUs  for  Ynw^  Xafmifto,  and  Hom-LatiiiiA,  to  trace 
the  original  Forms  and  Si^iticaiion  of  Nouns  aad  Vefte,  frcxn 
their  TermiDStions,  atphabelicaUy  arrsoged,  with  ex^aatory 
References  to  the  Granunar.  B;  Jolw  Care;,  LLJuT  ISmOb 
pp.68.     London.     1821. 

,R.  CAREY  has  distingKisbed  biaudf  in  tW  oaeTuI  and 
honourable  labour  of  fariUiating  ihe  prag resa  ef  begianerv, 
by  several  judidous  exposiiioBft  of  (be  aif^uhies  of  elaaical 
composition.  His  collections  oo  Latin  Prosody,  of  which  a 
third  and  much  improved  edition  now  lies  before  us,  are  compre- 
hensive, and  are  expressed  in  lUAlinct  and  inlelligiUe  Uflguaire ;  a 
quality  not  always  to  be  found  ia  tceaiises  on  quantity.  He  has, 
bqaiilea  this  larger  digest,  receally  ptiblisbed  two  aaaH  works 
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sdmirftbly  suited  for  pfompi  refsrenc^i  %bA  well  tdtmMi  to  ibe* 
Wftiii«  «f  the  youDff  sUid^nt,  His  iUustr.aAipM  of  tbo  Atoll 
Pfomidy  form  a  most  useful  vaifo-mifctim ;  tod  bie  l74Bt«Jt' 
JUetrico^Virgiliana  wiUsav^  ibe  ploddui^  •ohcxil'boy  niAQyb 
despondius  ^is'^*  I'be  present  UttlQ  pubUaaliOD  is  ^  the  sMBft 
unpretending  but  avaiifibie  deecription,  Aod  will  eeeiet  tbe 
beginner  in  extricating,  himself  frpw  eaiaogleiBefits  oftea  tKr*' 
ceediogly  yei^tious^  aad  ooneuming  irery.  uoprofitably  mHfhi 
valuaUe  time.  Tbe  title  and  (be  foibmiag  abovt  extraet  ttom- 
the  prefatory  notice,  will  sufficiently  eaplaia  tbe  digeot  af  tbei 
book.  .    ,  » 

*  The  plan  Is  Bimple»  and  so  ebvious  at  first  sights  that  a  siagia 
instance  wUl  be  suQcleat  to  exemplify  its-applicatioB  and  vae*^Smam 
pose*  then*  th^  young  Lstipi^t,  or  tlie  NonXatinist,  to  meet  with  Uie 
word  Pusnaviuemus  :  on  turniiig.to  the  termination  AVISSEMUS 
in  its  alphabetic  place,  he  will  at  once  find  that  it  is  the  first  person 
plural  of  the  ploperfect  subjunctive,  fromPag^tto,  «f  the  Arst  conju-' 
gatioti.  But  suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that  hte  ihouM  mistake  the 
poiai  af  division  between  the  radical  letters  and  the  gramtnatical*  ter«' 
miwiioii'-.and^  instead  of  looking  for  AVISSEMUS,  should  direct 
bis  attentipu  to  ISSEMUS,  BMUS,  or  even  tha  single  qrliabtey 
MUSj  or  US — ^he  will,  under  an^  of  those  heads,  find  references,  to 
guide  bio  iu  his  search.'  pp.  iii.  iv« 

In  addttion  to  these  terminationa,.  Dr.  Carey  has  inserted  (and 
this  we.  think  a  yaluabla  enlargement)  those  antiqde  forms  of 
declension  and  eoiyogatioii  which  -frequently  aceasibn  so  mneb 
bewiMerment  to  inexpert  Laitioiiis*  He  baa  also  appended 
vaaful  nsflsavks,  explanatory  of  some  perplexing  peculiarities  of 
tbe  gernnda  and  supines. 

Art.  XII.  An  Italian  and  Enduh  Grammar  ;  from  Vergant's  Italian' 
aad  French  Grammar :  with  Exercises,  Dialogues,  &c«  Corrected 
and  improved,  by  M.  Piranesi.  Arranged,  &c.  with  Motes  and 
Additions.    By  M.  Guicbeny.  ISmo.  pp.  222.    London.    1820. 

E  have  beretoibre  examined  not  a  few  of  the  best  introdne- 
tions  to  thb  beautiful  tongue,  and  have  never  met  with  any 
one  for  which  we  should  have  been  willing,  aU  things  constderad, 
to  part  with,  the  old  and  excellent  Grammar  of  Veneroni.  Tb^ 
present  little  volume,  however,  appears  to  us  entitled  to  equal 
approbation,  and,  on  some  accounts,  to  preference.  The  Com- 
piler has  adapted  to  English  Use,  the  method  of  gramtnaiicat 
jnitiatton  and  improvement,  which  bad  been  originally  prepared 
for  the  French  nation  by  MM.  Vergani  and  Piranesi.  He  has 
shawD  hia  judgement  in  omitting  such  definitions  and  explioa-* 
tions  as  are  iamiUar  to  every  person  of  respeotoble  edaoation^  and 
^vrbiak  are,  therefiise»  atnubersome-Md  useless  in  an  introdaotion 
tK»  alaaguagewMah  scasorly  any  persons  oan  be  anppoeedtocniti* 
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Tste,  excwt  those  who  tiave  a  prevlouH  knovletl^e  of  L>at)n  or 
French.  The  order  is  iiBlural,  the  expreasiun  precise  and  hrirf^ 
the  display  of  paradigms  clear  and  6(rikin|^,  and  ttie  Bucceaskm 
of  Exercises  is  well  adapted  to  faaiiiiarizfl  aod  6x  what  hts 
beeB  didactically  laid  down.  The  classical  scholar  who  studiu 
Italian  propria  marte,  having  chiefly  or  only  in  view  the  ddi^t 
and  instruction  of  reading  works  in  that  language,  will4iera  haie 
every  thing  that  he  wants,  presented  in  a  luminous  maoner,  aad 
without  the  toocommon  load  of  redundancies  :  at  the  same  turn, 
this  work  will  be  found  not  the  less  suitable  for  the  iitstrnotian  of 
those  who  have  the  additional  advantage  of  a  judicious  master. 

An.  XIII,  Remarkt  an  the  hlemal  Emdence  of  rte  TtuH  of  Jtt- 
veakd  Beligiok.  By  Thomas  Enkiae,  Esq.  Advocate.  Tbitd 
Edition,  corrected  and  enlai^d.  ]2nio.   Edinburgh,  ISfiU 

THIS  little  volume  will  not  disappoint  those  whoia  the 
name  of  the  Author  may  induce  to  (Kru!>e  h.  Without 
tlie  affectation  of  eloquence,  it  exbihita  the  primary  evidence 
ID  support  of  Revealed  Religion  wiUi  much  force,  fedingi  '"d 
clearness.  It  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  considered  as  addressed 
to  ftiose  whose  minds  are  habituated  to  continuous  thinking, 
ratlier  than  to  the  wider  class  of  readers ;  the  style,  however,  is 
far  from  being  abstruse.  But,  in  fact,  argumentative  hooks 
vbich  are  designed  to  be  popolar,  must  differ  greatly,  both  in 
manner  and  in  matter,  from  what  might  be  the  direct  and  un- 
disturbed product  of  a  culdvated  and  comprehensive  miocl.  If 
such  writings  aim  at  brevity,  it  must  be  not  by  teneoess  and 
condensation,  but  by  neatness  and  selection;  or  if  tbay  are  more 
voluminous,  the  bulk  must  be  furnished  not  by  fulnessj  but  by 
digression. 

*  It  is  evident)'  finys  the  Author  in  his  introductory  Chapter.  •  that 
a  man  may  he  a  very  useful  member  of  this  world's  gociety,  wilboat 
ever  thiokiog  of  tlie  true  rdatinn  in  which  he  stands  to  the  beii^ 
about  him.  Prudence,  honourable  teelin;;)!,  and  irfstinctt*«<pM>d  na- 
ture.may  in  sure  to  any  man,  in  ordinary  times,  an  excellent  rmmtalioB. 
But  the  scene  of  our  present  contemplation  lies  in  the  tpicitual  uoi- 
verae  of  God,  and  tlie  character  lliat  we  iprak  ofjnust  be  adapted  b> 
that  society.  We,  cannot  but  believe  that  true  moral  perfection  can- 
tains  the  etements  of  happiness  in  that  higher  state ;  aiul  therefore,  vf 
cannot  but  believe,  that  that  view  of  our  moral  relations^  and  of  tlie 
beings  to  whom  we  are  so  related,  which  leads  to  this  nKfcal  perfec- 
tion, niust  be  the  true  view.  But  if  the  attainment  of  this  cbamcter 
be  the  important  object,  why  lay  so  much  stress  upon  anv  particular 
view  !  Trie  reason  is  obvious  :  we  cannot,  accordug  to  toe  con*tita> 
tion  of  our-natore,  induce  upon  our  minds  any  particular  state  oFsw- 
ral  feeling,  without  an  adetjuate  cause.  We  cannot  feel  anger,  or 
love,  or  batr«<l,  or  Aar,  by  simply  endeavouring  to  to  feel.    la  order 
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l6  bate  .the  feelinff*  we  must  have  some  object  present  to  our  minclsy 
whkh.will  oaturiuly  excite  the  feeling.  Therefore,  as  moral  peifte* 
tioD  consists  of  a  combination  of  moral  feelings  (ieadinf  to  oonrei- 
pondent  action),  it  can  onty  have  place  in  a  miod  ^im  Ja  undar: 
the  iropressiony  or  has  a  present  view  of  those  objects  which  aaluraUy 
produce  that  combination  of  feelings. 

.  *  Hie  object  of  this  Dissertation  la,  to  analyse  the  com|iooent  parts 
of  the  Christian  acheme  of  doctrinet  with  reference  to  its  bearioga 
both' on: the  character  of  God  and. on  the  character  of  man;  and  to 
demonstrate,  that  its  facts  not  only  present  an  expressive  exhibition  of 
all  the  moral  qaalities  which  can  be  conceived  to  reside  in  the  Divine 
iQindy  but  also  contain  all  those  obiects  which  have  a  natural  ten« 
dency  to  excite  and  suggest  in  the  human  mtnd»  that  combination  of 
moral  feelings  which  has  been  termed  moral  perfection. 

,  This  passage  sufGciently  explains  the  design  of  the  Writer. 
We  think,  however,  that  the  subsequent  reasoning  would  have 
been  presented  to  the  reader  with  much  more  effect,  if  the  pre- 
cise ground  on  which  an  appeal  to  the  internal  evidence  is  rested* 
had  been  more  clearly  defined  at  the  commencement  of  the  Essay* 
Ttie  following  paragraph  is  liable  to  cavils  or  to  perversions. 

'  If  the  actions  ascribed  to  God  by  any  system  of  rel^ion,  preaent 
a  view  of  the  Divine  character  which  is  at  variance  with  the  idea  of 
mpral  perfection,  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  these  are  really 
the  actions  of  God.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  they  have  a  strong  and 
distinct  tendency  to  elevate  and  dilate  our  notions  of  goodness,  and 
are  in  perfect  harmony  with  these  notions,  we  have  reason  to  believe 
ihtit  they  ma^  be  the  actions  of  God ;  because  they  are  intimately 
connected  with  those  moral  convictions  which  form  the  first  principles 
of  aii  our  reasoning  on  this  subject.' 

The  e'xplan'ation,  or  limitation,  with  which  Uiis  too  loosely 
stated  principle  should  have  been  accompanied,.migbt  easily  have 
been  found  in  the  simile  which  the  Author  introduces  in  the  com- 
Tuencement  of  bis  Essay.  In  order  to  shew  how  a  narration  of 
facts  may  command  belief,  independently  of  external  evidence, 
and  even  in  the  face  of  suspicious  circumstances  attending  the 
external  evidence  of  such  a  narration,  he  supposes — 

<  that  tbe'steam*engine,  and  the  application  of  it  to  the  movement  of 
vessels*  was  known  in  China  in  the  days  of  Archimedes  ;  and  that  a 
foolish  lying  traveller  had  found  his  way  firom  Sicily  to  China,  and  had 
there  seen  an  exhibition  of  a  steam^boat,  and  bad  been  admitted  to 
examine  the  mechanical  apparatus  of  it,— 4ind,  upon  his  return  home, 
had,  amonffst  many  paJpdbie  fables,  related  the  true  particulars  of 
this  exhibition  :— what  feeling  would  this  relation  have  probablv  ex- 
cited in  his  audience?  •  The  fact  itself  was  a  strange  one*  and  difo- 
ent  in  appearance  from  any  thog  with  which  they  were  acquainted* 
It  was  fidso  alBoclated  with  other  stories  that  seemed  to  have  falsehood 
stamped  on  the  very  ftce  of  them.  What  means,  then,  had  the 
hearers  of  distinguishmg  the  true  from  the  false  ?  Some  of  the  rabble 
might  probably  give  a  stupid  and  wondering  kind  of  credit  to  the 
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lAato ;  wIhIm  the  judidoui  but  nMonntifiB  bewcn  would  r^tet  th» 
whole.  Kow,  nppotiiig'lhtt  the  rdation  had  come  10  the  con  of 
Arcfaimedet,  uid  toat  ha  had  aont  for  the  man,  and  intrropated  him, 
nid,  Aroiii  hif  unordnr);  and  unacttiAiAc,  but  accarate  speoficatioa  ^ 
boilcta,  and  cyliadert,  and  pipe*,  and  farnacaa,  aaa  wherit,  had 
drawn  out  the  mechanical  theory  of  tlta  ateaa-hoat,  he  iB%ht  have 
told  hii  frienda,  llie  bsreller  may  be  a  liar ;  bat  thia  ia  a  tracfa.  - 1 
han  a  atrooger  evideDce  for  it  than  bU  teatinwnjr.  or  the  aartJawoy 
of  anf  man:  it  ia  a  truth  ui  the  nature  of  thnga.  The  efectwlm 
tbeoMO  haa  deacrUied,  ia  the  l^itimaf  and  certain  raaali  of  the  1^ 
parataa  irtudi  he  hna  deaciibea.  If  he  haa  fabricated  thia  aocemi, 
MBiMt  boaoreatpbiloaopher.  It  nil  rnnm.  hiinirrntinniafimiiilail 
OS  an  anqaeaamable  general  truth.* 

Id  order  to  see  the  limitaliooa  with  which  the  Author's  tanda- 
mental  principle  should  have  been  accompanied,  notbhir  more 
IB  necessary  than,  with  a  change  of  terms,  to  make  an  application 
uf  it  (o  the  case  he  here  adduces  in  illustration  of  fata  ar|^menL 
For  tDBtance,  we  may  supposp^  a  sceptical  ptiilosophbt  to  bare 
said,  If  the  effects  ascribed  to  a  mechanical  'apparmtua  ve  at 
variance  with  our  ideas  of  the  laws  of  cbemioal  aseacy,  or  na- 
themetical  relatioiis,  we  hare  no  reason  te  bdlef  e  that  •aoh  An 
apparatDs  has  ever  actually  been  in  operation.  The  reply  toWMb 
,  an  objector  would  be  properly  made  by  asking  him,  Wiibivjkaae 
ideas  of  chemical  agency,  or  mathematical  relations,  is  the  ftes- 
cription  of  this  Chinese  machine  at  variance?  With  yow  ideas. 
But  this  petulant  rejeclioo  of  the  traveller's  narrative,  beoaiuse 
it  oKoda  your  system  qf  philosophy,  requires  you  to  make  oat 
your  pretension  to  an  absolute  knowledge  of  the  wholo  world  at, 
nature)  and  of  all  possible  matliemattcal  relations.  When  fan 
baTe  done  this,  if  the  shadow  of  uncertainty  shall  still  aeem  to 
rest  upon  aaino/epoinCof  the  vast  drcle  of  your  pretended 
omniscience,  this  machine  may  actually  exist,  although  you 
deem  it  an  absurdity.  In  that  case,  the  real  di^renee  oetweeo 
you  who  r(ject  the  narrative,  and  the  vulf^ar  who  give  it  a  slojHd 
credence,  is  this ;  that  their  creduluus  ignorance  leaves  them 
at  least  in  passive  possession  of  the  truth,  while  your  presump- 
tuous ignorance  ensures  your  continuance  ia  error.  The  ob- 
ieotor,  however,  would  not  have  been  so  easily  sileitced :  be 
ivould  have  pursued  his  jests  and  bia  demonstrations,  altemal«ly, 
until  he  had  made  the  timid  and  ttie  haCT-wiae  aahaioed  of  heiu 
lees  to  listeo  to  the  traveller,  and  antU  be  bad  barrad  tbo  poaai- 
ilo  aooeas  of  truth  to  bia  own  mind,  by  some  oouwa  fOTBula  tf 
noorahle  ofwtinaoy,  aadi  aa  thia ;  that*  to  beliava  Um  fabk  of 
Iba  ataam-boat,  wodd  be  m  abiiird  m  to  bifieVa,  tkat  ibrae  an 
,  and  that  «ne  is  three. 


Bvt,  if  ArcMiiiedes  ia  supposed  to  bave  eoma  tb 
nnduaioa  on  the  sufaject,  it  wotdd  have  been  ittribfUidile,  not 
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80  Biuch  to  U»  aotiud  louK^edgo  %i  the  tnoiiiedt  of  oommeiioing 
the  inquiry,  as  to  that  babitual  modestjr  whioh  attencis  an  en- 
lig^htened  coQScioutnesa  of- ignorance)  and  which  rendern  com- 
prebensiTc  minds  alwaya  aoceanible  to  new  and  strange  ideas.  In 
fact,  Archimedes  would  have  learnedyrom  lAe  ineenliofi  tf»el/*,^ 
aa  deaoribed  to  bim,  those  new  principles  of  chemical  and  me- 
obanical  acienoe,  by  which  lie  would  atterwards  haye  peroeiTed 
that  the  description,  whether  or  not  it  were  true  in  fact,  was  tme 
in  theory. 

Thns,  Christianity  itself  sheds  the  li^bt  by  which  il  ia  judged. 
Upon  the  world  at  large,  it  has  shed  the  light  by  which  its  more 
obTioos  excellencies  are  peroeiTed  and  a^nowledged ;  and  it 
baa  even  sbed  all  theliglit  which  has  gleaned  from  the  weapons 
of  itft  adversaries.    But^  to  perceive  the  harmony  of  the  Divine 
character  and  conduct,  as  deteloped  in  the  *  actions  ascribed  to 
*  GodMn.theChristfain  svstem,  it  is  necessary  already  to  have 
received  life  and  vision  from  its  influence.    It  is  .true^  that  a 
eeneral  assent  to  the  Divine  authority  of  Christianity  is  ensured 
DV  the  force  and  clearness  of  the  appeal  which  it  makea  to  the 
dictates  of  oonscience.    And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  can  hardly 
be  doubted,  that  the  assent  which  is  yielded  to  the  truth  of 
Cbrisiiaaity,  whether  it  be  more  or  less  sincere  and  effective,  is, 
in  a  hMMlfed  cases  to  one,  actually  produced,  not  by  the  external, 
or  bislorioal  evidence,  but  by  that  internal,  or  moral  evidenct 
Vfbiobibe  sacred  writings  contain  within  themselves.    We  ima- 
gine that  the  historical  evidence  is  recurred  to,  or  rested  on,  by 
Tery  few  persons,  except  those  in  whom  the  sophistications  of 
Kf erarv  habits,  have  impaired  or  destroyed  the  instinctive  per- 
spicacity of  the  mind,  Und  rendered  it  Uttle  susceptible  to  the 
natural  and  just  impression   of  moral  evidence.    In  suck  in- 
stancea,  which  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  educated  claaaea, 
evep  where  the  separate  powers  of  the  mind  may  be  found  in  the 
liigheat  state  of  culture  and  efficiency,  the  integral  power  or 
fbrne  irf  the  mind  is  so  Car  debilitated,  that,  with  a  painful  appe- 
titef  it  iaperpstualiyseekia^  the  stimulus  of  some  irresistible  proof. 
So  far,  tlien,as  il  regards  the  maintenance  of  the  general  an- 
tbority  ef  Revelation  in  the  world,  that  internal  or  moral  evi- 
dence which  is  appreciable  by  the  mass  of  mankind,  may  safelv 
be  left  to  contena  with  all  the  sophisms  of  infidelity.    But^  if 
nieii  sre  invited  to  judge  of  those  principles  or  facts  which  are 
beyond  the  range  of  natural  religion,  and  if  they  are  called  to 
determine^  *  vSkht  actions  may  or  may  not  be  ascribed  to  God,' 
it  iwust  be  reoaembered  thai  both  their  igsoraaee  of  the  Diviae 
nai«Ke»  asd  the  perversion  of  thw  minds,  render  tbena  utterly  in- 
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competent  to  tbetcsk.  They  otuat  first  have  learned,  bf  a  oor« 
dial  reception  of  Ohrieltanity,  the  rudiments  of  the  spiritual  world, 
before  they  are  fitted  to  perceive  that  harmony  between  the 
Dlvioe  character  and  conduct,  upon  ivbich  the  force  of  the  ar« 
gument  is  here  made  to  rest. 

As  tve  recommend  this  little  volume  to  the  perusal  of  our 
readers,  we  need  not  ^ive  a  further  account  of  its  contents  ;  but 
only  add  a  single  quotation. 

*  When  a  roan  has  brought  his  judgement  down  to  the  level  of  h» 
character,  and  has  trained  his  reason  to  call  evil  good  and  good  en'I, 
he  has  gained  a  victorv  over  conscience,  and  expelled  remorse.  If  be 
epuld  maintain  this  advantage  through  his  whole  existence^  his  con* 
duct  would  admit  of  a  most  rational  justification.  But  then,  his  peace 
is  built  solely  on  the  darkness  of  his  moral  judgement  $  and  therefore, 
all  that  is  necessarv  in  order  to  make  him  miserable*  and  to  stir  up 
a  civil  war  within  his  breast,  would  be  to  throw  such  a  strong  end  un* 
dubious  light  on  the  perfect  character  of  goodness,  as  might  extort 
f^om  him  an  acknowledgment  of  its  excellency»  and  force  him  to  con- 
trast it  with  his  own  past  history  and  present  condition.  Whilst  hii 
toental  eye  is  held  in  fascination  by  this  glorious  vision,  he  cannot  bat 
feel  the  anguish  of  remorse  ;  he  cannot  but  feel  that  he  is  at  fearful 
strife  with  some  mighty  and  mysterious  being,  whose  power  has  com- 
pelled even  his  own  heart  to  execute  vengeance  on  him ;  nor  can  he 
hide  from  himself  the  loathsomeness  and  pollution  of  that  spiritusl 
pestilenQe  which  has ,  poisoned  every  organ  of  his  moral  constitution. 
He  can  hope  to  escape  from  this  wretchedness,  onlv  by  withdrawing 
his  gaze  from  the  appalling  brightness;  and  in  this  world,  such  an 
attempt  can  generally  be  made  with  success.  But  suppose  him 
to  be  placed  in  such  circumstances  that  there  should  be  no  retreat — 
no  diversity  of  objects  which  mieht  divert  or  divide  bis  attention — 
and  that,  wherever  he  turned,  he  was  met  and  fairly  confronted 
by  this  threatening  Spirit  of  Goodness, — it  is  impossible  that  be 
could  have  any  respite  from  misery,  except  in  a  respite  from 
existence.  If  this  should  be  the  state  of  things  in  the  next  world,  we 
may  form  some  conception  of  the  union  there  between  vice  and 
misery.  Whilst  we  stand  at  a  distance  from  a  furnace,  the  effect  of 
the  heat  on  our  bodies  gives  us  little  uneasiness ;  but,  as  we  approach 
it,  the  natural  opposition  manifests  itself,  and  the  pain  is  increased  by 
every  step  that  we  advance.  The  complicated  system  of  this  world's 
business  and  events,  forms,  as  it  were,  a  veil  berore  our  eyes,  and  in- 
terposes a  kind  of  moral  distance  between  -us  and  our  God,  throt^h 
which  the  radiance  of  his  character  shines  but  indistinctly,  so  that  we 
can  withhold  our  attention  from  it  if  we  will:  the  opposition  which 
exists  between  his  perfect  holiness  and  our  corrupt  propensities,  does 
not  force  itself  upon  us  at  every  step.  His  views  and  puipoMs  may 
run  contrary  to  ours ;  but,  as  they  do  not  often  meet  us  in  the  form  of 
a  direct  and  personal  encounter,  we  contrive  to  ward  off  the  convic- 
tion that  we  are  at  hostility  with  the  Lord  of  the  Universe,  and  think 
that  we  may  enjoy  ourselves  in  the  intervals  of  these  much  dreaded 
visitations,  without  feeling  the  necessity  of  brjngiog  our  hsbits  into 
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i perIM CortbrtnHj>whh«ti.  But Wlitadeilh reriiaves tbit veil»  by 
liflBolviiiii^  bar  OHmexfon  vriili  tibk  world  «iid  k»  wovka,  we  may  b^ 
Tougfat  intiyo  doMr  and  nort  perceptible  contaot  whh  Him  who  is 
f  purer  eyes  tbeii  to  'behdld  ioiquily.  In  that  epicttual  world,  w# 
nay  suppose^  that  each  eveot,  even  tbe  inmuteat.part  of  ibe  whole 
vstem  of  goveniisenti  will  bear  such  an  uneoui vocal  .itamp  of  tbe 
>]vine  char^Cer,  tb^t  an  intelligent  being  or  opposite  views  find 
selings,  w3l  at  every  moment  feel  itself  galled,  and  thwarted,  and 
»orne  down  by  the  direct  and  overwhelming  encounter  of  this  all- 
lervadiog  and  almighty  mind.' 

We  need  hardly  add,  that  the  Author's  opiuipns  are  what  are 
isually  termed  evangelical. 
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firu  XIYi  NamOke  of  a  Voyage  to  the  Spamth  Main,  in  the 
'«  Two  Ffiemhi**  the  Occupation  of  Amelia  Island,  fay 
M'Gregor,  &c.  Sketches  of  the  Province  df  JBMt  Elorida;  add 
Anecdotes  Olustrative  of  the  Habits  and  Manners  of  the  ^n»i* 
nole  Indians :  with  an  Api^Ddi3c,.containg  a  Detail  of  the  Semi« 
nole  War,  and  the  Execution  of  Arbuthnot  ^  Ambrister*  8v0r 
pp.  d98.  Price  9b.  London.  1819. 

HE  wUd  speculations  which  haye  sent  ^o  many  high  and 
restless  spirits  to  misery  and  ft  grave  io  tbe  svraqips  an4 
yastes.af  South  America,  sfsem,  at  tbe  present  time,  to.  be  chas* 
ised  into  «  temperate  estifoate  of  the  upprofiUble  sjuitleripga 
nevitaUy  attendant  on  their  romantic  wanqewgs*  The  chain 
>f  evidence  »  too  extended  and  eonsistent  to.admit  of  iaay  plaa- 
iible  doubt  respecting  tbe.  sanguinary  dispositicms  with  which 
the  war  of  liberty,  as  it  is  called,  is  carried  on,  lor  tbe  ontire 
ibsence  of  moral  and  military  principle  in  tbe  modes  of  ooaduQtr* 
og  this  predatory  and  piratical  contest.  But,  previously  to 
the  ascertainment  of  these  disgraceful  ciroomstances,:  there  was 
nucb  in  the  general  aspect  of  the  strife,  to  escite  tbe  ardent 
feeling  of  tbe  army  of  martial  adventurers  thrown  upon. society 
n  idleoess  and  poverty  by  the  cessation  ^f  hostUiti^  m  Enrope* 
Bigger  to  esospe  froui  tbe  miseries  of  half- pay,  and,  hi  some 
nstanoeey  actuated  by  a  generous  sympatliy  with  a  cause  ap« 
|>areatly  pure  and  glorious,  numbers  of  these,  gallant,  but  un- 
lUnking  ooen,  listened  to  tbe  attractive  delumns  held  (ortb  by 
interested  and  unprincipled  individuals,  and  rushed  bc^long  oa 
t  career  of  privation  and  disease,  terminating  in  .flsisevaUa 
leath.  Some  .of  the  few  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to 
Bscape,  have  told  their  melancholy  tale ;  and  the  salutary  eflfeot 
lus  been^  to  put  an  effectual  atop  to  these  infatuated  proceedings. 
Ibe  Author  of  the  present  volume  hasadded  bis  confirmatioa  ti> 
the  mass  of  lestinKmy  already  before  tbe  yrorld  ;.aad  it  muist 
l>e  admitted,  that  he  has. given  proof .^f  ability  in  tbe  manag^-^ 
meot  of  Us  materials.    He  abould,  bQ waver,  havtfJbean  aware 
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that,  in  a  story  of  dwper&ta  •Dterprise,  rooaitic  cimimstUM^ 

.and  haKjtrdous  de]iv«ruioe,  a  diBtinct  aod  direct  aulfaentkukn 
is  indispensably  requisite ;  and  that,  with  every  dispositioc 
to  place  confidence  in  the  veracity  of  the  Writer,  ■  filing  oi 
uncertainty  will  inevitably  connect  itself  wilh  the  Ooncealmcwl 
of  hie  name. 

In  1817,  a  party  of  fine  younp  men,  deceived  by  the  bouail- 
lesa  promises  of  individuBb  styling  themselves  the  accrcdiic^ 
agents  of  the  Republic  of  Venezuela,  embarked,  to  the  numba 
or  eighty,  on  board  the  Tmo  Friends,  with  extravagant  expet- 
tations,  splendid  uniforms,  and  a  slender  sea-stock.  Their  pro- 
visions were  of  tbe  most  unpalatable  description ;  rancid  ^ 
meats  purchased  at  the  lales  of  condemned  naval  stores,  mookh 
biscuit,  and  transparent  pigs,  are  enumerated  among  the  delica- 
cies provided  for  the  consumption  of  these  craving  warriors 
In  this  condition,  they  arrived  at  Madeira,  where  tbey  succeeded 
in  procuring  more  substantial  fare  ;  but  their  conduct  on  shore 
was  so  outrageous  as  to  expose  them  to  considerable  hazanl, 
and  to  render  the  condition  of  succeeding  visiters  mucb  mtxr 
unpleasant,  owing  to  the  strict  regulations  adopted  in  consequeoce. 

Their  arrival  at  the  island  of  St.  Thomas,  dissipated  all  their 
goMen  dreams  of  wealth  and  aggrandisement,  by  awakening  tbeui, 
to  the  conviction  that  they  had  been  made  the  dupes  of  a  fro<^ 
and  infamous  deception.  They  had  been  instructed  to  preseol 
themselves  before  the  confidential  agent  of  the  Venexuelan  Re- 
public, and  to  await  from  him  their  further  destination,  receiring 
at  the  same  time  a  stipulated  sum  in  liquidation  of  the  expinse 
of  their  outfit.  It  was  soon  found,  that  no  such  officer  residei 
on  the  island,  and  that  the  representations  of  the  flourishinf 
state  of  aHairs  on  the  Spanish  Main,  were  equally  veraciona  vritk 
the  other  assurances  which  had  been  so  liberally  advanced  in  &i 
entire  absence  of  all  substantial  encouragement.  Their  situatm 
was  now  wretched  in  the  extreme  :  few  of  them  had  any  pecuni- 
ary resources,  and  the  charity  of  the  Danish  officers  and  mer- 
chants had  been  previously  pressed  upon  most  heavily  by  the  u- 
sistance  afforded  to  a  previous  debarkation  of  a  similar  kiwL 
Their  last  hope  lay  in  the  claim  that  they  had  upon  the  capttii 
of  the  Two  t  riends  fop's  further  conveyance  to  Angostura,  Ae 
teat  of  the  insurgent  government ;  but  even  this  was  now  lalu* 
from  them  by  the  clandestine  departure  of  tbe  ship,  which  saik^ 
in  the  night  without  discharging  tbe  harbour  dues,  carrying  wilk 
ber  tbe  clothes  and  equipments  of  several  of  those  who  were  irf 
behind.  In  these  disastrous  circumstances,  it  was  detennisf' 
by  Ibe  Writer  of  this  volume  and  some  of  his  comrade*,  to  pro- 
cure a  passage  to  Amdia  Island,  with  the  view  of  enhstioy  undff 
the  banners  of  M'Gregor.  This  commander  having  quitted  (h 
s«vtce  of  Bolivar  ud  the  Republic  of  Venezuela,  had  obtaiM^ 
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le  aasisiance  of  ft  fey?  American  adventurers,  and  made  himself 
laster  of  Amelia,  as  a  point  from  which  he  might  advanta- 
Bously  extend  his  conquests  oyer  the  whole  of   East  Florida, 
his  project  failied,  and  McGregor  was  happy  to  escape  from  his  - 
tfficulties  by  making  oyer  his  acquisition   to  Aury,  the  well 
nown  captain  of  an  insurgent  privateer.     When  the  Author  of 
MS  narration  reached  Amelia,  he  fo^nd  it  under  the  goverti- 
ent  of  the  latter  chief,  with  whom  he  speedily  quarrelled,  and 
trigued  very  actively  against  him,   for  the  apparent  purpose  of  * 
^cupying  bis  post.     Failing  in  this  sclieme,  after  some  further 
cissitudes,  he  reached  St.  Augustine,  the  capital  of  the  provinoe; 
id  though  he  had  set  out  from  £ngland  for  the  avowed  purpose 
aiding  the  patriotic  pause,    we  find  him  accepting  a  grant  of 
nd  from   the  governor  of  that  fortress  for  the  King  of  Spain, 
id  offering  his  assistance  in  the  recovery  of  Amelia  to    the  > 
pauish  dominion.     After  the  government  of  the  United  States 
id  feU  the  expediency  of  driving  out  the  lawless  bands  who  had 
ken  possesion  of  that  important   island,   he  revisited  his  old 
mrters,  and  seems  to  have  enjoyed  with  much  keenness,  the  op- 
»rtunity  of  triumphing  over   his  crest-fallen  enemies.     The  ^ 
bsequent  details  of  the  proceedings  of  Aury  and  M'Qregor, 
ive  been   rendered  uninteresting  by   later   events ;    and   we  • 
all  decline  following  the  Writer  through  his  comments  on  the  - 
slancholy  transaction  connected  with  the  execution  of  Arbnth-  > 
t  and  Ambrister  by  the  orders  of  General  Jackson.    Against 
e  latter,  a  strong  case  appears  to  be  made  out,    but  the  state- 
snts  are  ex  partem  and  the  language  in  which  they  are  made, 
extremely  violent. 

<  This  celebraUd  General  Jackson  possesses  an  extensive  influence  * 
Br  the  people  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  who  believe  him  to  be  in* 
icible  in  arms,  and  unequalled  in  courage.  His  defence  of  New 
leans  against  our  ill  conducted  attack  upon  that  city,  has  fixed  in 
sir  opinions,  his  immovable,  and  imperishable  fame.  His  conquests 
3r  the  Creek  Indians,  and  his  notable  exploit,  in  enticing  ten  of 
we  unfortunates  from  their  hiding  place,  under  a  promise  .of  pro-  * 
tion,  and  then  delivering  them  up  to  be  butchered  by  his  followers, 
mother  wreath  in  the  chaplet  of  this  hero. 

^  The  passions  of  this  man  are  of  the  most  violent  and  barbarous 
iracter,  despising,  under  every  circumstance,  the  forms,  and  re- 
unts  of  society,  outraging  decency  on  every  occasion.  During  the 
ence  of  New  Orleans,  Judge  Hall  had  directed  the  service  of  some 
^cess,  which  did  not  please  this  leader,  who,  forgetting  the  respect 
s  to  the  judgement  seat,  and  the  character  of  the  individual  who 
isldedy  ordered  a  file  of  soldiers  to  remove  him,  saying  he  would  ar- 
t  the  president  of  the  United  States,  if  he  should  dare  to  interfere 
h  his  command.  After  the  restoration  of  peace,  the  judge  sum- 
ned  the  general  to  answer  for  a  contempt  of  court,  and  fined  him 
)  thousand  doUarSf  which  was  immediately  paid  by  public  subscript 
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tipnl  JJp  h  much  addicted  to  gambling,  particularly  in  hones ;  if  k 
loties  Kir  money,  and'  rCMuires  a  further  supply,  he  iends  a  cart  to  bs 
plantadbn,  for  a  load  or  negroes,  who  are  tnus  exposed  to  the  chance; 
of  changing  masters,  upon  the  hazard  of  the  race.  He  has  bees! 
kaowtt  to  challenge  the  owner  because  he  asserted'  bia  heme  had 

Scaler  speed  than  the  general's,  in  fine  bia  extravagant  IbUies,  aii 
crimes,  are  without  number,  and  disgusting  in  the  recital*' 

pp.  180^  18L ! 

These  imputations  are  possibly  correct,  but  they  cannot  be  ia-i 
pBeitty  received  on  the  faith  of  an  anonymous  writer*  The  vir 
against  tbe  Seminole  Indians  was  pursued  in  that  savage  spirit 
of  fioroeity  which  has  too  uniformly  distinguished  these  conflicts. 
The  Aborigines  combated  with  the  unrestrained  fierceness  d 
barbarians;  tbe  more  civilized  assailants,  with  tbe  Tindidife 
and  sanguinary  feelings  of  men  regardless  of  tbe  suflferings  of  i 
race  which  they  considered  in  no  higher  a  character  than  thtt  ot 
wild  beasts,  fit  only  to  be  hunted  down  and  exterminated.  But 
the.  inatanees  of  perfidious  cruelty  cited  in  tbe  present  vohme, 
cannot  be  admitted  without  authority.  The  following  anecdote 
is  so  interesting  in  itself,  and  so  creditable  to  the  parties  oqb- 
cemed,  that  we  shall  insert  it  here. 

*  A  straggler  from  the  militia  of  Georgia,  named  M'Krimmsn,, 
was  captured  by  the  Indians,  and  was  a^ut  to  be  sacrificed  to  ladisi 
vengeance  I  tied  to  the  stake,  the  tomahawk  raised  to  terminate  bi 
existence,  no  chance  apjpeared  of  escape.  At  that  moment  JiSbf 
Francis,  the  daughter  or  Hidlis  Hadjo,  placed  herself  between  the 
executioner  and  his  victim,  and  arrested  his  uplifted  arm;  tka 
throwing  herself  at  the  feet  of  her  father,  she  implored  tlie  life  4 
his  prisoner.  It  was  granted,  and  he  was  liberated.  To  the  hono^ 
of  M'Krimmon«  it  must  be  added,  that  some  time  after,  leani^ 
that  Milly  Francis  had  gi^m  herself  up,  with  others  of  b«r  mkt 
tunate  race,  in  a  state  of  wretched  destitution,  to  the  commander  il 
Fort  Clatrbome,  he  immediately  set  forward  to  render  her  assistaacq 
determined  to  make  her  his  wifb,  and  thus  in  some  sort,  repaf  tN 
noble  and  disinterested  genefostty  of  his  saviour.  Milly,  upon  leszn 
iilg  the  intentions  of  M«£riramon,  declared  she  was  not  inftoenoed  tj 
any  personal  motive^  that  she  should  have  aoled  in  the  sanae  «sj 
for  any  other  unfortunate  victim ;  she  therefore  declined  his  ofier.' 

The  habits  of  the  Seminoles  do  not  appear  to  difler  from  thosl 
of  other  Indian  tribes.  They  are  equally  addicted  to  the  use<4 
ardeiit  spirits,  and  &re  thus  in  a  state  of  destitution  and  decs] 
The  balls  and  bavonets  of  the  American  militia  are  only  antkj 
pating  that  dissolution  which  would  be  as  surely,  tiioagh  mo^ 
tardily,  efiected  by  oiher  means. 
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Memoir  of  Miss  Letiiu  Stapleton  of 
Oilchester,  who  died  Dec.  19,  J  806, 
aged  S8  years.  By  Joseph  JeflfersoM, 
8d. 

Memoirs  of  William  Wallaoe,  Esq.  a 
descendant  of  the  iUu»trious  hero  of 
SeoUsndf  late  of  the  I5ih  Hussam;  con- 
taining an  explanation  and  ▼indication 
of  his  conduct  and  character;  with  a 
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Art.  I.  NoU$  on  Rio  de  Janeiro^  and  the  Souihem  Paris  of  Bra-' 
zil ;  Taken  during  a  Residence  of  Ten  Years  in  that  Country,  ftom 
1808  to  1818.  Bv  John  Luccock.  4to.  pp.  xvl..  640.  London. 
1820. 

A  LL  that  ia  sublime  in  inairimate  nature,  in  contrast  with  aB 
'^^  that  is  disgosilog  in  human  nature,  is  comprised  in  the  pre* 
sent  aspeol  of  the  Southern  division  of  the  New  World.  If 
bemuty  and  maniiioence  of  scenery  had  any  tendency,  as  some 
persons  contend,  to  modify  the  character,  here,  where  the  most 
lusLiiriant  fertility  and  the  most  stupendous  phenomena  present 
tfaemselTes  to  the  astonished  trsTeller,  he  might  hope  to  recog- 
nise a  correspondence  in  the  minds  of  the  intelligent  beinffs  who 
have  grown  up  amid  circumstances  so  felicitous.  ShouU  this 
influenoe  not  be  very  apparent  in  the  inhabitants  of  ports  and 
cities,  where  the  simplicity  of  primitive  tastes  and  instincts  has 
been  corrupted  by  the  intro<luction  of  the  manners  and  vices  of 
the  Old  Worid,  it  must  needs,  if  it  exist  at  all,  communicate  an 
eiithnsiasm,  an  elevation,  or  an  energy  to  the  unsophisticated 
tribes  who  inhabit  the  central  recesses  of  this  wonderful  conti- 
nent. It  is  astonishing  that  it  should  be  necessary  to  refute  so 
wild  an  hypothesis  as  that  which  attributes  any  moral  eflbct  to 
external  scenery,  apart  from  the  associaUons  of  science  or  of 
history.  In  the  striking  absence  of  sympathy  and  correspon- 
dence between  the  physical  features  of  the  landscape  and  the 
bumaA  produee  of  the  soil  and  cKmate,  in  these  regions,  there 
b  presented  a  sufficient  illustration  of  its  absurdity.  In  no  part 
of  the  world  does  savage  nature  assume  a  more  brutalised,  a  less ' 
romantic  fonn.  All  is  here,  in  a  moral  respect,  desert.  That 
which  calls  itself  the  history  of  Braail,  makes  no  appeal  to  the 
imagination,  oor  contains  any  thing  which  can  stamp  charaeter 
or  inteiest  on  the  seenerv  of  its  details.  Yet,  it  is  only  through 
the  medium  of  the  Imagmation  that  inanimate  objects  or  locatt-  - 
ties  can  acquiie  any  significance^  br  aweken  any  stmpalhy  ;  aad 
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tlie  imaginatbn  is  fed  by  the  meinory.  The  three  most  power- 
f^l]y  influential  drcuinstaocee  ^fvbieh  contribute  ta  the  fonnfttion 
of  character  in  a  rude  or  savage  state  of  society^  are,  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  country,  its  language,  and  the  means  of  sabsis- 
tenoe.    To  the  first  and  the  last  of  these,  the  monl  j^ver  of 

EBoery  mayJie  almost  entirely  referred.  '  The  pastoral  tifei* 
r,  Southey  remarks,  *  is  necessarily  un&Tourable  to  civilixa- 
^  tion  ;  but  no  where  has  it  been  found  so  completely  to  dobtae 
<  and  brutalize  rn^Xk  as  in  the  grazing  countries  .of  South  Ame- 
'  rioa.'  Agriculture,  on  the  contrary,  while  it  induces  a  most 
important  change  in  the  domestic  habits,  and  implies  «  oertaia 
advancement  in  civilization,  gives  rise  to  new  associatioosy  the 
elements  of  poetical  feeling,  and  imparts  a  specific  iotefesi  to 
the  landscape.  Under  the  reig^  of  Ceres  and  of  Baoobtts,  the 
Jioe  of  Nature  is  first  taught  to  smtie.  If,  in  the  absence  «f  this 
tfivaixing  art,  the  natives  of  some  wild  mountain  territory,  have, 
in  a&y  instance,  iieen  found  susceptible  of  the  local  entbusissB, 
it  has  been  because  tradition  has  consecrated  the  soil  to  their 
imagioatioui  and  they  have  been  possessed  of  a  bisM-y  and  t 
laoguaij^.  Such  associatiuns  have,  however,  only  an  aoaidemd 
iQonnexion  with  all  that  the  geologbt,  the  naturalist,  or  the  aiiirt 
deaoriea  inlhe  beauty  and  magnificence  before  him,  and  they  aaost 
be  pnt  out  of  the  question  in  estimating  the  abstract  eSset  of  fiae 
scenery  upon  the  human  mind.    An  intelligent  perception  and  s 

S^nuiD^  admiration  of  the  beauties  or  the  sublimer  phenomena  of 
atiire,  are,  indeed,  nmong  the  rarest  eridowmeots  of  civiiizei 
and  educated  men.  To  suppose  them  to  exist  in  the  sa^M^E^  ^ 
an  absurdity.  Yet,  destitute  of  these  qualifications,  it  is  tnodn- 
cseivable  what  moral  influence  he  can  receive  from  the  soeasi 
thrott|;li  which  he  passes,  any  more  than  the  herd  he  drives  be* 
Aire  him.  Or  what  higher  gratification  he  can  receive  from  exter- 
aal  nature  than  the  mere  animal  sensations  produced  by  air  and 
sunshine.  Neither  consciously  nor  unconscioudy  can  he  be  the 
better  for  constantly  witnessiqg  material  forms  of  pictnresqw 
beauty  or  grandeur,  which  neither  recal  any  visions  of  the  past, 
Bor  excite  In  his  mind  reflections  stretching  into  the  unseen  and 
the  Yuture.    Failing  to  convey  any  salutary  intimations  of  the 

Kwer  and  design  of  the  Author  of  Nature,  the  whole  etiipeo- 
us  exhibition  is  absolutely  lost  upon  the  degraded  beings 
whose  mond  character  is  in  so  terrible  discrepancy  with  the  soene, 
and  in  whom  the  destitution  of  religious  feeling  is  attended 
by  a  povertv  of  imagination  which  renders  them  insensible  lo 
any  t^ing  abovp  the  wants  and  sensations  of  physioal 
Such  are  the  bapjeps  beings  who  are  found  seatttfed  a^ 
fifirest  portions  of  God's  ^h— the  obwrigimeM  of  the 
An4  the  Christian  mtrniliw  with  whom  they  have  baai 
into  Gontan^  hpw  much  Ugher^do  they  rise  in  Iheeoale  off  w£a^ 
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leetval  existeiice  ?  la  too  tnaa;  oases,  the  savage  ha»  seemed 
tbc^  more  iaoffensive,  if  not  the  more  rstiomil  animal.  The  cp^ 
lonjti  is,  10  general,  but  an  indiBkrent  sample  of  the  natioo  firxud 
^hich  the  love  of  gain,  or  the  spirit  of  adventure,  or  stern  ner 
cessity  has  detached  him.  And  the  mijied  race  which  originate 
in  old  colonial  settlements,  too  cominonlv  exhibit  a  mulish  de* 
geoeracy,  retaining  the  blended  vices  of  both  the  Uidigeiioas  and 
the  foreign  breed.  Mr.  Luecock's  pwture  of  the  Brazilian  cha^ 
raeter,  may  be  adduced  in  proof  of  this  statement.    '  The  citiep 

*  for  wbipb  Abraham  interceded,  Cyprus,  Carthage,  Crete,  and 
'  Sparta,  bad  joined,*  he  says,  *  at  the  period  when  my  acquaint^ 

*  anoe  with  theooutry  began,  to  form  the  social  order  of  Rib 

*  de  Janeiro.* 

'  DepraYtty,  too,  was  not  there  redeemed  by  any  national  (^ualitioi 
of  a  sofid,  nor  even  of  a  shewy  kind ;  it  was  not,  in  general,  thou|;(^ 
Beoenary  to  maintain  that  shadow  of  virtue,  hypocrby.  Vices  which 
elsewhere  men  are  the  most  careful  to  bide,  were  seen  stalking  abroad 
as  publicly  and  unblushingly  as  the  most  abandoned  could  desire. 
Not  negroes  and  the  populace  alone  contemplated  them  with  apathy  t 
the  moral  taste  and  feeling  of  persons  of  a  higher  cast  partook  so  mudk 
of  the  common  taint  that,  when  we  mentioaed  with  borror  the  worst 
of  crimes  which  we  were  obliged  to  witness,  thc^  often  advanced  iome^ 
thing  bv  way  of  defence,  and  really  appeared  as  much  surprised  at 
our  mode  of  thiokiag  as  if  we  had  broacned  a  new  religion^  or  fbisted 

loto^  the  new  one  some  scrupulous  fiemcies. »f«.The  life  of  an  unf 

dUMmgoished  indiindud  was  not  worth  two  dollars ;  for  a^meller  suq^ 
any.  coward  couU  hire  a  bravo  to  take  it  airay.'    p.  18^ 

The  most  profound  ignorance  and  the  extreme  of  fikbiness  id 
(be  habits  of  the  people,  complete  the  outlive.  And  all  theso 
abominations  are  continually  acted  in  the  face  of  a  scene  of  *  al^ 
<  most  unequalled  magnificence  and  beauty.*  '  The  onilbnaly 
'  serene,  gay,  and  exhilarating  prospect,*  says  Mr.  Luceock^ 
*  seems  to  shew  how  happily  man  might  have  lived  under  the  in-4 
'  fluenee  of  nature^s  Ood.'  But,  that  influence  being  intercepted 
by  sapifnMltion  and  ignorance,  the  natural  advantages  of  the  eU<« 
mate  serve  only  to  foster  the  seeds  of  depravity.  Yet  the  Aali^op 
ol  the  preiient  volume  maintains,  tlmt, 

<  The  ^\i  foid  phlegmatic  Northern  politician  has  sddom  calcutettedi 
tire  effect  of  fine  scenery  upon  the  human  mind,  or  he  would  not  have 
expected  the  Court  of  Pbrtdgd  to  leave  its  new  abode.  >  Tliis  is  a  si^' 
*lem  but  pewefful  i^gent:  itsl)peratioft  is  universal  and' perpetual,  vth 
uCwtiJby  every  rising  sun,  ana  aided  by  every  refulgent  moon.  It  has 
bcM  often  withstood  the  stkmdus  of  intbrest,  and  destroyed  the  plth*^ 
Dosa  of  ^qgamenl;  and  is  generally  niost  effectual  on  mmds  the  les^l 
»waM  of  its  .inftiencis*  It  has  contrihuted  to  render  the  Court  o^ 
Poitagfd  a&aost  ambitious  to  chaofge  its  designation :  and^  foreigners 
iadulge  the  propensity*  by  speahmg  of  the  Court  of  Ri^,  and  'no 
longer  of  that  or  Lisbon.* 

S  2 
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This  is  an  unfortuiHite  passage.  Subsequent  eireMte  bare 
wMved  fhat '  the  Gburt  of  Portugal  preKrredl  Li^lkm  tffter  dl ; 
jiist  as  Hr.  Luccodc  has  probably,  by  ttris  time,  dfseoTeHed,  tbtt 
tbe'fiiie  scenery  of  the  Brazils  is  a  poor  equifalent  for  the  wmU 
advantages  of  the  British  metropolis.  And  yet,  bels  MIM^itM 
of  the  influence  of  scenery,  which  the  Court  of  Rio,  we  fitroogtv 
suspect,  were  not.  But  tliis  notion  respecting  tlie  universal 
operation  of  a  silent  but  powerful  agency  that  is  adequate  li 
oounteract  the  stimuTus  of  interest  and  so  forth,  b,  indeed, 
notfaling  belter  than  a  piece  of  harmless  poetical  nonsense,  whicb 
is  worth  transcribing  iperely  as  an  admonition  against  theisxtfa* 
vanncies  of  fine  writing. 

Mr.  Luccock  writes,  in  general,  like  a  highly  intcSli^^ttBil 
well  informed  man,  and  his  work  contains  the  mo^t  ample  as  well 
as  the  latest  account  which  we  possess,  of  the  manners  mXkdctti' 
toms  of  the  Brazilians,  the  topography  of  the  country,  and  iti 
commercial  and  political  prospects.  It  consists  of  description<, 
anecdotes,  and  passing  remarks,  selected  from  tke  Auttiar's 
journal  in  the  order  of  time ;  and  the  information'  is  wilii  i  mty 
multifarious  and  interesting.  But,  although  there*  are  but  (bw 
ioBtancea  of  palpable  repetition,  this  mode  of  arrangement  is  fa- 
tal to  any  tlung  like  orderly  connexion,  and  is  in  no  saftall  degree 
incpnvenieiit  to  the  reader  who  wishes  to  obtain  a  complete  view 
of  eay  one  subject.  A  good  index  would  have  been  the  biest  re- 
medy for -this  fault;  .and  we  regret  that  this  has  been  omittei 
^'  volume  of  such  a  description  and  magnitude  is  meteiiailf 
defective  without  one.  The  work  is  divided  intoseveuleeu  chap- 
ters. ThlB  first  four  are  occupied  with  remarks  made  during  the 
Author's  passage,  and  with  a  description  of  Rio  de  Jaoeiro  as  it 
was  in  1808.  The  next  three  describe  a  voyage  to  the  Piste,  awl 
tritvels  in  the  interior,  1809-*181d.  The  improved  uppeerant^ 
of  the  ca^pital  on  our  Author^s  return  to  it  in  1813,  is  deaoriM 
in  the  eighth  chapter.  Subsequent  excursions  into  the  ioterkif 
aflSird  materials  for  the  following  eieht  chapters.  The  last  i^ 
devoted  to  general  remarks  connected  with  a  final  survey  of  the 
eapkeTin  1818,  and  forms  the  most  valuable  portion  of  tbe  whole, 
b  an  Appendix  are  given,  the  Signals  by  which  veeueb  ap* 
preeohing  the  port  of  Rio  Qrnnde  cfo  Sul,  shew  to  the  pilo^boat 
what  water  they  draw ;  Tables  of  Commerce ;  and  a  Gloeaary 
of  Tupi  words.  Tlie  volume  contains  abo  a  plan  of  Um  cii}, 
Midttiapsof  the  Table  Lend  and  Southern  Lowlands  of  ~ 

The  subject  of  most  immediate  inlefost  is,  thepteau 
eif  the*  neW  Brazilian  kingdom.  Mr.  Lucooek  aflrnas,  ehet^tba 
ftipidity  trith  wliioh  improvement  proceeds  fn  the  oepllaAt|s'wu«« 
derful.  Some  of  the  representations  given  in  th^  eUfly  oblipCeri 
fDiist^  therefore,  be  undeMood  as  rehting  to  speHsKkteoT 
tilings.    In  1813,  a  very  large  influx  of  iMiaUtantH  iiid  tekea 
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ptiiof  \»olh  from  K^ropo  and  (be  Bra^ilMui  proifiiices,  ami  the  pity 
had  bedpme  greatly  eolargcd  ;  the  old  streets  w^egmaUy  mr 
proved  in  eleaoliness,  and  the  liousea  in  neatnfsa;,  the  .^oada  in 
Various  directions  were  cleared  and  widened]  and  villas  and  gai;* 
flena  fasgan  to  adorn  its  vicinity* 

'  Ai  In^Vease  of  domestic  comfort  had  arisen  from  the  establish* 
ment  dfa  market  for  cattle  without  the  city,  and  of  several  markety 
for  v6get&Bles  and  fVuits  within  it;  from  a  more  abundant  and  Kgulfr 
supply  of  fish,  and  the  more  free  use  of  mutton ;  from  greater  car« 
with  respect  to  the  quality  of  meat,  and  the  cleanliness  of  the  T^Hrt0 
where  it  was  slaiightered  and  exposed  to  sale.  Craftsmen  of  4i&sen| 
descriptions  had  made  their  appearance ;  among  them  so  many  souUiik 
that  it  was  no  longer  difficult  to  get  a  hone  shod.  Mills  forgrinding 
corn  had  been  much  Improved,  and  bread  was  come  more  into  usq. 
Charcoal  was  manufactured,  and  for  cooking  introduced  into  the 
houses.  Nqisances  were  more  readily  removed,  and  even  Scavengers 
were  now  and  then  seen  in  the  streeU.*     p.  254.  ' 

'  At  eotrt,  there  was  now  to  be  seen  some  resetaiUaore  to  Euio- 
pesiHtaillMfioence ;  and  the  affability  of  the  Prince  Regent,  wbo 
httd^  oo^  cUf&rent  occasions  presented  himself  with  confidence  m 
the  midst  of  his  people,  had  rendered  him  deservedly  popular.^ 
Tbiye  i»miich  truth  in  the  remark,  that 

*  few  persons  are  disposed  to  be  disloyal,  who  are  tedbwed  to  witness* 
the  ceremontes  of  a  court,  who  know  that  they  also  may  present  ihem* 
selves'tothe  Soverem,  coin)[>iyingonly  with  established  forms^  on'ap^' 
poittted' evenings  or  the  week,  and  find  the  road  to  honours  equally 
open  toioerit  mierever  it  appears.' 

A  Higbly  pleasing  portrait  is  given  of  this  prince,  his  present 
Portuguiese  majesty. 

*  The  Prince  Begent  has  often  been  accused  of  apathy :  to  me  he  ajp*-- 
pean^  le  poisess  more  feeling  and  enerey  of  character  than  frienost' 


he  was  too  often  guided  by  the  timid  and  insincere ;  he  was  certainiy 
surrounded  by  such  as  are  always  daneerous  to  rulers,  by  coiirBrdly 
sycophants  and  hypocritical  priests :  and  it  is  no  less  certam  that  they^ 
possessed  mat  influence  over  fats  mind.  Yet  the  firmness^witii  wirichi 
he  M^ed  to  step  at  Bahiay  in  opposition  to  the  wishoi  of  some  efJdsr 
followers^  oaght  not  to  be  forgotten.  Without  pleading  that  h^  Uia^: 
ployed  any  great.degsee  of  heroism  and  devotednOBs  to  his  cou^atigil^ 
without-  oeBgring  that  be  conffratoiated  himself  en  what  .has.  bfen 
coiled  ,Ws  efwape,  we  are  sure^  not  obUged  to  cpipclde  with  tbesf» 
wbodiarge  him  with  insensibility  and  baseness  s  and  it  is  well  rem^m-! 
bered,  with  respect  to  some  who  thus  charced  him,  how  lively  ^nc. 
open  their  rejoicings  were,  that  they  also  had  placed  the  Atlantic  be " 
t  ween,  themselves  and  their  invaders. ..He  was  truly  kind  and  attenth'' 
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to  all,  ^nd  wttim  in  hiB  gratitude  to  the  British  nation.  Hit  t^nder- 
iiess  towardfl  h)p  companions  in  baniahtnent  was  una&ctdd  and  pa- 
ternal.'   p.  9<|. 

VPlen,  in  161t«  the  tidings  reached  Ri0|  of  an  insajrceclioB  in 
Pemambuco, 

.  <  the  first  exdamation  of  the  king  was  so  iropassioned,  vMttedjo 
openlf»  and  ^flowed  so  directly  from  the  heart,  as  fu(ly  to  maiiifrat  t^ 
feeKng  of  a  benevolent  man  and  a  righteous  ruler.  *'  Horn  ia  k»*'  ht 
said,  *'  that  niy  subjec^  revolt ; — f  have  always  tried  to  do  then 
j^ood ;— I  do  not  know  that  I  h|ive  inmred  any  one }-— what  do  dwj 
wishjbr?*'  Such  feelings,  however,  before  U^e  next  morqiiis,  gave 
wi\y  to  vigour ;  the  disaster  was  met  with  great  firmness^  jsi^dnve  rise 
to  vnusv^  exertion  in  every  department  pf  tlie  State.  Tke  lupg 
himself  f6rjg;ot  his  usual  character  and  habitSj  ordered  an  eaoifdittcm 
to  be  brepared  when  there  v^as  little  hope  of  fitting  out  any  imn^  for* 
inidaoie;  visited,  m  his  own  person,  accompanied  by  theHm-  ap^ 
i<ent,  rtie  Treasury,  the  Arsenal,  and  other  offices  of  the  State ;  eacaaris- 
ed  the  Stores,  the  Storekeepers,  sind  their  books ;  saw  what  was  as  iani, 
^od  what -niust  be  procured.  By  a  well  tiosed  aeveai^  to  at  €em  m^- 
ligent  officers,  and  replacing  diem  by  humbler  but  bclSeraiiM*  it 
created  among  the  people  a  con&ience,  an  alertness,  a  devolMii  aHJiicb 
hftd  never  been  witnessed  in  Brazil,  and  perhaps  wlU  nevep;  b^  esoseil* 
ei.  The  palace  soon  became  crowded  with  bodies  of  people,  wba 
went  to  ofier  either  personal  services  or  money  for  the  occasion.  The 
Qity  of  Rio  alone  produced  fuH  seven  thousand  voloat^irs,  aad 
$00»OpO,(X)0  fc^,or6Q»OC0aterling.  The  performances  oitheTheatif 
were  npt  merely  intem^|)ted,  but  absolutely  suspended,  by  rqpeaisdi 
and  general,  burau  of  loyalty  and  patriotism,  and  d^  sin^g  in  diorsi 
a  nauonal  hymn,  hastily  composed  for  the  occasion.  I  oonless  ibt 
though  a  foreigner,  and  interested  only  in  general  with  domestic  poli- 
tics, iU$  burst  of  national  sentiment  thrilled  to  my  very  soul,  i  sav 
a  whole  people  at  once  forget  the  execrable  mode  in  whioh  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  country  ha4  f>een  conducted,  and  tlio  OfMwpasiaB 
under  which  almost  evary  man  bad  laboured.  I  saw  theqn  biipj  itatt 
beneath  the  love  of  a  Sovereign  whom  thevknewto  bebeaevoltfiU 
thongh  inactive;  deceived,  but  not  personally  crufl.'    p.  £57. 

Mr.  Luccock  has  only  to  cro$s  the  Channel  at  this  moment,  ia 
order  to  wjtness  |i  similar  explosion  of  national  feeling.  Jn  chii 
all-absorbing  and  all  forgiving,  byalty,  ^mt  Hiberiiiaa  leUow- 
qutyecta  are  determined  not  to  be  o^t-done  by  any  other  paaple. 
And  TCfJIy,  ao  deeply  rooted  ia  an  inatinctive  attachment  to  the 
penrpQOB  of  their  mlera  in  ihQ  auada  of  the  lower  rbpiaB  aft  all 
periods  of  civilization,  ao  easily  are  their  aSectioaa  ooocilaoteck  ha 
a  little  affidiility  aet  off  with  a  little  abew,  and  acoompaoied  avith 
aome  decent  externsi  homage  to  virtue,  that  it  is  theur  awn  faok 
if  Sovereij^ns  ure  not  popular.  Some  powerful  cause  of  Goonter- 
action  m^st  exist  where  the  tide  of  national  sentiment  sets  in  aa 
opposite  direction.    Easily  excited  and  cbea]rfy  satisfied^  bow- 
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evei*)  «s  k  HA  nob  loyalty,  tliose  must  be  yery  fiioli^  or  Yeiy 
wicRefl  advfsere  who  would  recommend  their  Mteter  either  Ip' 
treat  it  with  oontempt  on  the  one  hand,  or,  on  the  other* band,  to' 
trust  to  it  as  an  nnfalKng  resource.  Those  stateamen  who  begin' 
with  despising  the  people,  generally  end  \fith  fearing  them. 

The  account  given  intheeighth  chapter,  of  i>ttoev  improveitienta' 
oonseqaeiit  on  tke  arriyal  of  the  royal  eralgranla,,  migbiaeem  to 
be  tiaoturodi  with  irony,  if  the  Author  was  nbl^  in  general  yery; 
giraye  and' straight  forward  in  his  statements.    The  benefieM 
eflects-of  thenew  eeclesiastioal  arrangements'  in  promoting' th4 
lore  of  dress  and  shew,  in  reyiying  and  multiplying  ceremontbi 
and  festirala  in  which  mixtures  of  religion  and  pleasure  take  place, 
'  not  unliice  our  yiilage  wakes  at  their  earlier  periods,'  and  in  repkAT 
khing.the  churches  with  images  and  banners,  will  appeac,  to 
our  mdeiB  somewhat  doubtful;  and  they  will  be  at  ik  loaai 
yriiether  to  deem  the  writer  a  partial  or  an  inoompetent  jadg9-  of  > 
the  Bioral  e&eta  of  what  he  k  pkaaed  to  denominate.  *  the  mater 
'  riak  of  religioDi*    *  The  ear,  as  well  as  the  eye:  aud  the  aeiiaa 

*  of  aaaeUmg,?  he  says,  *  was  gratified*  by  the  liberal  supplj 
of  these  toy«  of  Rome;  and  <  BrasiUan^  hardly  knew  whielito 
'  admina  most,  the  yestmeots  of  the  altar,  the  moduktion  of  Ihb 

*  oraliestra,ortheodonrsof  tfaecenser.'  What  is,  howehrer,  ratheir^ 
inore remarkable,  on  there-establishment  of  religioua  lMrotber>-' 
lioods,  eyen  negroes,  it  is  stated, '  were  allowed  to  put  on  the  httbil' 

*  oran  order,  to  carry  a  silyer  wand,  and  to  appear  in  procession^ 
'  with  princes  and  priests,  the  nobility  of  earth  and  of  heayen'!! 
— ^Among  the  minor  circumstances  influencing  public  inanuersj 
the  Author  mentions 


'  a  song  wliidi  obtained  a  large  circulation,  satirizing  oaaof  ilia 
prevailing  vices,  and  mto  the  chorus  of  which  was  happily  intMNlmced. 
the  name  of  an  indiridual  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  the  in&mons.  It 
was  set  to  a  simple  air,  which  was  daily  played  through  the  street^as 
the  military  marched  ftom  the  barracks  to  the  palace.  The  ttiosfc 
accorded  with  the  public  tasle,  the  negroes  and  bofs  were  perpetoaRy ' 
singing  it  in  merry  ridicule,  and  the  song  became  familiar  to  alL  In 
consejquence  the  man  particularly  pointed  at,  either  left  the  city,  or 
hid  himself  in  it,  or  was liidden  in  the  grave ;  ibr  he  was  seen  no  more, 
and'  his  stectors  were  glad  to  pass  unnoticed.  In  bo  odier  instance, 
did  I  oversee  ridicule  so  weU,  so  imnedktely  and  eftctoaliy^qnilie&' 

p*"  saw*. 

lb  1S18>  the  number  of  Portuguese  and  Braailiao  -  inhabitsnto  * 
bad  still  fiirther  increased,  and  tte  populatioii  both  of  the  capital* 
and  the  Interior,  was  swelled  by  emigrants  firom  the  Spanish  ynrd- 
vinces,  from  the  United  SUtes  of  the  North,  and  from  France, 
JBogland,  Sweden,  and  Ckrmaoy.  Conyeniences  new  fell  ufore 
yvHhio  the  reaeb  of  the  common  pee^e ;  the  nsarkets  were  bietler 
supplied  than  formerly;  ^  white  aenrants  vrere  more  generally. 
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*  •seeis  and   sUves  for  domestic  occofratldns,  ibowgh  i^  »»■ 

*  pierous,  were  more  carefully  selected,  fuTDwhed  wtfh'wMts' 
•'  clothing  and  food,  looked  more  cleanly  and  healthy,  »w»  op- 

*  peared  more  cheerful  and  happy.'  A  still  more  decKW  Indi- 
cation  of  impwvement  presented  itadf  b  the  mulUpHoatlM  o* 
sctioola  far  altclaaset. . 

■  '  lotieGaaeue  of  Rio,  of  July  9tli,  1814,  walongadtertiMtoeni 
to  this  efiect!  •  Whoever  may  wish  to  send  their  danghtcrti,-  fisnale 
Arvanta,  and  slavet,  to  leara  to  read,  write,  and  account,  ftcs.  vmj 
•p^  with  a  penott  resident  in  the  Rua  do  Lavradia.*    p-'  9^- 

.  TheabrogMion  of  the  colonial  laws,  wbich  took  place  soon 
af^  the  arrival  of  the  R^ent,  the  introdnction  of  ti(o  vipe,  and 
the  eocooragement  given  to  improvements  in  horii«iU««^  ^ 
adoption  of  vaccination,  the  better  regulation  of  places  w  ranoc 
intarment,  and  some  slight  melioration  of  the  conrts  of  jowc*- 
ture,  are  among  the  important  benefits  for  wbidi  the  BmiHan 
•niodebted  to  Uie  residence  of  their  preseol  Sovereign. 

■ «  So  early  aa  181+,  a  judicial  decision  which  had  been  obtained  by 
a  priest  in  a  distant  province,  against  a  common  soldier,  was  set  aude 
by  the  R^ent,  who  thus  shewed  to  the  people  thai  the  Church  ghoidd 
not  always  prevail  in  litigation.  In  criminal  cases  ha  brought  ofenden 
more  speedily  to  trial,  and  punished  by  degradatioB,  pubUcaxpourc, 
ud  transportation ;  but  could  not  bring  hinudf  to  sign  a  aesteocc  af 
death  even  for  murder.  In  such  caaee,  his  humanity  as  a  man  pre- 
vailed over  his  indgement  as  a  sovereien,  and  prompted  him  frequently 
to  sayt  **  Surely  oecauie  the  man  baa  iiilled  one  person,  1  am  wH 
compdled  to  kJl  another."  Much,  therefore,  in  this  part  of  juris- 
pruMnce  remains  to  be  amended,  and  will  do  so  until  toe  Soveraigo, 
amiable  aa  such  a  spirit  is  in  a  private  person,  shall  surmount  bia  super- 
■titioiM  Mni[des,  and  catse  to  be  afraid  of  sending  a  loul  unprapami 
into  eternity.*    p.  BffJ. 

Does  Mr.  Luccock  mean  to  intimate  that  only  supersthien  eaa 
originate  auch  honourable  scruples?*  If  such  be,  indeed,  llie 
sebtiment  of  the  Sovereign  of  Brazil,  it  bespeaks  him  to  be 

^seased  of  something  better  than  superstitious  weakness  or  a 
Dane  temper.  For  our  own  parts,  although  not  prepared  to 
go  the  leogth  of  objecting  to  capital  pHnisbnwiila  is  the  ease  of 
murder,  vrecan  acarcely  wish  tor  any  aatb amendment  m  ttekd' 
ini'nistntion  of  BraziIinnjuriapnidenoe,aB  our  Author  deems  de- 
sirable. Where  a  people  have  been  so  long  accustomed  loa  low 
estimate  of  human  life,  and  familiarized  lo  asBasmnatioli,''tbe  ia- 
KetioB  of  death  as  a  punishment  is  the  less  likely  to  make  any 
salutary  impreaaivo,  or  to  aubscrve  the  legitimate  puqKtaes  i^ 

*  *  The  known  repugnance  of  our  present  Sovereign  to  signing  wai- 
ranU  for  the  execvtMn  of  criminals,  is  gSDerally  looked  upo*  as  the 
moat  bvaoufable  trait  in  his  private  character. 
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ystial  iag)6otu  In  this  esse,  tberefera,  ft  heoomes  a  useless  ex« 
pcnditvfe'or  life,  since  inferior  punishments  would.be  regarded 
with  amch  more  terror.  Biesides,  were  it  only  for  the  singularity 
of  the  piienomenon,  one  would  be  glad  to  have  this  instance  of 
royal  qvakerism,  this  noble  parsimony  of  the  life  of  his  subjects!  so 
rare  in  European  soTereigns.  .     ' 

The  mopt  signal  benefit,  however,  which  has  been  conferred 
Mpou  these  transatUntic  dependencies  of  the  PoKngnese  Crowq, 
im  ir\  fliuc  Author's  view,  t^eir  incorporation  with  the  mother 
countiy  )aa  a  ai^ted  kingdom- 

*  The  ttimulus  most  prompt  and  efficacious  in  promoting  the  h^ter- 
tlftl  uBprOvement  of  whidi  we  are  speaking,  and  particularly  in  lona- 
iag  a  national  charktter  and  feeling,  of  which  Brazil  was  almo8,t  des- 
iitlit^  and  fpr  want  of  which  the  country  had  nearly  &IIen,  like  the 
Colonies  of  $pam,  into  a  number  of  disjointed  states,  arose  out  of  the 
ipowire  irh'^ch  gave  to  this  important  part  of  the  Portuguese  domi- 
nions privilege  and  honours  similar  to  those  enjoyed  by  the  mother 
country.  The  period  for  assuming  this  new  distinction  under  the 
title  of  the  United  kingdom  of  Portugal^  Brazil,  and  Algarva,  was 
judiciously  fixed  for  the  anniversary  of  the  Queen's  birth«day  in  I>ec. 
f  815. '  In  order  fully  to  understand  the  extent  and  importance  of  this 
change>  it  will  be  necessary  to  recollect*  thatj  in  old  times,  the  two* 
vinces  were  almost  whdlly  unconnected  with  each  others— that  thay 
had  scarcely  any  stronger  common  bond  than  the  similarihr  of-  lao- 
gnage,  the  circumstance  of  receiving  their  respective  triennial  gOEvar- 
nors  from  the  same  court,  and  the  commercial  one,  which  led  thair 
views  and  their  interests  to  the  same  European  city ;— -that,  between 
some  of  those  provinces  there  existed  an  opposition  of  inteieata,  and 
between  others  open  and  avowed  jealousies.*  Hence  it  was  thfit 
when  the  Court  arrived  id  Rio,  the  Colonies  were  found  to  ooasist  of 
portions  so  diijointed  as  to  be  ready,  on  the  slightest  agkation,  to 
fall  in  pieces,  and  render  the  situation  of  the  Royal  emigrants  vary 
pveoaiious*  Tliere  were  re<|uired  all  the  address  of  govanimeuti  and 
all  the  powerful  support  which  it  received  from  Britain,  to  preserve 
the  administration  nrom  positive  disrespect, — to  keep  the  whole  of 
Brazil  within  one  common  bond« — to  turn  the  people's  attentidn  from 


T-^ 


t  This  statement  is  in  flat  opposition  to  an  assertion  of  Mr. 
Souliie^s,  whose  opportunities  ox  informadon  were  likely  to  guard 
him  against  error.  He  says :  *  When  the  seat  of  Government  was  re* 
*,  moved  thither  from  Lisbon,  the  manners  and  condition  ofits  inhabi- 
'.  tants  differed  widely,  according  to  the  latitude  and  altitude  of  the 

*  ^different  provinces  and  other  local  circumstances :  but  tHe  people 
'  were  every  where  Portuguese  in  language  and  feeling  7  2tiA*ihere 

•  exiOed  mo pravtncinl  animosities*  Hist,  of  Brasli.  VoL  Hi;  (w^. 
Mr.  8.  does  not,  however,  cite  any  authority  for  this  representation, 
abd  we  must  therefore  cive  the  preference  to  information  collected 
on  tha  spo^  and  strengUiened  by  the  fact  of  the  disunion  of  the  Spa« 

provinces. 
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qMiQ  «f  tb«tt  ttmn,  di»  GqiM  •£  Iheh  iriddf  dMMd  p»ii»t|  the 
source  of  their ^ocnntj,  the  fioma  ead  fimBtato  of  tbek  wmMijbA 
their  honour*  The  first  effort  toward  accomptishioe  this  anportaat 
#ork  was  made  when  the  oorU  of  Brazil  were  oj^ued  to  foreigfi  eon* 
iherce»  and  a  wonderful  alteration  it  produced  m  the  peoplr«  views 
and  modes  of  thinking ;  yet  it  left  them  without  any  strong  biaa  to 
one  particohr  country,  and  served  rather  to  incline  eadi  province, 
without  regard  Co  the  genend  interest^  to  the  side  where  its  commer' 
dd  adsamage  was  most  considerahle.  But  ho  sooner  was  the  eountiy 
decfamd  a  bngdom,  than  it  displayed  an  individualiiy  of  aentfasent, 
aad  joined  in  xme  common  act  of  homage  to  the  throne.  Addrcsaes 
«f  exoltathm  and  gratitude  to  the  Sovereign  poured  in,  bv  one  aimul- 
taneoos  movementt  firom  every  part  of  the  country,  and  the  mosa  re- 
mote and  obscure  township  felt  proud  of  the  privilege  which  admittad 
k  to  address  its  own  Sovereign  under  a  Brazilian  title,  on  BrasilisB 
ground;  it  perceived  itself  to  be»  however  humblei  an  infiwral  part 
df  the  extended  whob.  All  the  blessings  ofa  Revolution,  whidi  the 
people  had  formerly 
iHdiotit  thefrbei] 
*  Hie  erection 

stance  more  beneficial  than  any  whicH  has  yet  been  stated*  ,  When 
fiber  UMrdiants  of  Bio  met  to  congratulate  their  Sovereign,  tliey  sub- 
acribed  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  to  fonn  a  fund  whose  proceeds 
skould  be  Impropriated  to  the  purposes  of  general  education  ;  and  be 

passed  a  decree  to  render  it  secure  and  e&ctive Some  jears 

Defore,  die  Regent  had  made  inquiries  respecting  the  freedom  of  the 

Bss,  and  seemed  disposed  to  favour  it ;  he  was  then  prevented  from 
owing  his  inclination  by  the  conduct  of  an  ignorant  and  iojodiciogs 
magvtrate,  and^  now  many  ignorant  and  injudicious  people  ezujt  in  \\% 
continued  restrictions,  xhe  Licensed  press,  however,  has  produced 
some  useful  works.*    pp.  573 — 4. 

,  Of  the  Kiog^a  sincerity  on  thiahead^  hia^eoaduotakio^hifrrw- 
twui  tohia  native  doBBinioDa  must  be  adoittted  aa  arpoDoL  At  lads 
fee  jvoteeting  tha  freedonk  of  the  presa  reeeived  tlte  rwynbaaiMV 
tioft  on  the  12tli  of  July  last,  the  nineteenth  arliele  of  vthiab  ia 
high! V  iaspevtant :  it  eaaeta,  that  InUb  ney  be  pleaded,  on#er 
a^eined  eireumataneea,  in  juattftcation  of  libel,  and  that  the 
defendaot  -oiafy  adduce  proof  in  support  of  bia  statements.  These 
aiwniost  importaat  eonoessioM  to  the  oauae  of  knowledge  and 
freedom. 

The  stimnlwe  to  improvement  which  has  been  aflbrded  hy  Iba' 
temporary  transfer  of  the  seat  of  rovenmieiit  to  Rio,  and  the 
poattive  advantages  which  have  acofoed  from  the  new  ergaiiiaa* 
tiun.  of  that  pact  of  the  Portuguese  kingdom,  will  oontin«B  to 
operate  whatever  changes  may  ultimately  take  place.    Sooner  or 

J  Iter,  Brazil  win,  in,  all  prohabUity,  become  affindepeadeatao* 
ereignty;  but  the  circumslances  .which  have  for  the  paaani 
vrarded  off  that  event,  and  strengthened  the  bonds  ^  all^giatpa 
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<i»  die  HtttlM  ooniitry,  wiU  hav0  «Uo«red  tkie  for  ttMcoiMQllditloa 
of  ihfB jtrripfp.  pTOTiiices  Into  one  peopW  tnd  kingdom,  withoiif 
tbijr  undergtviAg  the  horrore  of  an  iotermeditte  anarehy .  PoesiblTt 
kad  a  similar  poHoy  b^en  pursued  by  the  English  cabinet  towarde 
our  American  colonies,  the  style  of  our  SoTereigns  might  to  thia 
day  have  run  in  this  way — ^  Of  the  united  Kingdom  of  Great 
^  Britain,  Ireland,  and  North  America^*  If  they  became  inde-- 
pendent  rather  prematurely,  before  the  state  of  sooiety  there  waa 
^uite  ripe  for  the  change,  and  if,  witli  their  indepeMenae,  tbef 
reoeiyeda  hostile  bias  anioat  the  nation  from  which  tifcey  detoehed 
tbemseWes,  whom  has  ongland,  whom  baa  Aiiiedoa  to  thaok 
for  it  ? 

Mr.  Luceock  closes  his  general  observations  on  the  eonimeiw 
cid  and  political  relations  and  prospects  of  Braail  with  the  follow- 
ing aensiole  remarks : 

f  The  destiniei  ef  South  America  ksannot  be  unintereeting  lo  either 
t)ie  statesman  or  the  pbiUnthropisi,    Wtdiout  going  into  the  regiona 
of  conjectttre,  it  is  easy  to  perceive^  that  new  and  powOTful  empiiea 
sure  rising  into  existence ;  that  Braaii  has  already  acquired  the  pmpM^ 
derance  amonsr  them,  and  possesses  pecidiar  mesas  of  consolidatiy. 
Iter  power.    The  line  whicli  she  ought  to  pursue  is  remarkaUy  plau&, 
and  unembarrassed ; — ^her  road  to  securi^  and  even  dominion,  it  she 
chose  it.  H  direct  and  open.    A  little  attention  will  place  her  perfectly 
Aove  dictatien,  and  render  her  free  firom  control*    Her  great  want  is 
people, — ^an  efSsctive  population ;  and  to  collect  it,  the  Govenuncbt 
ahould  restore  the  Portuguese  Constitution  to  its  purity,  and  demon- 
strate to  the  world  that  it  will  steadily  maintain  the  rigid  administratioji 
of  justice,  and  the  free  ezetcise  of  religion.    By  such  measures,  this 
new  kingdom  may  easily  direct  the  current  of  emigration  to  her  own 
sborest  and  may  make  herself  the  point  where  the  surplus  population 
of  half  the  world  may  centre  and  rest.    I  am  aware  that  some  of  her 
men  of  influence  are  afraid  of  these  new  comers,  and  dislike  the  piin-* 
cipletf  which  many  of  them  bring.    Yet  let  Uiem  recollect^  that  evei^ 
emigrant  which  Brazil  refuses,  she  sends  to  a  state  which  will  ulti*. 
maiely  become  her  rival ;— that  it  is  impossible  Aat  the  old  system 
abould  long  continue  ^— that,  in  extended  countries,  thinly  inhsihited^ 
when  they  cease  to  be  colonies,  people  must  and  will  be  free ;— <an(l 
that  ihe  principles  whose  influence  these  statesmen  dread,  are  dreadv 
imphnteid  deeply  in  the  breast  of  every  native.    The  country  has^  at- 
ready  endureo,  in  the  mildest  (brm,  its  share  of  those  revolutions 
wbicb  are  at  present  disturbing  both  the  Old  World,  and  the  New.  The 
Government  should  be  solicitoos  to  prevent  any  thing  more  violent; 
should  shew  to  the  people  that  thejr  want  nothing,  in  civil  affiurs,  Ihn* 
damentally  new ;  that  tneir  institutions  at  present  eiisting  are  sufficientf 
and  shall  be  made  e&ctual,  to  render  them  happy,  secure,  and  great.' 

pp.  601,  % 

We  must  now  contract  into  as  small  a  space  as  possible,  oulr. 
notice  of  the  miscellaneous  contents  of  the  Tolume,  which  pome 
under  the  general  beads  of  natural  history  and  topography. 
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•  Uiile  b  known  of  the  interior  of  the  provinces  of  Parana  and 
Urugiiayi  so  named  frodn  tlie  mig^hty  rivers  by  which  tliey  are 
Vonnded*  The  maps  in  the  present  volume,  in  which  they  are 
laid  down  9  are  stated  to  be  constructed  from  materials  collected 
hi  diflfereot  parts  of  the  countrj,  cortipared  with  what  Casal  has 
^ritien  upMi  Brszilian  geography;  but  they  do  not  pvetead  to 
abadkite  correctness.  The  Paran&  rises  in  the  he^rtcff  Brazil, 
$m4  alter  draining  an  Immense  tract  of  country,  joins  the  Para- 

Sa;f,  and  their  united  streams  form  the  fine  estuarv  known  as 
!  Rio  de  la  Plata.  We  are  unable  to  reconcile,  m  ^orae  hi- 
tfianoes,  the  tes;t  with  the  maps.  The  Tibiquary,  stated. by  Mr. 
L.  to  contribute,  as  well  as  the  Acarahy,  (o  the  Parana,  appears 
in  the  map  to  fall  into  the  Paraguay ;  and  we  suspect  that  what 
is  there  distinguished  by  the  latter  name,  is  what  the  Author  re« 
fers  to  under  the  former  appellation.  Surely,  whatever  ptiay  be 
Ih^^yiDology  of  the  words,  it  behoved  the  Writer  to  aseeriaia 
t^wliieliBtream  the  denomination  Paran&is  conventioBally  ap» 
plied,  and  to  make  his  text  square  with  the  decbidns  of  geogra- 
plMRi.  'N6t  far  firom  Corrientes,  where  jthese  rivers  meet  at 
light  angles,  is  one  of  the  most  cousiderable  lakes  of  the  coun«» 
try;  the*  Ibera  or  Yby'ra  (the  lower  place),  which,  in  the  dry 
seaaan,  covers  an  extent  of  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  sqvara 
leagues,  but,  about  a  month  after  the  rains  have  coanneMed  in 
the  upper  country,  that  is.iq  December,  extends  overnalMstiMni 
two  thousand  square  leagues.  It  is  formed  by  the  watera^  tke- 
upper  part  of  die  Parani,  but  is  said  to  oommonieate  althe  rainy 
period  with  both  the  Paraguay  and  the  Uruguay,  which  latter 
flows  in  a  transverse  direction  from  the  Nurth-east  to  the  South*' 
west  of  the  lake,  and  then  finds,  its  way  more  directly  South  lo 
thn<  Plata.  The  lake  of  Xarays,  which  is  still  larger,  lies  more 
to  the  Aorlbward^  and  is  an  expansion  of  the  Paraguay,  beiag^ 
manifeatly  formed  by  the  channel  being  too  narrow  to  carry  oS 
the  witters  as  they  come  down.  These  rivers  have,  in  the  couraa 
of  ans,  produced  some  of  the  most  extensive  alluvial  plains 
whidn  exist  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  At  tlie  tinse  of  oar 
Anlhoc's  vlsil,  these  newly  ceded  provinces  had  noi  yeleonBe 
into  the  actual  possession  of  the  Brazilian  government,  the  whole 
country  being  in  a  state  of  insurrection  under  Artigas. 

Mr.  JJiitnock  paid  aeveral  visits. to  the  town  of  Maldonado  on 
the.  coast <of  Uruguay.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  their  boatesa 
at  «lbe' inn. favoured  the  party  on  their  return  from  a  ride,  vrith  a 
dirfi  of  beef  steaks,  of  which  she  had  learned  the  name,  and 
WUch  &e* supposed  lo  be  the  favourite  food  of  Englishmen.  A 
number  of  ^craoas  were,  it  seems,  attracted,  so  that  they  had  a  great 
d^  of icumpany  during  dinner. 

'  *  The  conversatfbn  was  lively,  and  turned  on  a  most  nnexpecicd 
subjael.'  A  t^  days  bcibre  I  left  Rio,  the  Spanish  frigate  Zwoa  had 
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touched  ^here  in  hef  way  from  PlyinauUi  to  tha  Pli^a..  In  Engl^ 
the  crew  had  been  furnished  by  the  British  and  Foreigp  Bible  So- 
cfMy  ^4^  copies  of  the  New  Testament  in  Spanish^  two  of  which' I 
had  bought  in  the  streets  for  six  hundred  and  forty  reb,  that  is  six 
fliiilfiiiga  and  sixpence  each;  intending  to  impt^ove  mykn^ledgedf 
the  laDgdBi^e  daring  the  voyage,  in  this  object  I  was  disappoiatisdy 
the  traashtion  provioe  to  be  an  impure  dialect  of  the  Spamum^hieh 
none,  of  our  crew  well  understood.  The  people  beldnglng  to  lb« 
fqg«i#  had  sold  other  copies  at  Maldonado  be&re  we  amml  thevoi 
oqe  of  which  appeared  at  the  inn.  Se?eral  Mrsons  were  porio^^over 
it^  and  endeavoured  to  turn  a  narrative  on  imich  they  lighted*  m  qb^ 
of  the  Evangelists,  into  intelligible  Spuiis^i.  The  n^^tter  was^evi* 
dently  new  to  them,  and  excitea  a  very  lively  interest.  .  On  this  sub- 
ject the  conversation  turned,  and  led  oy  their  inquirfes*  we  were  .in- 
duced to  become  lecturer!  in  Christian  divinity,  while  we  ate  our 
dhineir ;  the  office  chiefly  devolving  on  one  of  our  party  who  spake 
the  llmguagcof  the  listeners  with  fluency.  The  scene  appeared  to  ue^ 
moss  estn^rdimuy  at  the  time,  occurring  as  it  did  among  sufajectt  iif 
the  moat  b%oted  of  Catholic  powers  in  Christendom ;  nor  'can  1,  ab 
this  distant  period,  cease  to  contemplate  it  in  som^hiBg  of  4he  mm0 
light/  p.  165. 

.  It  weald .  net  have  been  amiMiy  had  Mr.  Ltoceook,  befoiii  hm 
peioled  this  stalerocAC)  implicating  theconductof  tbeConnilleb 
of  I  ihtt  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  taken  the  trouUe  ef 
oklBssiiDg  aome  explanation  of  the  eircumstance  referred  to.  *  It 
vteticlbaTe  obviated  on  bis'  part  what  we  believe  to  be  an  ttnde* 
sigMed  ttisrepreseDtation  of  the  fact,  and  prevented  his  boinn;, 
chargeable  with  a  want  of  candour.  That  the  copies  of  tl^ 
Spanish  Testament  be  met  \viih,  were  printed  and  issued  by 
that  Sodety,  we  have  no  doubt;  but  as  it  is  no  part  of  tlv» 
business  of  the  Committee,  nor  their  practice,  to  furnish  the 
crews  of  vessels  with  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  the  Author  ie  netj 
He  apprehend,  quite  corre^  in  stating  that  the  Spanmh  friMt^ 
wasi&uniahed  by  the  Society  with  the  books  in  questmn;  :^Mio 
craw  were  firobably .  indebted  lor  them  to  the  beoeveieiioe^ 
pnvata*  iadbviduals,  who  might  not  think  of  inquiring  whethelw 
the  dialeet  of  the  Spanish  was  precisely  that  besi  uoderstoodrihy 
commott  teaimen.  Still,  this  explanation  would  not  vindicaife* 
the  Society  from  the  imputation  of  having  ignorantly  adoptodja 
translation  of  the  Testament  in  impure  Spanish.  Themctft, 
tlwt  the  edition  followed  is  that  of  Amsterdam,  .1708,  in  whidi 
the  translation,  possibly  an  old  one,  was  revised  and  corrected  by 
Doo^ Sebastian  de  la  Enzina,  who  is  styled^  ministro  de  la 
*  Ygleiia  Anglicana  f  predioador  a  la  iUustre  eongr^acioil  de 
'  los  honorables  ^enores  tratantes  en  fispana.'  Tluit  tib»  trabs*^ 
lation  might  he  somewhat  antiquated,  is  possible  ;  that  it  sheuhl 
be  inipure^  we  think  so  utterly  improbable,  that^  witbaut  preyed-* 
ing^tbbeourselveBJiKlgesoftbe.qiceliesof  the  languAge^  we  l^ajf^  : 
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tfB  bealUllon  lo  itopatttig;  Hr.  LucoocVi  l^itiin  tii  6k ; jfefce^ 
tinacqnaiDUooewftbit.  Whetheria  tbecouraeoftUeeigwef^ 
MOtury^  tbe  Spanish  language  Qoderwenl  lo  marTeI)«ui^,f^pWC 
tbBi  ttbat  waa  in  ITOSi^received  version,  wouUnowbeu 
we  cannot  tay;  tnly,  ao  sadden  fi.  rev^juliM  does  not  a 
Bcoocd  with  the  bisiOTy  of  otbar  Iwguagts,  and  aliU  laaa  <hui 
tbf  SpaoUb  ehwmoter.  SctfBcg  it  l»  iftjF,  that  the  aUtioa  nooB- 
■sewled  l»  tbe  Britisb  and  Forasgn  Btfola  Sociely  for  thwr  ■dop- 
tioB^  ma  tbe  beat  Proteatant  Toraion  wbiob  at  that  ttOM  «w 
Wvwnto  be  «xtant  -,  but  U  baa  fer  many  yesra  been  discarded  by 
tbem,  (though  not  aa  an  impure  transition,]  in  hvoar  of  tbe  one 
fai  preaeot  oae^  which,  we  trnst,  has  been  found  easily  iatemgi- 
Ue  Crcn  by  Spanish  soldiers  and  sailors. 

Mr.Luecock  made  several  excursions  into  tbe  proTtncejofSiB 
Grande,  which,  together  wilb  Parani  nnd  Uruguay,  funn»ffhtt 
he  deDomioatea  tbe  Jonlaoda  of  Soutbarn  Braad,  of  wtw«ii  ba 
gives  tbe  following  general  deseription. 

*  The  dedmty  of  the  table  towards  the  East,  hi  Very  abmpt,  for 
tbe  river  Umgui^  rises  within  &tty  milesof  the  Atfauit)c^haM,'abdMi 
aohwaa  are  nearly  m  thansand  fUl  ahiava  the  lew*  rfdie  wwi ;  ■»■»• 
theksa  it  rupa  WoImmI  Macly  ■  diooaand  nrilea,  and  Mb  iato  Al 
yeatdraias  of  the  cantrrf  waters.  TheSonthamdedwitgrwbifhteBa 
«  eoniiderabla  part  of  tbeee  three  proviaoea,  ia  aiuch  nsre  goile ; 
abag  the  aea-sDare  is  a  broad  tract  of  comparatively  level  aananj  t 
while  tbe  Northern  and  Central  parts,  a  oreat  buttress  of  tbe  tableiars 
broken  and  stony.  All  the  more  elevated  and  rougher  DOrtiona  of  ihii 
diatria  are  yet  in  the  hands  of  tbe  natives,  who  probably  wHl  lon^  re- 

tliD  than In  thelownoands  there  is  little  stone  of  anjkiDdi 

fn  tbe  upper,  grey  granite  ana  gneiss  abound On  a  careful  ex> 

aminatioD  of  the  coast,  it  will  convmcingly  appear,  I  Uiink,  that  It 
has  forraerty  proceeded  from  the  CaitUhos  Grmdes,  by  the  Wt»  of 
the  Lake  MimD,  the  River  Oonsdes,  and  the  I^iga*  doa  htoe,  ta 
tfte  Maro  of  Sta.  hbria,  near  Li^una ;  and  if  so,  all  to  tb«  Baat«f  lUs 
liH'iaiiaadegfonnd,fbnnedbyMnddiivenupfrom  the  ocean.* 

pp.9S»*^ 

^  On  appraachio^  tbe  coast  of  Rio  Grande  do  Snl,  little  rounil 
hiliockB  of  sand,  without  the  slighteat  decree  of  vegetation,  seem- 
ed to  rise  out  of  the  water,  which  provra  to  be  only  inequalities 
of  a  sandy  ahore.  Long  before  they  perceived  any  marks  by 
irfaicb  to  giude  their  course,  thev  found  themselves  iu  ahou 
water  and  encompassed  with  aend-banks.  The  distaoce  from 
tile  bar  of  tbe  river  which  nvea  its  name  to  the  province,  to  the 
entrance  of  the  Lu^a  dos  Patos,  is  about  thirty  miles,  through 
the  whole  length  of  which  the  channel  ia  hardly  any  wlwre  mere 
tiban  twdvfl  feet  deep,  the  water  declining  on  tbe  aides  of  it,  in 
oome  places,  to  six  inches.  Here,  a  barren  dMort  meets  the  eye 
od  all  sides.    Loose  sand-bills,  tbeir  height  from  a  hundred  and 
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twenty  to  » Imndred  and  forty  feet,  «re  eeen  io  a  Sotith-easteriy 
diredCiMy  from  which,  when  the  wind  blows  strongly  from  that 
quarter,  H  brings  with  it  so  much  sand,  that  it  is  not  safe  to  look 
towards  it.  On  turning  the  back  to  die  wind,  the  sand  is  seen 
travelling  onward  like  a  vast  fall  of  snow.  The  totrn  of  St.  Pe* 
dro  do  tsbl  stflfnds  in  the  midst  of  this  desert,  the  plain  being  not 
many  inches  above  htgfa-water  mark ;  and  h^re,  accumulations 
of  satid  frequently  take  place,  by  which  the  houses  are  almost  over* 
whelmed :  soitietimes  the  sand  piles  up,  and  crushes  the  roofs. 
From  the  ground  to  the  ridge  of  the  Cathedral  is  fifty  feet ;  an4 
Che  sand  has  risen  in  front  of  it  to  the  same  height ;  *  but  the 

*  wind'striking  against  the  biiilding,  has  caused  it  to  recoil  fron^ 

*  the  walls,  and  formed  a  sort  of  deep  and  gloomy  dell,  leading 
^  to  the  door.*  It  is  said  to  have  been  nfty  years  in  accumulating  ; 
and  if  so,  it  must  have  risen  about  a  foot  every  year.  The  masi 
has  acquired  so  much  adhesion  as  to  exhibit  an  appearance  cor- 
fespondittg  to  the  micaceous  laminated  sand-stone  of  our  0W9 
oounlry,  a  variety  of  tints  being  observable  in  the  laminae,  as  in 
comnaoB  sand-stone.  The  sand  evidently  comes  from  the  ocean } 
and  the  desert  which  it  covers,  though  three  hundred  miles  in 
length,  forms  a  belt  along  the  ooast  of  not  more  than  fifteei^ 
milea  in  average  breaidth.  Here  and  there  are  scattered  rich 
oiMS,  the  sites  of  pleasant  farms.  Further  Westward,  the  plain 
(rf  St.  Gonaales  presents  a  level  tract  of  rich  alluvial  meadow 
land ;  hat  the  low  country  is  still  a  sandy  soil  with  Utile  tregeta- 
tkn  hesides  a  rank,  sedgy  grass,  and  between  the  Passo  dos 
NegroB  and  the  Lagoa  dos  Patos,  is  a  broad  patch  of  swampy 
laod^  the  accumulated  sediment  of  ages.  Here  a  Braiilian  pro* 
prietor  owns  a  form  said  to  occupy  ten  square  leagues.  TJhs, 
however,  is  a  moderate  establishment  for  the  graziers  of  lib 
Grande.  The  smallest  farms  are  stated  at  four  square  leagues^ 
or  more  thaa  twenty  thousand  acres ;  the  largest .  iura  Mid  tm 
reaeh  to  a  hundred  square  leagues,  or  near  six  hundred  thousand 
acres. 

*  To  each  three  square  leagues  are  allotted  four  or  five  thousand  heed 
of  cattle,  six  men,  and  a  huwed  horses,  thought  according  to  circusi*^ 
stances,  (auch  as  the  distance  from  navtcable  waters^  or  from  chorcb,) 
there  must  be  a  variety  in  the  nunAer  of  oxen  kept  for  the  busihen  of 
m  fifrm.  The  proportion  of  horses  wiU  enpear  nlaiga  one;  biat  iris 
to  be  remembered,  that  they  cost  nolhing  in  keepingy  as^dvf  are  tuTnedl 
ottton  the  plains;  that  no  on^  about  the  farm,  nos  even  a  slave,  mte* 
goes  the  diortest  distance  on  foot;  and  that  each  manager  wgl  chsngst 
hishoiae  two  or  three  times  in  a  dqr.  About  a  hundred  co«ss  niO'Si* 
lomd  for  the  sooply  of  milk,  butter,  cheeae,  and  veal,  to  a  form  of  the 
average  sizo.  Hoes  are  usually  found  near  the  houses,  but  little  care 
is  taken  of  them;  There  are  few  sheep,  and  they  ares  remarkaUy  li|;htv 
and  ill^nade,  with  a  short  ordinaiy  woo),  which,  however,  might  easily 
be  Improved.    The  wool  is,  at  present,  used  partly  unstripped  firom 
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the  akiiM,  tts  liddle-coYeri  and  the  like,  partly  fcr  the  Auffingof  bedfi 
and  mattresses.  The  countiy  b  so  thinly  peopled,  its  inhabitants  have 
BO  Ijtde  liking  to  mutton,  and  the  wild  dogs  and  other  beasts  and  birds 
of  pre]^  are  so  numerous,  that  there  can  be  little  bdncement  to  increise 
the  flocks.*    p.  816. 

In  other  parts  of  this  province,  the  couofjry  is  of  a  gently  Ta- 
ried  surface  and  rich  loamy  soil,  but  bare  of  forest  tress,  exoept 
on  the  borders  of  rivers,   stretching  into   iBtermiaable  downs, 
much  more  rich  than  pictiiresque.    St^  Pedro  do  Norte,  wherp 
is  shipped  the  greater  part   of  the  produce  of  the  country,  and 
from  which  all  outward-bound  vessels  must  take  their  dearaiien, 
stands  on  the  sandy  track,  and  consists  of  about  a  handred 
miserable  huts,  placed  irregularly  among  loose  and  lofty  hitb  of 
sand.    Even  in  what  are  called  the  streets,  the  passengers  are  up 
to  the  ancles  ;  and  to  the  East  of  the  village,  the  wind  has  piled 
up  hills  to  the  height  of  two  hundred  feet*    On  digging  through 
the  s^ndy  soil,  in  some  parts,  excellent  clay  is  found  in  patohtti 
which  the  Author  considers  as  an  indication  that  the  spot  was 
once  the  bed  of  a  lake  which  has  been  partially  fiUea  up  by 
sitfid  blown  into  it  from  the  coast.    Remnants  of  sooh  lakes,  he 
states,  exist   along  both  the  peninsulas,  forming  a  long  line  of 
pools  which  will  probably  share  the  same  fate.    He  suggests, 
that  the  African  deserts  may  have  been  formed  by  a  similar  pro- 


*  The  Zaara,  perhaps  the  most  extensive  desert  on  the  glebe,  con- 
sists of  inadhesive  sandst  driven  about  by  the  winds,  chiefly  the  North- 
east,  by  which  it  is  carried  in  the  form,  of  red  dust  to  a  roost  surprising 
distance.  I  once  saw  the  sails  and  deck  of  a.  vessel  covered  with  it 
when  .four  hundred  miles  from  the  coast,  and  have  heard  of  the  saoie 
phenomenon  being  remarked  at  a  far  greater  distance.  This  moving 
expanse  of  sand  was  probably,  at  some  anterior  period,  a  large  inland 
shallow  sea,  communicating  with  the  Mediterranean  by  the  Syrtes, 
and  with  the  Indian  Ocean  by  the  Arabian  Gulf.'    p.  8. 

Mr.  Luocock  journeyed  Northward  as  far  as  St.  John  d*el 
liey.  His  route  led  him  through  much  exquisite  scenery,  with 
whidi  the  proriiices  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Hinas  Geraes  peculi- 
arly abohnd.  At  Piraseounga,  the  Traveller  eotera  upoa  what 
Mr.  L.  terms  the  Piedmont  of  Janeiro. 

*  Towards  the  North  is  a  row  of  detached  hiHs,  about  two  hundred 
ftet  high,  which  rise  backward  to  six  or  seven  hundred ;  ImmedBately 
hefaind  them  is  another  elevatioto/  which  hardlv  comes  short  of  two 
thewand ;  and  this  is  backed  by  the  ridge  of  the  Serro,  whose  pin- 
nacles  are  of  various  heights,  some  of  them  fidl  six  thousand  feet.* 

p.  350. 

Wqt  fcr  from  this  spot,  the  Author  was  fortunate  enough  to  be 
tlie  spectator  of  a  picturesque  scene  which  not  unfrequeatly  oc- 
curs on  a  grander  scale. 
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,  ^.  Fire  had  sei^d  U|)on  ao  adjoinixig  fi>rest^  and  difvoured  about  half 
a  league  iquare  of  it.  Joeing  to  ifie  windward,  imd  not  incommoded 
by  the  Vmokey  I  approached  as  n^ara^the  beat  would  aUoiv^  me^  or 
the  embers  suffer  a  well  brokea  horse  loxadvaBce.  It  is  not  in  my 
power,  however,  to  communicate  more  than  a  very  .faint  i^cda^tte 
subliipe  picture. '  I  was  in  the  midst  of  several  hundred  stems,  as  large 
{ft*  tK^'tntddle sized  British  oak,  all  Mack  and  smoking,  from  whoje 
siDOulderltig  -retmiahts  conehmally  fetl  half-consumed  branches,  and 
smsiVi^  pieces  of  charred  #ood,  which,  broken  and  breaking  others  in 
theil"fkll,vfbtmed  asbower  Of  sparks^  rendered  vivid  by  then^  ipa^stjge 
through  the  air.  .  The  ground  was  covered '  with  these  cliafred  arm^, 
with,  epabers,  and  with  ashes,  whence  arose  small  spirades'of  gr^ 
Sfn9ke|  ^s  if  escaping  through  crevices  from  ah  immense  furnace  hid- 
den 9^dL  buiruing  beneath.  At  some  little  distance  inf^^ont,  the  fire  rag^ 
in  all  Its  fiirj :  from  the  burning  underwood  the.  flames  rushed  up« 
wards  in  Isi^jge  sheets,  which  expired  in  the  air,  or  seizing  the  dried 
leaves  blTthose  monarcfis  of  the  forest  which  had  defied  all  former 
storxns,  'instantly  set  the  whole  head  in  a  blaze,  and  the  crackling 
twigs*  fthiQfed  a  harsh  countcfrto  the  surf-like  roar  of  the  flame  below. 
While '^e' fire  spread  its^l^,  eating  the  forest  all  around,'  and 
became  tilbre  active  by  every  breeze,  the  remaining  stumps  in  tSa 
immediate  rear,  stood  like  piles  of  living  coal,  and  seemed  to  writite 
as  uader  the  influence  of  a  liquid  poison  cree))ihg'  thrbogh'^  iMir 
veins.  The  wintry  i^pearance  of  those  naked  branches  wbith  ^ptk* 
served. tJieir  station,  ^and  of  the  ground,  thickly'  strewed  with  tuina 
and  black  ashes,  while  flames  surrounded  me,  and  the  heat  of  t^B 
atmosphere  was  almost  intolerably  oppressive,  formed  a  contrast  which 
•  connot  be  described.*  pp.  357,  8. 

In  1796,  a. conflagration,  took  place:  on  (he  amiHMt-  af  tlie 
Ten^ua,  which  burned  for  nine  months,  and Ayas  by  aouie  peraeiM 
mi»4aken  for  ar  vx>icanic  eruption.  The  succeedini^ Tains  quenched 
it — Tine  efTect  of  passing  through  the  immense  forest  tracts^  is 
sotuetiincs  sensibly  ))n*jtKticial.  Our  Traveller  had  become  al- 
most impatient  of  the  tljick  forests  and  narrow  swampy  roads 
through  which  his  route  lay  for  pearly  two  leagues,'  when  sud- 
denly, on  the 'guide's  making  a  short  turn  to  the  right,  the 
Downs,^  called  the  Campo,  lay  before  him. 

'  We-  were  at  the  foot  of  a  short  and  steep  hill,  the  morning  was 
advanced'  aiid  sultry,  and  among  the  woods  not  a  breath  oii  aii  way. 
stirring.  At  once  we  were  saluted  by  a  fine  bracing  breeze  in  our 
faces;  and  hailed  it  with  a  burst  of  joy.  We  dismounted,  and  in  the 
shade,  at  the  very  verge  of  the  forest,  refreshed  ourselves  and  ttkft 
h  orses.  This  was  indeed  a  luxurious  hour ;  I  breathed  ambrosial  galM^ 
and  felt  my  nerves  new  strung.  I  had  often  heard  of  invalids  wlw  left'  * 
^he  city  in  the  last  stages  of  debility,  and  on  arriving  at  these  aalobiimia 
regions,  were  so  much  recovered  that^  according  to  their  own  phrase; 
they  *'  Could  buffet  with  and  subdue  a  sturdy  mule  ;**  and  thou|gh 
healthy,  eJCf^riencdd  myself  a  wonderful  renovation  -both,  of  power, 
and  spirits.    From  the  summit  of  the  hill  we  looked  backwara  over 
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the  taw  ot  the  Uatt,  and  befare  ui  upon  an  open  country  qiute  dntj- 
iKtettf  frood.  to  an  dtnoBtunboiuided  horizon.'  p.437. 

After  ndisfr  altoBt  an  nilea  anr  tbcH*  )«««1  doiiM»:  th«ir  nod 
kemd  to  «#ceoitliH  tlic*  rascbed  the  hi^bml  psiM  b«Mw»  *e 
te^dt  and  Si  John  d'el'  Hry,  ntrf  nood  on  (ht;  Smrtbal-n  wvrc 
srilA'nlRHlMMnOfthe  RfeiEhrnNtd.  H«i««itobfe  MsraeoptHiad 
mbri!  tbem. 

*  The  tUrtant  horizon  did  not,  ai  u  usual  in  such  cases,  melt  awtj 
itito  air  i  ll  cOMJaled  of  a  itran^y  undulated  oudtne,  witfa  the  toter- 
*'  '  e  filled  up  by  bold  moues  oT  detaclied  mountaiDSt  a 


mediate  apace  filled  up  by  bold  moues  oT  detacned  mountaiDSt  od  one 
aide  ttnuac  by  the  full  glow  of  a*  afl«rnooa  troaical  sun,  whiTe  tbr 
odbM  wtm  invplied  in  deep  blue  shade.  Toward  the  Wivth,  t&e  loftr 
'  eerao*  aboot  Villa  Rica,  a  hundred  miles  distant  in  a  right  tine,  were 
.poiotad  out.  Toward  the  South  East  appeared  the  cMoes  netr 
fUre  Correio's,  from  which  we  had  travelled  at  least  a  hundred  and 
.  sixty  mtlesi;  and  had  oot  a  sli^t  haze  rested  la  that  quarter,  we  should 
lye  beheld  the  Organ  Mountains,  not  ikr  from,  the  capital.  To  the 
WcH  irera  deaiiy  seep  the  serrps  of  Sl  Joze  and  Lenheiro,  a  ridj^  i^ 
ml>un^ills  abfve  St.  Jchn  d'el  Bey.  In  the  North  East,  the  naoieiess 
bM^  heads  of  the  Mantetju^ra  rose  one  beyond  another  in  dinia- 
.  Mi^iable  shades ;  yet,  the  longest  line  of  all  was  toward  the  South 
WoaU  where  the  remotest  visible  mountains  were  thbught  to  be  near 
the  Iroatieis  of  St.  Pads.'  p.  09. 

Tbe  InoKBail  pbme  whidi  tbe  Travenera  orcrtooked,  elt«Kb 
■AoM  sixty  Hritrt  \»  a  straiMit  tme,  nd  Ifae  amgle  of  ha  veent » 
-  nearly  erne  degree  fifteen  minutes. 

*  Tbe  tower  region  of  it  is  a  broken  country,  where  the  naked 
coods  stmd  thickly,  and  rbe  nearly  to  the  height  of  our  present  sts- 
^im.  0»  tbe  upper  pan  of  the  bottresi  is  a  covering  of  red  cUf 
ningled  with  mica  and  ^uaitz  i  and  the  (»)re  of  the  extended  plain 
.tewavds  the  North,  appuurs  to  be  composed  in  the  same  maanet  of 
(TOMlie  racks  in  a  conical  shane,  which  seem,  from  their  oocaaionsl 
.appaaraace  on  the  surface  of  tne  plain,  to  be  as  thickly  strewed  and 
.as  sharply  pointed  as  those  below  us.  The  spaces  between  them  are 
.tilled  up  with  various  substances  of  later  formation  ;  but  by  far  the 
greiAer  proportion  consists  of  red  clay  miogled  with  mica.  Tbe  Caca- 
po,  or  table  land  of  Brazil,  resting  upon  this  granitic  core,  h  cocs- 
posad  ofgrcBtmoisesof  mountains,  which  appear  to  be  detaclredfroa 
«ach  other,  having  between  them  broad  basins,  where  the  ground  ii 
«tit  ilklo  deeb  raviaes,  aad  formed  iniA  strong  undulations  of  fna 
three  lo  six  nundred  feet  in  height.  The  sides  of  these  ravEnea  are 
<aSctodia§ly  steep,  and  their  bottoais  contain  beds  of  torrantai  ao  bio- 
Jmu  atdgenarally  im  difficult  as  to  require  bridges ;  but  tbe  oountiy 
Jtal  aatyat  advaaced  far  enough  for  the  construction  of  msay  ■rtificial 
jwida.  Uaooe  dw  cAisne  af  travellara  lies  aloiv  the  beads  of  rariBC^ 
the  sMga  .*i  iJm  hiU  boMraeM  tham,  even  though  it  deviate  to  evaiy 
peiat  of  the  caoapaas.  Hare  peaple  nieet  with  solid  oraand,  and  aa 
MJilaiiaiiMi  fXMUM.  tkaugfa  tlw  cidge  irsosnaNwas  MsaastaajaaraMr 


Jttmm^'tt^NiiUt  .09' JBmmL  fill 

^  Uif  raad  wUeb  piifiQt  iJ^wf  jt^  m^^  d^Ment  Idm  akher  tena'  ft 
r«picl,  though  001  pi)^bifiiioa8#  ^    - 

«  As  to  j£e  gea^ral  soil  of  the  c^mtrji  k  m  lime  iitmmHk  hamAu 
which  hiii  ki^m  a^Midj  Md  IQ^  itp'  thiiiflliirnlfi  beMem^die  gvankic 
poiiM*  bi|^.iQi9«py.p)llfii  il^ibM  UfO»<ils.««fteo  aatcatunaL.or.yellQir^ 
ish  blown  day,  imxed  with  sand*  TUs  omerim  lies  in  patches  «f 
varioas  dtmeoniions^  from^nin^  to  fifteen  inches  uilcjc,  ax\d  ju,  c^es 
MM'BOworn'asplaibljr  to  indicate  that  it  was  once  mudi  more  exfen- 
asve»  perhaps  formed  a  aaperstratoRi  to  the  whole  present  stlfftte, 
that  it  is  in  a  coarse  of  wasting  from  rains,  and  will  shortly  dlsap^eai^.  , 
Hence  it  is  that  in  some  bottoms,  and  at  the  aides  :of  gentle  decbntiasi 
^e  sometimes  ifoand  spots  of  yellow  sand  4most  as  bastmi  as .  tba  aaa 
^eacl^  collected  there  by  the  watesi^  while  the  oth^r  cosanooattl^pttt 
of  the  superstratum,  being  more  iotimataly  miscihlef  hsn  opfni  siy» 
rated  anq  carried  by  the  stream  to  a  lower  station*  TheneMody^polf 
nometimes  contained  rounded  pebbles^  hut  were  more  commonb  9f  09 
without  tliem,  and,  id  one  instance^  where  the  stream  had  put  uewf 
into  the  earth,  confused  strata  of  vegetable  soil,  clay,  sand  of  di&r- 
ent'kittds  and  colours^  and  even  of  peat,  were  exposed  to  view/    . 

Gdd  is  the  produdtmi  of  almoet  evenr  part  of  this  pr ovistea. 
'Ptatioa, -ospper,  tin,  lend^  cobalt,  and  b^nAiCh  have  IbDg1)feett 
fm^fVA  to  exist  there ;  and  duicksilver  aod  ciniiabar  have  been 
reeenfly  diseovered.  A  hill  beyond  the  town  .of  Quduz  on  t^e 
Toid  ta  Vilhi  Rica, 

,  4  •  >  <         J  •  » 

*  praaented  a .  wonderful  object :  it  was  one  entire  mass  qfironi  so 
perfectly  free  from  any  mixture  of  common  soil  as  to  pro  Juc^"^  no 
vegetable  Whatever,  but  was  covered  with  a  complete  coating  (tf  fust, 
toroxyde  of  irmi.  The  hill  is  so  lofty  and  steep  tllat  its'  top  was  not 
•discemibie ;  but,  from  iu  more  elevated  parts,  nodules  of  oorraded 
jasetal  had  roUed  down,  and  greatly  embarrassed  the  road.  At  ihe 
foot  of  the  mountain,  the  soil  is  ted  clay  mixed  witfi  ponderous  teMrn 
^ust.  As  we  advanced,  the  metal  seemed  to  hecome  less  ^ura,  mnil, 
after  an  ex^nt  of  two  leagues  and  a  half,  i^  allogeliier  tanished.  Mod 
v^as  succeeded  by  the  common  clayey  ^nd.  I  had  often  heard  of  this 
immense  mass  of  metal»  but  none  of  the  reports  had  presented  an^ailG- 
auate  picture  of  it  |o  the  imagination.  The  very  core  of  the  htti,  flip 
far  as  we  could  judge,  appeared  to  consist  of  vast  blocks  of  iron  ifi 
'tables;  and  it  is  so  siogularly  free  from  alloy  to.  tb  produce>.whe|[| 
smelted,  mnety-fiye  per  cent,  of  pure  metafi.'    p.  40!.  ' 

Ten  miles  from  Villa  Riea,  tltie^e  is  <^  very  high  point  of  land, 
'from  which  the  Tiew  towards  the  West  ;ind.  North-west  is  very 
magniScent:  ' 

^I|s  principal  feature  is  a  high,  distant,  .finely  shaped»  conical 
mountain;  oa  the  right  is  the  aspiring  Itacolumi.  On  this  ridg^y 
)the  minerals  lie  scattered  in  the  most  sic^lar  confusion ;  with  focmir 
and  attributes  essentislly  differing  from  whatever  I  had  fveiriouBly 
fecn.  Cogpf^r  Is  said  to  be  abtjmdanl ;  Iron-stone^and  Schist  aH^owfe 
frequ^ntly^  the  latter  grfi4v&Uy  jKevailiag  ^  wa  ^tUneed^itmAji^' 
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iabSliag  gmt  varie^  of  odoer  Mid  aopMnuice,  being  blue,  tladc^ 

brown,  and  lonietimea  brilliant.  Near  Chapaa  wa  paaud  orer  a  mass 
.  of  rockt  laminated,  pondemiu,  and  with  metallic  iplendoar ;  a  rnptd- 
Boen  of  which  I  atill  poMsaa,  rataiaiD^  ha  biflUanqr «««]  in  ottr  MMut 
dimate.  It  ia  aaid,  aowanr,  to  coatam  so  tantAmaay  kiiid,jMMDgh 
Mawe  calls  it  rich  iroa  ore.'    p.  497* 

Gold  is  here  literally  "  the  root  of  all  evil :"  ttie  *  pnaka* 
'  bane'  is  the  source  of  indolenoe,  vioe,  and  the  most  aliiect 
.wretchedness.  The  search  after  it  ia  a  perfect  mania ;  it  a^ipaars 
j»n  iocttrable  one ;  and  to  this  object,  every  other  conoera  is 
vitboBt-  hesitation  sacrificed.  The  character  of  the  tnhabilsnta 
of  ViHa  Riea,  the  capital  of  the  suriferoiis  district,  is  pecaliartf 
bad,  and  the  trareller  looks  in  v&in  for  the  permanent  ei&cts  cdT 
the  wealth  it  has  yielded.  In  little  more  than  a  hundred  year*, 
iMs  place  alone  has  sent  into  circulation  more  than  two  .nullioas 
of  pounds,  troy  weight,   of  gold.     'What  is  become  of  it  all} 

*  Where  are  the  fortunate  proprietors  F*  exclaims  out  Auttiqr- 

•  The  only  a&Effcr  was.  They  are  gone,  and  nothing  remahu.  Tbe 
grandfather  began  the  work,  and  eeenied  to&oanA;  in  the  hamkof 
Uie  lOD  it  decJioed ;  the  grandchildren  are  sunk  into  povef^:  1^ 
estate  has  been  o&red  for  lale,  and  no  one  will  bay.  In  tbeimae 
of  common  aense,  then,  I  replied,  what  have  these  people  been  dptng  i 
They  have  washed  into  yonder  river,  all  that  was  moot  valuable  of 
their  ground,  and  left  it  abarerock.'    p. 511. 

No  where  does  the  truth  of  the  axiom,  that  gold  ia  not  weslth, 
receive  a  more  striking  illustration.  IfOug  after  Ute  miae  baa 
ceased  to  yield  an  adequate  compensation  for  worJcingtC,  the 

*  grubbing  for  gold  '  is  carried  on  with  insane  eagerness  and  pcr- 
tiiacity,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  State  and  the  ruin  of  indindaals. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Queluz,  it  was  once  auocessfullyaougin; 
but  it  has  at  length  failed,  leaving  the  people  with  debued 
imtndfl  and  idle  habits,  their  very  countenances,  says  Mr.  Luo- 
cock,  being  of  an  expression  uncommonly  villanous.  At  Cha- 
'po6,  there  are  gold  and  topaz  mines,  the  possessors  of  wbicb  are 
'reported  to  be  wealthy ;  but  if  they  are  so,  '  it  is  in  the  midst 
'*  of  such  a  want  of  comforts  as  would  make  a  Briion,  not  over 

*  delicate,  completely  miserable.'  When  Villa  Uica  becvaaea 
dangerously  full  of  vice  and  wretchedness,  a  curious, ex pedieat  is 
said  to  be  resorted  to  for  throwing  off  the  scum  of  the  popiUatioo. 

'  A  report  is  circulated' that  a  remote  spot  has  been  discovered  ia 
the  wood;  which  ip  rich  in  the  precious  metal.  The  restless  and  ad- 
venturouB  woo n  become  damoroni  to  resort  to  it)  th^  asaemblB  ia 
crowds,  and,  under  a  leader  of  their  own  choice,  proceed  towards 
these  new  and  nneqoBlled  mines.  Some  of  them,  tired  of  what  seeoM 
useless  travelHiig,  halt  by  the  way,  and  settle  in  different  places. 
Others  advance  to  the  spot,  or  that  which  is  supposed  to  be  so,'  find 
its  ricbes  greatly  exaggerated,  yet  remais  there,  and,  ere  long,  call 
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the  cQiMitrv  their  awiv  Thn  Villa  Rica  is  idicvedi  and  new  colonies 
eatabliahed.  A  .scheme  of  this  sort  was  set  on  foot  in  \%\%  wfaeii 
about  a  thousand  people  departed  in  search  of  a  **  goldlen  league,*' 
which  some  ui^inown  travoUer  had  seen  two  months*  joumey  to  the 
Wemim4.'p.d08. 

'  Ok  the  whole/  says  Mr.  Luccocky  '  whether  gold  or  pre* 
'  ciotis  stones  be  sought  in  streams  or  roeks,  in  maaaeii  of  clay 
^  or  schist,  the  indications  of  their  presence  are  so  precarious, 
'  and  the  hopes  birilt  upon  them  so  often  delusiTe,  that  UMiUi- 
*•  tudes  are  led  on  to  absolute  ruin/  Much  expense  might,  how- 
erer,  be  saved  by  ihe  application  of  philosophical  knowledge ;; 
but  of  this  the  Braxilians  are  utterly  destitute,  and  they  are  too 
well  satisfied  with  themselves,  to  be  willing  to  he  set  right  or 
instructed  by  foreigners.^ — ^  How  like  vou  the  gold  from  my  fireif 
we  may  well  imagine  the  Demon  of  the  country  sarcastically 
exdairoing  te  those  whom  thn  execrable  thirst  (awi  tacra 
fames  J  bM  led  to  violate  the  solitude  of  his  mountain  recesse& 
The  fatal  gift  has  entailed  poverty  on  the  most  successful  adven- 
turers, and  its  very  abundance  as  poured  into  Europe  from  the 
Western  mines,  has,  by  its  operation  on  the  currencv,  been  the 
remote  cause  of  still  more  extensive  pauperism  and  wretched- 
ness. If  ever  Brazil  attains  a  rank  among  civilized  nations  cor- 
responding to  her  natural  advantages,  it  will  be  by  other  means 
thaii  her  subterranean  treasures ;  by  cultivating  the  riches  which 
lie  on  her  surfiice,  by  the  formation  of  habits  of  industry  in  her 
popriation,  and  by  the  difliision  of  religious  knowledge  in  coa- 
nexion  with  politica)  fireedom. 

Mr,  Lacoock*8  volume  contains  some  interesting  contributions 
to  Ornithology  and  Ichthyology,  which  we  have  not  nQW  room 
to  notice.  Some  interesting  information,  also,  occurs  relative  to 
the  state  of  the  slave  population,  and  the  laws  respecting  slavery, 
which  are  peculiarly  humane.  Oa  these  subjects,  hia  represent 
tatione  are  in  general  accordance  with  those  of  Mr.  Koster* ; 
but,  though  deprecating  the  slave-trade,  he  seems  to  think  thai 
the  means  of  voluntary  emigration  might  be  afforded  to  the 
Africans,  with  advanta^  to  both  countries.  He  states,  that  the 
mora  industrious  well  know  slavery  in  Brazil  to  be  preferable  to 
their  former  condition  in  Afrida,  and  that  he  has  known  the  son 
of  a  native  prince  refuse  to  return.  Where  they  are  so  fdr^ 
tunate  as  to  fall  into  good  hands,  this  is  highly  probable.  One 
thmg,  however,  is  pretty  certain,  and  is  becoming  every  day 
more  evident ;  that  the  Slave  Trade  can  be  effectually  extirpated 
only  by  the  civilization  of  Africa :  the  evil  can  be  cured  only  by 
attacking  the  seat  of  the  mischief. 
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Jiriil.  Uemoirs<ifihetiJfe6fMholaiP(msil^.   *t  MAria  GnAam, 
...  i^^th9^pf  a  Tour  ia  India,  &c:    8vo.  ^p.'!2!S6.   LdAdo<i«  182a 

^HIS 1*  w.  UrtevMliiif  pteoe  iif  bbi^apliy ;  and  as  thc^  life  ^ 
^   aif  artist  ia  frequently  no  imperfect  comrerelrtafy  tfjiofl  Hie 
'ilyle'«iid'clKHraaterof  Ub  wflrka>  Ive  aball  pr^aeoi  our  readers 
with  a  short  abstract  of  iti 

'  ^  Miofaidso  Pooaaiii  wao  hajrn  at  Aadelys,  io  Noriiiaiidy,iQ  1594. 

;  H^  shefw^d  a  loTo  for  dtawMg.io  early  lifc^  and  receiv^  lesaoos 

fif^m  Parin^  who  then  resided  ihere«.  At  &aage  of  eighteen,  he 

'jOMM^^^  friendless  and  withoot  ittoDey,:to.  Paris^  where  b^  be- 

i  e<ittie<lbe  fMipil  of  Ferdiriand  fiUe^  .  Buit  tbe.  greatest  benefit  ht 

def'iiedfhmi'thooonnehioo^  was  bis  ihtroduotion  to  Courtois,  the 

'htfig*9inalbetdatieiaA,  who  gave  fascn  free  acoess  to  a  large  col- 

'iecSonof  firittts  after  RaffiieUe  and  Giulio  Romano.     He  slss 

Ditflfrated  the  friaildship  of  a  young  nobleman,  who  took  biai  le 

'his  eoontry  assa  for  the  fHirpose  of  emptojringhis  talents  in  the 

'embj^lMshment  ef  bis  sMinaion^    The  aiotb^  of  bis  patron,  bow- 

'eter,  httTingiio  very  exalted  idea  of  the  artS|  was  more  iodined 

'to^nnrikehhn  aoeful  io  the  roanageanent  cff  her  domestio  aflMH. 

The  independent  mind  of  Puussin  revolted  from  an  employment 

so  little  ooiisonant  to  bis  powers,  and  foregoing  the  friendship  of 

the  son,  rather  than  subnoit  to  the  vulgar  insolenoe  of  the  mother, 

he  returned  on  foot  to  Paris.    Here  be  earned  a  scanty  subsist* 

^nce  by  painting  in  (fisleo^ier  at  a  low  price. ,  To  thi^  pradiee^ 

hinoh  of  the  predominating  eharaoter  of  bis  maturor  style  alay  be 

traced ;    particularly,   tbe  hardness  and  eoiddess  of  manner, 

which  n^er  deserted  him;  bat  he  is  also  indebted  to  it  for  much 

lof  its  freedom  and  grandeur.     Sioknead  obliged  bim  to  return  to 

his  tiatlvetown, :  wheee  he  remained  a  year,  at  the  expiration  of 

Which,  being  s«aed,  like  other  artists,  with  an  ardent  deme  ta 

^8i4  Rome,  he  prooeedod  as  far  as  Florenoe  on  his  pilgrimage  te 

that  ^eat  of  tbeartSo    It  does  not  mpear  why  be  returned  to  Pa* 

M.  •  There;  4iow»veB,  bis  friend  Philippe  de  Cbaropi^oe  pro* 

cured  ettiploynient  for  him  •  in  the  ornamental  paintings  «f  the 

Xid^enfbeiQrg  ))akoe.. 

'  In  lM8j  he  painted  for  tbe  Jesuits^  College  at  Paris, «  aeriei 
of  pictures  representing  the  miracles  of  Ignatius  Loyola  and  St 
FiiancisZavier.-  About  this. time,. he  was  honoured  with  the 
ctMntenance  and  friendship  of  Martoiy  the  Italian  poet,  wha 
t6ok  trim  into  bis  faousOi  It  was  from  tbe  style  of  Marioi*s  poelrji 
inall  pi«habllity,  that  he  imbibed  his  predilection  for  the  ideii 
penonages  of  his  pioturea,— ^nymphs,  fairies,  and  bacohanals. 
In  1098^  he  pain  tea  one  of  bis.  finest  pictures,  tbe  Deaih  *f  the 
Yirgm,  for  the  Chrtdsimtbs'  company.  The  next  jrear,  he  joined 
his  patron  at  Rome,  th^oagh*  whose  -kindne«istri&-tnis^ntrodueed 
to  the  rich  museum  and  tbe  personal  acquaintance  of  tbe  Cardinal 
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BariMfiifi.  IM4  w  JimiitntB  mm  be,  $i  lUt  period^of  f&mMmf 
rmwrem,  that  he  painted  m^  4cf|d  IbiM  t»ciniae  for  iBiztMif 
crowne.  Id  the  boofi^  irbepe  be  petiiMU  «M  Qeeenej  4he  eedlp- 
tor,  wbo  introduced  him  to  Aigfurde  und  other  peraoiM  eoiiMliC 
in  the  art ;  an  ioiportaot  era  in  the  Jtfeaf  Pouaeia,  for  k  ma  %y 
theae  means  that  be  acquired  bis  taate  for  aoolptitreaad  Ua  mi^ 
mhm  for  ^e  antique.  At thia  periodi  moreevea,  he  aidio^dvini- 
aelf  to  the  atudy  of  architeoture,  and  aMMie  ftaAa  and  daawinjiir 
of  the  ruiaa  that  were  eTory  wbeie  acatteffed  •aniuad  him. 

In  the  aubliode  and  aimpie  grandew  df  the  Doric  elyfef  Rocnw 
is  indeed  deficient ;  hat  «o  where,  «ot  «aeo  hi  ^Sreeoe  ilaelf,  aa 
there  a  colI^ton  of  ruioa  ao  defied  andiao  rieh,  or  «o  well  £tteii 
to  fill  the  mind  of  the  painter  or  the  poet.    The  aatcmphHioa  of 
tbeae  on^i^QnieBta  fed  the  growinf  geiiiiia  <if  taor  aatiat  with  mWf 
of  ita  choicest  subjects*    They  who  are  4;onyafaawt  with  ^m 
paintings,  know  how  much  the  iDtrodactioo  of  arebilpflture^  ^hodi 
in  jierf^tion  and  in  decay,  haa coalributed  lo  throw  gvaee»  and 
beauty,  and  meaning  oyer  parts  which  would  faaae  theeo  other* 
wise  insipid  or  diaagrt eaUe.    He  devoted  faimaelf  aibo  4o  iho 
study  of  iiQalomy,  and  atudied  the  livhig*aiiodel4B  ibe4iehoola<of 
D^menicbino  and  Andrea  Saoehi.    To  •aqohre  a  better  know- 
ledge of  forms,  be  modelled  irom  cctlehaited  aiiAiiaaa,  oopyio|p 
from  few,  but  eimminiog  tbeaei,  making  them  me  auhjaei  of  ae« 
iterated  rafleotion,  and  aeloeting  aludies  fmm  parlay  <apraetio» 
stroi^ly  reoommeaded  by  Sir  Joabaa  Aefmeya.    lie  made  4i 
perfect  eopy  of  the  ancioBt  painiiog  found  in  Iba  hatha  ef  Titua^ 
\uk[i|rly  called  the  Aldobrandini:niarrii^. 

His  fame  had  beep  eatabliabed  at  Rome  by  bis  AiA  •f  /God 
among  the  Philistines.  It  brought  Mm,  howiaiver,  only  oiatf 
crpwoii,  alCbat^b  the  pnroliaaerilamedUielyaoM  kite  4he  Dfike 
cjf  Richelieu  for  onetboosaad.  A  aboat  time  nftar,  we  find  Um 
applying,  in  a  bumble  letter,  to  the  Comatiaodar  deliPoazo,  for 
pecuaiary  aid  in  a  severe :fit  of  iUneaa.  Hsa  neeoaeny  waa  owing 
cliiefly  to  the  good  offices  of  John  Daghal,  oaok  to  the  Roomi 
senator,  $,  Frenchman  by  birth.  It  waa  :the  danghter  of  tibia 
kind-hearted  man,  whom  Ppoaaie  sCterwarda  marriiBd.  He  mual 
b«ve  received  with  her  a  competent  portion,  for  wiA  part  of  it  lie 
bought  bisbouse  on4he  Pinoian  bill.  iGaapar  fiaghet,  her  baa- 
tber,  the  great  landscape  painter^  aoon  after  the  anrriage,  fook 
the  name  of  Po^ssio. 

Among  other  pieces  which  onrAeti^t  exaeuiedaboat  tbiaAiint, 
he  pointed  for  ^e  Cardinal  Barberiai,  the  aobfo  iMtureof  the 
Death  qf  Germanious.  Mrs.  Ckabia*  thiairn,  that  »there  is  too 
ipucb.Qf  9iciLne88 and  bodily  suSbriijg  depicted  in  itbedyhig .1^* 
man.  W^e  are  Inclined  to  ^ee  TV4|h  h«ir  in^his  opiaioiri :  Ahem 
ia  obwo^^y  a  w.ant  of  heroism  a«dtdiimty  in  itlie  ftgimB.  But 
abe  has  net  #oliced  iba  most  iwiMkidife  wohfoat  of  tise  ^jasoei 
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ttmt  the  lace  of  Afjprippiaa  is  turned  away,  and  covered  with  n 
TeiL  This  ell^ltica)  mode  of  represeoling  unutlierable  sorrow, 
vihicb  powcHiiliy  affects  the  Bpectator,  did  not,  indeed,  origtastfc 
nitb  PousBin:  tfaehint  was  taken  from  ^itrliy)us,  and  isBaid  lo 
have  been  also  adopted  by  Parrhasius.  But  it  has  an  admirable 
e&ct  as  it  is  introduced  by  PousBJn. 

-  Tbe  Tear  X039  formed  an  important  era  in  the  life  of  this  indos- 
Irioua  Artist.  In  January  of  this  year,  he  received  fVum  L<ouU 
Xlll.,  through  M.  de  Noyers,  Secretary  of  State,  an  invitaiian 
to  Paris  and  the  appointment  of  one  nf  the  king's  painters.  He 
was  highly  deligltted  at  his  recejition  by  the  court,  and  began 
his  laliouffl  with  some  cartoons  for  tapestry,  which  have  been 
nujst  unaocoantably  loitt.  His  two  next  pictures  were,  The  L<ast 
Supper,  and  The  Miracle  of  8t.  Francis  Zavier,bo(li  of  nhich  are 
now  in  the  gallery  of  (he  Louvre.  He  was,  iiowevt^r,  dtssatiMfieil ; 
he  was  hurried,  he  said,  in  his  studies,  had  nnne  to  second  him, 
was  employed  in  trifles,  and  put  off  with  fine  speeches.  He  bad 
to  struggle  also  against  tlie  mran  jealousies  of  other  artists ;  for 
BO  sooner  had  he  produced  his  plan  for  the  decoration  of  the 
Thuilleries,  Uian  Vouet,  Le  Mercier,  and  Fouquieres  combined 
to  attack  him.  Disgusted  with  these  cebuls,  he  obtained  leave 
to  return  (o*Rome.  But  before  he  left  Paris,  he  bequeathed 
his  euemiea  a  meinorable  specimen  of  his  satirical  powers, 
io  the  allegorical  picture  of  Time  bringing  to  liglit  Truth,  and 
delivering  her  from  Malice  and  Envy.  He  also  painted  another, 
in  which  the  satire  is  oHich  more  marked  and  obvious  :  the 
aubject  is  Hercules  engaged  in  a  (hirleenth  labour, — a  com- 
bat with  Folly,  Ignorance,  and  finvy,  which  allegorical  person- 
ages are  caricatures  of  Vouet,  Le  Mercier,  and  Fouquieres. 

By  the  disgrace  of  M.  de  Noyers,  the  death  of  Cardinal  de 
Richelieu,  and  that  of  Louis  XHl,  events  which  happened' 
shortly  after  his  departure,  Pimssiii  was  released  from  the  ]ito- 
miae  he  had  given  lo  return  (o  Parts ;  and  though  overtures 
were  made  to  him  by  Louis  XIV.,  he  steadily  refused  to  accede 
totfacm.  The  king,  bonever,  oiTeied,  and  our  Artist  accepted, 
llie  continuance  of  his  iiension,  3000  llvres  per  aDnnin. 

Nov*  commenced  [m43)  the  happiest  period  of  his  life.  He 
bad  arrived  at  (he  summit  of  his  hopes;  wis  possessed  of  a 
competent  income ;  was  actively  employed  in  the  art  which  lie 
loved ;  leuded  in  a  city,  and  among  men  the  most  congenial  to 
his  tastes  and  occupations ;  and  was  nut  more  honoured  and  re- 
vered as  an  artist,  than  respected  and  beloved  as  a  man.  llis 
modeof  life  is  thus  pleasingly  delincnted  by  Mrs.  Graham. 

*  He  (pent  most  of  his  time  in  Iiia  painting  room,  and  (eldom  ail- 
mitted  any  visitors  there.  His  friendi,  however,  used  to  trait  tor  him  dq 
the  terrace  of  the  Trinitd  de*  Monti,  where  his  bouse  was  siluated,  ud 
where  he  took  his  morning  and  evening  ivaJkiand  hisbiograiihenhare 


Graham's  JU/e  of  Pamnim  3J^7, 

represented  him  as  an  ancient  philosopher  surroun^^  iQrhis  ditdplas.^ 
In  fiu:tfaia  hours  of  exercise  were  rc^naered  more  delightful  by  uitiitiata 
conversation  with  the  learned  and  the  polite*  who  crowded,  i;ou94  ^na, 
Irom  all  parts  of  Rome,  to  admire  that  dignified  simplicity  of  manner 
and  conversation,  which  was  a  part  of  the  antique  purity  of  taste 
which  inspires  his  works,  and  regulated  his  whole  life.    Some  of  his 
sayings  have  been  preserved.    They  are  remarkable  for  good  sense^ 
and  that  kind  of  philosophy  which  is  of  most  value  in  the  conduct  of, 
life.    He  was  asked  one  day,  what  was  the  chief  benefit  he '  had  de-' 
rived  from  his  extensive  reading,  and  what  he  regarded  as  his  best 
knowledge  ?    '*  How  to  live  well  with  all  the  world,"  was  his  answer. 
^  One  evening  Cardinal  Massimi  having  paid  him  a  visits  staid  with 
him  till  dark.     Poussin,  who  had  no  footman,  took  a  lamp  himself  to 
light  his  guest  to  his  carriage,  who  said  to  him,  **  I  am  sorry  for  "^xkil, 
M.Poussin ;  you  have  no  footman  !"  **  and  I,**  said  Poussin,  "  am>« 
still  more  sorry  for  your  £minenc}r,  because  you  have  so  many !"    A 

?er8on  of  quality  having  shewn  him  a  picture  of  his  own  paintings . 
'ouasin  said  to  him,  *<  Ah,  my  lord,  yoii  only  want  a  little  poverty,  to. 
become  a  good  painter.''  But  these  sentences  and  repartees,  though, 
they  showed  the  readiness  of  his  mind,  were  not,  at  least  to  many  of. 
his  hearers,  the  most  valuable  parts  of  his  conversation.  .  His  brotner-  ' 
in-laW  Gbspar,  Claude  Lorraine,  Charles  Le  Brun,  aiid  otiier  painters^ 
of  eminence,  attended  his  walks,  in  order  to  gathar  from  him  jnst 
maxims  of  art,  and  to  hear  his  counsels  on  the  truemethoii  of  seeing' 
nature.'    pp.  104?— 6*  »,      •      • 

He  never  took  pupils,  but  directed  and  assisted  the  studies  of 
Charles  Le  Brun.  it  is  matter  of  regret,  and,  considering  the 
ample  leisure  be  enjoyed,  of  astonishment,  that  Poussin  did  not^ 
execute  some  grand  and  comprehensive  work  upon  art;  for  that.  , 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  thinking  much  and  deeply  upon  the  sub*: 
jectj  and  had  the  power  of  expressing  himself  strongly  and 
clearly,  is  evinced  by  the  following  passage. 

'  Stella  having  communicated  to  him  some  criticisms  on  this  pio* 
ture^  (Moses  striking  the  rock,)  particularly  on  the  depth  of  the  ba^ 
sin  into  which  the  water  falls,  Poussin  wrote  him  the  following 
answer : — '<  There  is  no  difficult  here ;  I  am  not  sorry  it  should  be. 
known  that  I  do  nothing  by  chance>  and  that  I  understand  perfectij 
what  a  painter  is  permitted  to  do  with  the  subjects  he  has  to  repre*. 
sent,  which  may  be  taken  and  understood,  either  as  they  have  been, 
as  they  are,  or  as  they  will  be.  The  local  disposition  of  the  miracle 
must  have  been  such  as  I  have  represented ;  because,  otherwise  (he 
water  could  neither  have  been. collected,  nor  used  to  supply  the  wants 
of  80  great  a.  multitude  of  people,  but  would  have  been  dispersed  on' 
all  sides.  If^  at  the  creation  of  the  world,  the  earth  had  received  one 
uniform  figure,  and  the  water  had  found  neither  channels  nor  hollows, 
the  surface  would  have  been  covered  with  it,  and  useless  to  the  ani- 
mals ;  but,  from  the  beginning,  God  disposed  all  things  in  order,, and 
with  relation  to  the  end  fo^  which  he  formed  his  work.  Therefore 
at  such  a  remarkable  event  as  that  of  striking  the  rock,  Ve  mayt 


wdl  bdlen»  ih«t  t  wrwuffbiMt^  nlivclt  Id  d»  ihpmtfca  «r  Ae 
gr^oirf  UxA  plte«.  However,  m  U  w  not  wwp  Art  trf«7«ii«to  jvig* 
cf  wonfki  of  art,  tme  ihoMid  be  very  tereAil  not  te  4eoid«  hmtmi^ ' 

Peaaein  seeme  to  tev^  becM  osoet  bitRpf  m4  moal  lahomoi 
a»  hm  approeobed  tbo  •i^eiiiiif  of  liie  life.  <  Ae  I  fppow  4ilior,*  be 
iBniei4e  in  a  letter  to  a  fnead,  *  I  feel  nifself  «aiiro  Miatt  efic 
^  toflamed  witb  tlie  desine  eCettrpaedhig  myaelf,  «Md  of  roochiag 
*  to  tbe  hiffheet  def^^ee  of  perfcetioR.^  in  IMO,  (be  woo  tmm 
ebctT-eix  years  of  age»)  he  executed  for  the  Puke  0f  RWMiea, 
the  four  pieturea  allegorical  of  the  aeasons.  Of  tkeee,  tbe  nost 
celebrated  ie  Winler,  or.  as  It  la  called,  the  Deltige.*  We  tub- 
join  our  fair  Biographers  description  of  this  piece. 

'  Ananeir  apace  and  a  very feir pemeM haweyiHoad bkn  fiwr  Ak 
powerful  remesemaaion  ef  that  gieet  eatattropbob  The  lun^  dM^  is 
darkened  with  ckMids ;  tbe  IMiteing  ebeeli  in  lerbed  -flsebea  tbrovck 
the  air  I  notbbig  but  she  ffoofi  ef  the  highest  houses  are  viiible  above 
the  diMnC  weser  apon  whiehshe  Aiic  AoaiSf  -en  a  lo^el  wth  the  h^h* 
est  meonsuns.  Heaeer,  wbeie  the  walesi»  p#»t  in  by  lecfcii  fonn  e 
leiataiiHi  m  boat  n  foieed  down  tbe  iaU,  end  die  wretcben  who  had 
sought  safety  in  it  aie  perishing :  but  the  nia#t  pathetic  hicideni  ii 
beongbt  dose  to  sIm  sneotater.  A  aether  in  eboaf  is  heldii^  n^  her 
infant  to  its  father.  who»  though  upon  a  high  rocl;*  is  evidendj  not 
out  of  reach  of  the  water,  and  it  is  onlj  protracting  life  a  teiy  little. 
One  or  two  figures  are  seen  above  the  surfbce  cf  the  weier^eer" 
iog  to  escape  s  the  domestic  animals  are  mingled  with  tbair 
and  an  enormous  serpent,  whidi  seems  to  sedc  sbriter.oe  the 
sumniauis,  has  been  considered  es  eed^leeiatieal  of  ttm 
that  drew  down  tiie  fierce  chaHiiseaieas  epon  man. 

*  Tbe  dark  and  lurid  eolear  ef  cbispietune  siaeais  to  correspond  with 
the  scene ;  and  the  mislgr  air  has  a  trouWeus  grandeur**    p.  123i  4* 

Tills  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  correct  description,  hiU  Mrs. 
(kahaai  has  omitted  tbe  moajt  pathetic  ctrcomstance ;  immely, 
the  dietanoe  wbieh  tbe  Artist  aeetns  atudiously  to  have  interpeaed 
between  the  father  ttBd  ibe  emtber;,  and  which,  in '^ite  of  (heir 
otasoatefforta,  fvisokides  ell  pesaibilily  ef  hia/ieeobing4he  iaCaiit. 
Her critioiaBiB upon  Ibis  picttMreerethiNi enpsesiied* 

<  Meverthdess,  iStfaongfi  the  concifp«See  %e  ^gfend.  end 
principal  incidents  not  unworthydf  Potietin,  the  iMbct  tif  4 

Sicture  is  unpleasant.    The  lurasl  oUeMlon  ^toeiqr  Neveseei 
le  deliifge  is  not  overcome  b  this,    nis  eefly  ilie  flMinaatieB  ef  ewei- 
Iqf,  ten%le  indeed,  bm  #{llroutthew8Slmaice  ef  the  A^rk  ieAebttck* 
ground,  it  might  ptMfbt  an  ordinary  eceideei;  'Ifae  vodu  in  the  fane* 
ground  are  such  as  we  dafly  seevtnogreatdcfvation,  end  thetwiwei 
eurattance  bf  the  Catai^ct,  dmiighlbein  itself,  diuts  eet  the  leae 


■ita 


*  It  is  now  'in  the  Xtfuvre.    A  CQpy  of  it  is  also  in  OarAsod 
Fesche's  collection.    Rev. 


the  .deliigf^  wtexeaU  the  waters  mutt  ha^e  been  Iti^L  '  Wi¥eitlwlirt» 
the  picture  )aii  great  powery  and  the  defect  is  in  the  ^ialjfsQ^  •net  in 
the  painter.  Some  subjects  cannot  be  nainted.  Not  even  Midraal 
ADgelo  could  expressr*-''  And  God  saia»  let  there  be  light,  and  there 
Waslqjht.*'  And  though  the  figure  of  the  Christ,  fin  his.  La^t  Judge- 
iAent»  be  one  before  which  it  seems  as  if  no  guilty  man'  could  stand 
ei^eet,  ydl  that  sreat  picture,  on  the  whole,  mudt,  Iw  the  i^isible  dajr 
cf  eeeooot  to  all,  be  considered  a  failure,  notwithitatiding  that  the 
sronpes  of  which  it  is  composed,  are  individually  of  almost  stiper- 
human  grandeur*'    pp.  125>  6. 

We  do  hot  see  the  force  of  what  Mra.  Orahana  terme,  '  the 

*■  usu4l  olyection  to  any  representalion  of  the  Delufe^^  The  piqiiiref 

she  remarks,  represents  only  the  inundation  of  a  valley.    Granted* 

Bat  what  mofe  could  the  actual  Tiew  of  the  Deluge  have  pre* 

sented  to  our  eyes }    The  visible  Loriaon  could  not  have  beee 

extended  further  in  the  painting  than  in  real  nature,  without  % 

glaring  violation  of  trutn  and  propriety.    Supposing  ou^neelvaa 

i^ritnesses  of  that  terrible  desolation,  we  could  not  have  seen  a 

l^eater  portion  of  it  than  the  f^ainter  baa  fepresented.    Our 

Aggregate  idea  of  its  horrors  could  have  been  formed  only  by 

extenaing  the  ideas  awakened  by  a  contemplation  of  its  parte  | 

aa  nniversality  can  be  comprehended  by  the  mind,  thoqgh  not 

perceived  by  the  vision.    True  it  is,  that  tbe  most  felicitous 

Execution  of  such   a  sulyect  must  fall  infinitely  dhort  of  ita 

prototype.     It  ta  well  for  the  art  that  it  does  eo;  for  tbe 

Steasure  dedved  from  the  imitative  arts  in  general,  is  altogether 
liAinet  from  the  emotions  with  which  we  contemplate  the  oUecta 
which  they  imitate.  The  whole  unbroken  expanse  of  the  Dduge 
as  it  actually  existed,  could  it  be  transferred  to  canvas,  would  ce- 
volt  and  disgust  us.  And  were  Mrs.  Graham's  apnorismea* 
fhoritalive  as  a  rule  of  art,  all  that  class  of  sutnecis  to  thee^rocl 
greatness  Of  which  its  subKmest  efforts  are  inadequate^  would  be 
exduded  from  its  province.  Art,  speaking  by  a  law  different 
froni  that  with  which  real  objects  produce  awe  and  terror,  (be- 
cause ft  is  the  effect  of  Art,  that  a  secret  pleasure  should  uirk 
in  the  contemplation  of  that  which  b  most  terrific,)  is  iifteaded, 
by  a  variety  of  associations,  and  through  tbe  misdium  ofmanj 
r^eotions,  to  excite  feelings  which  bear  little  resemblance  to  those . 
excited  by  tbe  reality.  Among  these  are,  the  pleasure  derived 
from  the  ilttitation  itself;  (the  tribute  we  pay  (he  artist  for ha^* 
ing  triumphed  over  the  difiloultioe  of  his  task ;)  the  consdoiiskieaa 
of  being,  according  to  ibe  philosophy  of  Lucretius,  ouffselves  Iree 
from  the  calamity  of  which  we  are  the  spectators;  and  tbe  grati- 
fication of  having  a  scene  surpassing  the  ^rasp  and  dimensions 
of  our  idihds,  brought  hearer  to  us  oy  a  payable  and  ebvioup 
representation. 
Unquestionably,  there  are  subjects  after  which  Uie  imaginatica 


9SeO  Gr»lMiiii*8  Life  of  Poutsin: 

of  the  greatest  painters  and  the  greatest  poets  must  foif  io'  Tafir, 
There  are  limits,  beyond  which  Art  cannot  venture  without  at 
once  profaning  the  subject,  and  betraying  the  nar'rowness  and 
imbecility  of  its  powers.  But  the  Deluge  is  clearly  within  our 
conceptions  ;  and  if  the  great  tragical  emotions  of  pity  and  ter- 
ror are  excited  by  the  picture  of  Poussin,  (to  those  who  deny  it 
we  recommend  an  instant  Journey  to  the  LouvreJ  we  perceive 
a  lamentable  w^nt  of  right  judgement  and  right  feeling  in  die 
critic  who  flippantly  pronounces  the  effect  of  tbe*whole  to  be  un- 
pleasant. There  is  some  want  of  gallantry  in  dealing  thus  sin- 
cerely with  our  Author.  It  became  a  writer,  however,  untinc- 
tured,  as  she  confesses  herself  to  be,  even  with  that  small  know- 
ledge of  the  art  which  is  called  connoiseurship,  to  steer  her 
course  with  more  circumspection  in  so  dangerous  a  naviga- 
tion, and  not  to  iheddle  with  topics  which  it  requires  no 
mean  portion  of  practical,  as  well  as  theoretic  experience,  to 
handle  with  skill  or  success ; — 

Interfiisa  nitentes 
Vitare  squora-Cydades. 

Had  she  been  sufficiently  observant  of  a  timid  and  safe  for- 
bearance, she  would  not  have  remarked,  that  the  idea  of  the  De- 
luge is  shot  out  by  the  circumstance  of  the  cataract,  because,  in 
the  Deluge,  all  the  waters  must  have  been  on  a  level.  When 
must  they  have  been  on  a  level  ?  When  the  Deluge  was  com- 
plete ;  not  during  its  accomplishment.  But  surely,  Mrs.  Gra- 
ham does  not  mean  to  affirm,  that  the  moment  best  fitted  for  the 
painter^s  choice,  was,  when  the  whole  earth  was  a  vast  and  un- 
diversified  sheet  of  water,  without  one  visible  object  save  the  Ark, 
on  which  the  eye  could  repose.  Poussin  was  too  conversant 
with  the  rules  of  the  art,  as  well  as  with  the  principles  of  the  sub- 
lime, to  overlook  the  only  point  of  its  progress  when  it  could  be 
rendered  interesting.  He  therefore  arrested,  as  it  were,  that 
precise  moment  of  the  mighty  march  of  the  waters,  when  they 
.  Were. yet  foaming  over  the  lower  mountains,  and  before  all  hu- 
man objects  were  covered  with  its  waves.  In  this  mode  of  treat- 
ing the  subject,  we  are  far  from  discerning  the  defect  pointed  out 
by  Mrs.  Graham ;  and  are  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the  unmea- 
sured praises  which  have  been  lavished  upon  this  grand  work  of 
Poussin's,  rather  than  in  the  minute  and  slender  criticism  of  his 
Biographer. 

She  is,  however,  still  more  unlucky  in  adducing  the  instance 
of  Michael  Angelo  as  a  parallel  instance  of  failure.  We  have 
already  remarked,  that  there  are  subjects  too  high  and  hallowed 
for  the  aspirings  of  art.  When  Michael  Angelo,  and  Raffaelle 
dfter  him,  failed  in  thieir  successive  attempts  to  represent  the 
Creator  in  the  act  of  Creation,  it  was  because  they  transcend- 
ed the  legitimate  boundaries  of  Art.    The  wild  ambition  of  clo^ 
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fai  ytaiUe  iiiiftge»,  ao  impdiNible  tnd  itoconciBt Vibto  an 

<eoerffy  aa  that  of  the  CreatioD,  Waa  deservedly  punished  with 

fiailur^4    But  the  Laat  Judgement  does  not  lie  out  of  the  regions 

of  hymaii  thought,    it  ia  a  scene  which  is  familiar  to  the  con* 

;4#np^iatioiia  of  thepioua,  and  which  not  unft^quently  presents 

itself  to  the  terrified  conscience  of'  the  guilty.    The  idea  has 

.assumed  a  ijefinite  shape^  oonCraictedi  indeed,  and  limited  to  the 

narrow  circle  of  our  imaginiogSy  but  capable  of  being  elevated 

and  expanded  by  the  sublime  deHne^ions  of  poetry  or  painting. 

It  .19  puerility  itself  to  say,  that  the  picture  gives  us  no  satisfac'* 

tory  idea  of  the  Last  Day.    Try  it  by  another  test.    Ask  him 

who  baa.  visited  the  SesUae  chapel,-  and  approached  the  picture, 

.ooit  with,  that- thoughtless  expectation  which,  being  founded  in 

ignoraiiee,'  must  infallibly  end  in  disappointment,  but*  with  a  full 

'Oonvictipu  of  its  diffioulty  and  its  grandeur,-^a8k  him  whether, 

roakiog  due  abatements  for  the  weakness  of  human  genius  ex-« 

erted  oo.so,  sublime  a  sokject,  he  surveyed  it  without  feelinjp  his 

soul  expanjdcd  and  raised  fbr  awhile  above  every  temporal  con« 

cern  to  the  momentous  events  of  that  dreadful  day ;  whether 

^he   beheld  the  countenances    of   the  wicked,    whose '  eternal 

miseries  seem  already  begun,  without  a  sacred  fear ;  or- whether 

iie  did  not  feel  a  refreshing  hope  while  be  contemplated  the 

calm  and  dignified  aspects  of  the  saints  who  surround  the 

Redeemer,  and  who  have  already  been  called  to  their  immortal 

inheritance  ?     To  those  who  can  behold  the  picture  without 

some  auch  emotions,  we  would  recommend  a  little  diffidence  in 

their  own  seosibUity,  and  a  becoming  degree  of  tlistrust  in  their 

own  judgement.     For  ourselves,   we  have  always  ranked  it 

amongst  thQ  most  memorable  triumphs  of  the  art,  and  the 

proudest  monuments  of  human  genius. 

Surely,  Michael  Angelo,  when  he  chose  that '  great  argument,* 
was  not  trespassing  beyond  the  legitimate  province  of  his  arkin 
attempting  (for  Art  in  her*  most  triumphant  efforts  upon  such 
themes  is  weak  and  limited)  to  represent  the  tremendous  day  oa 
which  .the  last  destinies  of  man  are  to  be  awarded.  Too  awful, 
we  admit,  is  such  a  subject  for  the  puny  .and  shrivelled  conoep- 
.tions  of  comnv»|i  mi^ds.  But  the  painter  who  thus  ventured  be- 
yond 

.  <  —the  flaming  bounds  of  place  and  time,* 

assumed  not  a  licence  bolder  than  that  which  was  assumed  by 
-the  Poet  of  Paradise,  who  employed  human  language  to  express 
-human  ideas  of  a  scene  equally  remote  from  our  comprehension^, 
and  embodied  in  the  propbetic'discourse  of  the  Angel,  his  grand 

and  lofty  imagings  ot  the  finid  consummation. 

<  The  earth  shall  burn,  inid  from  h^  ashes  spring 
New  heaven  and  earth  wherein  the  just  shall  dwell.* 


t 
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Tra*  It  kt  «)nt  tMb  »w«ib  WMiWb*  cMwed^MtldiahoMUF 
ed  by  K  Flcmisb  painter,  a»A  MobsMy  to'  Mie  «me  de^fc«a»  f 
hM  wcB  diafigured  ind  tnTestied  in  Ifn  SoBAwy's-hexmiBMen 
Cow  if  Fancy,  in  bv  hisbcflt  asptrati«n«,  tt>il»  uid  panMia  vrnh 
•fUr  sufh  sublimMet,  It  ■  cWar  bow  maoh  tbey  niuMMrfiferftvai 
Ika  bindliag  of  a  vulgar  artist. 

We  mawlaia,  bowever,  that  U  i>  witbin  the  le^timate  pnwiuet 
of  Aft.  Tbe  miad  of  utaa  must  Dccoisarily  carry  bumMi  Dotmns 
inio  ltd  loftiest  ^cculaliona,  and  oiw  moat  elevated  musHi^  oa 
Mlaatial  things  will  be  invested  with  tbe  eoloura  vkI  attribales 
ef  Bemrible  ebjeola.  It  ia  thua  only,  that  be  irtta  meJUuHm  en 
tibtMS  hi^  esBcemmcnta,— tbe  wreak  and  diaaohrtioB'  at  all 
thinfC*>  jud^femeot,  and  etenial  j«*tice,  tan  bri*^  them  «loww  te 
tbe  level  of  hia  thaugfais.  After  all,  tsdeed,  nwh  fmrOmitmm 
will  be  oacrciv  fonna  of  external  aetnn,  thrown  iota  ai  mmt 
etbeveal  aoow,  and  Mmnated  by  k  tnora  eeleMlal  hwairaiioB. 
B«t  wh*  will  say,  that  when  he  oenUnplatea  the  SMioV's 
cotMlaaaooa  depicted  by  a  RabeHe  or  »■  Rubesa,  note  and 
■we-elneb  •■  1^  a  present  drviaity,  --whe  wiN  any  that  fcb  sotri 
It  Ket  elsvatad  beysad  tbe  chains  and  iaapediiDeata  sf  fawmui 
thioga,  awd  set  at  Wge  from  lite  narrowness,  aad  tioMdily,  aad 
inipolenoe  ef  hb  own  tniaginatioas  i  WiUi  regard  ta  repwota. 
laliona  ef '  Ifae  Eternal  Fatber,*  even  aa  etegant  Romaa  Cathofic 
writer  depreoatas  the  attempt  es  equally  tn^icious  end  nnpmr- 
donabk.*  A  aeMlble  wrlMr  of  the  PlatsaiwsefaooToArs  for  it 
the  only,  apology  of  which  W  iv  auaeeptfble.  O^yi^  9»r,  t» 
•mff«»TifHi«t  jipiHfKM)  o  v^wAnipK  f"  fl^iow,  Tpirf»t»^»{  Ik  iff,  «|«i7r»» 
fi  lyimi  tat  mmd(,  MSI  iraayi!  puinn  ^iwibc,  cwinvfivt  wfi>htiK,   *at  »tt^'^ 

Bat  tbe  Last  JudgeaMnt  of  Michael  Angeto,  with  Ibb  ro-  ' 
.portaat  exception,  (and  for  this  iKe  anthroponrarphisai  of  (he  ' 
.Calhnlio  worship  is  some  Imint  apology,)  is  a  sublime  piece,  aad  i 
•ufiiaieatly  redeened  from  the  minute  critimoi  of  Mrs.  Grahas,  I 
wbaae  view  of  Hb  scbcnie  and  execution  is  about  as  canipn4iea- 1 
Mve  a»  that  which  tbe  lly  would  lake  of  tbMs  aa  be  eraarto 
along  its  oanvas.  | 

In  1M5,  Pouaaw  was  slightly  aOboted  by  tktf  putty-  The  oalr 
picture  of  figures  that  he  paiated  afterwards,  was  the  Sanaritu 
woman  at  the  WeU,  which  he  sent  to  Mr.  Chantetou  wiUt  i 
note  saying,  '  This  is  my  last  work :  I  have  already  one  fool  it 
'  (be  grave.*  The  last  letter  he  ever  wrote,  is  deeply  afiectii^: 
H  shews  *  tbe  ruling  pasuoo  strong  iu  death.* 


*  IWai  iitllrfy,  VoLIL4«o.a.a 


«  •«  I  ntnt»at  lengtit*  endMvovf  to  awakeifker  119  long dttM^  f 
HBurt  raise  my  Toioe  whiU  mjF  pulaa  ttill  faintly  baata.  I  ha?a  had 
fUl  Maura  to  taad  and  to  waign  your  book  upoa  the  perfect  idea  of 
|MUDting,  which  has  been  a  sweet  solace  to  my  afflioted  miDd.  J 
.moke  that  you  are  the  first  Freoohman  to  open  the  eves  of  those 
who  see  only  through  the  medium  of  pthers^  and  suffer  tneinselves  to 
be  led  astray  after  the  crowd.  Now  you  have  warmed  and  softened 
a  metal,  hitherto  stiff  and  difficult  to  handle,  s6  thathencefbrtfa  others 
ittay  be  f6und»  who,  by  imicating  you,  Will  gite  us  something  usefal 
upon  painting."  '  pp.  1S1»  192^ 

IViuaaio  ezfired  on  tba  101b  of  November  1665,  in  the 
•e'seBty-aeoond  year  of  his  age.  Hia  grave  was  attended  by  all 
the  artiata  and  frteoda  of  art  in  Rome.  A  monument  in  the 
cbarab  of  San  Larenao  in  Lucina,  was  erected  to  his  memory, 
mth  iwanot  vary  good  Latin  inacrijptions.  Aa  Mrs.  Graham 
baa  not  iaaertod  il,  we  traoaoribe  the  following  epitaph,  written 
by  Bellorii  bia  Italian  biagra|pber. 

*  Parce  pits  lacfirymis,  vivit  Passintts  hi  imil, 

Vlvere  qnt  diederat,  neaeius  ipse  mori. 
Hie  tamen  ipse  silet,  si  vis  audire  loquenteniy 

Minim  cat,  in  tabnlis '^hit,  ei  elofaiftir,* 

His  merits  as  a  painter  have  been  so  correctly  estimated  by 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  that  we  make  no  apology  for  citing  a 
great  part  of  bis  criticism.  '  Opposed  to  this  florid,  careless, 
*  loose,  and  iaaccurate  style,*  (he  had  been  characterizing  the 
style  of  RubensJ  the  simple,  careful,  pure,  and  correct  style 
of  t'oussin  seems  to  be  a  complete  contrast.  Yet,  bow- 
ever  opposite  tbeir  characters,  in  one  thing  they  agreed  ;  both 
of  them  always  preserving  a  perfect  correspondence  between 
all  the  parts  of  their  respective  manners ;  msomucb  that  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  any  alteration  of  what  is  considered 
defective  in  either  would  not  destroy  the  effect  of  the  whola**- 
Poussiu  lived  and  conversed  with  the  ancient  statues  so  long, 
that  he  may  be  said  to  have  been  better  acquainted  with  them 
than  with  the  people  about  him.  No  works  of  any  modern 
have  so  much  the  air  of  antique  paintine,  as  those  of  Pousain, 
His  best  performances  have  a  remarkable  dryness  of  manner, 
which,  though  by  no  means  to  be  recommended  for  imitation, 
yet  seems  perfectly  correspondent  to  that  ancient  simplicity 
which  distinguishes  his  style.  Like  Polidoro,  be  studied  the 
ancients  so  muoh,  that  be  acquired  a  habit  of  thinking  in  their 
way,  and  seemed  to  know  perfectly  the  actiona  and  geatures 
they  would  use  on  every  occasion. 

*  Poiissio,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  chans^  from  his  dry 
manner  to  one  much  softer  and  richer^  where  were  is  a  greater 
union  betweat  the  igvMlia  and  tba.  gMmd^  an  in  T|ie  ^aven 
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^*  Sicra'ineDts  in  the  Duke  of  t)rleans*fi  oolleotion  ;*  but'neitber 

<  the^e  nor  any  of  his  other  pictures  in  thid  manner,  are  ai  aH 
*  bomparable  to  many  in  his  dry  manner^  which  we  have  in 

<  England.* 

<  Poussin/  says  Mrs.  Graham,  *  is,  in  tlie  strict  sense  of  die 
^  word,  an  historical  painter  ;*  an  expression  which  she  appears 
anxious  to  explain  by  comparing  him  with  Michael  Angeio  and 
;Rafiaeile.     We  do  not,  however,  exactly  comprehend  the  pro- 
priety of  the  classification.  Michael  Angelo  and  Raffaelle,  indeed, 
compared  with  each  other,  have  been  caljed  the  one  ao  epic, 
the  other  a  dramatic  painter.     By  these  terms,  howeVer,  it  was 
'intended  to  denote  only  their  relative  superiority ;  the  grandeur 
'  and  sublimity   of  the  one,  and  the  skill  and  propriety  of  the 
'Other,  particularly  in  composition,  and  in  the  art  of  telling-  a 
'Story.     Generically,  both  painters  are  historical;  and  Poussin 
'belongs  to  the  same  class.     But  if  Mrs.  (Irahlim  means,  that  be 
is  neither  so  epic  as  Michael   Angelo,  nor    so    dramatic  as 
Rafiaelle,  this  is  merely^  saying  in  circuitous  phrase,  what  is  self- 
evident,  and!  might  have  been  less  obscurely  and  parapbrasCi- 
cally  expressied. 

She  remarks  more'  correctly,  that  Poussin's  women  are 
, neither  soft,  easy,  nor  attractive,  but  stern,  austere,  and  dignified, 
and  that  his  Holy  Families  are  much  inferior  to  his  other 
pieces, — for  this  reason'  chiefly  ;  atid  als6,  because  in  such  sub> 
jects  the  defective  colouring,  (a  branch  of  his  art  which  Ponssin 
in  his  later  works  seems  to  have  disdained,]  and  the  neglect  of 
chiaroscuro,  are  more  apparent.  '  In  his  historical  pieces,  bis 
figures  are  frequently  arranged  as  in  the  ancient  has -relievos, 
in  which  the  light  and  shadow  would  naturally  fall  as  '  be  has 
placed  it;  and  so  sparing  was  he  of  figures,  that  he  is  in  this 
respect  diametrically  opposite  to  Paul  Veronese.  It  was  a  say- 
ing of  Poussin's,  that  '  one  figure  too  much  spoils  a  picture/ 
N6  man  ever  equalled  him  in  the  choice  of  subjects,  or  seized 
more  happily  the  precise  moment  of  history  for  his  picture. 
He  never  overloads  our  attention,  or  tasks  it  too  severely  ;  nor 
does  he  waste  and  dissipate  our  curiosity^  which  is,  for  the  roost 
part,  fixed  and  concentrated  to  one  cardmal  point.  In  many  of 
his  paintings,  he  has  spoken  volumes  in  a  single  word ;  a  power 
strikingly  exemplified  in  his  Shepherds  of  Arcadia,  Diogenes 
throwing  away  his  shell,  the  Slaughter  of  the  Innocents,  and, 
above  all,  in  the  Deluge.  Of  this  last  work,  the  very  defecC  of 
colouring  which  is  characteristic  of  Poussin,  becondes  one  of  its 
greatest  excellencies.  It  has  neither  black  nor  white,  neither 
blue,- nor  red,  nor.  yellow.     The  whole  mass  is  without  any 

Variation   of  a  sombre  gray ;  the  true  resemblance  of  a  dark 

'--  ■  •* 

i'        '         «  Now  in  the  ScaffM^  Colleclion.    Rev. 
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iincl  humMatmosjihire,  Vy  wfch*  ev^y  dljtifet  iSrhj^ietka  ftr 
distinct  and  alradit  colour I^'g,—kC  dribe  A  feftlrfdl  ami  a  pbeiidi! 
conception  oF  thte  stibjfect.  NMufg  tfefelri'i  fiW?,  feaJf  aKiblV^tf 
and.yorging  on  ahniliUatioA,  arid  the  pkttiefii  solei^nity  ffVan-' 
cleur,  and  simplicity  ot  the  etfecl  aie  ettdrely  derived  from  this 
peculiar  practice  of  the  Artist. 

His  learning,  though  not  alvyays  correct,  is  very  eztensivie  • 
be  uniformly  strove  to  represent  the  appropriate  customs^  man* 
mers,  actions,  and  dress  of  the  people  be  was  concerned  with 
His  landscapes  have  ndt,  perhaps,  had  their  due  share  of  pMUe 
They  aTre,  in  siome  instances,  perhaps,  inferior  to  those  of  Cas- 
par, of  Claude  Lorraine,  aitd  of  galvAior  Rosa,  but  they  ai^  of 
a  higher  character  of  compdsitlori,  and,  as  wdrtfe  of  ff^iiiiid  * 
inepitely  superior.    We  would  panicnlarly  instantte  thS  Dt^atrf 
of  Eurydice;  in  the  Louvre.    Thd  composition  of  this  pifec^  is 
aduairable.    The  tale  is  told  in  the  modi  perspicuous  inarinfcr 
embellished  with  those  mythological  aids  *hich  Poussin  knew 
so  well  haw  to  introduce  with  eifect     Tlie  landscape  is  compQsed 
of  a  wild  meadow  on  the  banks  of  a  river.     On  the  opfiosittf 
side,  «re  architectural  groupingg^  consisting  entirely,  pf  views 
of  Ronte^  and  the  hills  behind  iitipart  a  peculiar  depth'to  tfa^ 
whdie  sc^ne.     The  figures  in  the  back*ground  bespeaV'tte  mU 
mation  Of  a  flemri^blng  oity.    In  thefore-^und,  h«  Ua'^  inthjV 
duced  tho  beahtifUlly  pathetic  iiioid^nt  whibh  giVed  a  nat^e  tb' 
tlie  piece.     Orpheti^  h  s^at^d  tinder  thfe  shade  of  a  iriaJeistW  tf e^' 
playing  on  his  lyre ;  Eurydlce  has  just  started,  and  thtt)wn  down 
Ber  basket,  on  being  bitten  by  a  serpent^  ^liile  gathering  flowera. 
,  Another  of   his  landscapes  is  called  IThe  l^fiects  of  JPear! 
From  the  Dialogues  of  the  Dead  by  M.  Fenelon,  Mrs.  Gra-- 
ham  hfts  annexed  two  between  Poussin  and  Parrhasius   and 
PoBSsin  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci.     We  extract  from  the  latter'  a 
description   (put  into  the  mouth  of  Poussin  himself)  of  ifant 
beautiAil  and  pathetic  picture. 

'  Leo.  I  should  like  to  examine  one  of  your  pictures  by  the  rules 
of  paintiog,  which  I  explained  in  my  books.  One  might  find  as 
many  faults  as  strokes.  , 

*  Pouis*  I  consent :  —I  will  display  the  whole  composition  of  one 
of  my  pictures :  if  vou  see  faults  in  it,  I  will  frankly  avow  them  s  jf 
yoiiapprpve  what  1  have  done,  I  shall  oblige  you  to  esteem  me  a  little 
more  toao  you  do. 

<  Leo.    We)l,  let  us  see.    But  remember  I  am  a  severe  critic. 

'  Pouu,  So  much  the  better.— Imagine  a  rock  on  the  left  side  of 
the  picture :  from  this  rock  falls  a  Dure  bright  spring,  which,  after 
sparkling  a  little  in  its  ifall,  runs  on  acVoss  the  country.  A  ma/i« 
coming  to  draw  water  at  the  spring,  is  seized  by  a  large  serpent* 
The  serpent  wii^ds  round  his  bod^,  andl  twines  several  times  mii^ 
his  arms  and  legs,  presses' him,  poisons  and  strangles  him.    The  man 
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|i.4eftd;  Tm  is  stretched  out.  The  wei|(ht  and  stiSbett  of  lik  Kmbe 
k  seen.  His  flesh  is  already  liWd.  His  face  of  horror  expreaaea  a 
cruel  death.  Another  man  advances  towards  the  fountain  ;  he  per* 
eeives  the  serpent  round  the  dead  man.  He  stops  suddenly.  One 
of  his  feet  remains  suspended.  He  raises  one  arm^  the  otner  faUiu 
But  the  two  hands  are  spread,  they  mark  surprise  and  horror. 

*  Leo,  This  second  objectt  although  melancholy,  ftils  not  to 
astfoiate  the  picture,  and  to  give  a  certain  pleasure*  like  that  felt  by 
the  spectators  of  those  ancient  tragedies,  where  ^very  thing  ini^red 

terror  and  pity :  but  we  shall  soon  see  if  you 

.  *  Pouss.  Ah,  ha  1  you  begin  to  be  a  little  softened :  but  wait  for 
the  rpst,  if  you  please.  Close  by  there  is  a  hi^h  road,  on  the  aide  of 
which  there  is  a  woman,  who  sees  the  terrified  man,  but  who  cannot 
aee  the  dead  man,  because  she  is  in  a  hollow^  Mid  the  ground  makes 
a  sort  of  a  skreen  between  her  and  the  spring.  The  sight  of  the 
frightened  man  causes  in  her  a  counter-stroke  of  fear.  These  two 
'expressions  of  alarm  are,  as  one  may  say,  what  griefs  ought  to  be ; 
the  greater  are  silent,  the  lesser  complam.  The  terror  m  the 
•fnAes  him  motionless.  That  of  the  woman,  which  is  less, 
MIrked  by  the  distortion  of  her  face.  In  her  you  see  a 
"fear,  who  can  contain  nothing;  who  expresses  all  her  alarm,  and 
jgirea  way  to  all  she  feek  t  she  falk,  and  lets  ftl),  and  forgets  what 
mkm  was  carrying.  She  extends  her  arms,  and  seems  to  cry  oat. 
Jdo  not  these  various  degrees  of  fear  and  surprise  make  a  lund  of 
iplay  that  touches  and  gives  pleasure  ?  It  is  a  caprice.  Thk  kind  of 
wimysition  succeeds  veiy  well,  provided  the  fancy  be  regulated,  and 
that  it  does  not  depart  from  the  trudi  of  nature.  On  Uie  left  side 
there  are  some  large  trees,  which  appear  old,  and  such  as  those  vene- 
i^le  oaks  which  formerly  servea  as  the  divinities  of  a  country. 
fTheiir  ancient  trunks  have  a  rough  and  rugged  bark,  which  sends  to  a 
dfttance  a  young  and  tender  grove,  placed  behind.  Thn  grove  has 
adielicious  freshness.  One  longs  to  be  within  it.  One  imagioes  a 
tteroing  sunshine  would  respect  the  sacred  wood.  It  k  planted  aloBg 
^•claar  stream,  and  seems  to  admire  itself  therein.  On  one  aide  k  a 
vdeep  green,  on  the  other  the  dark  Uue  of  a  serene  sky.  In  tbk 
Hlfeam  several  objects  present  themselves,  which  amuse  tlie  eye^  and 
^lieve  it  aftier  the  ternble  objecU  it  first  beheld.  In  the  fore-ground 
tfll  the  figures  are  tragic  But  behind  all  k  peaceful,  soft,  and  gay : 
Jiere  are  ooys  bathing,  and  sportms  as  they  swim.  Tliere,  fishen  in 
a  boat  (  one  is  leaning  forward,  almost  falling :  they  are  hauling  a 
'ML  Two  others,  leaning  back,  are  rowing  vigorously.  Others  are 
on  the  bank,  playing  at  morra.  By  their  laces  you  see  that  one  k 
tMnkittg-of  a  number  to  take  in  his  companion,  who  seems  attentive 
nor  to  be  so  taken.  Others  are  walking  beyond  the  water  on  a  fresh 
jgreeo'award.  At  a  good  distance  a  woman  on  ah  ass  k  seen,  going 
"to  the  neighbooting  town;  she  is  followed  by  two  men.  One  in- 
^atottlfy  imagrbes  those  good  people,  in  their  rustic  simplid^,  ff^uv 
liRf caiTy  to  the  town  the  abundance  of  the  fields  they  have  cultivated. 
On  die  sameleft  side,  above  the  grove,  there  k  a  sharp  mountaittt  on 
vfaich  there  h  a  castle.  There  k  a  little  hill,  sloping  down  inacasihly 
lo  tbs  river.    On  the  slope  shrubs  and  bushes  are  seen  in  confusion, 
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«ii  ilT)«t]1trtat6d  grmind.    Before  the  hill  great  trees  are  |ikttte4j| 
^plntgh  which  one  sees  the  country,  the  water  and  the  sky. 

'  *  Leo.  Bat  that  sky, — how  have  yon  managed  it  ? 

•   *  Pwu9,  It  is  a  fine  Uae,  nixed  with  bright  clouds,  that  look  like 

gold  and  siker. 

*  Leo,  What  ia  there  in  the  middle  of  the  picture,  beyond  the 
river  ? 

*  Pouss.  A  town,  which  I  have  already  mentioned.  It  is  in  a  hollow, 
which  conceals  part  of  it«  There  are  old  towers,  battlements,  large 
buildings,  and  a  confusion  of  houses  in  strong  shadow ;  which  relicTea 
certain  parts,  lighted  by  a  soft  bright  light  from  above.  Above  the 
town  appears  what  one  almost  always  sees  above  great  cities  in  fine 
weather— the  rising  smoke,  sending  off  tHb  mountains,  which  form  the 
back*ground :  these  mountains,  of  irregular  shapes,  vary  the  horizon, 
so  that  the  eye  is  satisfied.'    pp.  170-— 176. 

We  must  now  take  our  leave  of  Mrs.  Graham's  work,  which  is 
evidently  borrowed  from  foreign  sources,  and  betrays  an  idtom 
far  remote  from  the  purity  and  the  force  of  our  laoguaj^e.  Wa 
dhall  only  attempt  to  sum  up  our  own  notions  concerning  the 
style  4Uid  character  of  this  great  Artist. 

Poussin  seems  to  have  bad  a  great  contempt  for  the  mere  ait 
of  pleasing.  Hence,  be  disdained  the  vulgar  limits  of  imitatMNi 
nnd  colouring,  so  bewitching  in  the  Dutch,  and  so  dacaling  in 
f he  Venetian  school,  and  advanced  intrepidly  into  the  regions  of 
the  imagination.  He  marched  with  the  might  and  confidence  of 
a  conqueror  conscious  of  his  powers,  and  soon  established  liiin 
dominion  over  our  fancies  and  sympathies  by  the  transcendelit 
^randegr  and  energy  of  his  conceptions,  the  thrilling  expression 
pt.  {jtassionale  feeling,  and  that  elevated  and  beautiful  character 
^f  natural  and  artificial  scenery,  which  are  combined  in  his  prii^ 
eipal  pieces,  I^ss  soft  and  graceful  than  Ouido,  his  figure 
JesUort,  rather  than  win  our  admiration.  Less  wild  and  terrible 
tban.Halvator  Rosa,  less  glowius:  and  voluptuous  than  Claude, 
4fe  seems  to  occupy  an  intermediate  rank  between  these  grettt 
•masfers,  by  the  chaste  simplicity  of  his  grouping,  and  the  dig- 
uHied  Impose  of  his  landsca|)e. 

'  But  his  peculiiir  and  distinctive  characteristic  was,  the  antique 
'and  poetical  air  of  his  compositions.  This  resulted  naturi^Uy 
from  his  familiarity  with  the  ancients, — their  mythology,  th^ir 
|able^,  their  ceremonies  and  customs*  He  worshipped  all  .|;^ 
^el^sqf  Grecian  art  which  were  accessible  to  him,  anddedifai#d 
i)js^ig[enius  so  entirely  to,  the  .^jrit  of  antiquity,  that  kia  ore^iioee 
«eem  to  have  but  ^itle  affinity  with  earthly  tilings,  but  ratbtfr  «lb 
epriqg  from  a  glowing,  a  refined,  and  a  poetical  faney^  vgified 
with  that  elasticity  of 'genius*  which  extends  its  grasp  to  the  nl^ 
most  confines  of  the  ideal  world.  Human  ambition  oannot, 
bdweTer,  transcend  human  powers.  The  soul,  essentially  in« 
JKnffe  and  immaterial^  mtist^  by  the  condition  of  mortaliiy,  depend 
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of\  the  ag^i^Qcy  of  our  grosser  orcpins ;  and  these  areso^feebk,  so 
Ibsu^cieiUtoher  great  purposes,  Uiat  ttie  pursuit  of  ope exoelieaee 
necessarily  invoUes  the  abandoaoAeul.  of  aiM>lher-  Henoe  it 
f^ns^  tliatt  ip  the,  scjiools  of  pftbtiftgy  tXBtf  perfi^tioii  19  «ha- 
dowedy  as  it  were,  with  its  Deighbouring  defect.  The  defiecta  of 
Pousaiii  were,  hardness  of  delineation,  and  n^gieetof  col^isring 
and  chiaroscuro ;  or,  in  the  plain  English  of  this  tern),  tlie 
artiRcial  dis^tribution  of  light  and  shade  ;  very  serious  defects, 
and  deserving  of  critical  condemnation,  if  we  were  not  disarmed 
of  judicial  severity  by  the  difficulties  of  the  task,  and  our  adroi- 
raUon  of  the  achievements  of  this  singular  genius. 

jlrrt*  III.  History  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  Containing  ao  Ac- 
count of  the  Manners,  Arts,  Languages^  Religions*  Institutions, 
and  Comnserce  of  its  Inhabitants.  By  John  Crawfurd,  F.R  & 
late  British  Resident  at  the  Court  of  the  Sultan  of  Java.  With 
Maps  and  £o|raviiig8.  In  3  Vols.  8vo.  pp.  1637.  Price  21.  12b.6d. 
London.  1820. 

THE  position  of  the  magnificent  assemblage  of  islands  which 
is  most  usually  known  by  the  somewhat  unhappily  diosen 
■ante  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  is  singularly  advantageous  and 
commanding.    Lying  directly  athwart  the  grand  opening  through 
whieli  the  intemavigation  of  the  most  civilized  and  commercial 
aatioas  of  Asia  must  necessarily  pass,  the  sheltering  coasts,  and 
the  various  and  valuable  productions  of  these  regions,  have,  from 
a^'Very  early  period,  secured  to  them  a  large  share  of  Eastern 
commerce.     Extensive  settlements  have  been  made  by  diffi^rent 
nations  for  mercantile  purposes;    Arabians,  Indians,  Chinese, 
as  welt  as  Europeans,  having  mingled  with  the  native  tribes  in 
Ibeir  weH  frequented  sea*ports.     If  ever  the  moral  and  pelitical 
condition  of  the  Malayan  states  should  be  so  far  advanced  as  to 
secure  the  advantages  of  a  fixed  and  unite<l  government,  a  mari- 
time dominion  may  be  established  in  this  quarter,  wliich  shall 
control  the  traffic  of  the  East.     Including  the  long  and  narrow 
Malay  Peninsula,  which  seems  fairly  entitled  to  take  its  station 
in  the  groupe,  a  chain  of  islands  extends  from  the  mouths  of  the 
Irawaddy  as  far  as  several  degrees  beyond  the  Eastern  capes  of 
the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  ranging  Northward  to  tbefurthi;st  limit 
of  the  Philippines.     The  minute  geographical  features  of  this 
y  I     I  important  portion  of  the  globe,  will  be  best  ascertained  by  a 

glance  at  tlie  cJl^art ;  but  there  are  some  peculiarities  connected 
V^ith  their  population  and  production,  which  we  shall  take   this 
opportunity  of  pointing  out. 
Since  the  whole  of  this  immense  groupe  lies  within  the  Tropics, 
^  #  and  by  far  the  greater  portion  within  ten  degrees  on   either  side 

^^         '  jof  the  Equator,  there  must  of  necessity  prenul  much  siooilaritj 
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^a  climate,  produce,  and  inhabitantg.    To  this  general  tiniforthity 
there  exist,  however,  decided  exceptidns.     Mr.  Crawfurd  has 
marked  out  ^  five  natural  and  treA-ground«rd  divisions,*  each  ei^T 
hibitiiig  important  varieties,  without  adverting  to  the  grand  dtsr 
tinction  between  the  more  civilized  races  and  the  merely  savage 
tribes.     The^r«f  of  these,  comprehending  the  Peninsula,  Su- 
rnntra,  Java,  Bait,  Sombok,  and  the  larger  part  of  the  Western 
section  of  Borneo,  is  inhabited  by  a  race  of  much  higher  civili- 
zation than  can  be  found  in  the  remaining  islands.     I'he  pro- 
ductions of  this  portion   are  peculiar,  springing  from   a  mor^ 
fertile  soil,  and  nurtured  by  a  more  enlightened  husbandry.    Rice 
is  abundant,  and  the  staple  article  of  food.     The  second  division 
including  Celebes,  part  of  Borneo,  with  some  smaller  islands. 
is,  in   all  respects,  inferior  to   the  preceding:  the  inhabitant^ 
are  less  civilized,  the  soil  is  more  sterile,  and  as  rice  is  proqured 
with  greater  difficulty,  the  deficiency  is  supplied  by  the  occasional 
use  of  sago.     The  third  division,  lying  between  the  parallels, 
124^  130^  East  long.,  and  10°.  South  to  2°.  North  lat.,  iiffen 
from  all  the  remainder  in  many  remarkable  psM^tiettlar84    ^Fhe 
character  and  effects  of  the  monsoons  are  oompletely  reVers^.i 

*  The  Eastern  monsoon,  which  is  dry  and  moderate  to  the  Vf^,. 
is  here  rainy  and  boisterous ;  the  Westerly  monsoon,  rough  and  wet  in; 
the  first  two  divisions,  is  here  dry  and  temperate.     The  greater  auia-i 
ber  of  the  plants  and  animals  of  the  first  two  divisions  disappear  i|i  ib^ 
third,  where  we  have  strange  productions  in  both  kingdoms,  unknown* 
to  any  other  parts  of  the  world.     This  is  the  native  country  of.  tha* 
clove  and  nutmeg,  and  the  only  country  in  the  world  which  produoM. 
them  hi  perfection,    tor  raising  the  higher  classes  of  vegetableifopd|^, 
the  soil  is  of  inferior  fertility*    Rice  is  scarcely  produced  at  all,  and. 
tile  staple  food   of  the  people  is  saso.     In  language,  manners,  find ; 
political  institutions,  the  people  of  this  quarter  agree  among  then^- 
selves,  and  differ  essentially  from  all  their  neighbours.     They  are  far 
infbrror  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  first  two  divisions  in  civilization,  in 
power,  and  in  knowledge  of  useful  arts.  They  never  acquired  of  them- 
selves the  use  of  letters.* 

T\\P,/ouHh  division  takes  id  Mindanao,  the  Northern  extreniUy 
of  Borneo,  ami  the  So6k)ogruupe.    This  quarter  partakes  in  souie 
degree  of  the  different  qualities  of  the  former  three;  but  thelan- 
gtias^e,  habits,  and  institutions  of  the  iuhabitants  are   peculiar  , 
to  themselves.     The  Piiilippine  Islands  form  the  Jifth  section,  . 
and,  from  their  higher  latitude,  present  cousiderajdc^  variations  of  > 
climate  and  produce  from  all  the  other  portions  of  the  Archi- 
pelag;o.    They  lie  within  the  region  of  hurricanes  ;  their  soil  is 
of  remarkable  fertility ;  and  though  they  do  not  produce  either 
the  spiceries  or  the  rich  fruits  of  some  of  the  other' islands,  they   ' 
hatawan  ample  escfulvaient  ifi  th6  aptitude  of  their  mould  for  the  ' 
growtlvot-  the  sUgar-canfe  and  the  tobatoco  plant. 
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A^WiMi^fitin  and  redundant  vej^etatton  are  the  general  i^i^rac^* 
fftra  of  this  wide-spread  range.     It  is  mountainous  and  volcaiiiC| 
Forests  of  mighty  shade  cover  a  large  portion  of  its  surfape,  leav* 
ing  few  openings  for  pasture,  and  no  expanses  of  sandy  desert. 
II  is  within  the  limits  of  the  monsoon,  and  besides  being  tli^oiily 
country  of  Asia  that  lies  on  the  Equator,  is,  of  all  tlic^  equioociial 
regiobs,  that  which  can  boast  of  the  most  remarkable  and  yaried 
produce,  and  the  *  highest  indigenous  populatiou/     The  ei^tra- 
ordinary  safety  and  facility  of  intercourse  by  sea,  and  the  peculi^ 
ch&racter  of  some  of  the  articles  of  traffic,  have  made  aQ  their 
powerful  tribes  navigators  and  fishermen.    To  this  systefo  of 
communication,  with  its  connected  circumstances,  are  to  be  traced 
ibii  different  stages  of  civilization  so  strongly  marked  in  the  va* 
rious  divisions  of  these  insular  ranges.     The  interior  families  are 
bunters  ;  for  pastoral  occupations  require  grassy  plains,  and  ex- 
tensive tracts  cleare<l  from  the  deep  and  impassable  jungles  and 
fbr^ts  which  so  unprofitably  occupy  immense  portions  of  valuable 
siirface. 


-  '  la  discussing  the  general  features  of  the  topography  of  tbt 

whigf^  there  are  two  prominent  and  important  rects  regarding  the  • 

altion  of  the  different  races  of  inhabitants,  which  are  of  great  vsifu 

and  importance.    The  first  of  these  refers  to  an  original  and  ianatedif* 

tinction  of  the  inhabitants  into  two  separate  races     In  the  Indim^  Ar^ 

chtpelago  there  are,  an  aboriginal^ir  or  brown  complexioned  race,»- 

anti  an  aboriffinal  negro  race;  and,  the  southern  promontory  of  Atrica 

Accepted,  it  is  the  only  country  of  the  globe  which  exhibits  this  sin- 

^lar  phenomenon.    The  second  fact  is  not  of  less  importancet  and 

relales  to   the  influence  of  food  in  forming  the  character  of  tbe 

diifereot  races.    We  may  judge  of  tbe  physical  character  of  each 

foantry  by  the  moral  character  of  its  inhabitants,  or  of  the  latter  by 

the  former.     No  country  has  produced  a-  great  or  civilized  race,  but 

a  country  which,  bv  its  fertility,  is  capable  of  yielding  a  supf^y  of 

Jarinaceous  ^rain  of  the  first  quality*    Man  seems  never  to  have  mada 

progress  in  improvement,  when  feeding  on  inferior  grains,  farinaceom 

rodts^  or  fruits,  or  on  the  pith  of  trees.    The  existence  of  fine  spiceSf 

Odoriferous  eums,  and  it  may  be  added,  gold,  gems,  and  the  rarer  pro^ 

ductions  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  has  no  tendency,  in  the 

^  state  of  society  in  which  the  Indian  islanders  are,  to  promote  civilizatioQ. 

^k  One  teight  be  almost  tempted  to  think- they  were  prejudicial  to  Jt» 

V  Ibr  the  very  countries  in  which  they  are  most  abundant,  are  among 

tbelcastctvilized  of  the  Archipelago.  It  is  the  country  of  the  cannibals 
qC  Sumatra  which  chiefly  produces  gold  and  frankincence;  that  of  those 
of  Berneo  which  produces  gold,  frankincense,  camphor,  and  diamonds. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  Spice  islands  never  acquired  tbe  use  of  letters, 
and  were  wandering  almost  naked  in  their  spicy  forests,  until  the  Hia* 
dus,  the  Javanese,  Malays,  and  Arabs,  in  times  comparatively  very 
recent,  taught  them  to  clothe  themselves  with  sooie  decency.  The 
savages  of  New  Guinea,  surrounded  at  this  day  by  the  most  splendid, 
beautiful,  and  rare  objects  of  animal  and  vegetable  nature,  live  naked 
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and  uncultiTated,  ^  CivilizatiOD  origtnated  in  the  West*  wbfve  ^re 
•itaated  the  cotintriet  capable  of  nnraacing  corn.  Man  is  there  ibmI 
improvedi  and  his  imDrovemeDt  aecreaaest  in  a  geographical  ratio^  99 
we  go  Eastward,  nntil»  at  New  Gainea^  the  termination  of  the  Archi<^ 
pelago,  we  find  the  whole  inhabitants  an  undistinguished  race  of  Ka* 
▼ages.* 

Happily  for  the  interests  of  knowledge,  these  regions,  tboiigk 
as  yet  but  partially  esplored,  have  attracted  the  atleution  qT 
indiTiduals  well  qualified  for  the  difficult  task  of  investig^tifig 
their  antiquities  and  their  distinguishing  peculiarities.  1)^7 
pier,  Stavorinus,  and  other  voyagers  have  communicated  infor-r 
mation  of  considerable  value  ;  but  the  collections  of  Marsden 
and  Raffles  on  Sumatra  and  Java,  leave  but  little  to  be  effected 
by  future  inquirers.  The  work  of  Mr.  Marsden,  in  particular^ 
has  very  high  claims  to  our  admiration.  It  was  the  first. t^ 
break  up  untried  and  difficult  ground  ;  and  while  it  opened  th« 
sources,  aud  pointed  out  the  proper  objects  of  inquiry,  it  skil-f 
fully  and  con:fprehensively  filled  up  the  outline  whldh  its  acco^« 
plished  Author  had  been  the  first  to  trace.  It  is  in»|)0S8ible  to 
speak  of  the  elaborate  volumes  of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  in'  any 
other  language  than  that  of  decided  praise ;  btit  our  T^beni 
Doiice  of  them  supersedes  the  necessity  of  any  attempt  at  thi^ 
present  time  to  specify  their  peculiar  merits. 

With  these  materials,  and  with  the  additional  advantages  de^ 
rived  from  substantial  local  knowledge,  Mr.  Crawfurd  has  siufp 
ceeded  in  the  compilation  of  a  very  meritorious  work,  writt^  1% 
a  rather  slovenly  style,  but  full  of  interesting  and  valuahio 
details,  distinctly,  if  not  onexceptionably  arran^d.  It  sbouid; 
however,  be  observed,  that  although  Mr.  C/s  title-page  mau 
Bounces  the  history  of  the  entire  Archipelago,  his  book  doea  not 
strictly  fulfil  his  promise.  So  much  yet  remains  to  be  aoquireff 
respecting  the  character  and  habits  of  many  of  the  IddhiV 
Islanders,  that,  with  the  exception  of  those  with  whom'  the* 
European  colonists  are  accustomed  to  hold  Intercourse,  they  ar^ 
the  subjects  of  imperfect  and  restricted  knowledge.  Mr.  Craw-* 
furd's  official  situation,  while  it  afibrded  favourable  opportunities 
for  the  acquisition  of  information,  limited  his  means  of  persQQi^ 
inquiry  chiefly  to  the  Javanese ;  of  them,  therefore,  be  writes 
with  the  greater  confidence,  though  he  seems  to  have  neglected 
no  medium  of  more  extensive  investigation.  There  are,  noi^ 
withstanding  the  comprehensive  nature  of  this  work,  sotcie 
deficiencies  which  might,  we  should  have  supposed,  have  heed 
readily  supplied.  Of  the  geography  and  hydrography  of  tti^^e 
islands,  we  have  little  more  than  a  few  brief  and  unSatisfactor]^ 
illustrations.  The  different  tribes  and  mixtures  are  not  discrimi- 
nated with  distinctness,  nor  is  sufficient  space  allowed  for  their 
eaomeration  and  description ;  and  we  have  frequently  had  ,0CQa^ 


Bion  to  Junent  .the  ^mence  qf  t|)^t  {^lo^p^icft  ^ 

fndactiopj  whicb,  v^bea  r^strafn^  niUus  tUscreet  limits,  vfitea 

give  ligbi  fuid  cbbef^ncte  to  oUsoure  Kod  sottered  iBkierials. 

Tbe'natt¥e  history  of  the  Arcbip^if^a  is  iovolved  in  ioapene- 
tr«l49  obi^urilty ;  ear  nould  it  be  Hkely,  even  if  it  could  be  dis- 
eoga^d  from  the  masa  of  fable  and  exag^geration  under  whicb 
it  lies  bgried,  to  exhibit  mucb  iDtereslin^  detail.  Tbe  more 
cWilized  tribes  of  tbe  continent  3e^m  to  have  gradually  sulKlued 
tbe  savage  ^olives  of  tb^  ^slanda,  and  to  ha*p  inlroduced  wHh 
tbeir  polunies,  Uieir  syiiteiu^  of  fatiUi  and  of  ceremoniat  obser- 
vance.  Tbe  wil4  fictions  of  tHadito  mythology  became  the 
do>minant  $^eed  qf  th^e  rfgions,  and  Ibe  antique  atructures,  of 
yrhich  tbe  qiagD|Gceat  a/id  ricbljr  onfmented  remains  aro  stiH 
tisible  in  certain  disUictSj  prove  tkat  its  votaries  were  once 
wealthy,  ^^louf,  ^nd  poi|ir«rl'ul.  fix  introduction  *A  Hobaai- 
medanism  is  ft  puio^  <tf  bi'^'^ry  core  accurately  defined  ;  U  took 
place  in  Java  f^oi^  the  yea*  1478. 

*  All  that  is  important  in  the  hiafory  of  the  introduction  of  9fa- 
iHiumedaniimt  !■  told  in  a  few  words,  llic  Mahommedan*.  in  the 
cpiWse  of  •everal  a^B,  had  acctimulated  in  cnntiderable  numbere. 
Maoy  of  tbem  vere  persons  who  bad  eeen  the  manners  of  other 
qatioBi:  all  were  iiqterior  in  intelligence  to  the  natives,  and  were 
capable  of  acting  in  combinatioi)  ibr  a  great  end ; — ibey  were  aetotted 
by  a  religious  zeal,  and,  at  length,  found  an  ambitious,  pcneveiing, 
and  able  leader.  Th^  fborigioal  barbiirians  of  Java,  ten  active  and 
civilized,  with  a  religion  which  i^v^  (aid  «  strong  faoW  of  tbe  inagi- 
nation,  and  which  had  been  ft^r  a  i^ng  time  on  tbf  d^line,  9r  no- 
supported  Ijy  an  active  prieithoodi  ifere  qo  m^h,  B0tvitb«t4adiag 
their  number^,  for  the  zeal  and  energy  of  tVeir  adversaries.  The 
throne  and  government  being  subverted,  and  the  leaders  adapting  the 
Dfir  religion,  the  progress  of  conversion  among  a  people  who,  at  this 
.  n^tnent,  would  amoM  adopt  a  new  religion  on  the  authority  of  a 
r^^al  mandate  or  proclamation,  was  necessarily  rapid.  The  political 
itat^  of  the  island,  previous  to  the  suhversiou  of  Hinduism,  may  be 
described  as  follows-  The  eastern  and  central  provinces,  the  richest 
and  most  populous  disuicta  of  the  island  weM  subject  to  the  king  of 
Mojopahi^,  some  in  a  vaual  state,  and  others  under  his  direH  sway. 
Chenborj,  aud  the  di;9tricts  around  it,  were  under  petty  independent 
princes.  The  rest  of  [he  island,  comprehending  all  tbe  other  SumU 
districts,  and  Bantam,  were  subject  to  the  Icing  of  Pajajanm.  la  the 
western  districts,  the  work  of  conversion  went  on  as  rapidly  as  in  the 
eastern,  and  at  the  same  time.  The  most  active  and  distinguished 
of  die  leadera  in  the  work  of  conversion  throughout  the  island,  are 
known  by  the  name  of  tkt  nine  Suiuhunartt  or  apostles,  of  whnm  as 
many  ^bulous  and  puerile  tales  are  related,  as  if  m  Europe  they  had 
be^  the  worthies  of  three  thousand  yean  ago.  The  truth  is,  that 
sucli  of  them  ai  were  foreigners,  or  rattier  the  descendanb  of  fbrtt^ 
erf,  were  «  sat  of  adveotMrers,  who,  as  nsoal,  traded  as  well  inrelKKn 
as  in  merchppdiAe,  and  whf>  were  more  remarkably  cbaFaoterisca  by 


he.-  csunmiM  of  ^tt)r  tnulera,  than  by  that  high  tt«d  chivilmur  on*bm 
BLsnn-whicli  distinguished  th^  hardy  iand  higp-bora  «:hi«(&  of  AjraMib 
I  at  spread  .the  religion  of  th^e  Prophet  over  the  cpiuitrioB  of  Wf^a^erf 
^sia»  ID  the  early  ages  of  Moslem  history.* 

The  Jayaoeae  biatory,  aa  might  be  expected  fpon  Hut  sat 
age  rivalry  of  small  and  neighbouring  states^  preaenta  a  amea 
f  tmoaaolions  altogether  disgusting  from  their  treacheroas  ted 
anguinary    character.    Nor   were  their  conflicta  vendered  vf 
k     milder    and    mere   civilized  kind   by    the   interference   of 
Suropeane,  who  s«em»  when  emancipated  from  the  restratnta 
m posed  by  the  laws  and  by  paUic  opinion  in  their  native  land| 
o   have  epQuhtted  in  ferocity  an4  perfidy  the  harbariapa  wham 
.hey  had  subjected  to  their  dominion.    The  \>^  ^acb^vcmenK 
af  De  Gama,  who  first  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope^ 
opened  to  his  countryqiea  t(ie  road  to  the  different  regions  off 
the  Bast.    In  1511,  the   eeiebrailed  Albuquerque,  ailer  aome 
desperate    fighting,   gained  possession    of   Malaooa^^   and  ^i^ 
years    later,    eflfected  an  establishment  in   the   Spice  island^^ 
The  power  thus    obtained,  was  exercised  by  the  Portuguese 
vrith    despotic  and  rapacious    cruelty;    and    its  gross    abvise 
awakened  a  spirit  of  hostility  in  the  natives,  which  repeatedly 
menaced  their  establishments  nUh  ruin,  and,^  in  the  end,  mate-* 
rially  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  Dutch,  vbo^  in  1642, 
besieged  ^nd  took  ]k|i4accf|.    Tl^es^^  i^y\  09^a&tevt)  were  ao^,  how-^^ 
ever,  leta  oppressive  thiin  tboae  wh<HP  they  biid  dispossessed./ 
The  history  of  their  eatabliahments  in  thie  quarter,  is  an  almoat. 
continued  narrative  of  treachery  and  slau4^bter.     It  is  hardly 
credible,  thai  a  series  of  individuals  should  be  found  so  com- 
pletely regardless  of  humanity  and  good  faith,  as  were  (hose  who 
directed  the  commercial  and  territorial  government  of  the.Indiai}' 
colonies  of  Holland.     The  details  are  terrific  and  disgusting :  \ 
mutilation,  torture,  an,d  extensive  massacre  repeatedly  Qccur,i 
and  the  selfish  and  unrelenting  spirit  of  monopoly  revelled  in , 
bipod  i^ad  rapipe.    On  one  occ^sion^  the  ioc/easing  numbers  of 
the  Cbin^se  resident  in  Ba^via«  having  alafined  the  ^rrit^If^. 
je«iU>usy  af  (h^  Dutch,  no  feif  er  tb^n  ten  th4HN»4Pd  yf  tbf^i^dutr.. 
trioiis  and  MDoSendkug  race  were  put  to  the  s9«ffd  witlioiift  reaia- . 
tance.    The  decline  of  the  Eastern  establish  meats  of  Hdlanc^  > 
happly  deprived  their  governors  of  the  power  to  continue  similkr* 
excesses.    For  many  years,  the  settlements  on  Java  wer^  tran- 
quil and  prosperous;    and  when,   in  1811,  the  finglish  took 
possession  of  the  island,  a  number  of  beneficial  ch^r^ges  were  in- 
troduced into  the  system  of  administration,  and  the  government 
of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  was  exercised  in  a  spirit  of  enli^hteqed 
liberality. 

Tbe  wars  in  which  the  invading  Europeans  were  incessantly 
cKgaged,  were  not  always  successful.     Several  men  of  great 
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energy  led  ootnmanding  talents  appeared  from  time  to  tinM 
among  the  natiTes,  and  made  up  for  the  inferiority  of  their  meaas 
by  their  courage  and  conduct.  Tbe  celebrateft  Laksimana  betd, 
during  bis  life,  the  balance  of  victory  in  auspen^  between  bim- 
self  and  Ibe  Portuguese ;  and  Surapalit  Mangfcubunti,  and  other 
chiefs,  repeatedly  foiled  the  aggressions  of  tbe  Dutcb.  In  fact, 
(here  does  not  seem  at  any  time  to  have  existed  tbe  smallest 
reason  for  questiooing  the  courage  of  the  Malay  troops,  or  tbe 
abilityoftbeir  officers:  tbe  deficiency  was  only  in  their  weapons, 
and  m  tbe  state  of  military  science.  The  story  of  Snrapati  is 
ritetched  in  tbe  following  extract. 

*  This  penoD  was  a  slave,  who  rose  by  the  force  of  hts  natural  ts- 
leoti,  to  toe  rank  of  a  sovereign  prince.  He  was  brought  from  Bali 
when  seven  yean  of  age,  among  the  crowd  of  slaves  who  were  anoQalljr 
imported  into  Batavia  from  that  island,  was  purchased  by  a  Dutchmaa 
of  the  name  ofHese,  whose  favour  and  confidence    he  gained,  and 


The  slave  was  detected,  corporally  punished,  and  placed  in  the  pqb- 
lic  stocks,  from  whence,  with  sixty  of  his  countrymen  in  a  sifoUar 
State  of  durance,  be  elfected  his  escape,  maaaacnng  the  centinels 
and  guards  of  the  prison.     Afler  a  series  of  extraordinarr  adventares, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Batavia,  in  the  Prayangan  mountains,  ancl  at  Cherflioo, 
he  proceeded  eastward,  and,  trusting  to  the  secret  hatred  of  the  Susi^ 
hunan  to  the  Dutch,  threw  himself  upon  his  generraity.  (A..D.  1684.) 
The  Susuhunan,  disgusted  at  the  ignominious  thraldom  in  which  be 
waa  himself  held,  countenanced   Surapati  in  secret,  and  when  his  per- 
bon  was  demanded,  evaded  giving  him  up,  upon  the  plea  of  re«p«ctiag 
the  laws  of  hoepitality,  but  pretended  to  give  leave  to  seize  him  in  aoj 
part  of  his  dominions.     The  Dutch,  to  effect  this  latter  object,  sent  to 
Cartasura  a  force  of  a  thousand  men,  in  addition  to  the  troopa  already 
there.    Surapati  had  ingratiated  himself  with  the  first  minister,  and 
obtained  this  chief's  daughter  in  marriage.     The  Susuhunan  directed 
the  minister  openly  to  espouse  hii  cause,  and,  in  the  event  of  iheir 
beicw  overpowered,  ordered  his  brother,  the  Pangeran  Pugar,  to  ren- 
der farther  assistance.     An  action  commenced  in  front  of  the  palace, 
in  the  great  square,  where  the  Dutch  force  was  overpower«l,  sod 
nearly  tbe  whole,  with   their  commander,  Tak,  destroyed,  for  the 
freater  part  of  tbe  native  inhabitants  of  the  city  fell  upon  them.     So- 
r^Mti,  afler  the  battle,  retired,  by  the  advice  of  the  Susuhunan,  to  the 
Mtward,  and  seizing  upon  the  district  of  Pasuruban,  he  in  time  added 
A  it  those  of  BangiT,  rrobolingo,  Japan,  Wirosobo,  and  others,  which 
ie  continued  to  govern  well  for  more  than  twenty  years,  when  be  lost 
liislife  in  a  drawn  battle  fought  between  him  and  the  Dutch.  (A.D. 
[^tf7.)  He  was  unquestionsbTy  the  greatest  and  most  extraonlinajj 
wrson  that  the  history  and  revolutions  of  Java  present  to  our  observa- 
ion;  one,  in  short,  of  those  hardy  and  intrepia  geniuses  which  are  of 
rare  occurrence  in  any  age  or  state  of  society.' 
OnUnuiJy,  bonever,  the  character  of  Ibe  ladian  islanders  t» 
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lot  difitinffuished  by  energy  and  acttvity,  altbotigl 
;iven  by  Mr.  Cravrfurd  of  tlieir  intellectual  and  ir 
s  not,  on  the  whole,   unfaToursble.     They  display 
tancea,  much  anxiety  for  the  attainment   of  kn 
rery  striking  example  of  the  influence  of  this  prii 
n  the  case  of  Adimanggolo,  chief  of  the  province 
rie  is  described  as  far    above   his  countrymen  io 
ibcralmindedness.   His nife,  whom  hemarriedext 
le  qualified,  by  enriching  her  miml,  lor  rational  ai 
janionship,  and,  nilh  hia  three  daughters,  she  mad 
icquisitions  both  in  Dative  and  Arabian  literatun 
ne;  hia  sons  the  best  possible  local  education,  heae 
!o  CalcQtta,  Vfhere  they  were  remarkable  for  their 
readiness.     The  eldest,  not  more  than  sixteen,  was 
ICn^lish  language,  which  he  wrote  with  ease  am 
9poke  with  remarkable  correctness  uf  pronunciatio 
Kuropeans  have  been  accustomed,  on  the  credii 
of  ferocity  in  war,  and   of  deeds  peruelrated  und 
of  unrestrained  passion,  to  consider  the  natives  of 
fierce,  treacheroua,  and  inhuman ;  but  it  appears  f 
mony  of  Mr.  C,  that  they  are  good -humoured,  i 
and  that  while  the  continentals  of  India  would  witn 
feet  apathy,  theextreme  danger  of  a  fellow-creatu 
a  JaTanese  would  exert  bimaelf  to  the  utmost  for  hi 
practice  of  constantly  carrying  oRensive  weapona 
tably,  sometimes  lead  to  fatal  effects  ;  but  though, 
the  use  of  the  Kris  is  injurious,  it  has,  onlheothei 
ficial  influence  at  least  on  ihe  manners  of  the  islan< 
ttie  more  punctilious,  a  threatening  look  is  a  morti 
by  Dooe  would  a  blow  be  tolerated,  without  an  imi 
reoce  to  the  Kris.     Hence,  a  general  and  guardt 
dignified  and  polished   demeanour  pervades  near 
mod  as  every  man  is  the  avenger  of  bis  own  insult 
ia  canlions  not  to  offer  (hat  to  others  which  would 
visited   with    death.      Those  strange   bursts  of  c 
which  are,  in   Europe,  commonly  termed  muck$, 
mon,  and   vary   considerably  in  their  objtfct.     Sometimes,  the 
furious  anger  of  the  demoniac  is  levelled  only  against  an  individual ; 
at  othertimes,  it  assumes  a  wilder  character,  and  attacks  indis- 
criminately every  one  who  may  cross  its  path.     In  IS  12,  the  slave 
of  a  Creole  Dutchwoman  at  Surabaya,  having   been,  with    his 
family,  ill  treated  by  hia  mistress,  first  killed  his   wife  and  three 
of  his  children ;  then,  seizing  his  youngest  child,  rushed  into  the 
street,  and  struck  oS*  its  head  iu  the  presence  of  two  Eagliah 
gentlemeD,  to  whom  be  surrendered  himself,  intrealing  tbem  to 
pat  him  to  death. 
<  One  of  the  most  ud[  Au  circumstance*  attend'^-  ihcie  act!  of 
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oriwaal  daspf rtttioni  ift  the  a^pnrdntly  unfH*einedit»te(it  and   a]v%j« 
the  sudden  and  unexpected  manner  in  which  they  are  undertaken^ 
The  desperado  discovers  his  intention  neither  by  his  gestures,  hk 
speech,  nor  his  features,  and  the  first  warning  is  tbe  drawing  of  the 
k^is,  the  wild  shout  which  accompanies  it,  and  the  coDimeniseinent  of 
the  work  of  death.     In  1814»  a  chief  of  Celebes  surrendered  hinoseJf 
tp  the  British  and  a  party  of  their  allies  headed  by  a  chief.      He  wai 
diuarmed  and  placed  under  a  guard,  in  a  comfortable  habitation,  and 
the  hostile  chief  kept  him  company  during  the  night.    His   kris  was 
lymg  on  a  taUe  at  a  little  distance  from  hini.    About  12  o'clock  ai 
night,  while  engaged  in  conversation,  he  suddenly  started  from  bb 
seat,  ran  to  his  kris,  and  having  poisessed  himaelf  of  it,  atteiii|>ted 
to  assasaviste  his  companion,  who,  having  superior  strength,  retiimed 
a  mortal  stab.    The  retainers  of  the  prisoner,   who  were   without, 
hearing  wha^  was  going  on  within,  attacked  those  of  the  friendly  chief 
and  the  European  centinels  with  great  courage,  and  would  have  mas- 
tered them,  had  not  the  officer  of  the  guard  rushed  out  with  hia  drawn 
sword,  and  overpowered  those  who  were  engaged  with  them.     When 
he  entered  the  apartment  where  the  chiefs  were,  he  found  the  captive 
chief  expiring,  leaning  on  the  arm,  and  supported  by  the  knee,  of  his 
opponent,  who,  with  his  drawn  dagger  ovef  him,  waited  to  ghre  hnn, 
if  necessary,  an  additional  stab.^->-*ln  the  year  1812,  the  very  day  on 
whidi  die  fortified  palace  of  the  Sultan  of  Java  was  stormed,  a  ctrtam 
petty  chief,  a  favorite  of  the  dethroned  Sultan,  was  one  of  the  ifist  to 
coma  over  us  the  conquerors,  and  was  active,  ia  thie  course  of  tlie  day, 
in  carrying  into  effect  the  successful  measures  pursued  for  tbe  pacifica- 
tion of  the  country.  At  night  he  was,  with  many  other  Javan^e^  bos^ 
pitably  received  into  the  saacious  house  of  the  chief  of  the  Chinese, 
and  appeared  to  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  new  order  of  things.  Tbe 
house  was  protected  by  a  strong  guard  of  Sepoys.     At  night,  witboat 
any  warning,  but  starting  from  his  sleep,  he  commenced  havock,  and, 
beibre  he  had  lost  his  own  life,  killed  and  wounded  a  great  number  of 
persons,  chiefly  his  countrymen,  who  were  sleeping  in  the  same  apart* 
nient  with  him.    1  arrived  at  the  spot  a  few  seconds  after  this  tragical 
affiur/ 

CredtiUty  and  auperstiitoti,  the  scourges  of  all  savage  and  balf- 
civili^ed  nations,  s^re,  accordingly,  prevalent  among  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  Archipelago.  In  some  of  their  forma,  they  present 
a  formidable  aspect,  and  lead  to  insurrection  and  aots.  of  fierce* 
ness  and  violence ;  but,  in  others,  they  are  nothing  more  Chan 
ridiculous  and  annoying.  The  Javanese  house-breaker  provides 
himself  with  a  quantity  of  earth  from  a  new-made  grave,  which 
he  throws  into  the  house,  and,  if  possible,  into  (be  bed  of  tbe 

{>ersoD  whom  he  seeks  to  plunder,  under  tbe  notion  that  it  infal- 
iblv  produces  deep  and  death- like  sleep.  Mr.  Crawfurd,  in  his 
judicial  capacity,  luid  frequent  occasion  to  observe  the  prevaleace 
of  this  arrange  belief ;  and  when  he  interrogated  the  robbers  on 
this  point,  the  fact  was  invariably  aflirmed.  Some  years  sga, 
it  was^  accidentally  discovered  that  tbe  9CuU  qf  a  Img'ala  bad 


»eeB  ob^rme^  %xt  ^aina  unknown  pivrpoce^  nnd  tfi«t  wkAm  Om 
:error  of  a  tremendous  Dpeli,  ike  inbshiiftiits  of  Jafa  were 
iound  to  keep  it  io  continual  progress  without  rest  or  pause. 
Like  the  C^ons  of  fire^  as  soon  as  the  bearer  of  it  bad  coui- 
ileted  his  course,  it  was  snatched  up  by  another,  who  hurried 
brward  with  his  mysterious  burden.  At  length,  after  a  journey 
>f  many  hundred  miles  through  the  different  provinces^  it  reached 
SamaraA|(,  where  the  Dutch  governor  broke  the  charm  by 
«kiog  it  fronfi  the  baskcK  in  which  it  was  carried,  and  very  un- 
^erenianiously  throwing  it  into  tlie  seav  No  anger  was  avowed 
»y  the  natives,  nor  eouki  any  one  point  ou>t  the  originator  of  this 
vhimsical  business.  In  May  1814,  occurred  another  instati(«e  of 
he  readiness  with  which  the  natives  submit  to  the  grossest  hii- 
>ositions,  when  their  superstitious  feelings  are  appealied  to.  In 
L  populous  district  of  tbie  Island  of  Java,  it  was  aceid^ntaltj 
liscovered,  that  the  people  bad  been  busily  employed  during 
wo  inonths  in  the  construction  of  a  road  twenty  feet  wide  and 
learly  sixty  miles  in  length.  It  was  to  have  terminated  at  the 
(umiDit  of  one  of  the  highest  mountains  in  the  laktad,  and 
ilthaugb  private  property,  even  buildings,  had  been  levelled  bcy- 
bre  it^  yet^  as  itiftas  .expressly  forbidden  tb  carry  itaefossrivenr, 
t  had  been  led  tkrottgh  innumerable  windings  in  compliance  with 
;he  prohibition^  No  fewer  than  five  thousand  labourers  had  been 
employed  on  this  useless  work.  On  inquiry,  the  whole  Was  ascer- 
tained to  have  originated  in  the  dreams  of  an  old  woman,  who 
fiad  thus  received  an  intimation  that  a  deity  would  shortly  make 
lis  appearance  on  the  mountain  in  question.  Magic  inscriptions 
on  palm  leaves  had  been  given  by  her  to  the  labourers,  as  pre- 
servatives against  injuriiss  or  disease,  and  numbers  had  been  thus 
induced  to  join  in  this  pious  attempt  to  facilitate  the  descent  of 
the  celestial  visitant.  The  native  authorities,  as  soon  as  they 
were  apprised  of  the  matter,  interfered ;  and  the  people  desisted 
without  a  murmur. 

The  arts,  dress,  and  amusements  of  these  islanders  huve  been 
so  repeatedly  described,  and  form  so  large  a  mass  ofVarious,  but 
uninteresting  detail,  that  we  shall  pass  them  ov«r  with  the  gene- 
ral observation,  that  they  seem  to  have  attained,  in  these  par- 
ticulars, to  no  very  high  pitch  of  refinement.  Their  fillagree 
work  in  gold  is  indeed  highly  celebrated,  but  its  excellence  is 
tnerely  mechanical;  Their  manufactures  are  confined  to  coarse 
fabrics,  and  their  devices  for  producing  a  coloured  pattern  on 
their  cotton  cloths,  are  of  the  clumsiest  kind  imaginable.  Their 
imusementsof  the  dramatic  sort,  consist  of  a  very  simple  dialogue, 
ftnd  of  two  or  three  different  species  of  puppet-show.  The  uni- 
reraal  rage  for  gaming  prevalent  amongthe  Malays,  is  proverbiaU 
iThe.  military  science  of  the  Indian  islanders  still  remains  in  a 
rode  state,  though-  it  ia  probably  somewhat  improved  "by  their 
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vamtBttee  irfth  Buropetns.  Ttieir  win  sre  'dm-aeterfawl  bj 
chunelees  perfidy  and  extreme  barbarity. 

*  AmoDg  the  more  varlike  tribei  of  Celebes,  every  iodindual  ca- 
pableofbearing  arms  must  appear  in  the  field  ir  summoned.  War  it 
there  determioed  in  the  council  of  the  atate.  when  the  assembled  chk& 
take  a  solemn  oath  binding  themselves  to  the  prosecution  of  it.  Tfaa 
is  one  of  the  most  imposing  ceremonies  oflhese  semi- barbarians.  Tbe 
banner  of  the  state  is  then  unfurled  before  them,  and  sprinkled  wnk 
blood.  Each  chief,  in  succession,  (lipping  his  kris  in  a  veaael  of  warer, 
drinks  of  the  consecrated  liquid,  and  rising  from  his  seat,  dance*  round 
the  bloody  banner,  with  wild,  fantastic  motions,  brandishing  ^1  the 
while  his  bare  weapon,  as  if  about  to  plunge  it  into  the  breast  irf  iiii 
enemy.     In  this  attitude  he  repeats  the  oath  in  an  enthuaicatiG  tme, 

t renouncing  some  dreadful  imprecation  against  himselfabouid  be  li*- 
ite  it,  such  as — that  his  favourite  weapon  may  prove  more  iniurioiB 
to  himself  than  to  his  foe, — or  that  his  head  may  be  cut  off  when  be 
is  left  on  the  field, — or  that  his  heart,  should  he  fall  in  battle,  maf 
be  devoured  by  his  enemy.  I  was  present  during  a  ceremooy  of  thn 
nature,  at  Macassar,  in  1814,  when  the  native  allies  of  the  Europeaa 
buthority  took  an  oath  to  prosecute  a  vrar  aurainst  the  state  of  Boni. 
I  was  particularly  struck  by  the  ingenious  flattery  with  vrhich  aome  of 
the  chiefs  expressed  their  devotion  to  their  new  a]ly.     *  Obcerve  xoe, 

*  you  English,'  said  one,  '  prepared  to  live  and  die  witb  yon.     I  as 

*  as  a  spear  in  your  hands,  ready  to  do  execution  in  whatever  qoarter 
'  directed.'    '  I  shall  be  in  your  hands,'  said  another,  '  like  a  aknc 

*  of  white  thread,  ready  to  assume  whatever  colour  the  akill  of  the 
<  dyer  may  please  to  give  it.'  Some  of  the  most  refined  of  these 
flatterers,  I  afterwards  Teamt,  were  remarkable  for  their  want  of  good 
faith,' 

The  art  of  navigation  is  in  a  very  imperfect  state  nf  inpram* 
nient  among  the  maritime  people  of  these  regions.  I^lwir  cnft, 
in  general,  creep  along  the  abore,  ready  to  avail  themMclvea  d 
every  inlet  and  creek,  in  the  event  of  encountering  rough  «ea- 
tber.  Their  prurs,  however,  not  unl'requenily  uodertafce  bolder 
voyages,  and  stretch  across  ibe  wider  channels  of  Iheirseas, 
thus  carrying  on  a  considerable  traffic  in  the  varioiu  snidea  «f 
qalive  produce. 

Of  the  Fine  Arts,  they  seem,  at  present,  entirely  ipaonuit: 
the  Duhle  specimens  of  ancient  skill  and  enterprise  in  atatuary 
and  arcliiteclure,  which  still  exist  in  Java,  have  had  no  effect 
whatever  in  exciting  emulation,  or  in  preserving  knowledge;  ami 
with  respect  to  painlin^,  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  was  enc 
practised  in  this  quarter  of  the  world.  In  the  construction  of  tbev 
inusical  instruments,  they  display  considerable  ingenuity.  Dr. 
Crotch,  after  inspecting  a  large  collection  formed  by  Sir  S.  Ra{- 
fles,  exjtressed  bis  ad^iiration  of  their  rioli  Bounds  and  sktlfal 
faWicHlion.  Their  medical  science  is  purely  empirical;  spells, 
aimples,  and  accidental  applications,  supply  Uie  place  of  fmmm. 
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jog  wA  experieitce.  Tbey  havcy  however,  in  some  of  their  fo-^ 
medies,  adopted  a  more  ratiooal  and  salutary  practice  ;  as,  for 
instance,  in  fevers,  where  the  use  ef  (he  cold  affusion  is  invari- 
able, and  in  small  pox,  to  which  the  refrigerating  treatment  is 
fearlessly  applied. 

The  husbandry  of  the  islands  is,  of  course,  yarious,  in  adap- 
tation to  the  difference  of  soil,  climate,  and  civilization,  but,  in 
its  most  improved  state,  it  is  still  rude.  Rice,  yams,  sago,  are 
the  principal  productions ;  considerable  attention  is  also  paid  to 
the  culture  of  fruits,  spices,  the  Areca  out,  and  the  BeteL 

Copious  vocabularies  of  the  languages  of  the  Archipelago  are 
inserted  in  the  work,  together  with  some  not  altogether  uninterest- 
ing illustrations  of  their  literature,  which  is  strongly  tainted  with 
tlie  common  defects  of  Asiatic  taste.  Their  languages  are  re- 
markable at  once  for  wordiness  and  for  poverty.  Synonymes  with- 
out end  present  themselves  for  choice,  and  there  is  no  deficiency 
of  those  inflections  which  express  minute  variations  of  the  same 
thing;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  distinction  between 
such  words  as  mine/  and  heart ;  to  express yWenii«&ip  and  im- 
deruianding^  the  Arabic  must  be  borrowed  ;  merit  is  without  a 
syllabic  representative  ;  and  integrity^  rights  recwoii,  argumemit^ 
bave  neither  vocal  nor  literal  expression. 

The  antiquities  of  Java  are  uncommonly  interesting.  They 
consist  of  the  remains  of  temples,  evidently  dedicated  to  the  ob- 
jects of  Hindoo  worship,  and  displaying  ^Teat  beauty  of  design, 
and  power  of  execution.  There  is,  however,  considerable  va- 
riety both  in  their  materials  and  architecture ;  some  being  built  of 
bewn  stone,  and  either  combining  groupes  of  small  temples,  or 
consisting  of  ringle  ones,  while  others  are  constructed  of  brick. 
A  confused  and  ill-managed  engraving  of  the  temple  of  Boro 
Budur,  is  given  as  a  frontispiece  to  the  second  volume,  and,  al- 
though it  can  afford  but  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the  character  and 
impression  of  the  structure,  either  as  a  whole  or  in  its  details, 
we  can,  nevertheless,  easily  suppose  that  its  effect  upon  the  spot 
must  be  rich  and  striking.  There  is,  however,  apparently,  a 
great  defect  of  unity  and  harmony  in  the  general  design.  Some 
of  the  smaller  temples,  of  which  picturesque  views  are  inserted 
IP  the  second  volume  of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles*s  History  of  Jav^^ 
exhibit  examples  of  much  beauty.  Although  we  suspect  that 
tliey  are  indebted  for  some  of  their  attractions  to  the  skilful 
drawing  and  disposition  of  Mr.  Daniel,  it  is  quite  clear,  that  these 
magnificent  relics  of  ancient  days,  were  the  work  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent race  from  the  present  inhabitants  ;  since  they  are  evidences 
of  wealth,  power,  and  civilization,  far  beyond  the  actual  soale 
of  Javanese  improvement.  The  most  considerable  mass  of  these 
architectural  remains,  is  found  in  the  extensive  ruins  of  Bram- 
baoas. 
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*  AtDDOg  Ike  mMy.  araufn  ^f  totntila  here  to  b*  trteeJ,  the  licM 


oomlny  uhe  tbouMnd  temples.'  The  rellowtng  tkott  m 
^OHP  i9>y  serve  for  bU  otbcra.  The  whole  group  occupies  aa  area, 
whj(^  is  an  oblong  square,  of  600  En^IUh  feet  long,  sful  550  broad 
It  gonsiste  of  four  rowB  of  small  templet,  incloting  in  the  centre  i 

frcaier  one,  whose  height  ii  60  feet.  The  temples  are  pyramidji 
uiMings,  all  of  the  same  character,  covered  by  a  profusion  of  sculp- 
ture, and  consisting  of  large  blocks  of  hewn  stone.  Each  of  ibf 
^tilteif  teiHpIcs  had  contained  a  figure  of  Buddha,  and  the  grci: 
central  one,  consisting  of  several  apartments,  figores  of  the  princip^ 
bbjettli  of  mtrshlp  which,  in  every  CBie  that  I  have  had  an  opportuaitj 
of-  etamining,  have  ooniisted  of  the  destroying  power  of  the  HiciJa 
tribd,  or  of  some  i^  his  family.  To  the  whole  group  oT  templn 
there  are  four  entrances,  facing  the  cardinal  points  of  the  coaspat, 
atld  ^each  guarded  by  two  gigantic  statues  representing  warden, 
m^aauring,  in  a  kn^ing  posture,  not  less  than  nine  feet  and  a  lulf 
high,  and  being,  in  girth,  full  eleven  feet.  This,  with  very  little 
yariety,  is, a  deKription  of  all  temples  of  this  cIbbs.' 

Th«  third  volutne  contains,  together  with  other  inattn-,  a  large 
Ibnl'ttalMbte  coHetlioti  of  details  on  the  sithject  of  ilte  commerce 
•PlHete  regions.  As thete  vVoulil  not  eajiilyadmitofiifiridgemcnt, 
and  besides,  would  not  be  very  interesting-'  to  general  readen. 
i^-sfaall  content  ourselves  with  this  simple  reTerenee  to  Ihem- 
Tllfev)ecc»ra(ionsofthe  work,  though  we  cannot  speKk  very  hiEfhlr 
•f>  their  execution,  ath  suffietenliy  distinct  atid  illustrative  fw 
gMeriH  pnrposes.-  The  map  is  an  excellent  conipilaiton,  and  don 
grett'credit  to  Mr.  Walker,  by  whom  it  was  prepared. 


8vo.pp.  372.  Price  8&  Oxford.  1819. 
^PHB  vicissitudes  to  which  the  reputation  of  men  of  ^ninsit 
■•  liable,  and  the  various  fortunes  through  which  their  DSB>es 
ard  adiiaHy  doomed  to  pass,  were  never  perhaps  more  ooinpleir- 
ly  tJitritrated  tlian  in  the  history  of  the  f6unrier  of  the  Perfpatetir 
school  of  philesophy.  In  his  life-lime,  Aristotle  rose  to  tbepoi- 
aeiAtiori  of  honours  which  distinguished  him  above  all  his  contem- 
poiMrfes;  and  in  succeeding  times,  his  fame  obtained  the  proud- 
est elevation.  During  the  reign  of  the  sdhool-men,  the  aotbo- 
rity  of  his  name  was  despotic.  From  the  beginning  of  (he 
fifteenth  century,  his  celebrity,  already  much  diminished,  expe- 
riehced  a  rapid  and  striking  decline ;  sod,  su(!h  is  the  oontrsst 
tctuh-en  ihe  former  and  (he  present  honour^  of  the  Slagyrit*, 
that  scarcely  ahy  ancient  author  is  now  less  read  or  so  little  Ta- 
llied. In  (bis  age  of-  classical  studies,  which  has  been,  anil 
ttbieh-Btill  is,  so  peculiarly  dis^guished  -  for  the  cuhWiOiafi  tf 
the  language  and  literature  of  the  Greeks,  Aristotle  liads  but  ^ 
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earlers ;  aUd  tiibse  of  bis  worfcs  \v1iich  wefe  idkiee  held  io  the 
i^hesl  estimation,  are  almost  «unk  into  oblivion*.  In  the  to- 
imes  of  modern  authors,  expressions  of  a  most  depreciating 
ind  are  constantly  applied  to  the  writings  of  this  once  acknow- 
*d^ed  roaster  of  philosophy.  To  his  genius,  indeed,  they  will- 
jgly  pay  homage;  his  extraordinary  talefits  and  accomplish^ 
tents  are  confessed;  but  the  character  wf^ich  they  attribute  to 
is  writings,  is  not  adapted  to  invite  to  tbe  study  of  th^m  any 
ersons  who  are  disposed  to  devote  their  time  and  labour  only  lo 
f'orks  of  an  intelligible  and  useful  description.  That  the  Etfiic^< 
f  Aristotle  have  rise^  in  the  public  estimation  in  thes^inpie  pr<H, 
ortioD  in  which  bis  Dialectics  have  lost  their  credit,  is,  we  appre*; 
end,  not  quite  so  indisputable  as  the  Author  of  the  Eleiaents  of 
le  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  asserts  it  to  be.  The  Btbics, 
owever,  are  still  read  ;  and  more  than  one  translation  of  the 
iooks  inscribed  to  Nicbomachus,  have  lately  been  ofiered  to  the 
ubiic. 

The  Translation  before  us  is  anonymous ;  but  it  has  been  ex- 
cuted  by  persons  fully  competent  to  tbe  task..  It  is  the  jpint- 
roduction  of  two  scholars,  one  of  whpm  has  furnished  the  ver«t 
ion  of  the  first  six  books  ;  the  other,  that  of  tbe  last  four.  The* 
*anslation  is. perspicuous  and  faithful,  and  the  work  is  entiUe4* 
>  praise  both  for  the  excellence  of  the  execution,  and  the  unos-' 
sntatious  style  of  publication  in  which  it  appears.  Explan^Uory^ 
otes  ar^  occasionally  inserted  at  the  bottom  of  tbe  pagesi  and, 

descriptive  title  is  prefixed  to  the  several    chapters  of  the. 
*ork.    As  a  specimen  of  the  version,    we  transcribe  tbe  con* 
ludiog  section  of  Chapter  drd.  Book  IV.,  concerning  magna- 
imity,  and  its  extremes,  pusillanimity  in  defect,  vanity  in  ex-' 
ehs,  commencing  with  o  l*  IwUtejut,  ptixp^N].uxo;,  of  the  original. 

*  But  he  who  is  deficient,  is  pusillanimouSi  and  he  who  exceeds,  is 
nin.     Neither  indeed  do  these  appear  to  be  wicked;  for  thev  are  not  ^ 
ijurious  to  others,  but  they  are  under  an  error;  for  the  pusilfanimoufy 
ein^  worthy  of  good  things,  deprives  himself  of  what  he  is  worthy  of, 
nd  he  appears  to  have  a  kind  of  depravity  from  his  not  thinking  him- ' 
iM  worthy  of  good  things ;  and  he  appears  also  to  be  ignorant  of  him*. 
,'lf;    for  otherwise  he  would  aspire  after  those  things  of  which  he  is. 
orthy,  especially  if  they  are  goods.     Not  tnat  such  men  appear  to» 
e  fools,  but  rather  sluggish.     Moreover  such  an  opinion  seems  to 
3nder  them  still  worse ;  for  every  man  desires  those  things  which  are 
ccording  to  his  desert ;  and  they  also  withdraw  themselves  from  no- 
lo actions  and  professions,  as  if  they  were  unworthy  of  them ;  and  \ 
I  like  manner,  from  external  goods.     But  the  vain  are  foolish  and  ig- 
Drant  of  ibemsielves,  and  that  openly;  fbr  they  make  an  attempt  at 
lings  honourable,  as  if  they  were  deserving,  then  they  are  exploded ; ' 
ley  also  adorn  themselves  with  fine  clothes,- and  by  a  aJgDified  appeaiv^ 
ice,  and  such  things;  .and.wish  that  their  successes  should  be  (wUie^i 
id  apeak  of  thenueivea  as  if  tbey  were  to  be  hoi^ojured  on  jtai#  nOi 
Vol.  ^XVI,  N.  S.     ^^  X 
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coant.  Pitt  pi|ir'if..;».:»y*>mi  *k—  ■■■hjU  "tt*"^  H.^«jiwMhy  ^ 

beonM   it  more  fn^ieaOy  akta,   and  ia  worn.      Mmgaat^tj 

thersfbre,  h  we  bflTe  Mid,  ii  cngagad  in  ihtme  Iiimmus  whibk  w 

great.' 

Art.  V.  Tke  OhriitiaM  Tentptr  i  «r  LectutM  on  die  Baatitvdts.    ft^ 
tbe  Ber.  John  Lcifchild.    8to.  pp.  806.  Loodon.  IWl. 

f^HE  daigo  ud  tbfl  merits  of  this  Tolame  alike  entitle  it  ra  oet 
**-  wmeat  recoffimendation.  The  Author  has  been  led  i? 
publnh  these  lectures,  by  a  ooDvictiuo  that  the  sentimenls  diei 
OMitun,  require  particularly  at  this  time  to  be  pressed  apoi  il« 
rel^ona  ivorld.  Many  persons  who  gire  decisiTe  evideooe  ofi*  i 
attachment  to  the  Gospel,  are  yet,  he  reiDarks,  bo  deficient  ia 
practical  relig^iou,  in  the  goTemmeut  of  the  temper  and  the  dis- 
<4nrge  of  the  social  duties,  as  to  shew  that  they  are  very  iaper- 
fcctly  acquainted  with  the  grounds  of  their  obligation  in  tbev 
respects :  while  others  are  so  morbidly  teuder  on  the  solyect  of 
Christian  Morality,  that  the;  are  ready  to  call  in  qoestioo  tbe 
orthodoxy  of  the  preacher  who  expatiates  on  the  tones  which  h 
compriaes.    '  Persons  who  bare  been  rescued  by  the  doctrin« 

*  of  grace  from  pharisaic  pride  and  prejudice,  are  in  danger,  if 

*  care  be  not  taken,  of  becoming  so  tltactaed  to  those  doctrinn 

*  in  their  bare  and  abstract  forms,  as  to  be  unirilling  to  bear  of 

*  thefar  jnat  tendencies  and  consequences.'  A  Tery  sfigbt  ac- ' 
qnaintance  with  the  religious  world,  will  sufficiestlf  eooTiDce 
any  person  of  the  Justness  of  this  remark.  A  reply,  ttooerFf, 
is  Bometimte  at  hand,  which,  while  it  admits  its  truth,  is  inteodcd 
to  turn  off  its  application  :  *  It  is  the  best  extreme  of  tbe  two— 

*  Vh^t  are  moral  preachers  enougb ;  surely,  it  may  be  permiiied. 

*  therefore,  to  some  few,  to  dwdl  somewhat  exclusiTelj  on  (be 

*  byica   which  the  majority  of    Christian    teachers    nrrly  t* 

*  slightly  touch  upon.'  This  apology  mij^t  have  sane  vallditT 
in  it,  if  the  hearera  of  the  doetrinalist  were  occaaianaUy  fanail 
viUiiig  and  enndid  anditors  of  the  Christian  moralist.  But  if' 
the  two  panics  stand  aloof,  if  an  exclusive  tnte  is  the  result  ef 
the  favourite  style  of  preaching,  the  coniaideraiion  alluded  to  be- 
comes wholly  irrelerant.  Nor  needs  it  be  determined  which  if 
tbe  more  dangerous  fault,  to  teach  the  doctrines,  or  to  enlbroe  On 
precepts  of  the  Gospel  superficially,  since  the  only  question  whidi 
IS  worth  Ibe  discussion,  is,  what  style  of  preaching  is  beia  adapt- 
ed to  make  "  the  man  of  God  petfed,  tfaorouf  bly  fvniahcd  mbU 
"  all  good  works." 

The  great  mistake  of  ethical  preacbera,  is,  that  tbey  Bddr>e« 
Ibeir  exhortatioas  and  debortatiooo  to  tbe  trt^Ugiom, 
«o  wbom  the  only  ApostoKe  nddreaa  woold  be,  Repeat  aai 
ha  eoaveried :  thay  address  tb«  drunkard,  the  HoeMtous,  mmi 
th»  diafaoMst,    in  tern*  which  exclud*  tbe  Cbrittina  motivr, 
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as  much  as  they  conceal  the  Chrbttao  doctrines  rdatita  to  tht 
nature  both  oF  the  eril  and  (he  remedy.  The  mistake  of  many 
doctrinal  preachers  consists  hi  tbiS|  that,  in  addressing  realjGhris- 
tians,  (and  to  them  the  style  of  oreaching  aDuded  to  iS|  for  the 
moat  part,  specifically,  if  not  entirely  address^,)  they  dwdl  too 
ezcinshrely  on  the  matter  of  beKef,  making  but  little  use  of  those 
doctrines  as  motiyes  to  social  virtue.  Between  the  two,  practf- 
cal  Christianity  is  almost  put  out  of  sight,  and  the  most  efficient 
motives  to  a  holy  Kfe,  are  soflbred  to  Fie  in  disuse  ;  in  the  one 
case,  as  wholly  foreign  from  dry  ethical  systefms,  and  unintetlP- 
gible  by  those  who  are  strangers  to  scriptnral  religion ;  in  the 
other  case,  for  want  of  an  explicitness  on  those  practical  Doints 
on  which  they  have  an  especial  bearing.  The  unconverted  are^ 
if  we  may  say  so,  out  of  the  reach  of  these  motives ;  the  be* 
liever  is  suflered  to  escape  from  them.  The  moral  preacher  is 
so  intent  on  reforming  the  world,  that  he  forgets  that  Christ  came 
to  save  it.  The  doctrinal  preacher  is  often  so  fully  occupied 
with  the  message  of  salvation,  that  he  is  apt  to  neglect  a  ereat 
part  of  his  commission,  which  relates  to  the  interval  of  trial  and 
obedience.  But'*  this  also  we  wish,**  said  an  Apostle,  **  even  your 
«*  perfeetion.** 

Iffaat  is  fkmiliarly  styled  the  SeHnon  on  the  Mount,  has  not 
unfreqoently  been  considered  as  the  vantage-ground  of  those  who 
insist  on  the  importance  of  practical  preaching,  in  opposition 
to  the  exhibition  of  Scripture  doctrines.  It  is  utterly  impossible 
that  an  V  preaching  can  be  really  practical  in  its  effects,  which  is 
not  substantiaHy  and  fundamentally  evangelical  in  its  spirit. 
But  it  h  possible,  that  there  may  have  been  sometimes  manifested 
by  evangelical  preachers,  a  shyness  of  these  simpler  parts  of 
Oospel  instruction,  whicii  have  consequently  been,  to  a  certain 
extent,  tacitly  surrendered  to  a  class  of  expositors  and  public 
instructors  In  whose  hands  they  have  failed  to  be  developed  in 
all  their  genuine  force.  Persons  whose  tempef  and  character 
are  far  enough  from  exhibiting  any  corresponaence  to  our  Lord's 
instructions,  may  be  heard  expatiating  on  the  beauty  and  intel- 
ligibleness  of  the  moral  lessons  contained  in  the  gospel.  Were 
these  subjects  more  freouently  dwelt  upon,  the  practice  might 
have  at  least  the  good  effiict  of  convincing  these  Pliarisees^  how 
little  reason  they  have  to  refer  with  complacency  to  a  test  of 
tftaracter  so  fatal  to  their  own.  But  this  is  not  the  only  end  to 
be  answered  by  rescuing  such  parts  of  Scripture  from  neglect  or 
misapplication.  Religious  persons  are  too  much  disposed  to 
take  the  precepts  of  the  N^w  Testament  tin  the  gross^  and  to 
consider  many  emphatic  diaracteristlcs  of  a  true  faith,  as  gene- 
rtUltf  descriptive  or  real  Christians,  instead  of  distinct  criteria  of 
personal  religion,  aofd  to  appropriate  the  description  to  themselves, 
oeoanse  they  iMsliavc  themselves  Chris(Uans.  rather  than  to  ascer- 

XS 
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imn  by  th6  genuine meaoing  of  the.  expressioosi  whether  tfiey  irf 
so.  *  How  unlike,*  exclaiuis  John  How^  *  are  th^  CbcUUa^ 
'  world,  and  the  Christian  doctrine  !  The  seal  is.  fair  and  excels 
'  lent,  but  the  impression  is  languid  or  not  visible/  There  hai 
at  all  times, been  too  much  ground  for  this  complaint ;  but  it 
.supplies  a  strong  argument  for  the  practice  which  Mr.  Leifchil(ji 
advocates,  that  the  main  deficiency  in  most  Christians  of  the 
present  day,  must,  we  think,  be  admitted  to  respect  those  very 
virtues  and  dispositions  which  are  most  rarely  the  sul^ject  of 
eahortations  from  the  pulpit, — the  passive  graces,  self-deoia^ 
spirituality  of  mind,  and  the  leading  feature?  of  the  (jhrlstiaa 
temper. 

The  volume  contains  nine  discourses,  the  first  of  which  is 
introductory,  each  of  the  others  being  devoted  to  one  of  the  beati- 
tudes. In  the  first,  the  Author  illustrates  the  prophetic  charac- 
ter of  Christ,  and  points  out  the  immediate  design  of  the  series 
of  instructions  delivered  on  this  occasion,  as  being  intended,  at 
the  outset  of  his  ministry,  to  undeceive  the  expectants  of  a  tem- 
poral Messiah  with  regard  to  bis  own  character  and  the  nature 
.  of  the  kingdom  he  was  come  to  establish.  Mr.  Leifchild  very 
properly  abstains  from  touching  on  any  points  of  criticism,  hia 
object  being  wholly  practical.  He  adopts  the  comusoo  notion, 
that  our  Lord  led  the  multitude  to  the  summit  of  a  mountain^ 
^  where,  free  from  the  disturbing  noise  and  distracting  scenes  of 

*  human  pursuits,  and  capable  of  being  heard  by  the  listening 
^  throng  who  surrounded  him,  he  might  unfold  to  them  at  length, 

*  the  nature,  genius,  and  character  of  the  religion  which  it  was 
^  the  object  of  his  embassy  to  establish  upon  earth.'  We  have 
already  given  our  reasons  for  believing,  that  our  Lord  retired 
from  the  multitude  into  the  mountain,  instead  of  leading  them 
thither ;  founded  both  on  the  context,  and,  on  the  consideration, 
that  a  mountain  or  a  bill,  though  an  advantageous  position  for 
the  purpose  of  being  seen  by  multitudes  at  a  distance,  would  be 
precisely  the  reverse  for  that  of  being  heard  by  a  great  Dumber, 
unless  the  speaker  stood  at  the  bottom  of  the  declivity,  and  his 
audience  were  ranged  above  him.*  A  solitary  plain  would  have 
afforded  equal  advantages  in  respect  of  retirement  from  tbe 
distracting  scenes  of  human  pursuits,  had  it  not  been  our  Lord's 
object  to  escape  for  a  while  fram  the  importunities  of  the  multi- 
tudes who  followed  him.  To  the  question,  therefore,  *  Why 
'  did  our  Lord  go  up  into  a  mountain,  but  that  his  voice  might 
'  be  heard  by  the  whole  multitude  ?'  we  should  reply.  For  the 
same  reason  that,  on  many  other  occasions,  he  retired  into  a 
mountain — to  hold  converse  apart  with  bis  Heavenly  Faiher^ 
and  there  his  disciples  *^  came  to  him.''  Had  this  not  been  hia 
object,  it  is  more  rational  to  suppose  that,  on  seeing  the  multt-* 

•  Eclectic  for  May,  1821.  p.  449. 
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tatfes,  be  would  have  remained  in  the  midst  of  theni,  tilt  he 
Hiougbt  proper  to  dismiss  tliem,  or  that,  at  least,  he  would  not 
faave  retired  unaccompanied.  The  term  "  disciples,'^  we  are  cer- 
tainly disposed  to  takejn  a  general  sense ;  and  though  in  verses. 
1^,  14,  there  ap))ears  to  be  something  lilie  a  restricied  applica^ 
tion  to  a  particular  clas^of  peiipons,  we  fully  agree  with  Mr.  h. 
fn  ophiion,  that  ^  the  discourse  belongs  to  all  who  would  be  real 
*  Cnristians,  and  to  all  such  in  every  age.*  The  following, 
remarks  on  its  peculiar  bearings  on  the  disciples  of  Christ  in 
the  present  day,  wilt  shew  how  correct  and  judicious  are  the 
Autiior^s  views  of  the  only  basis  of  Christian  morals. 

.  '  To  the  Jews  then,  as  we  have  seen,  the  exhibition  of  these 
Christian  virtues,  at  the  time  it  was  made,  could  have  for  its  leading 
object^  only  to  render  tbem  acquainted  with  the  true  and  spiritual 
nature  of  Christ's  religion,  and  to  rectify  their  carnal  and  worldly 
conceptions  of  his  character.     But  to  us,  before  whom  the  whole 

S'lan  of  salvation  is  fully  developed,  it  is  designed  to  answer  a  very  * 
ifferent  and  a  much  higher  purpose.  It  becomes  to  us,  what,  in 
Act,  R  would  become  to  these  Jews,  when  further  informed,  and 
grounded  in  the  fundamental  truths  of  the  Gospel ; — a  clear  and  a 
striking  representation  of  the  nature,  necessity,  and  advantages,  of 
ChfisHian  sanctificaium^ 

.  '  It  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  attend  to  this  circumstance, 
while  considering  what  our  Saviour  has  said  ;*— for  want  of  it,  many 
have  fatally  mistaken  the  path  that  leads  to  life  and  salvation.  They 
have  begun  with  the  Beatitudes ;  and,  findine  themselves  totally  un- 
able to  come  up  to  their  standard,  have  either  been  deterred  from 
making  any  further  attempt,  or  have  contented  them#lves  with  sup- 
posing that  a  very  defective  and  scarcely  perceptible  approach  to  thenr 
was  ail  that  would  be  expected,  and  all  that  was  necessarv  to  obtain  for 
them  an  unimpeacbabte  title  to  heaven.'  But  none  who  have  been 
taught  of  God,  have  so  learned  Christ.  They  have  found  that  they 
must  be  first  justified  by  his  grace,  and  regenerated  by  his  Spirit,;befora 
they  can  apply  to  this  standard  of  morals,  with  any  hope  of  being,  conf 
formed  to  its  requisitions,  or  of  deriving  comfort  from  its  assurances. 
Such  is  the  order  which  God  has  established,  and  which  our  condition 
renders  absolutely  necessary.  Were  our  situation  such,  that  a  perfect 
rule  of  life-was  all  that  was  requisite  for  our  salvation,  then  might  we 
apply,  in  the  first  instance,  to  that  particular  aspect  of  the  Gospel  in 
which  this  rule  is  presented  to  us,  with  joy  and  confidence.  But  alas  I 
who  sees  not  that  a  burden  of  guilt  upon  the  conscience,  and  a  roost 
degrading  subjection  of  our  minds  to  the  law  of  sin  in  the  members^ 
render  something  further  necessary  for  our  salvation  than  the  fullest 
statement  of  our  duty,  and  the  clearest  apprehensions  of  its  extent  and 
Obligation  ?  It  is  not,  therefore,  in  its  afibrding  us  a  perfect  rule  of 
lifey  that  the  power  of  the  Gospel  to  save  us  consists,  but  in  tlie  dis- 
dosnre  it  makes  to  us  of  a  sure  and  effectual  method  for  our  recovery 
b^  the  mediation  of  Christ.  It  was  not  by  proposing  lis  comprehen- 
^▼e  and  elevated  system  of  morals,  that  the  Apostles  convfiHci  men* 
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bui  hf  preAcbing  th^  doctrme  of  the  Crossp  of  free  Justification  tar 
sinner^  through  the  bjood  of  the  Lamb,  andof  the  ipft  of  theDivnie 
Spirit  to  help  our  infirmities,  and  to  purifj  our  po£ited  naturen  It 
18  thus  that  the  Gospel  becomes  the  power  of  God,  to  the  salvatioo  of 
men*  in  erery  aee ;  and, -not  till  the  rouodatioii  be  laid  of  oar  coMrer- 
sbo  to  God,  and  of  our  acceptance  in  his  sight,  through  the  merit  and 
grace  of  hb  Son,  shall  we  be  prepaned  to  arail  ourselves  of  the  aid 
supplied  us,  by  this  perfect  repraseatatiw  of  our  duty,  in  raising  the 
supentrufiture  of  a  kply  qhasact^,  ind  an  unblamable  conversation* 

pp.  28—25. 

It  is  a  most  fanportant  remark,  that  our  Lord,,  in  this  passage, 
is  not  describing  Tariotts  cbaraclars,  butlbeTavious  features  of 
o|ie  obaracter. 

*  This,*  remarks  the  Author,  <  u  ap^ent  from  the  very  nature  of 
sanotification,  which  is  ^e  coinmunicati  on  not  of  one  Christian  grace 
only,  but  of  all.  For,  though  the  niraculous  gifts  of  the  ^irit  might 
be  divided  among  several  persons,  having  no  necessary  relation  to  each 
other,  this  cannot  be  ihe  case  with  his  fanctifying  operations,  which 
have  for  choir  object  io  every  case  to  produce  a  complete  and  perfect 
diaraoter.  A  sioner  who  indulges  in  iniquity,  may  indeed  be  even 
averse  to  some  vices,  while  he  is  closely  wedded  to  others ;  but  the 
possession  of  onegra^  of  the  Holy  Spirit  brings  with  it  a  desire  after 
the  possession  of  all  the  rest,  and  a  sincere  and  earnest  endeavour  at 
their  attainment.    It  is  impossible  to  suppose,  that  he  whq  is  poor  in 

Siritywill  not  mourn  oa  account  of  sin,  and  manifest  a  meelmess  of 
fpoftiticm  under  ii\juries  and  provocations.    The  same  may  besud 
of  all  the  other  principles  specified  in  ihe  Beatitudes.*    pp.  ?7"— 28. 

Mr.  Leifchild  seldom  indulges  in  figure :  his  stylets  chaste 
and  iiDafiliCted.  In  the  following  passage,  vte  meet  with  a  happy 
and  striking  metaphor. 

*  The  poor  in  spirit  are,  in  the  first  placoy  '*  blessed,"  on  account 
of  the  moral  worth  and  excellence  which  their  Christian  principles 
stamp  upon  them.  Of  all  the  principles  that  can  ennoble  and  enrich 
tlie  mind,  there  are  none  to  be  compared  with  those  of  Christianilv  ; 
such  as,  ardent  devotion;  a  supreme  resard  to  the  Most  High,  the 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  a  faith  that  carries  out  the  imnd  in 
the  sublimest  excursions,  findinff  scope  for  its  exercise  in  the  illimitable 
expansion  of  invisible  and  spiritual  objects ;  and  a  fiUai  fear,  that 
subjects  the  will  to  that  of  the  Divine  Being,  and  conforms  the  mind 
to  ois  character,  makme  it  to  obey  his  commands,  to  submit  to  hk  de« 
cisions,  to  choose  what  he  chooses,  and  to  hate  what  he  hates.  These 
are  principles  which,  in  their  operations,  bind  the  subjects  of  them 
to  another  and  far  more  glorious  worh^  and  assimilate  the  soul  to  its 
Creator*  Shall  we  then  undervalae  those  in  whose  minds  thssftpiiii- 
cMes  are  planted,  because  thay  present  themselves  to  us  under  the  mb 
of  poverty*  or  in  a  situation  upon  which  the  i«en  of  this  world  look 
down  with  contempt  and  soom  ?  Shall  we  prd^  iho  men  of  affluenoei 
and  rank,  merely  because  they  are  encompassed  with  the  glittering 
ibrms  of  human  distinqtlon  and  grandeur  i  Their  raindf^,  it  should  be 
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nconectefly  may  be  the  receptadM^oToiiIy  eottftaon  tiotioBi,  or  at  b^t 
«f  acBtiments  confinad  to  thia  mortal  ftato.  We  may  adnnre  tfie  tem- 
plea  of  Effypt  for  their  magnificeAt  atmctore  and  poliflhed  exterior, 
though  inhabited  by  a  mere  reptile ;  but  what  comparhon  can  be  iii^ 
stituted  between  them  and  the  tabernacle  of  Mosesi  which,  thouril 
covered  with  goat-tkins,  and  on  the  outaidef  €€  a  mean  and  insignm* 
cant  appearance,  waa  difftiified  within  by  the  ahar  of  ^  pore  golo,  the 
miracnloos  fire  that  was  kindled  by  the  breath  of  hearen,  md  the  hi^ 
minona  clood  that  waa  the  tymbd  of  the  present  Deity/    pp.  5(^-^9. 

We  cannot  withhold  firom  our  readera  the  conclodiDg  para^ 
graph  of  this  second  discourse :  it  contains  a  meal  seaaonable 
admonition. 

*  Finally,  let  us  learn  as  Christians,  from  the  tenor  of  the  Beatitude 
which  has  now  engaged  our  attention,  to  be  less  influenced  than  we 
have  been,  in  our  judgement  and  conduct,  by  outward  appearance.  We 
seem  to  have  much  to  learn  in  this  respect ;  for  is  there  no  danger  of 
our  beinff  scandalised  at  the  meanness  of  the  external  figure  which 
the  churdi  of  Christ  presents,  and  of  being  led  away  by  what  tJie  world 
calls  retpectahiUty  f    Is  there  no  backwardness  to  acknowledge  a  fel- 
lowship with  the  poor  members  of  our  Lord's  family ;  no  partiality  in 
our  attachment  to  some  professing  Christians  who  are  superior  toothers 
only  in  the  abundance  ortheir  worldly  possessions  ?  Has  the  faith  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  with  respect  to  persons,  which  the  Apostle  James 
>  condemned  in  his  days,  vanished  in  ours ;  and  do  we  betray  no  un> 
worthy  fears  respecting  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  Christ,  when 
its  a<ivocates  seem  confined  to  the  class  of  those  who  are  **  small  and 
despised  f "    But  is  God  less  able  to  work  by  weak  means  now  than 
formerly;  or  is  the  world  less  in  danger  of  confoundine  the  instrn- 
meatwitb  the  Almighty  Agent?    Why  then  do  we  wish  the  Divine 
plan  altered ;  or  why  are  our  hopes  so  much  more  encouraged  when 
the  rich  are  added  to  the  church  than  when  accessions  are  made  (torn 
the  poor  ?    Are  we  not  in  all  these  respects  carnal,  and  do  we  not 
judge  as  men  i    O  let  us  beware,  lest,  with  all  our  boasted  confidence, 
we  be  found  relying  on  an  arm  of  flesh,  and  so  provoking  the  Lord 
to  depart  from  us.     Work,  Lord,  by  whom  thou  wilt  work, — save  by 
many  orby  few,  by  weak  or  by  strone :  all  thy  instruments,  next  to^ 
th^](  shall  have  my  confidence,  and  my  regard.    *'  Now  unto  hin» 
that  is  able  to  do  exceeding  abundantly  above  all  that  we  ask  or  think, 
according  to  the  power  that  worketh  in  us ;  unto  him  be  glory  in  the 
Church  by  Christ  Jesus,  throughout  all  ages,  world  witliout  end,, 

Amen.^ ' 

The  remarks  '  on  the  obligations  of  Cbrisiians  to  cukiYate 
'  the  grace  of  meekaeas,*  afford  an  admirable  iliustratioo  of  t^at 
Apostolic  style  of  practical  exhortation,  whidi  grounda  Ihe  in- 
juneliona  to  virtiioqa  oondiiot,  en  oonaiderationa  imfiyinf^  ibe 
peculiarity  of  the  Christianas  oharaoter,  mkI  ariaing  out  Si  Ae 
doctrinea  he  professes  to  believe. 

^  Nor  must  we  forget,  that  pride«  vexation,  and  resentment,  present 
an  aspect  exceedingly  offisnsive  to  the  Holy  Spirit.    His  chosen  ent- 
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blett  li  die  gMille  dove  tbet  tfeetai  ^  regioas  of  pekce  and  ttiltaeeai 
What  wonder  then  at  his  absertce  from  the  breast,  it  meekness  be  vraot- 
ing ;  and  at  a  suspension  of  all  those  gracious  operations,  and  all  thoee 
ddightfiil  sensationSi  which  are  the  result  of  his  residence !  Were  we 
more  attentive  to  the  causes  that  impede  our  Christian  growth^  and 
debar  us  of  the  choicest  consolations  of  religion,  would  it  not  often 
be  found,  that  the  insubordination  of  our  tempers,  and  the  want  of 
habitual  meekness  and  composure,  are  the  chief?  It  is  not  some  secret 
decree,  some  act  of  awful  sovereignty,  that  places  us  under  a  sen- 
tence of  spiritual  decline,  and  robs  the  means  of  grace  of  their  efficacj; 
it  is  our  want  of  self  govemment,-^it  is  the  pride,  the  passion,  the 
frequent  tumult  of  the  soul. 

'Again,  we  are  called  upon  to  abound  in  meekness,  by  a  concern  for 
Ihe  honour  and  recommendation  of  our  religion.  It  is  by  those  virtues 
which  we  possess  ia  common  with  mankind,  and  which  the  gospe), 
rooting  in  a  new  soil,  raises  to  a  beauty  and  perfection,  nature  could 
never  reach,  that  we  must  hope  to  impress  the  unconverted  in  its 
fiivour.  There  are  virtues  peculiar  to  the  Christian:  virtues  which 
constitute  the  chief  glory  of  his  character,  as  estimated  by  his  /ellow 
Christians  and  his  God :  but  these  are  hidden  front  the  world's  eye, 
which  has  no  standard  by  which  to  hppreciate  them,  no  corresponding 
emotions  bj  which  to  judge  of  their  value.  They  are  reserved  fur 
the  approving  notice  of  conscience  and  of  Heaven.  But  meekness 
is  a  grace  which  all  can  understand  and  admire.  The  influence  of 
religion  in  producing  it,  is  easily  discerned  and  readily  acknowledged: 
and,  when  religion  shines  in  our  tempers,  it  shines  most  for  the  benefit 
of  mankind.  The  meekness  of  the  martyrs,  under  taunts  and  tortures, 
won  over  many  to  their  cause;  and  the  meekness  of  a  Christian,  under 
the  ordinary  ills  of  life,  exhibits  a  spectacle  to  those  round  him,  which 
says  more  in  favour  of  his  religion  than  all  his  discourses  about  the 
raptures  of  devotion  or  the  delights  of  fellowship  with  God.  On  the 
contrary,  how  oflen  is  the  influence  of  the  real  excellencies  of  his 
character  counteracted  by  the  low  state  of  this  grace  ?  His  severity 
of  rebuke,  his  gusts  of  passion,  his  sourness  or  moroseness  under  dis- 
appointment, are  all  treasured  up  by  his  domestics  and  acquaintance, 
as  so  many  justifications  of  their  neglect  of  religion,  and  so  many  re- 
futations of  the  arguments  in  its  favour.  If  our  own  peace  and  pro- 
gress therefore  are  not  sufficient  to  make  us  long  for  the  spirit  of 
meekness,  the  honour  of  our  relieion  ought  surely  not  to  leave  un  in- 
diferent  to  it*  Nor  let  us  despair  of  the  aid  necessary  for  its  attain- 
ment. Whatever  have  been  our  previous  habits;  whatever  are  our 
provocations,  or  the  elements  of  our  constitution;  the  gospel  of  Christ 
and  the  grace  of  the  Spirit  are  sufficient  to  overcome  them.  These 
can  subdue  the  roughest  asperities,  and  allay  the  roost  violent  tempest: 
they  can  expel  the  foulest  demon  from  the  breast,  and  substitute  a 
beoignant  angel. 

<  The  meekness  that  has  been  described  ^  is,  in  all  its  branches> 
urged  upon  us,  as  Christians,  most  powerfully,  by  the  example  of  the 
Saviour.  In  him  all  virtues  found  a  resting^laoe  and  a  home.  They 
were  not  the  virtues  of  occasion  merely,  but  fixed  and  permanent 
habits.    His  human  nature  was  adorned  with  all  Divine  graces,  la 
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their  perfection,  continiiatty  potlmg forth  iheiDflelYM  in4hAkf^m& 
legitimate  operations.    How  conspicuous  was.  his  lowlinassof  heart, 
bie  freedom  from  pride  and  ambition »  when  he  made  hit  en tQi  into 
Jerusalem ;  pouring  contempt,  by  its  ciroumstanoes,  on  all  the  paspe- 
antry  and  grandeur  of  a  Roman  Triumph  ?    No  tapestry  cow^ra  nis 
road  but  such  as  nature  furnishes ;  no  captives  follow  him  but  such  aa 
are  bound  to  him  by  the  ties  of  gratitude;  no  largesses  are  scattered 
hy  him  but  the  gifb  of  healing ;  and  the  only  music  floating  m  thd  air, 
ia  the  grateful  Hosamias  of  the  populace  and  children.    Instead  of  a 
splendid  car,  he  rides  on  the  dullest  of  beasts,  and  even  this  is.bor* 
rowed*    It  is  thus,  O  Jerusalem,  that  thy  King,  thine  Eternal  King, 
Gonaeth  unto  theCt  *'  meek  and  lowly,  sitting  upon  an  ass,  apd  ,apon 
a  oolt,  the  foal^of  an  ass."    But  this  was  indeed  a  triumpb,r— the  tri- 
umph of  real  greatness,  dispensing  with  external  pomp,  and,  iiii  the 
total  absence  of  it,  commanding  admiration  and  oomage.    Atid  as 
pride  and  ambition  were  strangers  to  his  soul,  so  anger,  iqipatsanoe, 
and  revenge,  had  there  no  place.    In  every  scene  of  his  life  this  ia 
apparent.     You  see  him  enduring  the  contradiction  of  sinners  aglunst 
himself;  bearing  with  the  cavils  of  the  Scribes,  the  doiness  of  hia  dis- 
ciples, the  obduracy  of  the  multitude,  the  perfidy  of  Judas;  never 
aimerin^  himself  to  be  irritated  or  ruffled*    On  one  occasion,  iadeed, 
he  is  said  to  have  looked  round  upon  his  audience  with  anger ;  bsH  the 
holy  indignation  that  lightened  in  his  eye,  was  mingled  with  an  air  of 
tenderness  and  compassion  : — **  he  was  grieved  for  the  hardness  of 
their  hearts.''  Behold  him  in  the  hall  of  Caiaphas.   To  the  entangling 
questions  of  that  unjust  judge  he  returns  an  answer  which  shows  that 
he  saw  through  his  wicked  policy,  and  would  not  be  made  its  dupe. 
Enraged  at  the  disappointment,  one  of  the  creatures  of  office,'  em- 
boldened by  what  he  Knew  of  the  temper  of  the  court,  advanced  to* 
wards  the  Saviour,  and  struck  him  on  tne  cheek.    A  blow  is  the  last 
insult  that  can  be  borne  by  nature :  but  when  did  reason  appear  with . 
such  calmness  and  dignity  as  in  the  conduct  of  the  Saviour  i    ^^  If  I 
have  spoken  ill,  bear  witness;  but  if  well,  wbvsmitest  thou  me^"    It 
is,  however,  in  his  last  momenU  that  the  meek  and  forgiving  spirit  of 
Jesus  most  illustriously  displays  itself.    It'  triumphs  over  tSl  the  bar- 
barities of  his  enemies,  and  breaks  forth  with  a  grandeur  never  to  be 
equalled.    The  hills  about  Jerusalem  still  seem  to  echo  back  the  cry, 
"  crucify  him,  crucify  him;"  he  hangs  upon  the  tree,  he  looks  qpon 
the  mulutude  before  him,  and  he  beholds,  in  their  countenances,  the 
eipression,  not  of  pity,  but  of  malicious  exultation ;  and  now  he 
looks  up  to  Heaven,  not  as  an  appellant  or  accuser,  but  as  an  inlerces- 
sor : — •^  Father,  forgive  them,"  is  his  prayer,  "  for  they  know  not  what 
they  do !"   Martyrs,  it  was  here  that  you  learnt  your  lesson.  Stephen, 
here  it  was  that  you  imbibed  the  spirit  which  you  afterwards  so  illus- 
triously displayed,  when,  kneeling  down  in  the  midst  of  your  fterse- 
cutors  and  destroyers,  you  said,  **  Lord,  lay  not  thia  sin  fee  itieir 
charge!** 

*  The  example  of  Christ  should  be  of  paramount  weight '  ank.  au- 
thority with  all  his  disciples.  To  exhibit  it  was  one  great  end'of  his 
coming  into  the  world ;  by  hinuelf  and  his  Apostles  we  are  moss  so- 
lemnly charged  to  make  it  our  model ;  and  for  this  purpose  his  coo^uct. 
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is  traced  with  Mf  nraeh  otre  and  minatenett  in  the  gospeb*  To  eftd 
our  coDfomaity  to  hitD,  was  one  design  of  his  death ;  he  reconciles  im  < 
by  it  to  God,  in  order  that  we  may  become  holy  as  he  was  holy.  T» 
be  deficient  in  meekness  then  is  to  sin  against  all  these  obligations,  fbr* 
it  is  to  be  deficient  in  that  which  formed  a  prominent  feature  in  the  eha*' 
racter  of  the  Saviour,  and  which  is  particularly  pointed  out  to  our  at- 
tention in  him  as  our  model.  **  Learn  of  me ;  for  1  am  meek  and  fav- 
h  in  heartt  and  ye  shall  find  rest  to  your  souls."  **  Christ  also  suf* 
fered  for  us,  leaving  us  an  example,  that  ye  should  follow  his  stens. 
Who  did  no  sin,  neither  wiis  guile  found  in  his  mouth  :  who,  when  ne' 
was  reviled,  reviled  not  again :  when  he  suffered,  he  threatened  nott 
but  committed  himself  to  him  that  judgeth  righteously.  Who  his  own 
self  bare  our  sins  in  his  own  body,  on  the  tree ;  by  whose  stripes  ye 
are  healed.  For  ye  were  as  sheep  going  astray,  but  are  now  retamed 
to  the  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  your  souls.'' 

*  Not  with  the  same  ease,  however,  with  which  we  can  imbibe  the 
ideas  and  sentiments  of  another,  can  we  copy  his  virtues.  Here  musl 
be  long  inspection,  patient  imitation,  frequent  comparison^  earnest 
prayer.  What  is  the  result  ?  Every  virtue  formed  in  the  character 
now,  will  shine  in  eternity :  our  prominent  graces  here»  will  there  be 
prominent  glories :  and  to  have  imitated  Christ  in  his  meekness,  will 
give  us  more  pleasure,  than  to  have  known  all  mysteries,  or  to  have 
numbered  the  host  of  heaven.'    pp.  126 — 132. 

These  extracts  will  be  more  than  sufficient  to  bear  out  the 
high  opinion  we  have  expressed  of  the  excellence  of  the  volume. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  parts  of  our  office,  to  contribute, 
by  our  recommendation,  to  the  wider  circuhtion  of  works  like 
the  present,  which  is  so  well  adapted  efficiently  to  promote  the 
genuine  influence  of  religious  truth  on  the  mind  and  character. 

Art.  VI.  The  Expedition  of  Orsua;  and  the  Crimes  ofAguirre.  By 
Kobert  Southey*  Esq.  LL.D.  Poet  Laureate,  &c.  &c  f.cap  8vo. 
pp.  226.  London.  1821. 

^HIS  expedition  and  mutiny  has  been  termed  by  Humboldt, 
*  *  the  most  dramatic  epis^ode  in  the  history  of  the  Spanish 
*  conquests* — we  know  not  why.  It  has  every  advantage  in  the 
bands  of  Mr.  Southey,  who  is  incomparably  the  best  story-teller 
of  the  age,  and  yet,  it  appears  to  us  destitute  of  plot,  barren  of 
incidents,  and  absolutely  devoid  of  dramatic  interest.  If  mur- 
ders constitute  a  tragedy,  as  in  common  language  they  are  said 
to  do,  this  tale  is  the  deepest  of  tragedies;  but  then  it  is  naked 
murder,  with  nothing  heroic,  nothing  sentimental  to  give  eclat 
to  the  atrocity.  The  dramatis  persona  are  such  as  could  no4 
be  tolerated  in  fiction,  and  they  inspire  only  painful  disgust  as 
contemplated  in  fact  Mr.  Southey  has  in  a  word  aptly  cha- 
racterised it :  it  is  <  a  frightful  story.*  But  he  qualifies  the  re-* 
™"*  l^y  adding,  Ht  is  a  salutary  one,  exemplifying  that  power, 
^  which  intoxicates  weak  men,  makes  wicked  ones  mad/ 
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<  Tbii  k  an  impottam  ttnik,  asd  hat  Mt  bean  foffielewllyohienrad; 
but  aa  tba  fint  part  of  the  maxini  ia  proved  by  RIeaai  and  MasiaiiieUo, 
8o  ia  the  tecoaa  by  iha  fiuiatiea  ef  CromweU**  age,  and  the  moenera 
of  the  Freooh  Revolatieiit  as  nell  aa  by  the  history  of  Eaalere  despots 
aod  Boman  emperors*  The  presBure  of  the  atmosphere  is  not  mora 
neoMsaiy  forthe  aniiaal  life  of  man,  tbao  the  restraints  of  law  and 
order  are  for  his  moral  beiDg.' 

Mr.  Southey  fa  a  mao  of  liTelv  imftginatioo,  and  it  is  the  pro« 
▼inoe  of  this  faculty,  to  detect  likenesaea  rather  than  difierenceap 
to  oombiae  rather  than  to  oompare.  Passing  by  for  the  preaent 
the  fafl|cifal  juxta^poaition  of  namea  and  things  in  this  paragraph, 
we  aball  prooeed  to  giTe  the  aobstaaee  of  the  tale  in  aa  few  worda 
ae  po^iUoi  ni  order  thai  our  readera  may  be  able  to  judgeof  ita 
benefieial  tendency  aa  a  moral  leason. 

Pedro  de  Orsua  was  a  knight  of  NaTarre  who,  in  the  year 
1543,  came  out  from  Spain  with  his  uncle,  Miguel  Diaa  de  Ar- 
fnendarix,  oolegial  mayor  of  St.  Bartholomew  at  Salamanca. 
He  had  acquired  great  reputation  as  a  soldier  in  seyeral  wars 
against  the  Indians,  when  his  highest  desire  was  gratified  by  ao 
appointment  to  the  command  of  an  expedition  for  the  diacoyery 
and  conquest  of  the  imaginary  kingdom  of  El  Dorado.  The 
force  raised  for  this  seryice  consisted  of  three  hundred  Spaniarda^ 
about  forty  of  whom  were  men  of  rank,  and  a  huadred  mestixoa. 

<  So  many  of  these  adventurers  had  borne  a  part  in  the  late  rebd- 
iiona  that  tfie  gofemment  began  to  fear  tfie  consequences  of  its  own 
policy,  seeing  them  thus  collected ;  and  there  were  not  wanting  ma-* 
lldons  men  who  endeaToured  to  render  Orsua  himself  suspected.  Or- 
sua'to  own  friends  were  with  more  reason  alarmed  for  his  safety ;  and 
one  of  them  wrote  to  him,  beseeching  htm  that  be  would  not  wllfiilly 
shut  his  eyes  to  the  danger,  but  that  he  would  dismiss  a  few  of  those 
adTcnturers  from  whom^there  was  most  reason  to  apprehend  mischief, 
naming,  in  particular,  a  certain  Don  Martin,  Lorenao  de  Zaldnende, 
Lope  de  Aguirre,  Juan  Alonao  de  la  Yandera,  Christoval  de  Chaves^ 
and  a  few  others.  This  true  friend  also  besought  him  not  to  take  with 
him  his  mistress,  D.  Ines  de  Atienza,  a  beautiful  widow.  The  thing 
itself,  he  said,  was  wrong ;  it  was  an  Ql  example  for  his  people,  ana 
might  draw  after  it  worse  consequences  than  he  could  appreoend.  His 
advice  was  siven  in  vain  s  Orsua  indeed  sent  back  Don  Martin,  but 
he  retained  the  others  in  his  company,  persevered  in  his  intention  of 
Ines  with  him,  and  returned  no  answer  to  Linasco's  letter.* 

p.  18. 

Warned  by  the  miserable  fate  of  Oonsalo  Pizarro*a  army, 
agaioat  attempting  to  proceed  by  land,  they  embarked  in  two 
brigantinea  and  nine  flat-bottomed  barks,  and  ascended  the  rivera^ 
touching  at  aeveral  Indian  aettleosenta,  and  ooeasionally  ex* 
plering  the  country,  till  they  had  advanced,  according  to  their 
Gompotatioo,  more  than  seven  hundred  leagues. 
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:  •The  Idpgth  of  wty  >ivliieh  thiy  hud  voyaged  wtttMt   heit^ 
iag  flay  tidings  of  £1  Dorado,  had,  by  this  time,  deadened   thif 
hopea  of  the  mott  ardent,  and  murmurs  went  abroad  that    it  wv 
better  to  return,    and  make  their  way  back  to   Peru,   lest   thej 
should  all  perish.      These  murmurs  were    instigated   by  a    party, 
whose  object  in  first  joining  thet  expedition  was  to  torn  back,  ander 
Orsua  or  any  other  leader,  and  attempt  the  conquest  of  Pern,  like* 
Gonzalo  Pizarro,  and  Francisco.  Hernandez  Giron,  that  the  old  days 
of  anarchy  and  the  sword  might  be  renewed.    Zalduendo^  Ag'uirre, 
Vandera,  and  Chaves,  the  men  of  whom  Orsua  had  been  especiaify 
warned  by  his  friend  Linasco,  were  among  the  foremost  of  this  party. 
Concealing  their  own  views,  they  laboured  to  Indispose  others  Co   the 
service ;  and  Orsua,  perceiving  the  growing  disafiection,' thought  it  ad- 
visable to  call  togedier  those  who  seemed  most  averse  to  proceeding, 
and  set  before  them  the  disgrace  and  ignominy  of  thus  hghtly  aban> 
doning  the  enterprize  in  which  they  had  embarked.    *^  What  province 
V  of  the  Indies,"  said  he,  **  has  ever  been  conquered  without  labour, 
and  difficulty,  and  long  patience  ?     Even  if  the  youngest  of  us  were  to 
grow  grey  upon  this  adventure  before  it  be  completed,  the  immense 
riches  which  we  shall  obtain  would  be  an  ample  recompense  for  all." 
His  fearless  confidence  persuaded  those  who  had  no  other  purposes 
in  view,  and  the  agitators,  therefore,  now  resolved  upon  his  murder. 
*  Zalduendo  and  Vandera  had  both  set  their  eyes  upon  Orsua*s 
aaistressi  a  mischief  which  Linasco  had  foreseen,  and  against  which 
he  had  prophetically  warned  his  ill-fated  friend.    One  of  the  com- 
plaints urgea  with  most  effect  against  him  was,  that  he  doated  upon 
this  woman  as  though  she  had  bewitched  him ;  that  she,  not  Orsua, 
commanded  the  army;  that  the  men  were  condemned  to  the  oar  for 
the  slightest  offisnces  like  galley-slaves,  only  that  they  might  row  her 
canoe ;  Uiat  Orsua  was  dallying  with  her  when  he  ousht  to  be  pro- 
viding for  the  weal  of  the  expedition ;  and  that,  iosteafTof  lod^og  in 
the  audst  of  the  army  as  behoved  him,  he  alwavs  took  up  his  quarters 
apart,  that  he  might  not  be  disturbed  in  his  dalliance.  A  strong  par^ 
pf  conspirators  was  formed;  they  were  all  of  low  birth  and  station,  and 
^  leader  was  wanting  respectable  enough  in  both  to  give  some  show 
^authority  to  their  proceedings;  but  the  men  of  rank  were  person* 
ally  attached  to  the  general.'    pp.  S9«-42. 

The  conspirators,  however,  soon  found  the  means  of  effecting 
their  purpose.  Orsua  had  sent  a  detachment  to  explore^he  coun- 
try, consisting  of  chosen  and  trusty  men  under  the  command  of 
one  of  bis  friends,  and  it  was  resolved  not  to  let  slip  the  oppor- 
tunity. At  night,  Slontoya  and  Chaves  murdered  their  chief  in  his 
hammock;  Vargas,  his  lieutenant,  was  met  and  stabbed  by  another 
conspirator.  The  chiefs  of  the  mutiny  then  nominated  Gus- 
man  to  be  their  general,  and  Aguirre  to  he  his  master  of  the 
camp.  Guzman  proposed  that  (hey  shouhl  prosecute  the  db- 
covery  of  El  Dorado,  arguing  that,  if  they  succeeded,  tlie  King- 
would  readily  pardon  what  they  had  done ;  but  Aguirre,  tlte 
more  desperate  villain,  ridiculed  the  idea  of  keeping  terms  with 
the  King  of  Spain,  and  boldly  avoweil  himself  a  traitor.    At  his 
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Bttjrgrestloii^  Guzmftii  was  elected  their  prince  and  liege  lord; 
and  tbie  weal^  young  maii  became  the  easy  dupe  of  bis  further 
desi^os. 

'  The  new  king  immediately  appointed  his  household ;  he  had  his 

chamberlain,  bis  high  steward/bts  carver,  bis  pages,  and  bis  gentlemen » 

to  all  of  whom  he  assigned  salaries  upon  the  treasury  of  Peru.    He 

was  served  at  table  with  all  the  puppetry  of  a  real  court*  and  his 

orders  were  now  issued  in  the  name  of  D.  Fernando  de  Guzman,  by 

the  grace  of  God,  King  of  Terra  Firma  and  Peru,  and  heard,  bat-in* 

hand.     The  plan  of  their  campaign  was  now  arranged  ;  they  proposed 

to  malce  for  the  island  of  Margarita,  where  they  Knew  no  resistance 

could  be  made,  and  where  they  could  stock  themselves  with  provisions. 

There  they  would  remain  not  more  than  four  days,  and,  taking  as  many 

adventurers  as  might  choose  to  join  them,  proceed  towards  Nombre  de 

Dios,  land  during  the  night  in  the  river  Saor,  seize  the  passes  of  the 

Sierra  de  Capira,  and  thus  cut  o£P  all  communication  with  Panama'; 

then  torn  upon  the  city,  and  destroy  it.  Their  next  business  was  to  get 

possession  of  Panama  and  all  thesbips  in  its  harbour ;  there  they  expected 

to  be  joined  by  many  volunteers  from  Yeragua  and  Nicaragua,  and 

by   the  negroes  who  were  then  in  insurrection;  and  from  thence^ 

taking  with  them  the  artillery  of  these  two  cities,  they  would  proceed 

<o  Peru,  where,  even  if  the  alarm  sbpuld  have  arrived  before  them, 

there  were  no  troops  capable  of  resisting  such  a  force.     So  great  was 

their  confidence  oi  success,  that  grants  of  land  were  solicited  and 

given;  and  these  ruffians  agreed  among  themselves  what  women  they 

would  take  from  their  husbands  and  fathers,  settling  all  beforebandf, 

that  there  might  b^  no  disputes  upon  that  subject. 

Short  was  the  reign  of  this  mock-sovereign.  Agoirre  bad  aU 
ready  involved  bim  in  the  guilt  of  numerouii  murders.  Arze,  a 
friend  of  Orsua^'s,  bad  been  strangled  by  Aguirre^s  orders,  be- 
cause it  was  *  for  the  good  of  the  army.*  Two  of  the  foremost 
instigatQrs  of  Orsua's  murder  were  put  to  death  by  bim,  on  a  mens 
report  that  they  were  conspiring  against  Gusman.  Vandera, 
who  had  provoked  his  resentment  by  being  promoted  above  bim, 
was  treacherously  assassinated.  Casto,  who  bad  been  Orsua's 
alffuazil,  was  the  next  victim.  Zalduendo,  who  had  been  a  party 
In  Vandera's  murder,  for  the  base  purpose  of  obtaining  undisturb- 
ed possession  of  Donna  Inesashis  mistress,  met  with  the  fate  be 
merited.  Having  offended  Aguirre  by  some  hasty  expressions,  the 
wretch  murdered  him  in  cold  blood  before  the  face  of  Gusman,  who 
sought  to  protect  him,  and  in  spite  of  his  commands  and  supplica- 
tions. The  murderer  then  despatched  two  of  his  creatures  to  kill  D. 
Ines,  that  no  further  mischief  might  arise  on  her  account ;  and 
they  divided  her  effects,  which  were  of  considerable  value,  as 
their  wages.  Gusman,  panic-struck,  bad  neither  sense  nor  cou- 
rage left  to  take  any  measures  against  the  undisguised  insolenee 
and  tyranny  of  this  sanguinary  ruffian,  or  to  make  one  striiggle 
to.  aveH  his  own  impending  fate.  It  had  been  proposed  at  a  se'-« 
cret  Gooneil  to  rid  him  of  ws  dangerous  subject ;  bottbe  execu- 
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Umi  6f  tbe  ]ttwi  WMtimiAy  cMayed^  and  in  tiio  mean  time,  tii« 
aeoivi  waa  betrayed  to  Agnirte,  who  bad  bitherto  dempised  Chia- 
mao  too  rnneb  to  fear  bim,  but  now  resolved  on  bis  destractioiik 
He  was  mnrderad  in  bis  i>ed  by  two  of  Aguirre's  eiaiaaarieSy  while 
die  areli*-eenspirator  bimaelf)  having  bidden  bis  EjtceUeooy  liear 
Dotbingi  passed  on  to  an  inner  apartment,  to  despatoh  with  his 
own  iMods  three  yiotims,  besides  a  priest  and  two  oaptaias  who 
were  stabbed  by  his  orders. 

Tbe  power  which  Aguirre  had  thos  usurped,  he  maintainad  by 
rimilar  measures  of  sanguinary  violence.  Tbe  remanider  of  bis 
career  consists  of  little  more  than  a  string  of  murders,  which  be- 
come almost  as  tedious  as  they  are  disgusting  in  the  bare  reca- 
pitulatioi|.  His  first  achievement  as  the  now  undisputed  lender, 
was,  to  seize  by  stratagem  the  Island  of  Margarita,  and  monler 
the  governor  and  chief  magistrates.  Here  ho  lemalned  for  forty 
daya»  venting  his  frenay  or  insane  caprice  on  the  persons  Msd 
possessions  of  the  mbabitants,  slaiightering  their  ilooka  nnd 
berda,  and  burning  their  plantations,  till  be  bad  ndneed  the 
island  almost  to  a  desert  One  of  the  most  amnsing  things  in 
the  volnme  ifl,  the  remark  of  the  historian  Fedro  Siopon,  pv«o 
in  a  note :  '  How  infinitdy  thankful  we  ooght  to  be  to  God»* 
says  the  good  Catholic,  *  that  these  tyrants  did  not  take  ii  ia 
^  their  heads  to  introduce  anv  hereiictu  opinioDS  !* 

On  the  approach  of  some  forces  hastily  collected  firom  Carae- 
cas,  Aguirre  reimbarked  with  his  troops,  now  reduced  by  his 
own  cruelty  and  by  desertion  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  men,  and 
landing  at  Burburata,  set  fire  to  bis  own  vessels  to  cut  off  from 
them  the  hope  of  retreat,  and  advanced  to  Valencia.  They 
found  that  city  deserted  by  all  its  inhabitants,  who  had  fled  at 
his  approach  to  some  islands  in  a  neighbouriog  lake.  He  then 
proceeded  to  Baraquicemeto,  and  on  finding  that  also  deserted, 
set  fire  to  the  town,  leaving  nothing  but  the  fortress,  of  which  he 
took  possession.  Here,  at  length,  he  received  a  check  from  the 
forces  which  the  Governor  of  Venezuela  had  vrith  diificulty  col- 
lected, and  whom,  so  miserably  were  they  equipped,  it  would 
have  been  easy  for  Aguirre  with  his  handful  of  men  to  disperse, 
bad  not  his  soldiers  now  begun  to  desert  him.  The  Spanish 
commander  had  the  good  sense  to  avoid  an  engagement  with  the 
rebels,  contenting  himself  with  intercepting  all  supplies,  and  re- 
ceiving all  deserters.  The  tyrant  was  at  length  left  in  the  fort 
with  one  only  of  bis  creatures,  who  resolved  to  die  with  him,  his 
daughter,  and  a  female  attendant.  As  the  King*s  troops  were 
entmng,  he  committed  his  last  murder  by  stabbing  his  child. 
The  first  shot  aimed  at  him  made  only  a  slant  wound.  '  That's 
'  badly  done,*  he  said.  On  receiving  the  second  in  bis  breast, 
ha  exclaimed,  *  This  will  do  ;*  fell,  and  died  immediately. 

*  Aguirre  is  stiD  spoken  of»  says  Mr*  Somhey,  *  in  those  ooo&toiss 
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by  the  name  of  El  Tyrmu^  the  tjrrant;  and  it  is  the  belief  of  the 
people,  that  hia  spirity  as  restless  now  as  when  it  animated  his  body, 
still  wanders  over  the  scenes  of  his  guilt,  in  the  form  of  that  fiery  va^* 
poor  which  is  frequently  seen  in  the  Island  of  Margarita,  and  n  the 
Uanost  or  plains  of  Mew  Andalusia.  And  this  .visible  but  iatan** 
gible  phenomenon  is  called  in  those  countries,  at  this  day,  the  soul  of 
the  Tyrant.* 

His  head  was  for  some  time  exposed  at  Tocuyo  in  an  iron  oa^e : 
Tve  should  like  Gall  or  Spurzheim  to  have  examined  it  for  the 
organ  of  cfe^r ucf ice jiess.  Such  is  the  tale!.  It  was  originally 
intended  to  form  a  chapter  in  the  History  of  Brazil  by  Mfi  Sou- 
they,  but  was  omitted  as  not  strictly  coming  withhi  the  compass 
of  the  Author^s  plan.  Whether  it  was  deserving  of  separate 
publication,  our  readers  "will  judge  for  themselves.  As  to  the 
moral,  it  certainly  furnishes  a  dreadful  illustration  of  the  extreme 
of  malignity  to  which  human  depravity  may  be  wrought  up ;  but 
Mr.  Southey  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  by  any  means  happy  ill 
the  lesson  be  would  more  particularly  deduce  from  it.  Agttirre 
was  certainly  not  made  either  wicked  or  mad  by  power.  His 
appetite  for  blood,  his  remorseless  and  desperate  character,  was 
fully  displayed  before  he  had  tasted  of  it.  He  bad  been  origi- 
nally a  breaker-in  of  horses  in  Peru,  had  forfeited  his  life  by  his 
crimes  more  than  once,  and  was  commonly  called  for  his  eccen«- 
trio  Tillanies,  ^  the  madman.*  It  is  possible  that  he  might  bare 
a  touch  of  insanity  in  bis  composition,  though  not  sufficientto 
discharge  him  from  the  responsibility  attaching  to  a  man  who 
knows  right  from  wrong,  and  prefers  the  wrong.  There  appears 
to  have  been  in  his  mind,  that  compound  of  shrewdness  and  felly 
which  sometimes  presents  itself  in  low  life,  in  that  form  of  un** 

Scoountable  and  incurable  mischievousness  which  gives  occasion 
9r  the  saying,  ^  more  knave  than  fool.'  Had  he  been  born  a 
C.iBsar,  he  would  have  been  a  Domltian.  At  a  later  period,  he 
might  have  found  fitting  employment,  and  acquired  honourabte 
distinction  in  France,  under  Robespierre.  In  England,  he 
would  perhaps  have  been  nothing  more  illustrious  than  a  poadier^ 
a  smuggler,  or  a  footpad ;  or  his  ambition  might  have  raised  him 
into  political  notoriety  as  a  Thistlewood  or  an  Oliver.  In  Soath 
America,  he  had  scope  for  the  utmost  capabilities  of  his  evil  na- 
ture ;  and  from  being  a  rebel  and  an  assassin,  lie  rose  to  be  a 
tyrant. 

If  Aguirre  does  not  present  an  exemplification  of  Mr.  Southey's 
maxim,  we  know  not  any  other  of  the  dramatis  personm  of  this 
tragedy,  to  whose  conduct  it  is  really  more  applicable.  They 
were  all  weak  men  and  wicked  ,meB ;  but  the  possession  of 
power  had  no  share  in  the  formation  of  their  characters :  they 
were  already  as  wicked  as  they  could  btf.  Still,  Mr.  Scrathey'a 
axiom  may  be  a  very  just  one,  though  a  little  out  of  place.  But  our 
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readers  'may  perbptps.  be  .thinking  all  JLbi^  v^Ue^  By  tji|hM;.Cil:-' 
rious  asspoicLtipo  of  id^as  in  tbe  Poet  LaapeateV,  tBind,  am*  the;- 
Crim^.ofAguirre  linked  with  ^  tbe  fanatics  of  Cromweirs  age?* 
What  CQUQeivable  similarity  or  analogy  is  there, between  the  exr- 
pedition  ih  search  of.  EKDorado  and  the  mad  proceedings. ia 
which  it  terminated,  and  the  civil  war  between  Charles  andbis^ 
Parliament  ?  Or  to  what  fanatics  does  our  Author  disqem  a 
moral  resemblance  in  Aguirre  and  Robespierre  ?  Oh  Robert, 
Robert,  thou  art  a  naughty  wag.  There  are  other  tilings  which 
intoxicate  men^besides  power,  and  which,  though  a  mi^n  be 
neither  weak  nor  wicked,  may  sadly  pervert  his  judgement  a^d 
bis  feelings^  Cromwell  has  just  as  much  business  in  this  pre- 
face, as  some  of  thy  *  Georgian  worthies*  have  iouibe  company 
and  tbe  place  which  thou  hast  assigned  them.  Go  to^  thou 
oughtest  to.  know  better. 


■p«> 


Art.  VII.  Theology  explained  and  defended,  in  a  Series  of  Sermooi^ 
By  Timothy  Dwight,  S.T.D.  h.LJ>.  5  vols.  8vo.  London.  lSl9t 

(Concluded  from  page  120.J  ' 

npHE  Siermons  on  the  Divinity  of  Christ  and  the  Unitwan 
-^    controversy,  form    a  very   valuable  part  of   the  Series.' 
These  commence  the  second  grand  division  of  the  work.    Tbe 
preceding  investigation  has  been,  for  the  most  part^  confinerf  to 
*  what  is  commonly  called  the  Religion  of  Nature  f  that  is,  ac-^ 
cording  to  Dr.  D wight's  correcter  definition,  not  natural  religiod* 
as  opposed  to  revealed  religion,  (for  the  truths  of  which  it  boid- 
sists,  are  found  no  where  clearly  explained  except  in  Ihe  Scrip- 
tures,)   but,  ^  the  religion  of  beings  placed  under  law  only,* 
'  By  Christianity   I   intend,'  be  adds,   *  the  religion  of  fallen 
'  beings.'     The  cardinal  proposition  which  forms  the  basis  of 
this  religion,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  truly  and  perfectly  God,  is 
supported  by  four  distinct,  arguments.     1.  Christ  is  spoken  of 
in  the  Scriptorea  as  the  true  God ;  the  names,  the  attTiboteBj  tbe 
actions,  and  the  relations  of  Deity,  and  Divine  worship,  being  as-f' 
cribed  to  him.  S.The  Deity  of  Christ  is  the  only  ground  of  eon** 
sistency  in  theschemeof  Redemption.  3.  The  Jews,  accordhigto 
the  opposite  doctrine,  are  unjustly  charged  with  guilt  in  putting 
Christ  to  death.  4.  TheProphets  and  Apostles,  according  to  the 
same  doctrine,  cannot  be  vindicated  from  the  sin  of  leading  man*- 
kind  into  idolatry.    In  the  exposition  of  the  direct  argument  from 
Scripture,  there  is  no  room  for  novelty,  and  it  did  not  comport 
with  Dr.  D wight's  purpose,  to  descend  into  any  of  tb^'mmiilMr 
of  criticism  :  it  would  have  led  him  into  too  wide  a  discaaaioa* 
On  this  branch  of  the  subject.  Dr.  Pye  SoHth's   *'  Soript«r» 
'*  Testimony  to  the  Melsiah,"  which  mfay  be  considered  as  ex* 
bibitiog  a  complete  view  of  the  present  state  of  Biblical  Critieismy 
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fiMTfiiM  an  admirable  Key.    Many  most  striking  texts  and  cogent 
sri^mentH  are,  however,  necessarily  passed  over  by  the  oootro- 
irm-tist,  because  they  would  have  no  weight  with  bis  opponent  as 
iiidependeut  proofs ;  being  less  adapted  to  refute  the  sceptic,  than 
to  confirm  the  faith  of  the  believer,  or  to  satisfy  the  ingenuous 
inquirer.    He  who  comes  to  the  Bible  for  information,  will  receive 
as  an  unequivocal  testimony,  numberless  declarations  which  the 
sceptic  finds  no  difliculty  in  disposing  of  to  his  own  satkfactioa 
by  means  of  some  specious  gloss.    The  indirect  manner  in  which 
tlie  doctrines  of  Christianity  are  conveyed,  so  as  to  afford  scope 
for  a  rboral  exercise  of  the  understanding  in  receiving  or  rejecting 
them,  while  it  allows  of  more  successful  evasion,  supplies  to  a 
believer  the  most  valuable  species  of  evidence, — that  which'  con* 
nects  Ihe.truth  of  the  doctrine  with  its  practical  use  and  moral 
efficacy.     The  Christian  teacher  will  not,  therefore,  confine  him- . 
self  to  the  narrow  line  of  argument  to  which  the  controvertist  is. 
restricted,  bnt  will  take  the  whole  scope  of  Scripture  into  his. 
reasonings,  regardless  of  the  cavils  of  objectors.     On  the  mind, 
of  a  Unitarian,  the  forcible  argument  urged  in  the  following  pas- 
sage,  would,  probably,  make  no  impression  :    to  a  Christian  it 
amounts  to  a  demonstration.    The  Author  has  been  citing  nume- 
rous passa^  in  whicii  the  peculiar  actions  of  Deity  are^  ascribed 
to  our  Lord. 

*  Up  then,  Christ  be  not  God*  the  real  God  has  so  ordered  thing* 
in  hii  providejQce,  that  the  peculiar  displays  of  Divine  perfection,  the 
greatest  which  will  ever  be  made,  will  be  made  by  a  creature,  and  not 
fy  Himself.  The  creation,  preservation,  and  government  of  the  Uni- 
vene;  the  giving  of  life,  and  the  restoration  of  it  to  the  dead;  the 
forgiveness  of  sin ;  the  communication  of  endless  life ;  and  the  final 
judgement  of  xnilelligent  beings ;  are  the  highest*  the  mo^  peculiar, 
aod  the  most  perfect  displays  of  the  Godhead.  Omnipotence  and  In- . 
finite  Wisdom  are  pre-eminently  manifested  in  the  formation  and  go- 
vernment of  all  things ;  Infinite  Benevolence,  in  the  forgiveness  and 
salvation  of  sinners ;  and  Omniscience  and  Infinite  Justice,  in  acquit- 
ting and  condemning,  rewarding  and  punishing,  the  righteous  and  the 
ricked.  ^ 

*  Ifi  then,  these  the  most  perfect  displays  of  the  Godhead,  do  not- 
prove  Cbijst  to  be  the  r^and  supreme  God,  let  me  ask.  In  what  man* 
ur,  and  by, what  arguments,  shall  we  prove  that  there  is  such  a  God  i 
Hie  existence  and  perfections  of  this  glorious  Being,  have,  hitherto^ 
been  always  evinced  from  the  creation,,  preservation,  and  govemnient 
of  the  Universe*  But  these,  if  the  Scriptures  be  true,  are  the  acts 
of  Christ.  If»  then,  thev  prove  the  existence  of  God  at  all,  they 
certainly  prove  Christ  to  be  God.  If  they  do  not  prove  him  whose 
>cts  they  are,  to  be  God,  they  do  not  prove  God  to  exist  at  all : 
Tor  diey  cannot  prove  him  to  be  God,  whose  acte  they  are  not.  To' 
vhat  proofs,  then,  of  the  being  of  God  are  we  to  recur,- unless  we 
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ajhoil  these  tabe  the  prooft  ?    And  If  We  admiC  then,  how  eaa  wt 
deny,  or  doubt»  the  Deitjr  of  Ghrkt?' 

The  third  argumeot  brought  forward  by  Dr.  D  wight  in  proof 
of  the  divinity  of  our  SaYiour,  is  treated  with  his  usual  deftiness 
and  conciseness.  Accocdiog  to  the  Socinian  scheme^  the  Jews, 
iflialead  of  being  guilty  in  putting  Christ  to  death,  acted  meri- 
toriously ;  for  they  only  obeyed  &e  DiYine  law  in  puniahios  him 
aa  a  blasphemer.  If  it  should  be  said,  that  the  Sanhedrim  mis- 
understood  our  Lord,  they  were  guilty,  at  the  worst,  of  only  t 
mistake,  and  a  mistake  for  which  Chrkt  was  himself  responsi- 
ble. They  were  no  further  guilty,  than  would  be  a  Jury  who 
ahould,  through  an  involuatary  error  of  judgement.  And  a  man 
guilty  of  a  capital  crime,  on  eTidenoe  which  ^uld  afterwards 
proTe  to  have  been  fallacious.  But,  if  such  were  the  ease,  *  what 
.  <  sliall  ^e  say,*  asks  the  Author,  *  of  tbe  terrible  destrucCion  of 

*  their  nation,  of  their  judicial  blindness,  and  of  all  tbe  eaUmt- 

*  ties  which  haye  bebllen  them  as  monuments  of  the  DiTioe  in- 
<  dJCTation  fpr  more  than  seyenteen  hundtred  years  ?* 

'niis  argument  has  been  pursued,  more  at  length,  uB^-wiih 

.  greki  acuteoess,  by  M.  Abbadie,  in  his  Treatise  oa  the  Dirinky 

^  our  Lord.    Of  this  work,  which  deseryes  to  be  better  kftown, 

we  haTe  understood  that  the  venerable  Abraham  Booth  pab- 

-.  Ushed  an  abridged  translatiottr    The  sixth  Amsterdam  emtiofl 

;  ii0Ew:fieft  befete  U8»    His  ftrat  positioii  wJU  appeac  fftuHf}  pua- 

^  dasical,  namely,  ^  that  if  Jeaiis  Christ  be  not  wr^  jGMi  Uie 

^•Mahommedan  religion  ia-  preferable  to  Ghriatiankjii^  aodMi^ 

^'  bomel  the  greater  prophet  ;*  but  it,  is  siwtained  with  giwat 

i^^rce  of  reasoning.    The  second  position  is  the  swno  as  the  toe 

.  adduced  by  Dr.  &wight,  '  that,  if  Jesus  Christy. httd  not  been 

^  God,  the  Sanhedrim  would  have  done  an  act  of  justice  in  pat- 

'  ting  hifp  to  death.'    For,  1.  It  is  dear  tba^  pn  that  suppo- 

sjtiipn^  the  Sanhedrim  had  a  right  to  judge  him^  it  being  i^  coon- 

.  gU, aMoin ted  under  the  Divine  sanction^  and  having, csjgnia^^ 

<lC<aU  qflE^nces  relating  to  relig^o^.    2w  Itis  not  lesadefr,  that, 

oa  his^  being  proved  to  have  made  himself  eaual  with  Ood^  ia 

,  floaepAing  of  Diviae  wtorahip^.  and .  layings  eliup^  to  tlMDMne 

.   aMfiDtttcs^  that  court  would  have  had  jnat.gittiiad'  fee  Ottaviotiac 

.   bim  ef  •  the  crime  of  blasphemy.    3,  If  found  guilty^  Jkmm*  did 

right  in  putting  him  to  death.    Or,  4.  Should  it  be  dnipd  that 

Jesus  Christ  had  ever  by  his  own  laneuage  or  cdndnct*  aftrded 

SroD^nd  for  the  ch^r^e,  so  as  to.  justify  tbe  proceedingn  of  the 
ianbedrim;  still,  it.  is  incontestible,  that  his  dia<^leaaaQHbed 
to  bim..DiyiQe.hooours,  an4.  tha(  they  iocurred,.in  the  j^tiaoatioD 
«f  the  Jew9^  the  charge  pf  impiety ;  on  the  S|bposi|tjl9iiu  Justlj 
ipovKfe^it.  Theyweve  theralMe  fuDyjustifit^  if^o.ti%jpat- 
Ung  to  death  Jesu%  Christ,  yett  in  rejecting  tho^poMchiiigof  tbe 
lea  j  nor  can  the  Jews  of  our  own  day  be  U^ed  for  ap- 
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proving  Bad  imiti^tioigr  tbe  conduct  of  their  fathers.  M.  Abbadie 
TOtl^wt  no  dnstraiD  of  argument,  by  three  other  positions,  'that, 
if  Chrbt  Be  not  one  with  the  true  God,  he  and  his  Apostles  hate 
themselves  led  us  into  error ;  That,  on  the  same  supposition, 
there  Js  po  harmony  between  the  Old  Testament  and  tiie  Neim; 
and,  Tbst  Christianity  ought  in  that  case  to  be  regarded  as  ma 
idolatrous  superstition,  not  having  any  characteristics  by  wbioh 
it  may  be  with  certainty  distinguished  from  magical  impostui^. 
A  condudiftg  section  is  devot^  to  tbe  refutation  of  objectlooi. 
'Hie- fourth  and  fifth  positions,  comprise  the  positive  argumei|it 
from  Scri^ure.  We  are  tempted  to  give  a  short  extract  jfrom 
l)iilf|  part  dp  the  work,  as  the  turn  or  thought  may  be  n^w  ta 
some  of  6u^  readers. 
^  On  the  supposition  of  our  opponents,  we  should  have  much 

*  ittore  ijBaso0  to  admire  the  love  of  God  towards  JsfMis  Chris^ 
«  Ifano  io  admire  the  love  of  God  towards  us.    That  Ood  sboiM 

*  save  nmi,  calls  upon  us  to  aoknowledge  the  meJlrey  of  Chnl  Iti 
^  dfcjpkyed  in  tbe  forgiveness  of  our  sins.  Bui  that  God,  <o  re^ 
^  oompeose  Jesus  Christ  fer  having  sufl^red  death,  shdoM 
"^  glonously  rabe  him  from  Che  dead,  constitute  Mm  the  itMmsirdh 

*  of  Ae  universe,  the  lord  of  angels,  the  judge  of  moi,  i^  Etliar^ 
^  nal  King ;  H^i  He  should  placce  ^i  his  disoosal  the  gifts  elf  tibs 
^  Spirit,  life  and  death ;  that  He  should  conmr  upon  hun  hh  oW& 

*  name,  bis  g^orv,  his  power,  and  the  disposal  or  eternal  felti^y ; 
^  this  is  infinite  lovo  bestowed  by  Him  upon  Jesus  Christ,  •  who 
'  WQ^d  have  no  reason  to  comphio  of  the  blood  which  he  shed 
^  in  order  to  attain  to  such  a  state  of  glory.    Be  could  havo 

*  done  nothi^  more  for  his  own  advantage*  To  understaa^ 
^  mftar  this,  the  language  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  woidd  be  neces^ 

*  siirytb  ha*ve  another  GrospeL    Instead  of  saying,  <^  God  so 

*  loved  Ac  world,  that  he  gave  lus  only  begdttea  Son  to'  ft6 

*  ^WoM,  thdt  whosoever  believeth  iA  him  should  not  petiahj  But 
*'  bufe  everlasting  fife  ;^'  it  would  be  prefer  to  say,  Gtod  si6  Iovm 
'  Jrau^  Christ,  that,  after  having  honoured  hhn  with  the  title  of 

*  Ks  Son,  ha  subjected  the  world  to  hlm^  and  has  givett  to  hini 

*  all  tltote^wfao  shall  brieve  upon  him.     Instead  of  saying, 

*  *^  Be  who  spared  not  his  own  Son,  how  shall  he  uot  with  liim 
'  also  freely  give  us  all  things  ?** — we  ought  rather  to  say,  U 
^  is  mr  wondisr  that  Hd  who  has  pr omisfed  to  bestow  on  us  «ter- 

*  oaHife,  Aoold  have  gitteu  us  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ^  WhenSt* 
^  Flml  tfayo,  that  God  gavehis  son,  he  means,  that  God  gaiie  the 
'  Rfe  of  hisson ;  ahd,  retedtiing  from  the  greater  to  the  les^^  hd 

*  coodudes  that  God  will  also  tMSto  w  on  as  other  things,  hecsnse 
^  M  supposes  that  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ  is  more  pi^doits  than 

^U  other  blessings.  But  is  there  any  proportion  between  the 
temporal  life  of  an  individual  creature,  however  holy,  apd'the 
eternal  blessedness  of  all  the  saints  ?    Or  could  any  thing  be 
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'*  more  ftllacious  tliain  the  Apostle's  reasoninfifi  if  (tie  notm 
*  of  our'oppoTicnts  had  any  foundation.*    p.  133. 

^  '  On  differently  constituted  minds,  different  modes  of  reftSOidfig 
and'difierent  kinds  of  c^ndence  are  adapted  to  make  the  most 
salutary  impresj^ion.    This  style  of  argument  has  the  a^Tan^a^ 

*of  disembarrassing  the  question  from  verbal  criticisms^  and  ,o{ 
bringing  it  within  the  provinee  of  common  sense.  Dr.  J>vri^it 
grinds  up  his  discussion  of  this  ail-important  subject^  with  a 

•sifliilar  temperate  appeal  to  the  understanding,  the  force  of 

eWhieb  no  sophistry  can  invalidate. 

'  T)iere  are  three  important  facts  recorded  concerning  Chriatt  ^n 
which' he  difiers  wholly  trom  all  created  beings,  and  which  itoerit  die 
attentive  consideration  of  ever^^  aerious  man.  * 
'  ^1,  He  ahmys  taught  in  his  own  name;  even  when  alteriki^  and 
iktinufiing  the  acknowledged  word  of  God.  Christ  came  to  cbdHg^'^die 
Mosaic  system  into  the  Christian,  and  aeconliftgly  stdiatiiufed  tht 
'latter  for  the  former.  In  every  part  of  this  employmenr  he  taught 
in  hb  ovifn  name.  The  preceding  prophets  had  unifbraily  fit. 
Jtroduteed  their  instructions  with  Thus  saith  the  L^rd'-Tkiu  kdtk 
Jehovah.  Christ  immediately  after  addressing  his  oonsolaitioiis  to 
his  disciples  by  way  of  prefece,  introduces  his  sermon  on  ttte 
Mount  in  the  following  manner:  Think  not  that  I  am  came  to  de^ 
'strcn/  the  Law  or  the  Prophets;  that  is,  the  system  of  religion  in  the 
Old  Testament :  /  am  come  not  to  destroy^  out  to  fulfil,  F&r  veHfy 
*/  say  unto  you.  This  phraseology  he  repeats  every  where  through- 
out  this  sermon,  and  throughout  the  gospel.  Not  once  d6bB  b&  say^ 
^us  saith  the  Lord^  durm^  his  ministry ;  nor  teach  with  any  anlbok'ity 
except  his  own.  Now  it  is  evident  dat  theauthoritytwhicbheack 
{tually  assumed,  was  equal  in  his  view,  and  in  the  view  of  |he  Scriptuiies, 
^.that  which  sanctioned  the  declarations  of  the  Old  Testament;  be- 
muse he  changes  and  annub  both  the  doctrines  and  the  precepts  of 
the  Old  Testi^ent  at  his  pleasure. 

'  In  the  same  manner,  when  he  appeared  to  St.  Paul  in  the  way  to 
DamaiBcus,  afVer  informing  Paul  that  he  was  Jesus  whom  he  per« 
secuted,  he  commissioned  htm  to  preach  the  Gospel  to- the  Gentiles, 
and  sent  him  as  his  Apostle  to  tliem,  by  his  own  authority,  without 
appealing  to  any  other. 

' '  Asy  therefore,  the  authority  assumed  in  these  cases,  is  equivalent 
to  that  by  which  the  Old  Testament  was  revealed,  He  who  rightfully 
assumed  it,  was  God. 

*  The  same  auUiority ,  also,  Christ  assumed  and  exhibited  geaaraUy, 
when  hewrooght  miracles ;  and  he  never  makes  mention  of  any  other. 

*  8.  The  Apostles  um/brmbf  ameal  to  the  authority  of  C^fui  m 
their  preaching  and  nura<^s»,  '*  In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christt'*  says  ^ 
St.  Peter  to  the  impotent  man,  ^<  rise  up  and  walk."  **  By  what  oower/' 
said  the  Sanhedrim  to  St.  Peter  and  his  companions,  '*  or  by  what 
name  have  you  done  this  ?"  That  is,  healed  the  impotent  man.  ''*Bc 
it  known  unto  you  all,''  answered  the  Apostle,  *'  and  to  all  the 
people  of  Israel,  that  by  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  whomyc  crucified, 
whom  God  raised  from  the  dead,  even  by  him  doth  thb  naa  ttaad 
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here  befiire  you  whole.''  **  ^nees/'  said  Peter,  <<  Jeras  Chritt 
makecb  thee  whole."  *'  AH  authority/'  says  oar  Saviour,  **  h  de- 
livered to  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth.  As  my  Father  hath  sent  me» 
8o  jsend  I  you."  Under  this  commission  the  Apostles  preached  and 
acted;  and  in  multiplied  instances  have  declarea  to  us,  that  it  was  tfte 
authority  of  God.  A  single  declaration  of  this  sort  wil)  suffice  for 
khem  Bji,  Mark  xvL  20.  **  And  they  went  forth  and  preached 
ev^iy  where,  the  Lord  working  with  them,  and  confirming  the  word 
with  signs  following.    Amen." 

^  9.  in  the  revehtion  of  St.  John,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  Chrki 
receives  the  praises  of  the  Heavenly  hostf  baih  nngltf  and  in  confundiom 
with  the  'Faih^t  huJt  never  unites  in  them.  Neither  Christ  nor  the 
Holy  jSpirit  is  ever  called  upon  to  p^orm  the  great  duty  of  all  crea^ 
tares,  to  praise  God  or  to  pray  to  hmi.  Both  these  duties  Christ  per- 
formed as  a  man  when  here  on  earth ;  but  he  is  never  exhibited  aa 
per&rmin^  the  duty  of  praise  in  heaven.  All  other  virtuous  beings 
are  exhibited  as  making  this  their  constant  worship,  and  a  prime 
part  of  their  duty.  .  But  amid  all  their  ascriptions  of  praise  to  God, 
Christ  is  nowhere  exhibited  as  unitinffwith  them  in  this  duty,  in  itself 
8o  delightful  to  a  virtuous  mind,  ana  so  naturally  and  obviously  obli- 
gatpry  on  every  rational  being*  The  whole  multitude  of  saints  and 
aogel^,  with  the  four  living  ones  at  their  head,  join,  without  exoepCio% 
iq  the  hefiveoly  song ;  <•  Slessinff,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  power, 
be  unto  Him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne.'*  But  the  only  part  ever 
attributed  to  Christ,  is,  to  be  united,  in  receiving  the  ascription,  to* 
gather  with  Him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne :  for  the  ascription  is  made 
^  to  Him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne,  and  toUie  Lamb,  for  ever  andevar.** 

In  the  thirty-ninth  sermon,  the  principal  objeotiona  of  the 
Unitarians  to  the  orthodox  doctrine  are  answered.  Some  very 
striking:,  and  we  believe  original,  remarks  occur  relative  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Dr.  D  wight  niaintains  that,  in  the  first 
|)lace,  <  the  admission  of  three  infinitely  perfect  Beiugs  does 
'  not  at  all  imply  the  existence  of  more  Gods  than  one,*  in- 
asmuch as  *'  the  nature,  the  attributes,  the  Yiews,  the  volitiona, 

*  and  the  agency  of  three  Beings  infinitely  perfect,  must  b^  ex- 

*  actiy  the  same.' 

*  They  would  alike  be  self-existent,  eternal,  omniscient,  omnipotent, 
and  possessed  of  the  same  boundless  moral  excellence.  Of  course, 
^ey  would  think  exactly  the  same  things,  choose  the  same  things, 
and  do  the  same  things.  There  would,  tnerefore,  be  a  perfect  one>- 
ness  of  character  and  conduct  in  the  three:  and  to  the  universe  of 
creatures  they  would  sustain  but  one  and  the  same  relackm,  and  ba 
absolutely  but  one  Creator,  Preserver,  Benefactor,  Ruler,  and  Final 
C^ose.  In  other  words,  they  would  be  absolutely  One  God.  This 
radical  objection,  therefore,  is,  even  in  this  sense,  of  no  validity.' 

But  he  then  shews,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  does  not 
involTe  the  existence  of  three  Infinite  Beings.  *  That  the  doc- 
*  trine  involves  or  infers  the  existence  of  more  Gods  than  one, 
'  every  Unitariaa,*  he  ebewbere  remarks,  *  has  a  right  to  proTe, 


f  and  majr  iwilh  fafraesi  pr»v«y  if  4ie  ca»»    Bat  to  iimaiiBte  ihtt 

*  Triokanaiit  lielieve  the  «x Isteaoe  of  nore  Gods  thao  one^  ^^ 

<  to  tiMt  Umb  m  if  ibey  thus  iMlie«e4»  mheti  tt  isperfeolly  ^mU 

<  kmamn  that  everjr  TrinitBraui  4iacfeiflM  woh  belief  with  iwKg- 

<  ttartiofH  ift  oeodiwt  whioh  udottCs  of  no  joMifteaOon.'  Tke  pro- 
MeitioD  Meerted  by  Triniltriaim,  mA  deniM  by  Unkamno,  ii, 
IhfttGdd  is  Trf-peraonri.  Noir  U  id  intuiti^elv  eMtniDj  thM  <m 
proposMoo  can  be  seen  to  be  either  true  or  fahe,  *  iDtlfeto  the 
^  mind  possess  the  ideas  out  of  which  it  is  formed,  ^^  «f^ 

*  discern  whether  they  agree  or  disagree.* 

«  The  ideas  iDteaded  by  the  words  God  (hero  deaoti^g  tlia  b$nke 
Exiilenoel  and  Tri^pfrtmalt  are  aqlt  aod  canoot  he  poMSMd  by  vxf 
man*  Ncitber  TrioiUDriaiis  nor  Unitariaofy  therefore^  can^  ^*7 
MstiUe  elort  d  the  uaderstandiag*  discerO  whether  this  vkMStioa 
Detr«e  or  ftlsOf  or  whether  the  ideas  denoted  by  the  words  GbifMd 
Tn^^amdf  agree  w  dissgree.  Until  Ais  aw  he.doM^  it  in. |^- 
fesay  SMitory  either  loaaMMrttorto  deny  thiapoiysitianaiy  afc 
jeeJoCintonectual  diaoemnent  or  philosophical  inquiry*  Whem^fce 
Mndhaanotideasyit  caonol  conipaae  them  »  wMn.it  cann9lw^^* 
i^mii^  tton*  it  QBnn<iS  disoem  their  ag^eeinent  or  dissgioeeiasnt,  anitf* 
oC<oofW%it  can  Iprm  4mt  of  Aem  no  prsfOiition  whose  |ni|ho^  ftlff 
hood  it  fssn  at  all  perceive* 

<  ITJia/ GoiTii^  as  One,  or  as  Three  in  One,  is  perfectly  uiH^^o^^ 
byiUi*  Of  the  c«wten«s  thus  described^  we  have  no  conoejition.  Bnt 
the  assectionsv  that  H^  is  Qne»  and  that  He  is  Three  m  One,  «e 
MSf  coaprebeaded.  The  proposiuons,  that  the  Father  b  Go^  d^ 
the  Son  is  God,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  God,  and  that  these  Three 
are  One  God,  are  e^uaHy  intemgible  with  the  propoMoA  disft  tlwse 
h  One  God.  On  these  propositions,  understood  as  flictai  andteeevved 
on  the  credh  of  the  Dhrine  witness,  and  not  as  disoeraMhJr  aMrtsl 
sp^cuhtion,  is  dependent  the  whole  syetem  of  Chrislianiiy/ 

IThe  Unitariaoa  tdl  us,  thai  the  doctrine  of  the  l>eity  of  Christy 
by  militating  againat  that  of  the  Unity  of  Jehovah^  oppose^  an 
Insuperable  obstacle  to  the  conversion  of  the  Jews.  On  tbctr 
supposition,  therefote,  that  the  doctrine  is  false,  the  Jfews  are 
p;erfectly  justified  in  continuing  to  rgect  Cbristiaiifty.  ftut  the 
nrst  Christians  held  both  doctrines,  and  the^rsf  Chnstiai^  wete 
Jews^  therefore,  the  aDeged  incompMibilit'y  of  these  doot^es, 
does  not  present  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  coofersioH  c^ 
that  nation.  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ia  knowa  to  be  held  by 
CbrieCiana  an  a  doctfine  consistent  with  the  Unity  of  the  Godhead. 
If^  then,  this  doctrine  opposes  the  oonTeraioo  of  thoJTeWs,  it  mvat 
arise  from  one  of  these  two  ciMisas :  dthelr  the  Jews  are  imi« 
versalty  incapable  of  being*  made  to  understand  the  pcopoaltioBa 
which  Christians  of  every  age  have  Imd  no  diiBculty  in  under- 
standing and  receiving  as  true ;  or  the  «f ews  are«  as  reasooers 
and  phuosopiiers,  ao  vastly  superior  to  all  denominations  of 
Cbrisliaus,  exee|>t  the  small  body  who  under  that  aasumed  name 
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reject  CThrist  as  the  Son  of  Ghnfy  that  Uie^'areincirpAlife  vTbeifip 
^        imposed  on  by  wbai  UniternEin'  assert  to  be  a  seif'Coiilrapdiottiry 
doctriQe :  ttrat  is  to<s«j,  the  difficulty  arises  but  of  tbeiiffellJBetiiiiV 
smeriorify  ofthe  Jews  \ 

TbeUnity  of€h>dhB<loetrine,th^certaHityof  whicb^was  aotiks^ 
coverable  by  human  reason :  it  is  equafly  with- ttie^ Deity  of  Christ, 
1^  doctrine  of  ReTelktion,  and  ckinsotir  belief  on'predsely  fber 
same  grounds ;  thatis,  not  the  rstionafity  of  the  doctrine,  biM 
the  Divine  testimony^  The  ioiportance  of  t&is  doctrine  does  wm 
arise  from  its  abstract  tmlh ;  ibr  a  vfipce  assent  tutbe-prepositiofty 
that  there  is  One  God,  cannot  be  sup|n>sedUo^be  or  ally  mqrat 
Taloe.  it  is  as  exclnsiTC  of  all  otlier  objects  of  worsttip*  ami 
confidence,  that  this  abstract  propositfon  forms  the  essjential 
basis  of  all  tme  religion,  that  ^  Jehu vah>  be*  is  God,  and  besidea 
^  Rim  there  ia  no  other.**^  If,  therefore j  any  creature  be^madb  the 
ol^ect  of  religions  adoration  or  religious  cohfidence,  if  tbal;  tnisf 
irkich  God  dballenges  as  exdnsiyely  due  to  Himself,  pronoott^' 

S*  a  curae  on  him  whosoever  shall  transilHrii  toatt'arm  of 
;  be  placed  in  a  creature,  and  the  acta  and' prerogatfrasef 
Deity  be  ascribed  to  a  creature,  then-,  although  tiietoreatuse 
iAoufd  be  denied  to  be  the  true  God,  the  Scripture  dootrinv  of 
the  DftineYTnity,  so  solimfoly  reiterated,  so  jealoaelfsaaetiontili) 
iir  Che  Old  Testament^  is  as  realff  impugned  as  il' could  berlkf 
maintaining,  the  doctrine  of  a  plurality  of  GodS;  The  gflory  of 
Gtod*,  if  not  the  name  of  Godi  is,  in  that  case,  given  to  anotifeh 
Now,  It  is  demonstrable,  that  Jesus  Christ  was  regarded  b^  bis 
disciples  and  the  primitive  believers  with  these  religious  foMihgs^ 
of  trust,  love,  and  adoration  ;  and  the  Christian  religion  teacher 
ue  ao  to  reguil  the  person  of  the  Saviour,  ascribing:  to -him  aii 
ttiosa  Divine  actions  and  attributes  by  whieb^  inthe  Okl  Testa-- 
nient,  thiefThie  God  is  distinguished  from  the  gods<  of  the  Ifea«* 
then,  and  from  all  created  beings.  Tbe  admisston  or  rejection' 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  therefore^  does  not  !n  the  least? 
ftfibct  the  difBoulty.  The  assertion  that  GTfrist  is  66d,  ctxtttM 
seem  more  to  interfere- with  the  doctrine- of  the  Divine  tTnity^' 
omnot  be  .more,  hostile  to  Jewishr  prejutdfc^,  than  tiife  hcMaffe' 
olaimed  by  tbe  Saviour.  IJbitarianism-  reitoovea  riohe^df  tie 
olgecttonsv  satisfies  none  df '  the  prgndices  of  the  Jewi  1%' 
would,  not  be  more  abhorrent  from  .bis*  creed,  to  believe  in' 
Three  Gods,  than  to  believe  in  Christ  a^  a  mere  creature, 
yet  invested  with  Divine  honours,  and  claiming*  all  that  so^ 
prema  love^  and  obedience,  and 'homage  vrbieb  the  N<evr  Tes- 
tament attribntes  to  him.  ^  On  the  Etocinian  hypothesifl^  the 
•lew  cannot,,  therefore,  be  Rkme-worthy.  for  persisting*  in  the' 
rgection  of  Christianity.  But  theo,  the<;tiri^tiliir  ddctrme^  of^he 
Trinity^  of  a  Tn  personality  in  thie  Godhead,  safor-froorconsli'^ 
tuting*the  diAtulty .  >fbidi  shockb  bis  fiitft-,  presents^  the  onljr 
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vUtM  of  reconciiiiig  him  to  (be  doctrilne  6f  <MlUtion  ibrougb  s 

th$..q)q»Qoes^  oi  tbat  JVLessiab  ^hooi  i)iair- jjfpijIietoi'^fiksi^lkaA 
in  -  terins  ao  inaguificeut.    To  who.^  dojas.  t^.y^MAa^MJVefonhoB 
asYlie  rul^lm^nt  of  thosi^  bigb-3Qtiii(Siig  pijoiQJpoB  I,  iTA*;4k#  nlifd 
and  death  of  .^.  gQo4  in^!       Wer^  tiiU..|kU»  .tUf^ii » ^ii^^' 
tbpsQ .  prppfiec^es  were    delusive^  or.,  they  hfore  fatledLiOf  4iieir 
acpompli^hmeot.    The. Prince,,  the  DeliTererj  tb^, Woaderftti^'i 
tbo   Lprd   so    long  looked  for,    whose  presence  in  IbeJ  «»« 
cond  temple  was  to  render  it  more  glorious  thaa.iba(i.wliidi 
contained  the  Divine  Shekinah, .  the  very  embIeiB^,fi^ild!-velii«% 
cle.  of  present  Deity, — has  not  appeared  \  £mc»nathing^.s|Mi«l.ttf 
Deity  answers  to  the  character  which,  was  given  in  prophiiey  of 
Him.    No  metaphysical  difficulties  supposed  to  attach  io-UiO' 
doctrine  that  a  personal  distinction  exii^ts  in  the  UnUy^-*Ae 
Godheadf  orUiat  the  Father,  the  Word,  and. the  Spirit  iftjobo^ 
Tahj  lu'e  comparable. to  those  nioral  as  well  as  logical  diffijculiiai 
with  which  a  person  has  to  contend,  who,  professedly  recetvao^ 
tlie  Old  Testament  and  the  New  as  a  harmoniojos  revelatioo  frooi 
God,,  denies  the  divinity  of  Christ. 

In  the  seventy-first  sermon,  Dr.  D wight,  has  taken  laomie 
pains  to  collect  testimonies  from  early  Christian  ai^cl  lAoielii 
Jelvish. writers  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  alsa»  propfa  al'. 
wlmt  he  considers  as  traces  of  the  same,  doctrine,  oriji^iniAly  itr*> 
Teafed,  and  preserved  by  tradition,  in  the  Triads  of  Palythowi»t> 
This,  however,  is  very  unsafe  and  debateable  grouitd,aaa  we  ie«  * 
gret  that  be  should  have  deviated  so  far  from  the  direct  liq^otar*'. 
gnment,  in  quest  of  authorities  of  little  weight,  and.iUp8tf;f»ii«i»a 
often  purely  fancifol.  In  order  to  eive  the  coUection  aay^^real  ^f9im^»  • 
the^i|tlior  should  at  least  luive.been  careful  to  cita  tk^m^t^mAi 
source  of  his  information.  But  many  of  the  facts  be  briogslVfVwiird^ 
appear  to  he  wholly  irrelevant:  the  tri-formed  idols  and  triple, 
groopesof  deities,  aomit  of  other  interpretations  eqpally  phmaiUe. 
This  is  the  only  sermon  in  the  whole  series  which  we  have  tboiiglii 
unworthy  of  the  acnteness  and  sound  judgement  of  ibe  eaftelbat 
Aumor,  and  could  have  wished,  on  that  account,  to  be.  omil^iL 
At  theisame  time,  our  readers  are  aware,  that  Dr.  D  wight  has . 
only  jbllpwed  the  ezaniple  of  some  leahi^  scholars  in  piirawing; 
this  line  of  illustration. 
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with  great  force,  itbftt  their  doctrine  *  has  compelled  ntetik  to 
'  renounce,  auocessiyely,  many  other  important  ooctrines  ni  the 
*  Gospeli  besides  that  of  the  Trinity  ;\  in  particular^  thmi.of 
humai^,4epfavityf  the  impossibilitv  of  justification  by  our  owi^ 
righteoufiwiBi  the  Atonement,  juatifteation  by  faith,  and  regsde-* 


^^<«M4c«ii^Mn>r(»e8uffici^tty  Impressed  on  theintii^^  if', 
y^mip  MltuiMr^y  that  tiie  SoQiAian  or  Unitarian  controversy 
doMfiiotiii«atft*flier^ly'to  ttte  pergo^  of  Christ,  but  to  the  niitiiire  '^ 
of «lile  w^Uffu^n  of  'Christ  It  is  not  a  si>ecultitiYe,  a  metaphjrsidik)^' ' 
bot<ltir  ealMly  practical  controversy.    The  question  at  iissicie  is," 
not  ^#  ttiuish  *  whether  the  Saviour  is  Divine,  as  Whether  ipah 
need^  af  Saviour ;  and  the  time  wasted  on  critical  disputes  might  ^ 
ofiee  besavedy  by  reverting  to  this  fundamental  diSerence,  vvh\ch  ' 
reader» ait  agreement  between  the  two  parties  respecting  Che' 
letter > of  ^ripture,  utterly  hopeless.    If  Unitarians  are  notre- 
oogokMd'  as^  Ohrisliansy  let  it  always  be  remembered^  that  it  is  . 
no^'beoHMe  they  rgect  the  doctrine  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  but 
beoauselblfty  refect  with  that,  and 'we  think  consistently  rgect^ 
the  4f  bote  of  the  Christian  system. 

Thfe  'discdurse  on  the  Miracles  of  Christ  contains  an  abfe  ex- 
posnre'Of  <he  disingenuous  sophism  of  Hume  on  this  subject  of 
evidence.  The  whole  passage  (Vol.  II.  pp.  4(^-505  )  is  tpo 
iong  Id  extract,  and  would  be  injured  by  a  partial  quotation }  j 
we  must  content  ourselvea  with  strongly  recommending  it  to^  the 
notioeef  our  readers. 

The  discourses  on  Justification  are  particularly  valuableJ'^'J 
Dn  Dwi|;ht'8  exposition  of  the  nature  of  Faith  as'  a  voluntary , , 
exercise  of  Ibe  mind,  which  consists  in  a  confidence  in  the  moral.  ' 
chanieierof€K>d,  and  particularly  of  the  Saviour,  andwl^ich  \. 
is  tbai^eftire  eMtitted'to  be  considered  as  a  moral  virtue,  is  clear^ 
Scriptoral,  and  c6dvinc1ng;  and  he  shews,  in  treating oTW'; 
inflncnoe^'  ^  the  propriety  ^ith  Vvhich  it  is  constituted  the  Weanji  ,^^ 

*  of  owi^lnsttfication.^  In  the  sixtyrcigbth  sermon,  tr^  undertakes  \''^ 
to  rtoMcHe  tkb  language  of  St.  Paul  on  this  subject  with  thai  of  ^  \ 
St.  James,  Ir^  shewing  '  in  what  sense  mankind  are  juslifiedlby'^'^ 
'  woH^.'  Aftel*  noticing  the  various  explanations  proposed  W  ^'' 
Prestdilnf  Edwards,  bv  we  Arminian  divines,  by  Bishop  Honie  .  |l 
and  Maoknigbt,  and  by  Pool,  and  also  the  rash  and  dangecons '^ 
assenton  of  Luther,  who  called  in  question  the  inspiration  oi  '^' 
St.  JiMtes,  he  gives  it  as  bis  opinion^ '  that  both  apostles  speali^  *^ 
^  of  tMe  same  Justification — ^that  which  is  before  Gtod,  and  that,  ,^^ 

*  thef  we  perfectly  harmonious  in  holding  the  doctrine  of  JUstP  '  ,\' 

*  fication  by  faith  without  works.*  T 

<  To  elucidate  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  it  will  be  necc^s^iy^"    ' 
remaA,'tIiat  there  are  two  totally  different  kbds  of  faith  apoken  of  i^.  > 
the  SMptures;  one,  a  speculative  belief  or  mere  assent  to'probabl 
evidence;  the  other,  d^e  confidence  which  has  been  already  describe 
in  these^  ffiscourses.    From  the  former  of  these,  obedience  to  Go 
never  spmng,  and  cannot  spring*    The  latter  is  the  source  of  all  obe- 
dience*.   As  both,  however,  are  called  ly  the  same  name,  eaeh  has, 
in  its  turn,  been  declared  to  be  the  faith  to  which  jostificatioii  is 
annexed.    To  both  this  cliaracter  was  challenged  in  the  days  of  the 
Apostles.    That  doctrine  of  Antinomianism  from  which  the  name  is 
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ideriv«d,  began  in  the  ckiys  of  tM  AixittleB ;  Vt8«  tlMit>  w%  afre  calMri 
hf  the  Gospel  from  obedience  fo  Ine  Ltw.  Of  confio>  nlwmw»  .€!»- 
rlnacqd  this  ()ociriDe»  belkted  hiB  futb  to  be  suffieteat  for  km  gttti' 
iiovtion  without  an^  works  of  righteonsness.  Against  this  .eiTor«I 
'belleye  with  Doddridge  and  others,  that  the  Apostle  Jaaaes  directs^ 
]tlii&  (Qacourte*  The  question  which  he  discusses,  was,  not  vakMer  vr 
jore  justified  by  evangelicdt  faith  o;//y,  or  partially  by  thaijaiik  dwd 
paritalti^  hy^  tlie  voorh  xohich  it  produces  ;  but,  ^hethet  toe  are  JuStf^d 
'by  afaUh  in  its  nature  unproductive  of  voorks*  vie.  raisre  tfpecidati^ 
belief,  or,  whether  we  are  juitified  by  ihe  fanh  <tf  the  Chipel^frem 
'Mick  aU  works  of  righteousness  fimo  of icfmrse^  ■  ■  ' 

'  *  St*  James  rotfodoces  his  discussion  of  tiie  snfti^oei  mTAAmtqam- 
tioiis:  **  What  d#th  it  profit,  my  brethren,^  thoagh  a  nsasi  :aa7  ^ 
Jmh  faith,  afid  hare  not  woite  ?  .Can  faith  save  him  V*  la  the  onigi^iA 
It  is  91  vurrnf  the  faith  which  the  man  declares  himself  to  bm^t  .mv  ^ 
ii'  is  eorrcoUy  rendered  by  Macknigfat  and  various  other  coamc»trtnrs, 
•^is  faith— <*  Can  this  faith  save  htm?''  Undoubtedly  it  coit,  if  it  can 
justiAf  him  9  but  this  is  nowhere  asserted  in  the  Scriptures*  Tht 
justifying  faith  of  St.  Paul,  is  the  faith  that  **  workethbyFoTer*  the 
faith  of  Uie  heart,  with  which  alone  man  "  belieteth  tmto  ri^teotts- 
iiess/" 

Dr.  Dwigbt  then  briefly  comments  en  verses  17—10,  shew* 
in§,  that  they  are  in  perfect  accordanqe  wlik  this  view  of  tlie 
Apostle^s  aieaning,  whose  design  is,  to  prove  that  ^ucb  a  faftb, 
a  mere  speculative  belief,  is  not  the  faitn  of  Cbrisiians,  not  a 
justifying  faitlii  but  the  same  belief  as  thai  of  devils. 

:  *  With  the  same  prechion,  his  exbibita  the  sapne  tbin|,  «id«r  a 
^fiiwapt  fbrfn,  in  the  ^th  vene:  *'  But  wilt  thou  know,.0  vainnBaa* 
that  faith  without  works  is  dead."  The  Greek  words  (or  **  vain  man," 
avQpwn  xffii  are  properly  rendered^  false  man  or  hypocrite.  Bntsursty, 
(he  &ith  of  a  hypocrite  is  not  the  faith  of  the.  Crosl>Gl.  The  verse  would 
be,bette^  translated,  a  faith  fvUhoui  tuorks  is  dead;  that  is,  a  litltb 
y^hxth  is  without  works.  ' 

<  Ih  the  fofbWbg  four  ve^es,  St.  James  iilnsfraCes  this  8ob{e^  by 
11  (km)(iMsori  of  this  faith  6f  tlie  hypocrite  with  that  of  Abraham.  In 
ihis<part-  Of  the  dhcrpter  all  the  rteal  dtfliedey  lies.  To  ekploin  the  tme 
import  of  it,  let  St.  James  be  his  own  coimnentatdr.    Af^  having 

Even  OS  tlie  declaration,  that  Abraham  was  **  jaatified  1^  worka  wiien 
}eftitd,"oi|a8intbeDrighw]».lified  iip^'  Isaac  upon  the  akari'^  mid 


callod  the  t^riend  of  God.^*  This  pasitage  of  Scripture  Is  fbuhd  hi 
£r6A.  X3tv.  6.  That  whi6h  he  believed  vfta,  these  two  dedarteions : 
^  This  shall  not  be  thine  heir."  (Waf.  Eli62ef  of  Dnmascus^)  **  but 
he  who  shall  conie  forth  out  of  tiiiiie  own  bowels,  shall  be  thine  heir  ;**— 
imd's^gnih,'  '^  Look  now  toward  heaven,  and  tell  the  stars,  if  tfiou  be 
Able  to  number  them  :  and  hcTsald  unto  him^  So  shall  ll/y  sl^ed  be."* 
Confiding  in  these  prumi^sctf,  wab  that  act  of  Abraham,  cJnccmir^ 


mhlMuh  mmAim  tbtAMiwriag  vem :  ^  He  tieUa«e4  io  Jflli4vth.  uA 
be.  vgwiitodjl  ^  Im  lor  r^l|t«otitne«a."  The  act  of  Uftine  up  I^PP 
oo  lli^i^tai^  .bvwbi.Q^  S^.  Jame^  say«  this  scripturo  wq^  AxttUed^  [?^ 
i^y  pP9ifiiq«edJ.^xi8t«d  (iirnitwenly  ye)in»altAiriiriyd|9.     In  m^H^ 

««nfe«  Uieo»di4AaifiQtcfmfirq[idii3  4ec4Ar|iMoa of  Scripture?  l^l^ly 
fh  ifiis:  itshep^a  i))%(  the  fait^  pf  4Wd^iAn|i  was  jAe  ^enuipe  fUi^of 
the  Gospel ;  a  real,  operative  confidence  ia  the  promises  of  God.  This 
it  fthewed  in  a  very  forcible  light,  because  the  obedience  wad'singularly 

CK  imd  MlM^ying.  ExcliMivety  of  Uii8»  it  wbdid  be  diff^alt^to 
^sy  «0n«e  in  wMdi  tlie  dedaralion  can  be  true.  That  Abrabiik 
fms  jiMlifiad  by  ftiith,  and  by  that  very  act  of  ibith  here  reoit«d;  ii 
6Bpnniiy4tolarod  by  St.  Paid,  Itoqi.iv.,  and  Gal.  iii.,  and  theraftNra 
canaot  be  disputed.  It  i«  of  no  significance  here,  to  #ay  that  <  Abni* 
how>«jwitifi^tipo  Waa  rH>t  fi^mpl^^  ip  tjbis  world,  but  fviU  be  o<fn- 
pjeted  at  Uie^nal  trialt' t>r,  *  that  it  wi|s  coiqpl/^t^d  when  beeot^rpd 
the  ^ture  wiprlf). '  It  is  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose,  that  bia  tftip 
to  iufldficatiop  yi^  cofnplete,  and  pertain,  wjien  his  faith  ^*  vas  counted 
tto  nim  for  righteousness."  Had  be  ^hen  died,  he  would  have  been 
acCCTted  f>f  God ;  bis  sins  would  have  been, forgiven,  ^nd  his  soiil  made 
Im||^  for  ever.  He  to  whom  all  things  are  present»  makes  nb  new' 
dsterAiinationa  eoneemiog  this  subject.-  It  is  plain,  then,  tiiat'a»ac£ 
of  obedienoei  «Kbtfiig  a  long  time  afterwards,  couid  not  altor  >liiat 
whieh  was  past,  nor  imect  in  my  manner  the  jtMCiftaatjon  of  Afavahamy 
which  was  already  made  certain. 

.  •  from  tho^e  obaarvations  it  is,  I  trust,  6uficieotlyavidaiit,ttbft  tbip 
wyou^  put  hf  St.  Jaipes,  is  a  clear  proof,  unlasf  we  are  willing  ta 
deny  an  express  declaration  of  Scdptufo  as  qupted  bv  hm,  ,ana  wrlt- 
t^Jby  lyiosea,  that  we  ar^  not  justified,  either  partially  or  wholly,  by 
wpfics,  an  the  common  meaning  of  that  phraseology;  and  that  the  true 
doctrine  of  St.  James  \^  no  other  than,  that  we  are  not  justified'  bv  a 
speculative  i^eiief  which  Is  witliout  works,  but  by  the  faith  of  theOos- 
pd  Svhich  ««irorketh  by  love.**  • 

Vhia  doctriae»  that  |iie  faith  of  Uie  Gospel  cannot  exist  wi^b* 
oi^Jfjitd  yrorka,  iai  be  reroarju,  equally  Ibe  doctrioe  pf  St.  Paul, 
of  Ckritt,  aod  of  the  wlieie  BjUe.  Tbe  vnbole  of  tbia  dieeourse 
famu  ft  a»aatef ly  apeoimen  of  expoailory  acumen,  end  refleots 
Ibe  fneafteai  oredii  on  the  Author  as  a  aoimd  aad  aeoonipliabed 
ttiMlqgian. 

^^enerattou,  Hie  general  subject  of  Sermons  Ixx  to  xe^  is 
Mother  ppint  in  ^he  discussion  of  which  t1)e  Author  has  ooca^ 
sian,/or  the  display  of  all  his' charactenstic  soiihd  sense  nod 
4iMy*  We  wjab  to  direct  tbe  especial  attention  of  our  renifei^t 
toJ9be  ;e;yjpoaiiiQn  ^t  (be  $Hjdure  of  r^n^ation.    Dr.  Pwj|abt 

Sfs' fjpfirai  tbe  SmMK'mg  posttion^ :  1*  Xbe  chaioige  gf  heart  uo- 
mhjf  M^m&^fffi^^  oonsiatajn  .n  rulisb  fior  spiritual  olyeots, 
^mm^MCtMi  by  4lie  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  S,  Xbis 
cJhMgie  of  Wrt  ta  fbe  ooionianceaaenl  of  hoKiiess  in  tbe  Qaiocl. 
3.  Hthia  olianffe  ia  partial.  4.  It  is  novertheieas  ihie  fouiidatioii 
of  perpelual  holiness.     5.  It  Is  the  souree  of  mem  tiewa  of 
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9,,4^s  t(|  ihe  time  «D<i  vAQoer  fd  ii^  e^Anttnee^  H  Vttt^M][ 
ifiqiero^ibl<B  by  bim  who  'is  the  sufcgect  of  it-— lil  iDai(ilJf<ll$i{' 
{^ke  firfet  of  these  nositionSy  he  remarks,  that,  *  in  re^nmiUbii, 
.«  the  very  same  thikig  is  done  by  the  Spirit  of  God  for'tlieioul, 
«  wliMi  was  done  for  Adam  by  (he  same  DiTine  Ageal  at;  hia 
<  creation/ 

*  The  soul  of  Adam  was  creaied  with  a  relish  for  spiritual  ^A^fec^t 
the  soul .  of  every  man  who  becomes  a  Chcistian»  is  r^fiemed  by  llie 
oommunicaUon  of  the  same  relish.  In  Adam*  thisdiapoaiti#D|if#- 
duced  virtuous  volitions ;  in  every  child  of  Adam  who  booowifls''t>c 
subject  of  virtue,  it  prpduces  the  tame  e&cts,'  -  i*i^  - 

But,  '  although  there  b  a  period  at  which  every  mai^i^ 
'  becomes  holy  at  all,  first  becomes  holy,*  and  this  diaii|^/tbe 
implantation  of  a  relish  for  .spiritual  things,  is,  and  iBus|./J>e,, 
tbisrefore  instantaneous,  yet,  this  relish,  and  the  exerdse  of  ^boly. 
afleotions,  are,  he  maintains,  *  at  their  commencemei|t,etrtei5ly« 
^  Ho  more  distinguishsble  than  the  same  exeroisea  iotke  flKme  < 
'  mind  usually  are  afterwards :  the  change,  thereibffe,  is  h^di^ 
*  narily  imperceptible  as  to  the  time  and  maimer  of  ila  exiilettQe.* « 
The  only  Scriptucal  test  of  regeneration  is,  its  rfbdt.-^  'The 
following  remarks,  adduced  to  prove,  from  th^  reason  rf  the' 
thibg»  t&  necessity  oC  a  Divine*  agency  in  order  to  produce  tffis 
change,  will  throw  further  light  on  the  Author*s  views  tffKa" 
najture :  tliey  occur  in  the  seventy -second  discourse. 

<  The  question  has  often  been  asked,  *  Why,  since  a  hdy  mind  - 
can  become  sinful,  a  sinful  mind  may  not  also  become  holy.  I    No 
preternatural  aeency  is  necessary  to  accomplish  the  for^npr  dinnge ; . 
why  is  any  such  agent  necessary  to  accomplish  the  lattet-^    The  <x- 
tenti  of  the  change  in  both  instances  is  exactly  the  same ;  the  <mt 
being  merely  the  converse  of  the  other.    It  would  seem,  then,  that  - 
the  same  physical  powers  which  are  sufficient  for  the  accooipliriu^eoi  - 
of  the  former,  must  be  sufficient,  also,  for  the  accomplishakeatof  4be 
latter.   tBut  by, most  men  it  is  acknowledged  that  the  physicud  .powcas 
of  the  same  lieing  when  holy,  are  exactly  the  same  as  whaa  sinfiiiLr 
both  the  understanding  and  the  will  remaining,  in  the  phjsicsl.seiite, 
unateredte    .Where^  then,  lies  the  impossibility^  or  even  &e  dificim^ 
of  tfca  sunposition,  that  man  can  r^nerate  himself;  or,  wUdtis 
the  ,same  tningi  turn  of  bis  own  accord  from  sin  to  holiness?' 

^'Thivt  ,&  holv  being  should  be  capable  of  sinning,  seems  not,*  in 
the' nature  pf  tne  case,  to  be  a  supposition  attended  with  any  great* 
difficulty.  All  beings,  holy  and  sintui  alikoi  relish  and  deslct  nttoral 
good  or  happiness*  This  can  be  found  in  an  endless  mukitude  «f 
obj^bttl  Of  thes6,  some  may  be  enjoyed  lawfully,  or  oonaislentljr 
with  the'  will  of  God ;  while  others  cannot.  These,  however^  so  aw 
as  tkey^i<e  supposed  capable  of  communicating  happiness,  ana  im» 
naUBdly)  tHe  objects  tf  desire  to  holy  beings,  as  trulv  as  tasiibnAl. 
^  onesir.  AB'-naMEral  good,  when  perceived,  is,  oy  itself  considcr^d^ 


Mj^XKiMf.PW^  by.  «rtrr  pcriipkm  btmg.  Now  hf  n  tftfrn.  '){^lii; 
thig  g^fpi  f^»  ^9  <^  ^i^^a  caaet  a^pe«r  so  .^eot  to  a  holy  Ifelhg^  ihaj 
AO  c!BJnrQ^'bi8  whole. attention^  may  to  far  exdode  from  hii  m\t4 
other  cdnAideradpoii,  and  among  them  those  of  his  duty,  as  to  jadiioc 
hiift '  to  s^ek  the'good  jh  view  at  the  expense  of  his  duiy.  .  In  tik 
manher»  Tapprehdndi  the  Angels  who  felL  yietsted  their  duty ;  ondoHr 
first' pmrenls^  Aeirs.  Nor  do  I  see  how  holv  beings,  so  long  as  they 
love  natural  good,  and  are  placed  in  a  worlcl  where  it  is  variously  and 
amply^  ftoviifedv  oau  fail  or  being  exfMsed  to  temptations,  from' this 
sources  iHir»  if  these  temptations  be  supposed  to  possess  a  given  de- 
gree.of  pQwery^r*  which  is  the  same  thing,  to  contain  a  given  decree, 
of  MUiunlgeod^  aad  so  be  set  fuUy  and  exclusively  before  the  mmd». 
how  such  beings  can  fail»  without  pectdiar  IXviae  assistance,  of  being, 
exposed  to  fall. 

^.In  au  this,  however,  there  is  toothing  to  coonteaaacethe  soppsi^ 
rition,  that  a  sinner  will  in  the  same  .manner  turn  from.sra  tofaoiiiieipi  • 
A  sinnef  has' no  rdish  for  spiritual  good  i  that  is,  for  the  epjovmeiis* 
furiHsh^  by  virtuous  afibctions  and  virtuous,  conduct.    To  ap|4y  thi^ . 
wetfdS'Cif  Isaiah  concerning  Christ  as  regarded  by  the  Jews,  to  this  good  ^ 
as^ragardeA  bv  sinners,  when  they  see  it  there  is  no  beauty  in  it^  thiSf  ^ 
tbc^;  should  Msire  it.    Wherever  this  good,  therefore,  becomes  an  oth- 
jectoC  the  sinner's  contemplation,  asnismindis  wholly  destitute  of^ 
any.talish  for  H,  he  will  nerer  desire  it  for  his  own  sake,  and  will  never  ; 
malne  mj  such  eflSscts  to  gain  it  as  are  absolutely  necessary  to  accom- 
plish the  reaovatioa  of  his  heart. .   The  relish  for  spiritual  good  is  diat 
state  of  mind  out  of  which  ^  all  virtuous  volitions  spring.    No  volition 
is  ever  excited  but.  by  .good,  aod  by.  good  actually  perceived  and* 
rdished.    As  spiritual  good  is  never  thus  perceived  by  a  sinner,  it 
will  not  excite  a  single  volition  in  his  mind  towards  the  attainment, 
of  it;  but  will  <^perate  upon  him  as  little  as  harmony  upon  the  deaf, 
or  beautilbl'Menrs  upon  the  blind. 

*'But  rile  fcdish  for  spiritual  good  is  the  characteristical  distiootbn 
of  holy  being^'f  their  essential  characteristic,  v^ithout  which  they  would 
ceased  to  be  holy.  The  want  of  it,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  primary  cha«  • 
ratiterMc  of  sinful  beings.  In  this  lies  the  real  difficulty  of  xe^oae^ 
tating  ourselves,  and  not  in  the  want  of  sufficient  natural  powers.  Aod 
to  long  asthb  continues,  an  extraneous  agency  must  be  absolutely 
necessary  for  our  regeneration.' 

In  the  aeventy-sixth  sermon,  .  Hr*  Dwighi  exposed  (he 
wretched  fallacy  of  the  infer«nce.whichaoine  iheologiane  tvouM 
draw  firoiD  these  yiews  of  nMm*s moral  inability,  that  it  b  useless, 
and  even  unjustifiable,  to  exhort  sinners  to  pray,  because,  as  they 
argei'the  prayers  of  sinners  are  abominable  to  Ood.  There  is  no 
nesesrity,  he  remarks,  that  the  prayers  of  a  sinner,,  inspired  by  a 
sense  af  danger  and  misery,  should  be  insincere.  The  mere  wish 
to  to  sayedfroiD  suflering,  is  neither  sinful  nor  holy :  it  is  mei>e«> 
Ir  tbe  laetfaM^iye  desire  of  every  percipient  being ;  nor  oaa  thepe 
betwf  tiling  hatefdl  to  God  in  this  wish^  whether  expressed  ia 
prayer  or  not.  *  Farther^  that  Qod  piti^  sinners  .as  neve  auflbrersi 
wiR  not  be  doubted ;  other  wise  he  would  not  have  sent  hisSoa  to 
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ra44ein  lliein  froni  sin  and  misery.  Aii<t  th^  sirtner  fs  ^rtwrfy 
QOtlem  an  object  of  compas^iony  bnt  much  more  m,  wfacnfefHwg 
tfie  evifs  in  vihxdU  he  is  involrcd.  That  his  bravers  ar&  deackii? 
ctf  moral  goodoestt,  that  they  Ciiunot  pp»Mbly  ie  m  W}'  d^Ef^ 
iperitorious.  Is  certain.  He  is  UQt«  aQcfcadixat  be»  an  i^jeict  ofilr 
Divine  CQmplacencHf  but  is  clearly,  as  a  ajonert  M  olg^  of  Itfi 
0ivifle  anger,  , 

^  ButI  see  no  ^idenoe,'  adds  Dr  D.  *  chat  the  pnijeri  of  ineh  • 
•inaer  may  not  be  objects  of  the  Divine  henevolekeet  and  regaided^ 
the  Infinite  Mind  with  compassion.  To  ihai  oomp&sdoH  wd^thefm 
addruaed.  Tbe  cries  of  a  profligate  vagrant  hi  diiUBss  rendivlusi 
QM>re  properi^r,  and  more  intensely,  an  oMect  of  compairfonf  andafloflv 
especially  entitled  to  relief,  although  he  is  still  a  profiigate,  Aos^.-^ 
good  man,  than  he  would  be,  were  he  to  cbntiaae  iaseiMtUe  andbfr- 
oeoed  trader  his  suffisrings,  and  thui  utterly  unfiiaed  to  Imwo  m^' 
proper  views  of  his  need  of  relief,  or  the  kindness  of  his  beaielholor  is 
nimishing  ft.  I  see  no  reason  why  God  may  not  regard  sirfbringeiii- 
■ers  ia  a  similar  manner.  That  he  does,  in  &ct,  thus  vcmmI  1tbc«,  ii, 
I  think,  unanswerably  evident ;  Regeneration  regularly  qdlewing  audi 
prayers,  and  being  regularly  communicated  to  the  suofedi  of  Aasii 
IB  tiie  course  of  God's  providence,  whenever  it  exists  at  all.  That  this 
is  ordinarily,  nay,  that  it  is  almost  always  the  fact,  oamiot,  I  llikik;be 

Suestioned.  All  sinners  under  conviction,  pray,  and  of  audi  eiaoifs 
U  converts  are  made.  To  couTinced  sinnem  crying  for  Mserej,  fts* 
funeration  is  cooMnqnicated  by  the  Spirit  of  God ;  and  we  are  not,  I 
fliink,  warranted  to  conclodci  that  it  is  given  to  any  otbeit.' 

The  prayer  of  tlie  publican  in  the  goepel,  is  refeir^ 'to.ua. 
strong  illustration  of  this  viear  of  the  subject.  Scriptura  pMMt 
assuredly  affords  no  ground  for  the  opposite  repreaeolaiiPiS,  wbUi 
has  its  origin  in  the  muddy  metaphysics  by  whifch  IJbeologf  has 
been  so  much  obscured  and  perverted.  With  bis  iiaUal  osodesty 
aad  good  sense.  Dr.  D  wight  says  :  '  So  far  as  1  may  -be  per- 
<  tnitted  to  judge,  divines  have  insisted  on  the  metaphysieal  M- 
'  ture  of  this  and  several  other  subjects,  in  such  a  msMiiiar  as 
'  to  perplex  rather  than  to  instruct.* 

*  To  unfold,  or  to.  limit  exactly,  the  agency  of  moral  belnn,  seems 
to  be  a  task  imperfectly  suited  to  such  minds  as  ours.  'What  the 
Scriptures  have  sakl  concerning  this  subject,  we  know,  so  ihr  as  «^e 
understand  their  meaning.  We  also  know  whatever  is  deaify^ttnght 
us  by  Experience.  Beyond  this,  our  investigations  teen  «iot  So  have 
proceeded  very^  far ;  and  almost  all  the  conclusions  derived  frwn  •rea- 
sonings a  priori^  have  failed  of  satisfying  minds  not  orijginally  .Waissd- 
in  their  favour.' 

In  the  seventy-eighth  sermon,  on  Love,  the  Author  aoosetiaiss 
employs  a  phraseology  which,  although  not  ob)eotionaUe,  parhapi, 
in  point  of  correctness,  is  somewhat  unusual  and  rq)ul8ive  to  the 
feelingB.  Any  language  which  seems  to  bring  down  the-Sapmrne 
Being  to  the  level  of  his  creatures,  as  an  ol^ct  of  comparison  or 
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wMf^itf  td  jusrtify  H.  Of  tMs  46^pti.M  Are  the  tt^resiiKymry 
ti^  ^tffptinh  of  G64^9  |»effect  chttitrcler,  to  re  tod  R  With  .CMt* 
ph^cencg^  to  r^^arH  hte  perfect  fcftppiiiesd  «tmr  benevot^nhi,  to 
^xeretoe  totvatds  the  Crestor,  gooa-will.  Ho#  mtreh  more  ex- 
plH^ve,  wMIe  it  ik  not  l^«  (AitoBopiiieftffy  aeeurate/  h  ^e 
hhi^uAgterof  Heirry  Soounl  in  thst  fldttriniUe  little  work,  ^  Tho 
*•  Ltfe  of  God  id  the  Sod  of  Man**-^  Tb«  love  df  God  h  a  de- 
'  Itehtful  and  affectionate  iten$0  of  the  IHioin^  perfettiom^ 
'  li^ieh  tfiakes  the  sottl  re8i|fD  an^  sacriRce  itsm  wholly' tiiitd 
^  hltt,  desirins  above  all  things  to  please  Mm,  and  delighting  In 
'  «6tMiftr  80  much  aft  iii  felfotrsbtp  and  6omttiunion  With  hnn/ 
Dl^  'Dhiti^'^  object  is,  to  shew  the  tdentitt  of  the  principle  of 
Ibi^e  te'exereistri  by  a  vlrtooos  mind  towards  God,  towards  its 
fi^fhrnet^atifres;  Mid  towards  itself.  >  The  afieocion,*  hesays, 
^  \i6m  f  XYte  ffiflftngfiee  id  hi  exerches,  springing  only  from  ttie' 
wmtftctitt  of  Its  ohjeot^. 

*  There  are  not  t^o  aSsclions  of  the  mind  in  this  striet.and  mete- 
phvstcal  sertse  ;  one  df  which  h  called  Idvc  to  God,  or  Pieivf  and  the 
Otner,  love  to  mimkind,  ot  Benevolence  ;  but  there  it  one  iove»  now 

exett^ed  toward  God,  and  now  toward  mankind' *  Etangehotl 

love  is  a  del^ht  hi  happiiieas ;  or,  io  Other  woids.  Good-will  toWardis 
pewij^itnt  beings  as  capable  of  kapfi^iness/  *    r 

'  If  this  d^nhion  be  accorate,  then^  it  is  Incorrect  to  say,  that 
love  leads  as  to  delight  in  or  desire  the  happiness  of  its  objedt, 
faedatr^  love  U  <  a  deligfct  in  the  bappiness,'  or  adesire  of  the  bap- 
piti^ss^  of  all  petdpient  behrgs.  Again,  thiit  deftnitton  whofijr 
eaidttiles  a  ^etise  of  the  tnbraf  qualities  of  its  olyect,  which  is  the 
IM^  of  the  love  of  moral  esteem  or  appfobatfon.  It  equiUiy 
overboks  the  important  modification  of  love.  Which  con^bts  in 
ghithdde";  cspeciaKy  gratitude  towards  the  Divine'Being,  Whieti 
Hi^Xss  into  the  vcrt  essence  of  piety.  In  fact,  definitions  are 
dattgerotts  tind  tiseie^s  things  in  morals.  In  attempting  to  be 
il»etaphysicitllv  accttrate,  a  writer  often  does  no  ^ore  than  siib- 
stltttfe  a  shtapfe  idea  for  a  Complex  one ;  and  be  is  apt  to  think 
be  has  resolved  the  word  into  i(^  troe  and  -primary  im^mrt. 
When  he  bas  onlv  narrowed  its  tfppltcatton.  Bvery  ohe'knowii, 
WithMl  a  ^cflfrition,  What  is  meant  by  Love ;  yet^  60  essential^ 
diRbiiMt  are  its  exercHtes  fai  relation  to  its  dllfereOt  objects,  thttt 
words  tecoioo  absottttely  requisite  i6  distingutsb  the  di^inct 
iileiBi..  *Dbe  proper  tise  of  a  definition  is,  to  distinguisti :  'mo- 
dem writers  seem  to  use  definitions  chiefly  for  an  opposite  pur- 
pose^ to  dM^i^^We  had  ^most  said,  to  confound.  Dr.  t>Wight 
isfllit  crfteii  t^argeable  with  this  error.  In  the  present  instance, 
however,  it.t)»s  led  bim  to  take  a  partial  vi^  of  the  dubject^  i^nd 
tn  p«se  iiver  ^sMtt  most  important  distinctions. 


• * 


lip^Qr^Aflit  wi  yalimUe  matter,,  ,  J^^lie,  |r(^m«rlliilin 
m  iW'seriDoo  oii  tde  Tiiird  CcrauDwdniaiilt  lMr^.T«i9 
llr.  I>ivi|;bt  obiervjei,  that  this  is  m  m  |q.  wliiob'lMr^.il^ 
ly  any  teiDptation,    la  the  comiviiBtioa,  <if}jm^  M 
usiiially  propose  to  theiqselyes  soma  natural  g«a^i.i 
eojoymeot.    The  pleasare  found  in  profanpf^MW^MolMa  ittoMiia 
foupd,  OQ  the  qQHtrary,  cUefly,  if  mt  wbpll^j  io  ttoiwiilfMi— 
Wbicb  itjnyolv^  aiid  express^:  * .tb(^ fin  is  IhefoaA/ir I^.ti^i 
"^^  We  hay^  been,  much  pleased  with .  the  3erapona  on  Hm^m^ 
batbf  aliboiigh  we  are  not  prepared  to  asseatto/ayarajvofVM' ' 
wbicii  they  comprise,  or  rather  to  every  argiuqent  (^i^bt 
Ward,  in  support  of  his  main  propositions.    Sermon  C^Uk^ 
yiin^  a  specific  refutation  of  the  objections  of  Arohdeama  Jfjti^ 
to  th^  doctrine  of  the  Perpetuity  of  the  Sabbatli..    The  AathoT^ 
exposition  of  Heb.  iv«  0.^  io  which  b^  foUoivs  Dc«  .0«eni 
Pres.  Bdwards,  considering  it  as  containing  adireeitsecrtipfi 
this  point,  will  hardly,  be  admitted,  .by  an  opppacnt  m  a«T 
argument:  th^   passage   is,   oonfessedfy,   extremdj.oiMi 
tlouallystraiped. and  untenable,  as  it  appears  to  us,  iathejnieriiy»^ 
tation  put  on  Hatt.  ix.  14.  If  that  passage,  sointerprfj|ed^4ita««4 

£y  thingi  it  ffould  l>e,  tlie  obligation  oif  koeping'  m  wMklf 
jt  on  the  seventh  day.  The  insertion  of  tlie  Foniih.GMB* 
ipaitflmeiit  in  the  Decalogu^  taken  in  connexion  with  tht^.dfiia 
ration  of  our  Lord,  that  he  <^  came  not  to  destroy  the  JJMv  ^^Md^ 
'vjo  ful6r  it»^*  soppUes,  however,  in  our  opinion,  an  onansiMwUi 
aVff^^ht  in  favour  of  the  ^rpetuity  of  the  phligaliDnk*  Biw 
Dyvi^t  has  ably  exposed  the  singular  futility  and.  im|MpnBly- 
oj  ]^4y^s  reasoning  on  this,  point    The  Apostolic  MAmtB\fm^ 

g^fat^oly  roller  to  the  Ten  Coounandmenta  as  obbgaUiy :  Mm: 
hristiaps ;    of  whlclujthe. Sermon  on  the  Mount  ffiajr.be  ca»* 
sidered  as  almost  a  formal  repromulgation  in  their  :tnie,  sumI 
spiritual  import.    The  First,  Second,  an<l  Fourth  CommaiiA-* 
nitots  are.  not  there  referred  to,  for  the  obvious  reason,  tbalUietB. 
n^iiher  ^eiipired  to  be  explained^  nor  to  he  ienforeedon  Uteohsoevr ' 
apce  pt  ii^e  Jews^  who  dbopvere^  a  hyiK)critioal  nioety  yk  tbeir  sd« 
teblion.tfi  ibe  letter  of  the  Law  re9peotinff.the  Sabbath^  aflbetiiiB.: 
a^'^rieaiejr' reverence  for  the  day  than  our  Lo^d  himaelf*^  JSutahs 
declaration .  that  f|  tbe.S^batb  lyas  miade  for  nwi/*  ^eeoui^to  * 
poii^t,'at  P^IK^eUo  its  uniYersality,  in  oppositiop  jlj^i  pr^papts  UaA^. 
i^^quIjrpQ  Ih^  Jejy,  ind  )iP  ^s. anterior  9rigiaiAli4f6rptteA| ' 
obligation.  ^.    ^.^i  .,,1^  ,  ^..^  i   ■ 

.%  ^m^m  ^r^tt  Paul,  ,CqL.  it  17.  if.|RutkM4V^«citty 
cpiis^crfa.^f  a  virtual  repeal,  jof  tlie  law  of  the  S»UbMb«ot  Uk^' 
p wf^t  riQfparks,  tlif^t  t|ie  word  '*  Sabbath  days,*'  io  tjie  phwml^- 
and  coupled  with  a  reference  to  ^^  tl^  new  moon,^'.  ^evideoUjr 

intends  t)ie,  oifdinary  boliikiys  of  tha  Jews;   froin  wihidbthiBL 

-  •  -  »         * 

/       1  •  >f 
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ftaMMj^poffOM  MlMiilMNMtffttitif  Hie  dVil  ind  befeA«ot)ial  iMdi(j 
#i9lbe(lj9«M9al'MMli',  ti^OciAniiibndAieiitMdy  tob^  itimirti^opyir- 

»f  wttet  Si.  FattI,  Mmaeir  a  J«ir,  and  om  li^fafo  hid%t&tilly 
rm«neilib#44Mrif6«fiilakfaig  Taid  tha  Law,  lAioiild  rwkp&e 
saaAaaniitt  of  the  SaMiath  with  pHNwriptiooa  rdativg  ta  kim^ 
mmmm  ftovi  asaata  and  drinks,  and  oiher  cermnonial  rites.  It  ifei, 
HMiedatr^  afca0iF?ttMe  that,  irith  respect  to  these,  be  arafms, 
Untibejr'were^'asbadow  ^*  or  type  ^  of  things  to  domer;**  wbtbh 
keia^daifia  by  adding,  that  ^  th^  body^*  or  aoti-type  «f  is  of 
^  fibUst/Y  rbis  eonld  not  be  said  in  any  sense  of  the  Decalorue^ 
S»Mrii  fanned  MO  part  of  the  shadowy  or  typieai  S]^tefn,  dnliM 
tfi»  AaMab^Sabbntb  be  considered  as  a  shadow  cf  the  ehri6tia« 
flHMrat  af  onr  Lord's  rtMnrreetian.  In  that  case,  the  oUigfatlM 
oftoeyinglhelliat  day  of  the  week  as  a  sabbaih^  woold  be'strongte 
iosflieA  by  She  very  reason  assigned  by  the  Apostle  far  ttis  stl{t- 
jMsedpboHtiM  of  the  law  of  the  seventh  day.  Wo  ccnueiVe.' 
^maevtr»  thit  the  primevid  institotidn  oF  a  weekly  sabbaih  ts  net 
nlfaiddd  m  ID  this  passdge,  and  for  this  r^soo,  in  addition  tb' 
-tktariinltaady  assigared ;  that  so  far  from  its  forming  jMirt  ctltiii 
UribiMmyohe  of  bcoAq[;e  wbteh,  St.  Peter  says,  the  Jewi( 
tUaoaslvoa  weve  not  able  to  bear,  and  from  which  St.  Paul 
witf  so  aotieitoii»  that,  the  Geottte  conTcrts  should  be  frc^ 
-^^^tipjidiAbatiL  Was,  both  inaoyil  and  a  r^gioiui  respe^,^ 
iaoatiaiabmiHvikge»  It  was,  as  Pr»  Qwisbt  remariLS,  .>  ^' 
^livatlfoap^itiio  bcgiQUtolp,*— a  day  of  general  release  from'Ubpor^ 
bolbJtafOiin«atodbteat,attin9titatioii  irf  the  most  bene6cettt  dia^ 
rhmarp worthy  of  4bc  Creator,  and  bearing  the  stamp  of  the  IN* 
▼•ft«|HMOg«tMre )  '*  madefar  tean,**  kM\  DOtt>nly  ^  hallowett^^ 
bos  t^fblSB^di'^  Hadthe  Sabbath  been  abrogated,  then,  tb«  piiVi-' 
lagoeuot'titiii  Ohristian  would  hate  been  rendered  inferi<^r  to  tfaoso 
of  illni*ilew^  awd  4bat  in  a  most'  ilBportanl '  respect.  '  For  such  a'^ 
d||Kiaation^  Ms  emanoipatioD  from  the 'whdfe  yoke  of  Jbdatssl 
wakMuftive  preS^tefd  ah  inadei({nate  et|QTtal^ttt-  It  WM  no! 
«<«lNuhMi(,'*  But  a  iubstantialTtelity,  and  as  linch,  H  is  P^fbeiif-  ' 
asddiin  '^lii^Lord'^  dny/'  od  wbibR,  aS  ^  t^e  day  Afch 'iiie ' 
^fAdnihns^'  tMiie^rtAa  nbt  man,^eai^e  caUMnik>o  to  ^^rjf; 
^  juice  and  be  g^/*  ^/^'  «di 

^Falw«0iUeiMs  that  the  orighial  iiisti6itipn  6t  the  ^V^affi'ii 
toM  foiwd  Ezod.  xTi.  ^^.    In  ansW0f  to UiHi 0r:  £[)Kij|n(\' 
fqlfliMwi at guicsp  that  the  dirision  of  time  into  W^eks,;  tbdathnifo 
b<(dfe«pwriously  known  to  the  I^rfetf^lites;  ffbd' tills  sd^emiB  al, 
dnridiito  lime,  tllere  is  e1rer¥  reason  to  suppdse,  if  k  may  not  be 
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cMainl?  nthered  from  the  Mosaic  account  of  (he  CreatioD,  iky 
Moeit^HOBi.G^dhiiiiaelf^  But  if  so,  the eonsecralioD  of  the 
iawnlh  day,  which  forma  the  ▼ery  oaiiac  of  that  division,  or  the 
»|kriiDat7  reason  for  it,  vrouW  seem  tohave  had  a  contemporaty 
<ttMil.  Besides,  the  passage  in  qaes'tioa  afibrds  a  presumptioo, 
thfti  the  institution  was  previously  knownilb  the  people-^  When 
^SQine  ^f  tbett  went  out  on  theseventh  day  to  gatber.nianaay  the 
^imgnage  of  God  in  the  mouth  of  Moses  was,  ''  Hofo  hmg  re- 
,**  fuse  ve  to  keep  my  commandments  and  my  laws  ?" — a  reproof 
jubifibfl^M  not.  appear  to  point  to  the  hreacb  of  a  recent  aud 
QDV^I  appointment.  • 

The  whole  of  Sermon  CIX,  4s  highly  deserving  of  atteii- 
•the  perusal:  it  illustrates  the  . pre-eminent  'wisd/om  of, this 
Divine  institution.  Among  the  subordinate  and  indirect  bene- 
^  lurisiiig  from  (he  appointmet>t  of  a  Sabbatli,  tiie  Author 
j))W»t0  out  its  usefulness  in  promoting  neainemi  alid  deanU- 
neUf  especially  among  the  inferior  classes;  the  prevalence  of 
these  qualities  bearing  almost  uniformly  a  proportion  to  the  re- 
gard which  is  paid  to  its  observance.  Closely  connected  with 
tbia^is  its  tendency  to  promote  a  uoftneM  and  civUii^of  wuMa^-- 
nerty  abating  the  haughtiness  of  the  rich,  ]>utting  down,  iu  a 
sense,  in  the  House  of  God,  where  all  are  ou  a  level,  the  mighty 
from  their-  seats,  and  exalting  them  ,of  low  degree.  Its  impor- 
tance is  inestimable  *  as  the  only  mean  ever  demeed  ofcom^ 
^  municctiiny  important  instruction  to  the  great  maqft  of  maii* 
«  hind: 

•  As  the  knowledge  itself  is  more  valuable,  so,  the  Sabbath  furnishes 
means  of  obtaining  it;  which  are  far  cheaper^  and  far  iwwre  efficnciaus 
then  were  ever  furnished  by  any  other  institution.  HIS)^,  on'  a  day 
devoted  to  no  employment  but  the  gaining  of  this  knowledge,  and  th^ 

KHbraiance  of  those  religious  duties  wluch  unite  vrath  it  in  perfect 
ni»ony,^n  *  a  >place  convenient  and  sacred, — on  an  oocaAon  in- 
finitely ioiporcanU— -and  with  the  strong  power  of  sympathy  to  aid 
^i|d  ^flapress, — a  thousand  persons  are  taught  the  be^t  of  all  knowledge, 

V  f '  The.impQrtanceof.ihe  law  of  the  Sabbath^  as  exempting  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  time  from  the  operation  of  commercial  demand,  and  set* 
|JD^  at,  liberty  on  that.dsy.sn  indefinite  quantity  of  labour  cottyrect 
wmch,  is  i^vailable  for  ^e  purposes  of  charity^  has  been  signally  illus- 
trated by  the  Sunday.  School  system.  These  schools  provide  the 
poorest  of  the  population  with  an  education  which  is  not  merely  gra.- 
tnitous,  but  costs  the  pupil  or  the  parent  no  time ;  a  most  important 
emiideration  where,  on  other  days,  the  time  of  children  is  a  market* 
ahl^'tonltnodfty.  To  this,  we  had  occasion  to  advert  in  our  remarks 
o«  Air.  Broogham's' Bill  (Edecticibr  March,  1821.  p.  ^4).  Btit 
ftrisaadmed  .a-proper  place  for  again  adverting  to  a  pohut  whien  bears 
io  directly  upon  tue  political  importance  of  the  Sabbath. 
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tM  most  viseM  to<  ^amselvet,  and  the  niMt  beMfidil  WakMnAf^tbt 
a  lew  8III11  than  vawt  be  eeqpended  by  a  tvi^ciilietfi  pan  xrf'.tMfc wan- 
ber  in  order  to  obtaip  the  Mi^e  ios^UGtionras.tlti^.  No  4eviM'afiihe 
heatheo  philosppbersy  ,or  of  modern  lo^delSf.ipreetfy -af- tfieyilwiwe 
boasted  of  their.irisdom  canbecompared^iu  toit«.u^ttlma9»  ^m  ^ih* 

'To  which  IS  to  be  added, that  the  S^ibbiith-contribcrtes  tiitiV#- 
salljr^und  in  a  pre-'eminent  dee^i^ee,  to  the  blessings'  of  pea^'MH 
social  order.  The  direct  arid  ptimary  benefits  aTisinef  Trbm  Hfiie 
Ifistittttion  are  of  a  stiU  hig^her  character.     ^  The  S^bbic^h  Wllfe 

*  ^reat  means  of  preserving^  in  the  world,  the  kno^edge  and'Wb 
•' wdrshipof  the  one  living  and  trite  God/,  Whercfver  tlie  Sab- 
^' bath  is  not,  theri;  is  no  worship,  noVeKgion;  roan  f<Mrg^s  CTptly 

*  and  God  forsakes  man.'  -    '-^M 
As  a  day  of  rest,  the  Sabbilth  is  a  political  {^tf  vitege  M^^Mib 

ino^t  invalusbl^  kind  to  the  labouring  classcis  ;  and  itsp^p^t^JT 
must  be  regarded  as  not  less  immediately  altKibtrtfthte  te^^'flt^ 
merciful  ProVidehce  of  God,  than  its  origind  InstitoVioH  H  ta  tHb 
Diving  appointment;  *  It  bears  upon  it  none  of  the  chartictefS^W 
hmnan  poKcy':  it  ^eems  rather  to  trench  upoh  fhe^pretk^gUtSfr^f 
and  cross  the- selfish  interests  of  that  class  Who  havc^  h'ad'VHb 
niakthg  of  human  laws.  It  is  a  barrier  raised  against  the  rapa- 
cious encroachments  of  the  rich  upon  the  time  and  labour  of  iHe 
working 'classes,  ^ho,  wefe.it  not  for  this 'blessed  institutf6^, 
would  soon  be  reduced  to  work  all  the  seven  days  for  the  satoe 
Yfiges  which  they  now  earn  by  the  labour  of  six.^  The  conduct 
of  the  opulent  even  in  this  country,  slie^ws  that  oo  MOQtion  in- 
ferjor  to  (Uat  of  Oiyioe  appointment,  could  have  secured  this 
beneficent  ooneesaioH.  Were  it  left  to  them,  the  means  and  ike 
Opportunity,  of  becoming  religious,  would  not  long  be  left  wiithili 
the^reiK^h  of  the  great  mass  of  mankind.  As  it  is,  the  Divine 
boon  is  rendered  to  a  great  extent  nugatory,  the  lower  classed 
being'  ignorantly  and  wickedly  ready  to  part  with  their,  Uftb- 
rigbt,  if  their  betters  hold  out  the  temptation  of  a  price,  and  the 
laws  tolerate  the  illicit  bargain  ;  and  thus,  the  day  of  rest  be* 
comes  sacrificed  to  .the  necessities  of  the  poor  and  the  profligdc; 
of  the  wealthy.  ,  '  * 

.  Among  *  the  ordinary  means  of  grac^^  Dr.  Qwii^ht  ,wf^li 
groat  propriety  devotes  two  Sermons  to  the  subject  of  *  Religiou^ 
'  Education.'  In  the  first  of  these,  he  refutes  the  misciiievopa 
sophistry  of  the  objections  which  have  been  urged  againsit  t)w| 
Cbristiab  duty.  The  remark  is  obvioutu,  although  some,  p<inim« 
have  been  found  to  question  it,  that  '  if  children  aro  nottedufiHR 
'  ted  iM  just  moral  principles,  they  will,  of  course,  imbibe*  Iboie 
^  which  are  false.'     But  '.  the  abettors  of  the  opposite  aohaoMii^ 


opposite 
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harc  gtMrtMy  mtitfMlad  a  yadiilir  MlMtddtt^lo  yi^riiMr^MMiN*' 
seto««'  of  Aha  education  of  «biklMi ;   Md  tlkme  'pdrmmiA'  f^^ 
z§Sm%  the  greetest  anxiety  that  their  AildrHi  aIhniM  not  be  Mie«  ' 
judt^d  in  tvHmt  of  thktb^  iare  pattieolarly  oaiPefhl  Ih  «t)r^ifgcMii<"  * 
wf  «m  opMsite  hias,  and  kl  tttDh$ng  theaor  what  they  atfi  pM  fo 
bj^eve.    Dr.  D  wight  remarks  very  fbrdbly,  that  ^  VirtM  tr%« 

*  attfiple  indlvtai&le  tUog*,  and  laiiatt  tbereforoa  ^idat,  ^a«4.  Ito  • 
^ .  taucht  eiitirei  or  not  at  alt*    He  aflBmis^  howeye»t  ndtor^Mp^^* 
nmwa  oader  tbia  bead,  that  it  ia  impoeaiUe  a  man  rfkMld  Wk 
QM  bl  iiimeYoleaeey  who  ia  not  a  man  of  piety*    Thia1Mr>ih^^ 
reoMciled  wit|i  experience,  only  by  denying  tbe  piirKf  of  iMtan^'^ 
Which  prompta  tbe  beneYokot  exertions  of  iodivMnala  nhm  jfi^^' 
no  paaoii  of  a  reverenoe  for  the  Divine  Author  of  Revdblipn* 
l^nt  e^tan  tben»  ita  propriety  ia  qneatfonaMe ;  and^pmalienahtn*. 
ateerti^n*  cl  thb  kind  are  of  very  doubtful  utililv«    I'hn^ttnUi' 
poaitiant  however,  ia  incooteetiUy  true }  that  *  n  cbH#Mi-  mn^ 
y  not  ieligioiialy  educated,  they  wiU»  ioatead  of  being.eai|did»  'fc^ 

*  alfongly  pr^udieed  agaiiiat  Cbriatiaoity :'  tbe  Ttry  wast  atf: 
oaadoutf  wbtt^  the  otjector  profesaedly  dCBifoa  to  piifuni^^^ill- 
esiat  in  the  bigbeat  degree.    '  Tbua  the  aohenHi  <Mhaifr  4latli;« 

*  niKl  finatraiea  the  only  purpoae  Cir  whtaly  it  laprepoadAc*    Tt^ 

JkjtiOm  adda^  and  he  W  moat  ampk  <^>pert«niiian off  ohnira^- 

t^ :  .  .  ■; 

.  I 
'  AflMng  dl  the  infidels  whom  I  hsTO  known,  I  do  not  recollect  an 

mdtviHnsI  #he  appeared  to  me  to  haye  (ixamined  thorousblj  e^eo  th^" 
iftJUsiisBS  of  inMeh  against  tbe  Scriptures ;  much  less  tbe  arganienia 
wnacllhavei  been  adduced  by  Christians  in  support  of^lbeir  t]ivin^« 
esMa^  1  do  net  remember  ene  who  appeared  to  haye  hrtwaiinntcd 
mAt  aarieus  atlentioni  the  tratb,  evioenee,  or  exceBenee  sf  ilm 
docbrines  they  contain.  So  far  as  my  knowledffe  extends,  ibcy  hewe 
all  n^c^d  them  bnib  in  the  gnuv  Aod  witoout .  a  su^pla.  ^''fM^ 
inqulrv.'  '  € 

'4r:        tr    .11* 

Fifflher,  'ehiMren,  bowerer  reKglottsly  edneatad,' 
V4hbik  IM  favetftfaMy  of  Obriatianity,  nnd,  in  tfah  aense, 

*  be  prejnAded.'  Lastly,  tbe  Author  addncea  in  proof' c^ 
dkity,  4be  express  cmMiakid  of  Gkxl  The  molif^  ioiiry«i«»> 
lannanoe  supplied  by  the  Divine  promiae,  togetbek*  Isilk^  vfa^ 
•lamier  in  which  tbe  rehgioua  education  of  cbHdren  8bonkl<W 
oendneted,  Ibrm  tbe  subject  of  the  eilening  eentoon.^^Dr.  DwigM 
doeansft,  boweaer,  in  aatieing  the  ofajMlisnaof  inAdeia^  faU^ 
WMHt  the  fliore  pbnaible  arguments  of  tieafc  who  ajj^jcl  laserely^ 
t^leneUngcyMlen  oenuneiipeaMene  nf  DMn*  ttWilJi^HIp 
wthw  aiiitna  <o<iwDnr  mseh^n  objaeihNi,*  indeed,  by  maiainmii^ 
llMit  'ibe  aWbhamnMly  nhinUie  tatghi,'^  Md  tintiioliiiMW 
il^iiwi  ahQiiM*ft«i»gieri^itb  them  in  the  iiatnmti«i  of  dSl^' 


«!♦! 


mote  ^plMOty  «W;  bf d.  iiiitor#d  oiciro  largely  Jiilfi  lU^  9lildll^  ^ v» 
we.4a  not  tpprebeod  thai^  from  bifi  opiniiHi,  properly  quajiMtiy  r 
vf^aboidd  ml  upder  any  aeoemty  of  expi»aaMig  gyip^  dm^if^,;, 
Oiiiitii».i«(fre«liog  piW^  W^  b»l^  li9^6Ter,  alramly  pu(..oo.jrfl*«. 
cord  #tir  imluroai  p^timeals  in  ooticiug  Mn  HaiffkiiHi^f  ]^9WHP*,ri 
tatioo  Ml  TtadiiM^B,.  {£olec(i&  ReYi«if»  for  Feb,  1920^,  and  tp  .t 
tbaii  p(^p«r«  vf^taka  the  liberty  of  reoallifig  Ibe  aUentiiviiof  tbwn  « 
f«adtr9'«ll^nM^«»b  ^-PMiwie  Ibe  aijOntett.  .       ^ 

Xbl^m^  Mii^  aAMerjakiitf  furttitf  oUi4iao.a«d;diaeMMk>t 

bgfcttBiMii  'Wm  mm^wlneUfi^  chm,  om*  sojioe  af  Ibia/valuAsai 

bWlpook.).  i)ffhap%^  thA faHtar  wbMim  do.aeli  exhibit $ILf^imm^-. 

niiirlw««^ofea0»a»d  piwIbuiMl  Ibbikbifh  oare&il  deBbaiptihilltw 

aod  iHllttecltiilaoerg]^  wliioh  are  so  ceaepicuoiia  ii  tbe'^Mdycr 

paHl  <f  Ibe  aerfoa ;  but  we  beailate.in  even  expreasiag  an  optniMf 

of  thflirootoparatireTalue,  wbicb  vay  aoond  likedispiaragrawols^ 

TIk^  anty^ta  of  the  latter  Tolnmesj  though  of  the  highest  plier«F 

tioal  impprtwoPt  did  npt  equally  call  for  tbe  ditphy.  of  A\»  ^ 

Alittior!*  very^  superior  povecs),  of  niudi.  aad  aiay>  oa  thaA  mh  « 

cefiatt  bay»ttei(»i  leas  dUi^tJiy  labouM^    Soi  thia,  tbe  AuAbfcVo 

niMliMoiNit.Mfmtif^aa  wdi  satlafactorilyr  apak|^«ii^    Ttmm  alto 

iMiiy  piilipiilar  diaoe«waa»  bo^weir^i  ef  imiiiwil  Taliit^  jMid  * 

tb^i^iiMaaarieaiWittbe^  aatbaaiai  i«  pfopacHoa  m  ii  iia  mmIA 

the  roljeet  of  atteatiTo  and  reiteraled  pemsal.    As  a  bodypaii 

Dtvinily,  and  as  a  code  of  Chrktiao  morals,  it  fbrois  as  invfdiii* 

abfe  adeessioB  to  the  Thieological  BAUbtkectM. 


-  — 


ArU  Vni.  ,4  B.efilff  to  the  primp0l  Oly^ctums  od^ane^diM  Ooib^ 
and  di^  agauut  the  Framemork'kMtkers*  Friemtl^  .JMiefS^y 
ciet^^  By  the  author  of  '*  The  Appeal"  Svo,  p^  32..  piioe  U» 
LqpD^qUt  1821...  .  >>fy 

N  bbr  Number  for  January  1820,  we  reriewed  a  siHall  paixt«f| 
pUet,  written  by  tbe  Rct.  Robert  HaUj  on  tbe  subject  of  ibe^ 
iMBtler  FraBiework-kmttera*  Fund;  and  we Jntrodoe^  tf-by 
aatatemeot  of  the  drciMnatanaes  which  had  ledta  it&pttbKoMlda/ 
Other  looal  Jtracte  had,  evea  ai  that  tirne^  beed  ^MibUied.  with 
referenoa  to  4faa  aewe  traqaactions ;  bul^.  tiioiigli  tfae.graiitaai 
pactWof  them  ley  wkhiaeur  teaeh,  wa*di4  not  feel  ilr  neeamapyt 
t».eaaflrd.;OiirifHige  by  a  nttatian  of  their  tkleau.  Tbera><wa%i 
hamasUyiMte  wbicb  we  miffht  ha^ej  seboled  ftemtibe:  laimdj  ae 
irriMsa^b^aiaeatiwm^oCidoqaeBt  iei9iin9<9  saMetfmast^itwniyi 
biydiesrenPMghli  bntahrayauiyaga  wliteBieai|  sncbipvMkMi 
ai^leal tbitbe  better  uympaAwa  of.maidpnd^    ItlMas^aiibwttha^ 
qHJamaiawlartjiiM^  tluftaM<fialdaddtiK^tbft«aMas«6  ■rmrijla 


27S  Hall^  Reply  to  Cohhett. 

^  value  of  human  labour^  in  Lettern  to'T.  F,  Buxton^  tS^q, 
"  'M.  P/'  Aod  we  shall  now  fSTratify  ouraeives  by  inserting  an 
extract  which  may  afibrd  a  specimen  of  its  style,  and  which  con- 
nects itsielfy  by  a /ier»ofia{  reference,  both  with  the  Author  and 
the  subject  of  (be  pamphlet  ihe  title  of  which  stands  at  the  bead 
of  this  article. 

*  Labour  ought  to  be  considered  in  the  eye  of  law  as  Property  ;  Ch  e 
pbor  have  no  other,  and  it  should  be  regarded  as  sacfed.^-The  depriva- 
tion of  labour  is  more  mischievous,  and  demands  severer  penal  ties,  than 
thb  depreciation  of  the  current  coin,— -it  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the 
most  flagitious  of  all  felonies.  But  it  is  on  sir^le  crimes, — on  pettj  i^ 
gressions,  that  all  the  rigours  of  human  law  are  exhausteo.  '  Ome 
murder  makes  a  villain,  mUUons  a  hero/  Here  too  the  strong  lan- 
guage of  the  satirist  is  as  strictly  applicable.  O^tf  petty  th^ft  will  br^og 
the  culprit  to  the  gallows,  whilst  robberies  en  masses  which  impoverish 
and  bring  millions  to  ruin,  are  subject  to  no  legal  reprehension. 

*  But  let  us  observe  how  ecclesiastical  censures  will  affect  this  class 
of  offenders,  who  are  out  of  the  reach  of  the  secular  arm.  We  will 
imagine  them  to  be  brought  within  the  sound  of  a  warning  voice,  as 
bold  and  faithful  as  that  of  the  Baptist  in  the  wilderness  of  Judea — 
The  preacher  may  have  been  long  admired  for  the  transcendent 
powers  of  his  eloquence,  and  the  sublimity  of  his  genius,  and  whilst 
they  point  at  speculative  errors,  and  at  generalities  only,  the  vivid 
fluhes  of  his  genius,  and  the  grand  reverberations  of  his  eloquence 
are  observed  with  as  much  complacency  as  the  distant  innoxious 
storm.     Buti  when  he  directs  his  artillery  against  individual  sins; 


all  the  terrors  both  of  the  Law  and  the  Gospel  in  their  most  appalling^ 
forms,  against  the  defrauders  of  the  poor  and  needy; — arraigning  them  at 
the  bar  of  conscience,  and  forestalling  the  dreadful  sentence  recorded 
against  the  rich  oppressors;  warning  them  that  their  ill-gotten  wealth 
shall  witness  against  them  in  th&great  day  of  retribution,  and  *  consume 
<  .their  flesh  as  it  were  fire  ;'  then  there  will  be  an  end  of  his  popu* 
larity: — the  crowded  ranks  of  his  admirers  will  be  broken,  and  cen- 
sure and  obloquy  will  succeed  unqualified  praise.  Or,  if  no  such  con- 
sequence should  follow,  it  \s  not  because  his  remonstrances  have 
taken  eflfect,  and  are  working  reformation  as  well  as  conviction ; — no, 

the  individuals  most  implicated  are  cased  in  invincible  armour  ; 

the  arrows,  however  painted,  strike  not  the  conscience,  because  each 
individual  wards  them  from  his  own,  and  directs  them  to  his  neigh* 
hour's  bosom. — Even  the  Royal  Prophet,  whilst  in  the  commission  of 
crimes  the  most  atrocious,  was  so  insensible  of  his  own  enormiiies,  as 
to  condemn  his  neighbour  to  death  for  an  act  of  oppression,  which 
Ic^t  all  its  guilt  in  comparison  with  his  own. ' 

•  There  was  another  publication  on  the  same  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, distinguished  by  purity  of  intention  and  humane  feeling,  but 
not  fenmrkable  for  etrong  reasoning  or  vigoronft  coropositiofi. 


Hairs  Beply  to  Cohheil.  S79 

On  this  unfortunate '  tract,  JMfr.  Cobbett,  for  reasons  which  it  is 
not  needful  to  analyse,  fastened  with  bis  usual  energy ;  and 
ayaiiing  himself  of  some  singularly  weak  paragraphs,  made  a 
fierce  attack,  not  only  on  the  defenders  of  the  ^'  Friendly  So* 
*'  ciety/'  but  on  the  system  of  association  itself.  There  was  a 
mixture  of  boldness  and  speciousness  in  his  address,  which  prcr- 
duced  a  considerable  effect  \  and  it  was  felt  expedient,  that  some 
competent  writer  should  take  up  the  discussion,  in  order  to 
counteract  the  impression  which  had  been  made,  not  upon  the 
workmen,  but  on  such  of  the  masters  as  had  viewed  the  pro- 
gress of  the  system  with  dislike,  and  were  now  glad  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  services  of  this  unexpected  ally. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Hall  has  again  come  for- 
ward, and,  in  this  admirably  written  pamphlet,  has  reinforced 
his  former  positions,  with  great  strength  of  argument,  and  in  his 
own  peculiar  and  exquisite  style.  As  we  feel  no  disposition  to 
mingle  as  partisans  in  the  contest,  our  present  business  will  be 
to  supply  such  extracts  as  may  vindicate  the  encomium  we  have 
expressed,  and  excite  our  readers  to  a  perusal  of  the  whole. — 
Id  some  of  the  tracts  for  which  this  business  has  given  occasion^ 
the  legal  penalties  connected  with  combination  had  been  held  up 
in  terrorem.  This  is  put  aside  in  the  following  masterly  para- 
graph. 

*  Since  in  the  case  before  us,  it  is  the  surplus  of  labour  alone  which 
affords  tbe  facility  of  effecting  a  depression  so  destructive,  by  obliging 
those  who  are  unemployed  to  engage  themselves  at  a  price  by  wnich 
they  could  not  live,  the  object  of  the  U7iion  is  simply  to  takeaway 
that  necessity,  by  withdrawing  that  portion  of  redundant  labour  which 
produced  it ;  a  mode  of  proceeding  perfectly  analogous  to  that  wliich 
takes  place  iti'  every  branch  of  trade  and  manufacture.  He  miJio  is 
engaged  in  these,  endeavours  invariably  to  adjust  the  extent  of  the 
supply  to  the  demand :  if  his  capital  enables  him,  he  withholds  his 
commodities  from  the  market  when  it  is  glutted,  and  reproduces  them 
when  they  are  more  eagerly  called  for.  is  there  any  principle  of  po- 
litical economy  conceived  to  be  violated  by  this  discretionary  power  of 
the*  manufacturer  to  adjust  his  productions  to  his  demand— to  withdraw 
them  from  the  market  at  his  pleasure,  when  he  foresees  their  sale  will 
fetch  no  adequate  returns  ?  But  this,  mutatis  mutandis,  or  with  a 
slight  change  of  names,  is  exactly  the  case  under  present  discussion. 
The  labour  and  skill  of  the  mechanic  or  the  artist,  constitute  the  arti- 
cle he  has  to  dispose  of;  and  the  Framework-knitters'  Fund,  against 
which  such  a  clamour  has  been  raised  by  interested  and  designing  men, 
is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  provision  for  withholding  such  a  portion 
of  that  article,  as  he  perceives  cannot  be  employed  without  ruinous 
consequences.  If  the  principles  of  political  economy  are  those  of  jus- 
tice and  common  sense,  they  will  authorise  no  more  interference  with 
the  labouring  mechanic,  than  with  the  tradesman  or  mannfaetureft : 
and  if  the  manufacturer  is  not  compelled  to  dispose  of  his  productions 
on  destructive  terms^  why  should  the  mechanic  be  obliged  thusto4is« 
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MtoHiriiiftlibdiir?    ft  wBttoidiMirM|gdl,  toll  ^ 

•petDecbaDic  to  adjust  his  labour  to  the  daaund^  tbaa  il  tt^ftr^^ 
mannftctqw  to  regolale  hit  lupply  hj  the  ttate  of  the  mriuli  hot 
this  is  a  distinct  consideration :  the  Framework-knitters'  Pood  iacae- 
triVed  with  a  view  to  obTiate  this  difficoHj ;  it  has  abeadjr  done  it  te-a 
l^reat  degree,  and  nothing  but  a  more  gener^  co*opereti6o  of  Ac 
workmen,  and  of  parishes,  is  wanted  to  enable  thueoi  to  kirniiwliic  it 
'{^together/    p.  6,  9. 

,Mr.  Cobbett  badorpntlv  recommended  to  the  Yrimemtmkr 
knittere  to  abandon  their  fund,  and  to  depend  upon  the 
urates.    To  this  it  is  forcibly  replied  : 

«  If  the  Framework-knitters'  Unkm  is  dissebed,  it  is^ 
•Hewed,  wages  wOl  sink  still  lower,  nor  can  anj  limits  lie 
which  they  may  not  descend.  Before  its  fiMinatioo,  neailf  ialf  the 
subsistence  of  the  workmen  was  drawn  iWmk  the  parkhea.  ar,  iibelhar 
'woitls,  firom  the  public  But  what  more  monstrous  can  tteoanftited, 
thiin  a  manoikcture  carried  on  at  the  public  expense,  bat  not  ibr  the 
'pubfic  benefit,  where  all  the  profits  are  appropriated  to  one  dasLsiplien 
Hf  fetmimf  white  the  poblie  are  taxed  to  an  enormom  amount  to 
-abte  a  fiMr  indivkloals  to  seeore  to  themsalfes  these  atffanlagiM? 
theteaii  anoaoMly  in  the  seeiai  system  nmre  predigiote  thm  Hds, 
mott  pregnant  with  the  BMistaiarining  oonseqoeooes  ?  Is  it  a 
enermi^,  let  me  ask,  to  be  compelld  to  sopporl  anomerewsbewt  of 
sinecuristS)  pensioners,  and  **  eaters  of  taxes,**  to  use  die  .elegaat 
phraseology  of  Mr.  Cobbett,  than  to  nay  half  the  wa^es  of  en  ex* 
tensive  manuftcturO)  without  deriving  from  it  one  &rthmg  of  profiV 
wfaiieitweUaoata  putrid  stream  of  pauperism  which  OTerflovii^  the 
Isnd  !*  Mr.  Cobbett  perhaps  sees  nothing  in  such  a  slate  rep^gnaat 
ko  his  feelings :  in  the  despair  of  the  poor,  and  the  utter  mcttnb^sF 
tfie  parish^  to  relieve  their  wants,  he  seems  to  exult,  as  Ae  nnBile 
prognostic  of  some  great  convukiDn ;  but  there  are  thflM^  aibd  I  hope 
not  sf  feWf  who  will  contemplate  such  a  prospect  with  limnotJ 

aui*.  IS. 

After  havioq^  repeHed  the  Tarioaa  argamenta'  bros^^t  fcr wid 
agaiofltthe  Unio»  from  different  ^arterai  the  Writer  of  Ibepiv^ 
aent  tract  tttrns  upon  Cobbett  himself  in  fll6  IbMe^rtUg  laiiHiiMy, 
Iban  which^  we  know  of  nothing  more  eloquene  and  iiti)nMiiivem 
the  Philippi<^  or  the  CatttintMittns. 

*  These,  and  such  like  extravagancies  will  his  qake  sffffirieal  to 
sat<i^  (he  reader,  that  he  is  a  popular  dedaimer,  not  a  phikaopher ; 
a  fii^clMnd,  not  a  Idininary.    He  emiftB  &e  and  smolie  in  a' 
like  ft  volcanOf  but  the  whole  eibct  is  to  desolate^  nal  to 
Bis  principd  artifice  censisto  in  the  exhibition  of  a  few 
bold  generaiitiesy  which  he  iUustrates  and  confines  by  «  fm^fnmh^ai^ 
ftfit%  culled  ibr  his  purpose*  without  the  s)ighteBt  altaa|Bt.#  ihit 
putient  inductbtt  and  inquiry,  which  akme  lead  to  solid  and  insafiil 
results.    Shrewd,^  intemperate^  presumptuous*  canries^  of  the  .^di 
of  his  representations,  and  indiftrent  to  their  consequences,  provided 
ihajr  make  an  irapressiooy  he  is  well  qualified,  it  must  be  cjunwsssdj  by 


Air.Mi  ^JemAm^  hk  ftdmti,  bj  bi$  MaquntftoRP  Mle  sad  jpB«». 
:4B^^^i|lirtti  ^  ib.tf  91^  l)e'«siiitt0K*  Uk^m^  HdamliH  la^xfite^ 
ioBuiTfCiiaii,  A&felyfhemoB  •0f-l1ie'MiQl^«^<'tbe4iQM9r«d<iaDiuirck 
.«f  the  blind.''.  ?{ii0  alridttreey  boWever^  M4he  tiycqBde>  caarider- 
^itiou  «iQ  ||ref99il'Wkb  jbstruetioa  it  >wm  Aot  hit  af^igiito^QQma^BX^ 
rfitlk^  .WMf^¥«J^:.tb^  4«ib«bi¥M4»  «f .(bis  Qoun^  iimy  tiyok  pf  Jte 
,riil|pfTrifk  ii^'ttfJ?'  pnioii^  4f  plaialy  foresees  in  tbe  (iH)i]sequeiieei[ipr 
Ub  i^iirey  the  matenats  of  ferocious  delight ;  be  sees  wnbout  the- 
of  insginition  ap  ^inundation  of  miseijes  to  fpHov,  paupers*  crowok 
'^Itnousands  totfie'doo!^  of  bverseersi  pa^ishei 'dttoaa^fed  aaA 
^xHf  (bb'-poi^  'damoarfng  for  bread  Wnieh  cannot  be  giftt 
Chetn,  and  rushing  upon  the  j^nC  of  tfiebajonef  ho  fkwA ^  :nMt# 
^tmlr  amhliMmng^Mb;  tbe  comneMeiDeat^Qf  Al^imiir^.m  .• 
^VQpfdywbi4>lbe<boflatilMfU|goraased  ibe.At¥9t|eit#  ivj^nm* /wli|f|||^ 
^i^Mijkgkmta  tbaiJnalahle^  tppnoslraifB  a\\  Omt  is.grj^  <4i^d^^ 
mdiU^^  pj)iiffr4b«  tfdmtiw  of  fulnre  den^gognpep.  . 

fthmfi'  MHpbM  wWihAii  Cataline  rdoiced.  I^Qt  the  friends  jof 
mi  4od  ocder  tb^n,  l«t  ,tbe  landed  proprietor  espec^lly,  .talifip 
mfffMMLt.thflQT  fltaad.upQn  tbe  brU»k  of  a  precipice,  fl*oin  vhicb  if 
ibegr.siiibv  themselves,  to  be  precipitated»  it  will  be  no  sm^  c^ggHk^Ar 
•tion.  pf  their  oalamitj  to  peK^e  the  ease  with  wbieh.it  nugbt  luwjis 
4>e^prefveDtq4;. together  wiUi  the  cpntemptible  ageiiejr*  ^d.tbis 
4iiil^  sofihisUyy  wbich  accelerated  their  oNrertbro|«r.  If  it  ^  aom^ 
iCOQeolatioo  to-cbe  faUfOn  to  have  perished  by  a  noble  band,,  the  J9di§- 
mty  ^  being  bafled  and  deluded  by  tbe  Author  of  .the, E^itM|l 
Jt^^iaMiv  JMiatibe  meaeilmmilialing  than  words  .can  gxfjBS^*    , 


'**- 


we  relnctantly  abstain,  we  can  afibrd  foooi  for"  but 
oq^\eilrjEMSt^iDprey  in  ifhjch  l^r.  Hall.airowa  hid  ^ndiiniBisbdd 
jpij^Uiwy^  |o  tbje  icause  wbicb  be^ao  clqciueiiUjr  advocaled  at  tfa^ 
4SD|]|9e9^q)g^t  of  b^  public  life;^  '. 

.  /  If  ffi^uld  be  thougbt  to;ltave  trefl^  Mr.  .Ce^tt.i^tk  |qo 
tmdH  seierity,  be  wishes  it  to  )j^  clearly  imderstood,  that  his  censure 
%  inno  dqpraeft^unded.on^^eiprsrfessed-attedinieBt  of  tbatuWfiter 
to  Am  paqse  of  reform.  .Edivsatedintbe  principles  of  Mr.  fox,.  ^ 
^^WPHfiJ^  tha  earliest  and  best  days  of  Mr.PSltf  to  which  advaocuig 
jeMjnd  experience  have  increased  his  attachment,  it  is  impoaijble 
be  fhoyld  e^tertain  a  doubt  ithat  JEtn  important  reform  in  our  .repre- 
iantatiqia,  ia  easentiallj  connected  with  the  freedom,^ the  gloiy,  apd 
'tM^1mp^iyB96  pr the  Britiah  Enjpire.'  p.  2».  ' 

viOo«4|Ml  irliolcy  4bom*>  ne.greaay  pr^Pi])lr.  tlMV^  (Ak^f  7 
•tiMl^iMOMiMOiS>>t .i»  Mttthat  wevUke ^q latter.  1i;§9»^  but  we 
iioiMr  more :  .wmdfiVke*  oamKitt.beipfa«aited  mkliP  sgCMtifyia^r 
^^Mofiii^vi  AUog  >  a  wifffatt  ..^w)irf«f«M«aiipaiur.  (p^^M^Mmi^ 


^  V. 


J6i.  kts  Pint  Impmulttm  m  n  Tour  iqnN  i)uf  ConAnMHt,  to  tbr 
^^'BAm^ti  18I8«  tbroii^  PMv  of  laly^  SwiiaerlBi^t  the  Bor* 
•'  dAftof-GMDiafpndmPartof  FreocfaFbnden.  By  liiarittuae 
^'':i9dlw»'^fii.  p|i;  S71S.  Loik1«ii«  181& 

TEDS  ist  on  the  whole,  a  pleasant  yolome,  catryin^  the  raaAcr 
uttbiul  fiitigiM^  an  agraeaUe  posl-obaiae  tour  throng^  Pkris, 
tiVeiHIy  Tarfai,  Milan,  the  SimploD,   Geneva,  Berne,  Nancy, 
.Ittieiiln^  Calais,  Dover,  hume.-   In  general,  it  is  written  wkh 
"^impUeit^and  ease,  hot  there  is  an  ooeaaionfJ  attempt  at  Tivaoitj 
aniH  airiness,  which  usually  misses  its  object,  and  excites  an  ex* 
^^remely  oncomfortable  sensation  in  the  perusal.    Now  and  then, 
.toOf  ife  meet  with  a  lofty  and  dashing  allusion  to  points  of  the- 
^lof  y>  eommonW  accompanied  with  a  damnatory  reference  to 
^Calfin  ai^d  his  followers.    These  obnoxioos  sectaries  will,  how- 
i^ver,  recover  from  their  consternation  when  we  assure  them,  that 
UUe  bdy  haa  not  the  smallest  knowledge  of  the  subject  on  which 
ahe  writes  so  flippantly ;  and  they  will  probably  agree  with  us 
.Jf|S  i)rojndecJng  at  the  ingenuity  which  could  contrive.to  exhibit 
among  thecal  tnipreattont  of  a  Conlioental  tour,  the  signs  of 
n  anappish  disposition  to  quarrel  with  her  neighbours  on  the 
)  Wtfie  4»  their  religious  creed.    We  would  fain  hope  that  re&eo- 
^'tlMi  and  right  feeling  may  hereafter  dictate  to  Mrs.  Baillie,  a 


linguage  less  tinctured  with  virulence  and  sdf-oomplaoeney. 

Bttt,'  iiot  satisfied  with  the  indulgence  of  this  unaccountable 
''^JTendenoy  to  vituperate  Calvinism,  she  avails  herself  of  a  visit 
\'^ade  by  a  friend  of  hers,  ^  the  purest  and  most  romantic  child 
>4('c  pf  Oi^ture,*.to  a  set  of  *  ignorant*  and  '  unsophisticated^  mouo- 

taineerS|  blessed  with  the  '  singular  virtues,*  '  innc^nce,*  and 

jsuatanMry  et  cetercu  of  such  pvople,  to  make  a  tj^ttrnphant  at- 

^    '       the  doctrine  of  Original' Sin. 


'  The  advocates  for  the  doctrine  of  original  depravity,  and  who  de- 
'SQr  lib&t  man  U  rendered  vicious  chiefly  by  circumstances,  might  have 
peen  somewhat  staggered  in  this  *  puun  tale,'  so  truly  calcmated  to 
*  put  ibem  down/ 

«    We  ate  unwilling  to  sa^  harsh  things  to  a  lady,  and  shall 
-therdbre  abstain  frMi  Ireatmg  this  delectable  ueqwhar  as  it  de- 
serves ;    but  we  shall  take  leave  to  intimate,  that  infidelity,  as 
ifeil^  m<  hypocrisy,  may  havo  its  cani^  apd  that  sundry  fiassages 
inlbe  piesaQi  volume  may  serve  to  prove,  thai  a  sectarian  tern- 
•|M^isno(  confined  to  the  admirers  of  Calvinism. 

Tlie  scenery,  manners,  and  cosittme,  on  the  road  from  Calais 

to  Paris,  am  slightly  hut  agreeably  described,,  and  the  little  ren* 

,  MRfrea  between  the  travellers  and  interesting  or  common-place 

hnsttosos  jtmdjUlei  de  ckambre^  are  omusii^ly.sketched.    The 

height  of  the  buildings,  the  narrowness  of  the  streets,  the  want 


.  B«UIie*a  Pirtt  JCijiprMncrKf.  SSS 

FKMM'  DongMSKtiDii' uf  Cm(1  «aelU,'  ^t]|9.  MM;.BkUMiiMMtais 
of  4i^9iBt  loHwk  Parw,  wUc^  lU  iti  1nirrH'«  MMt  ilMliiliiiiiiiii 
were  inaufficieat  to  nnon.  A&bt  »  abort  tt^ii»  ^t^  Gipitib 
bar  partj  <^ittBd  k  for  Lyons.    At  8>aliMi,  ' 

*  Tin>  very  pretty,  modaMi- nutic  t—o^.  wiitcd 
M«riesnd  Lodiae.  Lodinev^a  brnoeite,  with  a 
comical  little  ftce,  (round  u  an  apiJci  and  aqt^Ij 
wliile  M  aBQw,  and  regular  aa  a  let  of  pearla ;  but 
Hiq  epposite  ityle  of  Marie,  wtio  wiu  ilJKhter  in  fai 
,aa4'*bflie  large  dark  eyea  and  penciled  browaslo 
.expr«uion  to  an.oyal  face)  and  a  pale,  yet  dear  and 
^thoceeyett. however,  were  not  so  oflen  illumiDafted  t 
'innocent  caiety  as  those  of  Lodiue,  but  they  mad 
length  and  beauty  of  their  aoti  black  ta^bea.  Lodln 
prodigtouily  excited  by  my  Engb'sb  ear-rings  and  riogfl,-  ftc.  She 
Soot'tliera  up  one  by  one  to  examine,  and  exdaimtd  fraqiimttl j 4lfl# 
Bfaehad  never  seen  audi  beautiflil  thinga  in  her  life.'.  <m 

Mn.  Be.  tnd  herfrierida  rawbed  Lyons  in  time  to  witness  Ae 

rqoicing9,oaiUieyiifte  (2e  St.  £oHU,.  "'      '"' 

*  wbich  is  always  celebrated  with  particular  pomp  and  tpleiidaaib '  ilt 
waa  also'  the  great  jubiJee  of  the  Lyonnese  perujtiasn,  who  wwciin 

•processinn  to  high  mass,  and  from  theoce  to  an  eDteitakuaert,  Mn< 

■  parad  for  tbem.  The  joutaurt  (er  plm^eraia  wtfter)  litcewlte  naff  ■ 
very  magnificent  appearaitc*.     They  walked  tw>  and  two  rodbS  VM 

.toarn,  and  alter  auinouB  dinner  (latd  out  for  them  in  a  lower  api^ 
jaeot  of  out  hotel)  prooeaded  to  exhibit  a  sort  of  aquatic  tounkm^tf 

.in  boatq  up^p. the  river. The  dress  of  the  combatants  (alfiODg 

whom  wer^ieveral  young  boys  of  eight  and  five  ^eara  old)  ma  tiry 
handsome  UAd  fanciful,  entirely  composed  of  white  linen,  umMhwitd 
withknou  of  dark-blue  riband.  They  bad  white  kid  leather  shoas^ded 
with  the  same  coloun,  caps  ricbly  omameated  with  gold,  an^  ^u^ 
nished  with  gold  tassels.  In  their  hands  they  carried  Dlue  and  Jp^ 
oars,  and  long  poles,  and  upon  their  breasts  a  wooden  sort  of'sl^d 
or  breast-plate,  divided  into  square  compartments,  and  strapped  fir^y 

on  like  armour. Against  thistbey  pushed  with  the  poles  as' hard 

as  possible,  endeavouring  to  jostle  and  orartnm  tbsir.omonMlii  tin 
vanqoished,  falling  into  the  water,   mn*  tbssnsalvas  py.g^i^mi 
while  the  victors  carry  off  a  priae.* 

If  Mrs.  Baillie  means  that  *  plungers  in  nat^,* 
of  jouteurt,  sbe  is  niucli  mistaken  ;  the  word  R 
combatants  at  a  jount  or  tournament. — Bone  good  de)tcl1(|tloii 
occurs  of  the  mountain  of  Savoy,  and  ample  evidevM  is  gfven  of 
the  admirable  arraugements  made  by  Napoleon  for  ttaesslivnd 
commodiouspassage  of  these  elevated  regions.  On  Mcmt-C»mtf 
the  party  noticed  the  Hospice  ooctiirietrby  «  Mt  «f  Mad«ad  at- 
tentive monks.  -  -'* 
2  B  3 


f-  W«  {MMtf  IW  t&e  ildiiHb^  dt^gtobj^  BlBAi'l^    _  ^ 

«i  t62.«tftblisttM  by  Botttpar^  irto  redlly  jMI  tt*iil  Mfald  ^it 
Ma^d&ilifiOhKittef,  in  the  hkftdeiti  «  Potf  Id  Bo»ti  ;^ 
llsr  aiiy  roid  better  tfaan  enotbery  any  hoote  pardcolariy 
latecT  for  the  relief  of  traTeUen^.anj  set  of  gufdee  wbow 
^nm  QiKisually  conTenient  and  well-ordered*  or  any  striking 
#fi^  in HbdHSi  df  #1«ttever  nature,  iind  ^re  ihdaced  id  in 
i^lfr  ill'  \m  btet  done/  tfie  aitewer  wa*  iirvariaMf*  ^ 
Mifk>lMif  Maj^TeoA  P 

,    At  TiiriOi  Mra.  B.  wae  dftdly  aoAoyed  by  tW  efflnvift 
m  mniTerBal  ingredieiil  in  the  cookery,    in  the  BaigM 

sbe  DMt  the  king  <if  Sardinia  Uikiog  hie  evefiihiy  rkto.    H^hde^ 

ieribed  in  t  linle  ihSa  fnad,  app^refltljr  iiboot  Hfty-fit^ 
'sKMihtisiiMrce  te]prea6iVe  ofgood  naCdre.    The jprinoe  mod 

of  Carinanb  lire  apoken  offta  aid  v^rtelly  b^lof ed.      WfeL 

^^enuMr.  tt..  ^  leehff^  soinelhibg  tickte  IkSd  f6t«llead».'fM  if 

^  ni^  n^WA,  Ma  caught  hold  of  a  monatrbus  bktik  apnsv  ^ 

^  least  four  inchea  in  circumference.* 
'     Id  the  journey  throuflph  Swi^wrlmid)  the  j^trty  t 

route  which,  though  weu  described  by  Mus^  milliey 
,pffer  any  other  than  well-known  objeeta.    Some  imrtM 
^  al&ted  of  the  aingular  habits  of  the  idiot  artist  MiDd :  he  wa^  a 
'  Cretini  and  did  p6t  appear  in  any  reap^t  superior  to  Chain 
.  riiblV  race,  but  in  eyery  tbioif  not  iaiBBediaCeiy  rfilDiimt  la 

Af  t»  exhibited  every  aymptam  of  oonfinaed  uabeeilitj*     Ka  i 
.  aiala,  howtsver,  are  Intd  to  be  painted  t^ith  great  force 
.  He-  lived  in  the  niidst  of  a  roenagerie^of  caaa,  laid  (rm 

In  f imreMBtittg  that  tipeeiesi  baa  kcqoired  the  ttMKdE^llM^tfe  dH- 

MctilNi  bf  le  ItdjgfMk  itb$  chaig. 

'  JkTdtf  pftt^,  udt  reknatkaUe  for  exceUetioe,  acce—uaw  (fa 
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Am.  X.  6BLE0T   UTERARY   INFORM ATtOMv 


*^^  .Cr^»il^h»ffit  and  Publhhers  m^  teve  «N)rJb  in  the  Press f  wtt  «M^ 
tki  Conductors  of  the  BcLiciic  Rbvisw*  by  sending  irformalHm 
(postpaidj  qfthesuifedf  exUnt,  and probaUe prioe  ^ stukmmiej 
tthieh  ikey  wuui  deoend  nmnsi  beinet  oaumsuMaaiMlin  ike.  imiUmw  df 
liilwl  wUk  tie  pian. 


11m  B0*»  T«  &  BofM'ftliitoDdiMlkm 
ta  tk«  GKlUMil  SU^r  M^  KMi«l#d9»Qf 
the  Hvly  $eriptiifl%  «IU  b«mdf  io  iha 
CQiii«e<»f  OoKobtfr  Mvfti  in  four  larfa  «o- 
hmmt  Bva  «m^  contthi^   Mt  leu 
UiMi  6Mjpiyi#i^  el«M^.  but  hanrtwMwIy 
^iBte4i.  viMi  Oftmi  ykasm  «f  OMi|>t 
«iid  JmI^iidUm,  be|i<lef  Mundvus  otb« 
^fl«Hag»  iMeftad  id  ikelMdy  of  4te 
«ork-*-Tb«  doUy  ki  tb«  pabliMtioQ  Ium 
hM»  •ccpMoaod  jHMTtly  Iqr  the  •eo^mmk 
of  new  oiatMr  (-Mnouf  liny  to  cM>oti4er» 
Mf  acre  tbao  one  t bint )«  ftodpaAly 
by  tb»  i||«tt)Qr>9  ^irc  fcluii  tbetjippl%- 
neaiary  Volaine  (of  ubioh  a-  linitad 
DUDbcur  of  oopiet  only  it  printed)  may 
•IKpcar  at  t  be  fame  tine,  for  the  aeoooi- 
vwdi^iifavf  fWdMHwpe  of  tbo'lliat  Bdi- 
ikw.     TbM  MpplMMBtary  Volaae  wM 
compriae  tbe  whole  Ibird  Volameof  the 
jMw  Bdition, beitdei  all  saob  other  bia- 
toiical  •ud  9ritiaal  Matter,  aa  oan  ba  da* 
tacbed  io  be  lyefoi,  Utgaiber  nitb*  all  the 
Kew  Piateii  and  fiftC<«iiDile^     Vol.  I. 
coDtaias  a  full  iaf|aijry  into  xbit  gaoiiiii»- 
Bfta,  anibaiiiiatly^  aad  iaepiiaiioa,  -of 
tbe  Holy  Scripture«j  with  refbtatioM 
of  tba  infidel  objeataant  lately  ui^ed 
agaiaft  tbem^    Vol.11.   tfeaUonSerip- 
taffe  CriticiMn,  and  on  tbe  Interpratalioo 
of  the  Scriftufea,  wiUt  aeleot  littn  of  tke 
be«ti  tiaoha  oa  every  tul^ect  UMCeitt4iia> 
nimed.   VoL  IlL  containe  a^umouupy 
of  Biblical    Antiquitiat,   SBala4ac   «> 
noeh  •(  Oraek  and  Rooiaa  Aatiqailiat, 
at  i»  aeaeeeafy    to  elucidate  tba  Sa- 
cred WrkioMi    Wf  ether  viftb  a  «ao- 
praphioal    iadas    -of     Iba    (wineifal 
plaaet  OMfitianed  ia  tbea.   VeL    IV. 
caa^riiet  hiatorieal  aadaitiaal  Peefacaa 
toaaabboob  oftbeOMaadNairTerta- 
maam^aad  4braa  indeifiai. — ^L  Biasim- 
pbiaa).-^!.  Of    Mattefft.-^4iad    Ul. 
Of  tbe  ptiocipal  TcoU -cited  anialbu- 


^iaafChriiliaaily.  JbiBMvy.  Bylilil 
Bar«  la^j.  Cbaekoall,  IK  Bb   liaw 

Heaaly  retfdy  ler  paUioatM,  •  aav 
and  bcaatift&l  edition  of  Bloral  MUatvy 
tad  oibar  Baaayi,  by  tba  late  iir  Oaoifi 
Mackensi^af  BoMiiaatli* 

IlitbrprHe»  AfteiilytaBanMalLaiif 
Jrofceeorof  Aabifl  ia  tba  Uaivevtityaff 
Caadiridf  a,  ^refatiDg  bk  reinarke  oa  tlw 
Jlev  TnuMlatin  «f  tba  BiUa.  By  L 
'^BaUainy^ 

air  Oeoriie  Naylar  U  prapariag  he 
pubUoatioa,  by  ooaiaMad  aif  hia  Majaeta^ 
a  full  accooot  af  tba  Cefiianiei  eS^ 
MMMd  mt  the  Qoitinatiott»  illnitratirf'by 


SborUy  will  ba  pabliAad,(dtdiaabid 
by  permission  to  the  Earl  of  Lverpool) 
The  Dying  ConfemonB  ci  Jadat  Itcariot 
a  coBfineing  Bfidenoe  of  tbe  Dirina  Ori- 


Tba  Baf.Iamai  Ta^pley  haiia  tba 

I,  m  tbm  oetaro  vakmiet,  aii-  ia. 

trodttctiaD  to  tbe  Literary  aad  Boelai* 

•aiaaticel  Hiatory  of  tba  ^acfad  8eri^ 

turo,  aad  the  Tranilatioas  of  tham  iatt 

diBawfit  langoayei. 

Mf.  John  Mnwe  la.friiilfaq(,a  aaoodi 

•edition  of  bk  Travels  ia  Qvaall,  wbMi 

.will  contain  eoae  fiivtber  rasaaivlieay 

and  beenriclMid  by>  conMamaaatiom  ftroai 

aevoMl  man  of  aminanoa  In  thattMon- 

tity, 

Dr.  Waidtaw,  of  Gia^aar,  bgf  in<tbe 
peeMy  Laetarea  oo  the  Bank  nf  Bnflta 
ajmaw^tn  taraoatava  winmm, 

Maii»Kii)by  and  flpaaoabavatagiaai 
lbnrai)daeM[»  the  tbinl  vohHaa  ortbalr 
lotrodnotioD  ta  BntoaiolQgy. 

Jobs  Ilaaaaon,<Baq.adllaaan  pnbttih 
•a  an  actavO'Vabinw»  Blwtdiea  al  Ppper 
Cinada,  doBaalia,  laoal,  and  ebarae 
«eriitic;  wkb  piaatiaai   rtrtaiii  farUM 
ialaraatk>n  of  emignatk 

Tba  Mama  and  iConAdaafciid  Coi»»- 
•poodancaaf  Cbailea  Talbot,  4ahaaf 
fibaawaba^^KbmagCba  aaiga  af  WItiam 
HI.  aUtairated  by.^iateaical  imd  bia- 
^aphjoal  .aaiaatiaei,  m  frapaaiag  4br 
pabboatioa. 

Abimary  uf  iba  Litaraftara  of  SpaJB 
and  Pwtngal,  by  Frederick  Boatarwak« 
translated  from  tbe  Qerroai),  it  printing 
in  an  octavo  volama. 


Mr.  William  Kobinson  Is  preparing     Ybiitli*s  Erahgelical  tittmly  ffectoatly 


fkir  tha  prett,  the  History  and  Aati- 
qi^li^  of  Om  T4*o  «4d  I^ariih  of  Efr- 

Mr.  Sterenson  bat  in  tbepresn,  a  prac* 
tical  Treatise.oo  QuUa  Sexeiia>  anjpaciea 
of  blipdnatsarislDg  from  a  Ion  of  ^sea-  , 
■ibility  io  tiie  jBerve  of  vision,  illuitrated 
by-  oanerooa  cases. 

<  Mr.  PbilUps  (oC  Bairiwatsr).  AiUhor 
of  tbe  Pomarium  Britanuicom  or  his- 
tory of  Fruiu  koown  iu  Great  Britain, 
has  issued  Proposals  for  pablishiof  by 
Subseriptiooy  a  history  of  CnltiTatad  Vo- 
KeLables»  coinpniiiig  their  Botanical. 
-MediciQal».  EdiUe.  and  Chemical  Qua- 
Utiety  their  natural  history  and  relation 
■to.  art,,  acience,  and  commerce.  ■  It 
will  form  2  vola.  royal  octavo. 
.'  Jn  the  press,  Memoirs  of  Mra.  Bar- 
fiekl,  of  Thatcham,  (formerly  Miss  Sum- 
flsera  of  Hammersmithy)  with  extracts 
^rom  her  cocreftpoodeooa,  by  her  brother. 

Preparing  for  the  press,  JL  Gradns 
«d  Ueliconem,  being  a  Greek  Grades,  to 
answer  to  the  Grados  ad  Parnassum. 
By  the  Rev*  T*  W.  NabJocfc,  master  of 
4h^  Gcammar^Scliool,  Uitohin,  Heria. 

A  new  Edition  of  Mr.  Cutbbert  Jobit- 
ifppi's  Esmy  upon  the  Uses  6f  Salt  in 
.Agriculture  and  Horticulture, will  appear 
ill  the  CQnrseof.a  Jbw  days.  .  It  will  be 
improfedhy  the  results  of  the  £xp»- 
rimeots  of  Messrs.  Curwen  and  Cart- 
wright,  and  numerous  other  Practical 
iFarmeiVy  and,,  by  favour  («f  the  Boacd  of 
Agriculture,  will  -also  be  enriched  with 
,thaiaof  Mr.- Sinclair,  of  Wobaru  Abbey. 
,The  work,  haa  been  nearly  rewritten. 
.    On  tha  first  ixf  September,  will  be  pub- 
lished, price   Is.  6d.   to  be  continued 
.monthly.  Part  J.  of  the  Youth's  Rtoii- 
^iaU<ial  Library.    It  hae  been  long  ob- 
served  vith  regret  hy  the  Friends  of 
Christian    Education,    that  while  tbe 
jHoductioas  of  the  dramatist  and  the 
novelist  have  been  brought  under  tbe 
.  Boiioe  and  withia  the  reach  of  every  class 
of  aociety,  in  almost  every  foras  of  se- 
. lection  or  compilation;  still  thousands, 
tMiore.piously  diaposed,  are  denied  access 
to   many  highly  import^oit  and    inte* 
jRBSting  passages  in  the  works  of  our  most 
eminent   writers    on    saered    subjects, 
Ihrotigh  a  want  of  ability  to  procure,  or 
of.  time, to  perose,  the  numerous  and 
\cicpeoaive  v9lomes  in  which  they   are 
contaiued.    This    lamented   deficiency 
fkiatho  with  of  the  Compilers  of  the 


to  supply,  by  presenting  to  the  Public, 
at  «  very  OBOoerate  expeot^  the  most 
inteiesting  and  instroctiva  pniaa^es  of 
Addison,  Baxter,  Gowper,  Dodiri^gc^ 
Fla«el,  Henry,  La«»  llsighla«i,  LaestH 
Newton,  Owen,  Sturm,  Tiliotaqpi  WoBSp 
and  Various  other  writers  eqiMUy  od* 
mired  'and  approved.  TUs  ipork  wiH 
ke  pabUshed  In  monthly  paal|y 
Is.  6d.  each  :Jt  will  ha  ii  nnraimtil 
each  part  will  be  complete  tt  ilsaU^ 
even  when  one  author  may  ocevpy  Mo 
parts;  eaob  may  thei«fore  'be'pm^ 
chased  separately.  A  bifofshoMhtf  ibe 
life  of  the  different  authors  w4i  be 
given,  and  each  peit  win  be  eabeUlshed 
with  an  engraving.  The  pnce  ^as  leea 
reduced  as  low  as  possible,  in  ofder  to 
bring  the  work  within  the  reaefa  of  the 
higher  classes  of  Sunday  schools,  as 
most  of  the  parts,  if  not  all,  ir^f  forof  a 
very  suitable  and  valuable  addHtoq  to 
every  Sunday  scholai^  library.  ,  Part  t. 
contains  selections  from  the  ^yorks  of 
Cowper,  with  a  brief  sketch  of  bis  life 
aod  an  engraving.  Part  II.  witl  coosift 
of  selections  from  tbe  reBeetkins  sad 
most  important  notes  of  Doddridge's 
Family  Expositor. 

Shortly  will  be  puiUlshtfd^  n  VMwe  gf 
Ancient  Times,  and  a  rtmcch  of  modliju 
history,  in  a  most  exact  ehrooolog>c«l 
order,  forming  a  pair  of  maps  for  tie 
rtedy  of  oniveisal  history.  By  Mi» 
Thomson,  teacher'  of  ihs  pMMeb  lei- 
guage,  geography,  history*,  Idd.  te.  |b 
these  maps,  di visions  andepodbs  areesrt- 
tnUy  observed  and  di^ognisbed  by  ee- 
lours,  so  that  the  learner  may  easily 
understand  and  feel  an  interest  in  thcm- 
-They  form  a  complete  Hae  of  eveii|s, 
•divided  by  bands  each  nnder  respecl|re 
beads.  Tbe  first  chart  oomprehevds 
from  the  creation  to  the  birth  oif  Chr|vt, 
sacred  history  occupyidg  a  sepai|te 
column;  and  profane  history  fotloer|  is 
.tfarse.divisions.  Tbe  dates  of  the  wqM 
are  arranged  with  those  before  Christ 
in  opposite  columns,  distinguishe4  by 
colours  to  focilitate  the  memory.  Tbe 
second  Map  contains  the  moet  impor- 
tant names  and  remarkable  events  from 
the  Birth  of  Christ  to  the  present  time, 
with  all  the  reigns  of  England  and  Tnioce 
from  the  Conquest  of  the  Normam  to 
-the  Death  of  Buonaparte*  Nodatebst 
been  inserted  without  consalting  the 
•  most  approved  authorities. 
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BIOGlAraV^ 

Ten  Yean'  Exile :  or  Meaoin  of  that 
iatcmtiBg  period  of  the  life  of  the  Ba* 
lOMBw  ie  StaeUHoltlein,  written  by  her- 
self during  the  yean  1810,  II,  1S»  and 
13,  and  now  first  published  from  the 
erigiiMd  laanascript  by  her  Son.  Traoa* 
latod  from  the  Freoch.    8vo.  13f. 

A  Reply  to  the  Charges  of  Robert 
Ailahr,  Bsq.  against  the  Bishop  of  'Wkt' 
cheaVtr^  10  ooo»eqaence  of  a  passage 
ooBitaioed  in  his  lordship's  Memoin  of 
the  lit.  Hoa.  William  Pitt.    8to.  fls. 

niOCATIOII. 

The  Freoch  Speaker}  or,  the  art  of 
■peaking  and  reading  the  Freoch  lan- 
guage i  etemplified  in  a  eoorse  of  lessons 
illustrative  of  the  phraseology  and  lite- 
rature of  the  langnage.  Accompanied 
by  a  selection  of  idioms,  and  instructions 
for  coodacting  epistolary  correspond- 
ence; with  soilable  speeimeosy  and  a 
Dictionary  of  Synonymes.  By  M.  St. 
Siineoo.    18mo.  8Si  M. 

fim  aiTS. 

niaslratioiis  of  Kenilworth,  in  seven 
pffiala  after  dcaigos  by  Leslie.  Medium 
8to.  16i.  prooCiy  11.  4s.  India  paper, 
IL  lOs. 

The  Rabbit  on  the  Wall.  Bngrated 
hgr  Banwi  from  Wilkie.  Prints,  II.  Is. 
proglb,  31. 3f«<>). 


u* 


HinVMlT. 


Malay  Annals :  translated  from  the 
Malay  language.  By  the  late  Dr.  John 
Leyden.  With  an  Introduction  by  Sir 
T.  S.  Raffles,  F.R.S.  &c.   8vo.  I0s.6d. 

An  Historical  Account  ci  Cnmner ; 
with  some  particolan  of  the  traditions 
respecting  the  death  of  the  Countess  of 
Leicester.  To  which  is  added  an  Ap- 
pendix, containing  the  original  ballad  of 
Comner  Hall,  dte.  By  Henry  TIghe 
Vsber,  Esq.  of  Corp.  Christ.  ColL  8vo« 
7s. 

Mioiciai. 

The  Principles  of  Forensic  Medicine, 
systematical ly  arranged,  and  applied  to 
British  practice ;  with  numerous  illos- 
tratious  and  examples  ;  intended  for  the 
use  of  bamsten,  coronen,  magistrafcesy 
and  medical  practltionen*  By  J*  O. 
Siiiith|M*D.  8to.  i4s. 


A  Treatise  on  Indtgestioo,  and  it# 
vunsequenoes,  cailed  Nervous  aiH  BiliMW 
Complaints ;  with  observations-  on  tli# 
organic  diseases  in  which  they  aomc^imei 
terminate.  By  A.  P.  Wilsoa  Phflip, 
M.D.  F.R.S.  Sd.  Itc.    8va  9s. 

A  Practical  Bssay  on  Ring.  Worm  of 
the  Scatpy  Scald-Head,  and  the  otbar 
species  of  Purrigo,  with  a  vkm  to  csla« 
blish  the  treatment  of  these  diseases  on 
sound  and  efficient 'principles.  By  Sa- 
muel Plumbe,  Member  of  thjs  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons.  8vOb  7s.  6d. 

Observations  on  some  of  the  General 
Principles^  and  00  the  Particular  Natoul 
and  Treatment  of  the  different  Species  of 
Inflammation;  beiUg,  with  additioni, 
the  sabstance  of  an  essay  to  which  the 
Jacksonian  Prise  for  the  year  1818  was 
adjudged  by  the  Royal  College  of  0uf» 
geoos.  By  J.  H.James,  Surgeon  to  the 
Devon  and  Exeter  Hospital,  and  Oonk 
sidting  Surgeon  to  the  Exeter  Dispen- 
sary.   8vo.  lOi.  6d. 

miscillaAbovs. 


Three  Enigmis. '  1.  Tbe  Import  of 
the  Twelve  Signs.  S.  The  Cause  of 
Ovid's  Banishment.  3.  Tbe  Eleurinlan 
Secret.  8vo.Cs. 

Eliza  Harding;  a  tale  founded  on 
focts.  By  Mn.  Hewlett,  author  of  the 
Legend  of  Stoichbory,  &c.  18mo.  fts.  6d. 
(Siivres  inedites  de  Mde  la  Baroooe 
de  SUel  Holstein.  With  portrait.  3 
vols.  8vo.  iL  16s. 

«4P«  Vols.  II.  and  III.,  cooUlrt^g 
Essais  dramatiques,  Dis  Annies  d'BxU, 
and  Melanges,  may  be  had  separate; 

The  EdinbuTgh  Annual  Ri^^er  for 
tSl7.  tva  II.  Is. 

The  Youth's  BvangeHeal  Lnnraiy. 
Part  I.  containing  Selections  from  Gow- 
per.  Is.  6d. 

An  Irish-English  Dictionary,  with 
oopioQt  quolatioos  firaai  the  iMst  es- 
teemed ancient  and  modem  writen,  to 
elucidate  the  meaning  of  obscure  words^ 
and  numeiuua  comparivos  of  tbe  ITMi 
words  with  those  of  similar  orthography, 
sense,  or  sound  in  the  Welsh  and  He- 
brew languages.  To  which  is  anMied 
a  compendious  Irish  Grammar.  By 
Edwaid  O^ReiUy.  4to.  SI.  19s.  fid. 

The  Commercial  Ouidb  and  Coati* 
nental  Kegotialor^  bemg  an  accurate 
comparison,  equalisation,  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  weights,  neasaresb  und 
monies  of  Europe,  North    and  Sooth 


Wm^  j^    ■sr^^^    ^^^^^j^   IfL.jIf.k,  J 

Idd  FieMt,  on  icme  tflilt  ffti. 


aid  W«t  IndlM,  Itii. 

We  to  the  Corn  Trade ;  alto  a  topof  ra- 
scal ■duari^tiou  'dP  mustf  fViaci^l 
pocton  tbaoaotiDiat,  aad«<<»paototta 
IrtatiteoiitbeingtIliaiiDoior  Ibrtlgnt 


V^iMMilB'aafbfiiriiig;  attioft- 
bciMiva  fl«d>af  idtaranrtaoli,  «•  it  i#. 
Ipeoto'tiadpiBlgMiaMil.  tBy.  JaaMa^bap- 
paM,  aattidr«af  Ite  Stilith  Corn  Mar. 
^•Fartttci'i.MBniAL  avo^  Miu 


ffom?, 

Cani»«gd;'Efl<!«t  I  "or^imtar^'BRMlfi 
Afti'Biviiie  6Matorf«  paam.  By'tbe 
ftfy^lDolmt^MoflkU  lfltoo.'ftt. 

'A'SlMtb/MtfeuM  la  tbe^laiaae  ^f 
UBTdt,  *  ThurMiy,  loae'H,  199\,  bj 
BCTonts'liira'tsiiMopxx  i%Bei  ooMU|a  j 
llv«li«er  tiya  i^tfHoo  tkr^MOied  llo^flie 
BflMeof  ^LaMi  veiaetthi^^is  MsnnnB»> 
tlOD-'f|aefliMli«  Is*  6d« 

The.  Reply  of  the>i»^  ttf  the  Lellef 
flron  the  King.  &•    , 


^'Aa  ihilllBcieflcy*br>^fiuiiNrB*ni9Ht, 
»mt»aHad  ^fth  'the  '^KtMldeifcy  of 
Diving  Poaar,  Id  evaogdi^Mfthe'bea* 
MteonreHdca  9eriD0ii 'driivered  at 
Meat  Utieen  <9tt«M^G1itpel,  lioeMttPs 


Jia41taiai(ry«af  theiil 

Society.    By  the  Rev.  TbooMt 

of  Briifltnl.  8vo/1«. 

The  Setenth  MeoMir  of  ^be  Trai 
dbti  of  Che  lloty'S<^Mtifei,  <^rryifif 
ij'the  teiwhanrlet  afSeraoumi^  con- 
fJfaHng  a  partie^iar  acoooat  of  tbor 
prognsi  up  fo  I^'ceiii^r»  1890.  Qvo.  U. 

ACandidRxeoiination'of  the  ClaHaJ 
fiT'in  odf  rh  IMsm.  iBy  Oeorge  Redfonl, 
ii.M.  1 «/ fine  paper.  Is.  6d.     . 

Deism  compared  #iih'  t%Hili«iugr^ 
hi^g  an  epistolary  eorrGSpoDYUaee,  cc 
tatniog  d)l  the  .principil  objecA<MM 
gain^  re^eAieM  religion,  whh  the  i 
aoaeted ;  to  nrhith  is  sVOa^  tb<  Iteaf- 
icieney  of  the  ^giimaa^  a*ed  ia  sop- 
port  of  infidelity.  '  By  Edvanl  Chtches- 
lar,  iMWl.  3a<^  af  ithe  >|wriitoai  of 
CuMWC  aial  CInoetet  imtha^daoeia  af 
Ocivy;  1§  vola.^6ao.  •  IJ.  9i. 
.  Malt^^ptlMD.  «aM^tiie.'«Ai«atiaft.ar 
All ^o. die  in  iii^aay,«aDaiaraiae4  9ife 
■UiCtuiaaan  ^aiiiriBiBi,  teatJUid,  •'^Tba 
Right  of  infantt-^to  BapiiH^r  by  tba 
Uet4  $H.^?..-^Bmmker^MiiL  iBt  Iniab 

The  rirst  PnarfiptaioCChlisliaB> 
tifiD,  deduced  from  the  Nev  TeStascB 
By  TbOnai  EMM.bfBnfield. 

Skeitc))es  of  India.    for.^ewAe  Yc 
teUert.    By  a  tiafeU^  Bro:  lObrU* 
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ECLECTIC    REVIEW, 


For  OCTOBER,  1821. 


Art.  ).  Tra^oeU  in  Georgia^  Persia,  Armenia^  Ancient  Bahykmap 
&c.  Ac.  During  the  Years  1817,  1818,  1819,  and  1820.  By 
Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter.  With  numerous  Engravings.  In  Two 
Volumes.    4to.    Vol.  I.  pp.  xxiv,  720.    London.  1821. 

r  BiHIS  volume  terminates  with  the  Author^s  jonmey  through 
-1  Persia  Proper.  A  second,  not  yet  published,  is  to  com- 
prehend Babylonia,  Kourdistan,  and  the  countries  of  the  .em-^ 
pire  which  occupied  so  important  a  space  in  the  old  histories 
of  the  East. 

In  the  former  series  of  this  Review,  the  First  Journey  of  Mr. 
Morier  was  noticed  in  terms  of  strong  commendation.  Persia 
was  then  ground  almost  untrodden  by  the  living  race  of  tm- 
Tellers ;  and  its  manners,  its  moral  and  social  habitudes,  the 
monuments  scattered  over  its  territory,  attesting  its  ancient 
grandeur  and  early  civilization,  its  gaudy  and  embellished  lite- 
rature, received  ample  illustration  at  the  bands  of  a  person 
whose  accomplishments  and  official  rank  peculiarly  fitted  him  for 
the  task.  That  we  have  not  yet  devoted  an  article  to  the  Se« 
cond  Journey  of  this  Traveller,  has  been,  chiefly,  because  the 
same  route  was  traced,  the  same  customs  delineated,  the  same 
subjects  investigated,  while  the  freshness  and  grace  of  no- 
vehy  were  wanting  to  recommend  it.  We  deem  it,  however, 
but  just  to  remark,  that  it  abounds  with  ingenious  and  learned 
expositions  of  scriptural  and  profane  history,  with  topics  of  the 
highest  interest  to  the  antiquary,  and  the  most  useful  informa- 
tion to  the  general  reader. 

Among  the  recent  descriptions  of  Persia  must  also  be  classed 
the  Geographical  Memoir  of  Mr.  Kinneir,  and  the  second  vo- 
lume of  Sir  John  Malcolm's  History,  which  is  occupied  with  a 
minute  account  of  the  country,  people,  religious  opinions,  and 
civil  manners  of  Persia,  and  which,  though  unskilfully  arranged, 
conyeys  new  and  striking  notices,  not  to  be  found  in  the  earlier 
accounts  of  Chardin,  ud  Brun,  and  Niebubr.    But  while  we 
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baye  no  reason  to  lament  the  scantiness  of  information  relaliTe 
to  Persiai  we  are  by  no  means  oppressed  with  its  superabun- 
dance ;  and  we  were  pleased  when  a  new  work  on  the  same 
subject  was  announced  from  so  diligent  a  traveller  and  so  accurate 
an  artist  as  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter.  We  boped  (too  fopdl; 
Indeed)  that  time,  and  the  critical  rebukes  which  his  former  tra- 
Vebr  into  Russia  and  Sweden  had  encountered,  would  have 
pruned  the  luxuriances,  and  healed  the  affectations  of  his  diction, 
and  that  fully  impressed  with  the  gravity  of  his  subject,  be 
wouM  have  imparted  in  a  condensed  form,  the  results  of  bis 
laborious  mvestigations  concerning  the  most  interesting  country 
in  the  world. 

We  are  not  attaching  an   undue  importance  to  Persia,  in- 
using  this  phrase.    Once,  the  mistress  of  the  Eastern  world, — 
the  fiubvertor  of  Babylon  and  Egypt, — the  restorer  of  Jerusalem, 
—the  invader  successively  and  victim  of  Greece; — one  of  the 
most  familiar  examples,  also,  in  onr  youthful  studies,  of  tbe  in- 
stability of  human  affairs,  the  insecurity  of  thrones  and  king- 
doms, the  virtues  by  which  empires. are  founded,  and  the  causes 
which  hasten  their  dissolution  ; — ^a  nation  so  consecrated  by  his- 
toric recollections,  and  so  eminent  in  civil  and  military  virtue, 
must  ever  be  interesting  to  a  liberal  curiosity.    Nor  is  it  to  tbe 
great  transactions  of  Cyrus  and  his  successors,  only,  that  Plsreia 
owes  her  imDortance.    At  a  later,  but  by  no  means  less  inte^ 
resting  era,  she  is  ennobled  by  the  proud  distinction  of  oppo- 
sing the  ambition  of  Rome,  and  checking  tbe  strong  and  swell- 
ing tide  of  her  domination.     Even   the  palsying  influence  of 
Mohammedanism  did  not  reduce  her  to  insignificance :  sbe  atiH 
remained  the  bulwark  of  Christendom  against  the  Turk.     And 
even  now,  scarcely  breathing  as  she  is,  after  a  century  of  misrule 
and  calamity,  with  a  dissipated  strength,  and  a  disunited  empire, 
the  Muscovite  protectors  of  Georgia,  and  tbe  British  conquerors 
of  India,  are  glad  to  sue,  by  costly  and  distant  embassies,  the 
favour  of  her  kings  at  Tehraun  and  Caubui. 
'  Yielding  to  a  desire  which  he  had  long  felt  of  travelling  to^ 
Ptersm  across  a  range  of  countries  memorable  in  sacred  and 
profane  history,  our  Author  left  St.  Petersburgh  in  August 
1817,  for  Odessa  on  the  Black  Sea,  in  order  to  embark  for 
Constantinople,  and  to  proceed  to  Persia.    But  at  Odessa,  the 
iptelligence  of  the  plague,  which  then  raged  in  the  Turkish  ca- 
pital, deterred  hini  from  prosecuting  his  projected  route,  and  he 
determined  on  entering  that   country  over  the  mountains  of 
Caucasus.    We  are  favoured  with  a  short  account  of  Odessa, 
and  of  Nicolaieff,  which,  with  Kherson  and  Sebastopol,  was 
founded    by  the  celebrated  Potemkin.     At  the  dock-yard  of 
NicoMeff,  Sir  Robert  thus  moralizes  on  an  insect  said  to  be 
dreadfully  injurious  to  the  shipping  of  the  Black  Sea. 
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.  *  A  dock*yard  lias  been  established  on  the  Eastern  shore  of  the 
Ingul,  lor  buUdlnff  riiips  of  war.  Indeed,  an  arsenal  of  this  Idnd^ 
kna  to  be  constancy  at  work  too*  is  necessitry  to  maintain  rt  rvy  on 
iheR  shores;  for  the  Black  Sea  possesses  a  oeculiarity  mo. a  hostile 
to  its  fleets  than  the  guns  of  the  most  formiaable  enemy,-— nothing 
more  than  a  worm !  But  the  progress  of  that  worm  is  as  certain  and 
as  swift  as  the  running  grains  of  an  hour-glass.  It  preys  on  the  ship*s 
bottom,  and  when  once  it  has  established  itself,  nothing  that  has  yet 
been  discovered  can  stop  its  ravages.  Even  coppered  vessels  are  ul- 
timately rendered  useless,  when  any  small  opening  admits  the  perfo* 
hition  of  this  subtle  little  creature/    Yd.  I.  p.  12. 

We  have  extracted  this  passage, --the  simple  fact  of  the  green 
timber  employed  in  ship^buikling  from  the  forests  of  the  Ukraine, 
being  liable  to  a  destructive  insect,  thus  ushered  to  the  reader  in 
4he  pomp  and  prodigality  of  sentimental  description, — as  a 
sample  oi  that  unfortunate  passion  for  amplification  with  which 
Sir  Robert  has  so  frequently  exercised  our  patience,  as  we  have 
Snivelled  through  his  volume. 

We  forgive  him  for  indulging  it  as  he  approached  the  (omb  of 
Howard  on  the  road  to  Kherson  ;  for  we  would  not  stint  the 
effusions  of  a  virtuous  sensibility  over  the  tomb  of  that  unwearied 
fHend  of  humanity ;  and  much  as  we  object  to  the  tastOi  we  fully 
commend  the  feeling  and  spirit  of  the  passage. 

'  The  evening  was  drawing  to  a  close  when  I  approached  the  hfll, 
in  thebospm  of  which  the  dust  of  my  revered  countryman  reposes  so 
far  from  his  native  land.    No  one  that  has  not  experienced  *'  the  hedrt 
of  a  stranger*'  in  a  distant  countryy  can  imagine  the  feelings  which 
sadden  a  man  while  standing  on  such  a  spot.    It  is  well  known  that 
Howard  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  humanity;  naving  caught  a  contagious 
fever  from  some  wretched  j^risoners  at  Kherson,  to  whose  extreme 
need  he  was  administering  his  charity  and  his  consolations.  ^  Admiral 
Priestman,  a  worthy  Briton  in  the  Russian  service*  who  was  his  intimate 
friend,  attended  him  in  his  last  moments,  and  erected  over  his  remains 
the  monument,  which  is  now  a  sort  of  shrine  to  all  travellers,  whether 
from  Britain  or  foreign  countries.    It  is  an  obelisk  of  whitish  stone, 
sufBciently  high  to  be  conspicuous  at  several  miles'  distance.    The  hill 
on  which  it  stands,  may  be  about  three  wersts  out  of  the  direct  road, 
and  lus  a  little  village  and  piece  of  water  at  its  base.    The  whole  is 
aix  wersts  from  Kherson,  and  forms  a  picturesque  as  well  as  interest- 
ing object.    The  evening  having  closed  when  I  arrived  at  the  tomb,  I 
could  not  distinguish  its  inscription ;  but  the  name  of  Howard  would 
be  sufficient  euloff^.    At  Kherson  I  learned  that  the  present  emperor 
has  adopted  the  plans  which  the  great  philanthropist  lormerly  gave  in 
to  the  tnen  existing  government,  for  ameliorating  the  state  of  the  pri- 
tfonera.    Such  is  the  only  monument  he  would  have  desired,  and  it 
will  oommemorate  his  name  for  ever;  while  that  of  the  founder  of  the 
pyramids  is  forgotten-^so  much  more  imperishable  is  the  greatness  of 
goodness,  than  the  greatness  of  power!'  Vol.  1.  pp.  15,  16. 

the  banks  of  the  Ingouletz,  our  Author  proceeded 
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Eastward  oTer  a  dreary  steppe,  where  he  observed  innumerable' 
tuiDuli  scattered  over  an  expanse  to  the  furthest  stretch  of  sight. 
They  are  declared  by  Herodotus  to  have  been  regular  places  of 
interment  for  whole  nations  and  tribes  of  ancient  Scythia.  Jour- 
neying onward,  their  route  lay  through  the  country  of  the  Cos- 
sacks. It  was  a  uniform  cheerless  waste,  destitute  alike  of  hu- 
man and  vegetable  life,  broken  only  by  groupes  of  thistles  six 
or  seven  feet  high.  The  magnificent  Don  (the  Tan^is  of  the 
ancients)  flows  through  the  country  for  mote  than  a  thousand 
wersts,  and  discharges  itself  into  the  sea  of  Azoff  at  its  eastern 
extremity.  Its  banks  abound  in  timber,  which  being  thrown  into 
the  river,  ffoats  isafely  down  to  St.  Demetry,  where  it  is  exported 
to  Odessa  and  other  ports  on  the  Black  Sea.  From  Rostow,  it 
was  not  quite  a  day^s  journey  to  reach  New  Tcherkask,  the 
new  capital  of  the  Donskoy  country,  and  honoured  by  the  resi- 
dence of  the  illustrious  Count  Platoff.  Here  Sir  Robert  learned, 
that  the  Attaman  was  at  his  summer  residence  two  miJes  distant, 
where  he  was  welcomed  as  an  old  acquaintance  (our  Author  is 
the  brother-in-law  of  the  late  Prince  S'cherbatoflP)  by  the  vene- 
rable chieftain,  and  received  with  the  most  hospitable  greeting. 

*  Next  morninp;  Count  Platoff  called  upon  me  to  see  how  Ms  hos- 
pitable orders  had  been  fulfilled.  The  hurry  of  spirits  which  followed 
the  meeting  of  the  day  before,  having  now  subsided  with  us  both,  I 
observed  him  more  calmly ;  and,  while  in  discourse,  I  could  not  bat 
remark  to  myself,  with  foreboding  regret,  the  difference  between  hb 
present  appearance,  and  the  vigour  of  his  frame  even  so  late  as  the 
year  1816,  when  he  was  my  guest  at  St.  Petersburgh.  The  destroy- 
ing effects  of  the  campaign  of  1812,  were  now  too  apparent  in  his 
countenance  and  figure;  but  bis  mind  continued  unimpaired,  and  each 
succeeding  hour  I  passed  in  his  society  increased  my  venci^tion  for  its 
powers.  He  took  me  to  dine  with  him  at  his  house  in  Tcherkask, 
whither  he  was  going  to  inspect  the  preparations  he  had  ordered  for 
welcoming  his  Imperial  Highness.   ' 

*  The  hour  of  dinner,  in  this  country,  is  generally  two  o*dock; 
but  Coont  Platoff  always  dibed  at  five,  or  sometimes  a  little  later. 
The  manner  of  serving  the  repast,  differs  in  nothing  from  the  style  at 
Moscow,  excepting  that  more  wine  is  drank.  The  wines  most  in  use, 
came  from  the  Greek  islands ;  vet  his  excellency  boasts  his  own  red 
and  white  champaigne  of  the  Don,  which,  when  old,  are  hardly  in- 
ferior to  the  wines  of  that  name  in  France.  I  drank  at  the  Attaman's 
table  another  sort  of  red  wine  as  excellent  as  any  from  Bourdeaux.  It 
IB  made  by  a  family  of  Germans',  whom  his  excellency  brought  fVom 
the  Rhine.  And,  from  these  specimens,  I  have  little  doubt^at  weie 
the  like  culture  of  the  grape,  and  similar  treatment  of  the  juice  when 
pressed  from  thefVuit»  pursued  throughout  the  countiy,  the  Donskoy 
vineyards  would  produce  wines  that  might  rival,  not  only  those  of 
Greece,  but  of  mnce  and  Germany.'     vol.  I.  p.  27,  28. 

The  new  city  owes  its  existence  to  Count  Platofl^  who  fouoded 
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it  siboutten  years  ago.  All  Europe  rings  with  his  military  fame: 
in  his  own  country,  he  is  the  father  of  his  people.  The  reader 
1^11  be  pleased  at  tl\e  rapid  progress  of  this  capital,  which  will 
remind  him  of  the  infancy  of  Dido's  city  in  Virgil. 

*  Miratur  molem  ^neas,  magalia  quondam ; 
Miratur  portas,  strepitum^ue,  et  strata  viarum.' 

Among  other  judicious    measures,  Platoff  has  established  a 
sqbool.    But  the  number  of  its  scholars  are  at  present  only  thirty- 
six,  for  this  warlike  people  care  little  for  the  embellishments  of 
life,  or  the  refinements  of  learning.    A  Cossack  finds  bis  owa 
arms,  clothing,  and  horse.    When  on  service,  the  Emperor  f^U 
lows  each  man  one  ration  and  double  for  his  horse.     In  the  cam- 
paign of  iSJ2,  all  the  population  capable  of  bearing  arms  were 
called   out,  and  fifty   thousfiod  are  computed  to   have  fallen. 
The  quota  which  this  branch  of  the  Cossack  nation  furnishes  to 
Russia,  is  about  eighty  regiments,  numberiggfrom  five  hundred 
to  six  hundred  men.     That  of  the  Attaman,  which  19  the  elite 
of  the  country,  is  twelve  hundred  mep. 

On  the  Idtb  of  September,  a  visit  was  announced  from  his 
Imperial  Highness  the  Grand  Duke  Michael.  He  was  received 
with  due  ceremonials  by  Platoff,  of  which  the  chief  is  the  custo- 
mary present  of  bread  and  salt  on  a  magnificent  salver  of  gold. 
The  bustle  of  this  scene  being  over.  Sir  Robert  made  prepara- 
tions for  his  departure.  Nor  was  his  venerable  host  unmindful 
of  the  arrangements  that  speed  the  parting  guest,  for  he  pro- 
vided bur  Traveller  with  every  thing  that  could  administer  to 
fa^s  eomfort  and  safety  till  he  could  reach  Tiflis,  the  termination 
of  the  Russian  jurisdiction.  From  the  brow  of  a  very  steep 
hill,  the  stupendous  mountains  of  Caucasus  first  burst  upon  bis 
vjew. 

^No  pen  can  exprjgssthe  cinotion/sayshe,  ^  which  the  sudden  burst 
of  thi3  sublime  range  excited  in  my  mind.  I  had  seen  almost  all  the 
wildest  and  most  gigantic  chains  in  Portugal  and  Spain,  but  none  gave 
me  an  idea  of  the  vastness  and  grandeur  of  that  I  now  contemplated. 
This  seemed  nature's  bulwark  between  the  nations ,  of  Europe  and  of 
Asia.  Elborus,  amongst  whose  rocks  tradition  reports  Prometheus  to 
have  been  chained,  stood,  clad  in  primeval  snows,  a  world  of  moun- 
tains in  itself,  towering  above  all,  its  white  and  radiant  summits 
mingling  with  the  heavens ;  while  the  pale  and  countless  heads  of  the 
subordinate  range,  high  in  themselves,  but  far  beneath  its  altitude, 
stretched  along  the  horizon,  till  lost  to  sight  in  the  sofl  fleeces  of  the 
clouds.-  Several  rough  and  huge  masses  of  black  rock  rose  from  the 
ipteraiediate  plain  :  their  size  was  mountainous,  but  being  viewed 
near  the  mighty  Caucasus,  and  compared  with  them,  thev  appeared 
little  more  than  hills ;  yet  the  contrast  was  fine,  their  dark  brows 
gjviog  greater  effect  to  the  dazzling  summits  which  towered  above 
them.    Poets  hardly  feign  when  they  talk  of  the  genius  of  a  placet 
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I  know  not  who  could  behold  Cauca«iis«  and  not  fed  the  spirit  of 
its  sublime  solitudes  awing  bis  soul.*    pp.  44*r-5« 

Sir  Robert  takes  notice  of  the  kindness  ^itb  which  foreigocrs, 
more  especially  ISnglishaien,  are  received,  when  they  travel  in 
the  Russian  empire.  Having  crossed  tibe  Podrouma,  the  plain 
extended  itself  before  bifiQ.  The  road  lay  through  a  steep  and 
difficult  ravine.  The  spot  bore  no  inviting  name,  being  called, 
from  the  frequent  occurrence  of  robbery  and  murder,  tbe  Val- 
ley of  Thieves.  He  arrived  at  M ozdock,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Terek,  his  first  step  into  Asia,  on  the  80th  of  September, 
(O.  S.]  without  disaster.  At  Gregoropolis,  being  furnished  with 
an  escort  of  twelve  Cossacks,  be  set  forth  on  his  way  to  Wlady- 
Caucasus,  which  he  reached  after  a  journey  of  twenty-two 
wersts.  Here,  having  joined  a  convoy  of  merchants,  they  sel 
out  under  an  escort  of  forty  soldiers  and  a  few  Cossacks,  haviog 
received  strict  injunctions  from  the  commander  of  the  fort,  to 
keep  close  together^  for  the  road  was  beset  with  banditti. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  give  either  an  abridgement  or  an  analysis 
pf  our  Traveller's  journey  over  the  narrow  and  steep  defiles  of 
Caucasus,  referring  those  of  our  readers  who  are  enamoured  of 
picturesque  description,  and  have  an  appetite  for  hair-breadth  es- 
dapes,  to  the  work  itself :  the  engraving  of  the  Pass  at  De- 
rial  on  the  river  Terek,  will  convey  to  their  imaginations  no 
tame  or  inadequate  idea  of  its  horrors. — Tiflis,  the  capital  of 
deorgia,  is  distant  from  St.  Petersburgh  262T  wersts ;  its  lati- 
tude is  4P  45'.  It  was  founded  by  the  Tzar  Liewvang,  whq 
was  attracted  to  the  spot  by  the  fame  of  its  warm  springs.  The 
public  baths  are  the  daily  resort  of  both  sexes.  The  water  is 
impregnated  with  sulphur,  and  its  heat  is  froiii  1>5  to  10  degrees 
of  Reaumur. 

*  Within  these  twenty  years,  the  higher  ranks  of  the  inhabitants  of 
TifliB  have  gradually  lost  much  of  their  Asiatic  manners;  and  it  was 
a  cbab^e  to  he  expected,  firom  their  constant  intercourse  with  the 
civil  and  military  officers  of  the  European  empire,  to  which  they  had 
become  a  people.  Such  changes  are  not  always  at  their  earliest  stage 
properly  understood  by  the  persons  who  adopt  them ;  hence,  naUons 
who  have  been  long  in  a  state  of  vassalage,  wnea  they  first  breidc  from 
their  chains,  usually  mistake  licence  fbr  liberty ;  and,  in  like  manner, 
the  fkir  inmates  of  an  Eastern  harem,  wK^n  first  allowed  to  shew  their 
face's  to  other  men  than  their  husbands,  may,  perhaps,  be  excused,  if 
they  think  that  the  veil  of  modesty  can  ho  longer  be  of  any  use. 
Amongst  the  lower  orders  in  Tifiis,  the  effect  of  Emvpean  com- 
panionship has  been  yet  more  decided.  Owing  to  the  numbers  of 
Russian  soldiers,  who,  from  time  to  time,  have  been  quartered  in 
their  houses,  the  customary  lines  of  separation  in  those  houses  could 
no  longer  be  preserved  ;  and  their  owners  were  obliged  to  submit  to 
the  necessity  of  theii:  wives  being  seen  by  their  stranger  guests.  The 
luorals  of  a  soldier,  with  regard  to  women,  are.  seldom  rigid ;  and 
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tbeae  genUemen,  not  mdcing  an  exeeption  to  the  itile,  imcI^  Ihe'btel 
oF  the  opporlunitief  afford«i  them  by  the  occmonel  absence  of  thia 
liusbaad^  to  eradicate  all  remains  of  female  reserve,  and  its  aacredl 
domestic  conseauences,  from  the  charac^rs  of  their  ignorant  bat 
pretty  wives.    When  the  women  walk  abroad,  they  still  so  fiir  retain 
the  old  custom  of  concealment,  as  to  wear  its  costume ;  and  we  setf 
them  tripping  along,  enveloped  from  head  to  foot  in  the  large  Asiatic 
veilj  called  a  chadre  ;  and,  when  any  of  these  females  happen  to  be 
standing  at  the  doors,  without  this  safeguard,  I  must  do  them  the  jus- 
tice to  say,  that  I  have  seen  more  than  one  retreat  hastily  into  t!ie 
house,  on  observing  herself  to  be  attentively  locfked  at  by  a  man. 
The  beauty  of  the  Georgian  women  cannot  be  disputed ;  having  fine 
dark  large  eyes,  very  regular  features,  and  a  pleasmgmild  exprenion 
of  countenance ;  and  from  these  characteristics  being  general,  if  thera 
be  any  thing  in  physiognomy,  we  must  conclude  tl^it  thev  are  natUr 
rally  sweet-tempered  and  amiable.    The  dress  of  the  hieher  ranks  is 
splendid,  and  carefully  adjusted;  but  the  lower  order  of  females,  not- 
withstanding they  diare  the  same  taste  for  the  ceremonies  of  the  bdth, 
and  regularly  go  through  them  all,  wear  clothes  which  seldom  make 
acquaintance  with  soap  or  water;  consequently  they  appear  often  hk 
rags,  and  always  in  dirt.'    pp.  128— >5. 

Thfe  town  does  not  appear  to  have  underg^one  much  alteratioa 
since  it  was  Tisited  by  Cuarditi.  Upon  all  occasions,  Sir  Robert 
appears  the '  elegansjbrmarum  spectator  J*  We  luive  ^  minute 
d^escription  of  the  dresses  of  the  Ueorgian  women. 

*  A  bandeau  round  the  forehead^  richly  set  wMi  brilliants  and 
otlier  costly  stones,  confines  a  couple  <^  black  tresses,  which  hang 
down  on  each  side  of  a  fiice  beautuul  by  nature,  as  its  features  tei^ 
tify,  but  so  cosed  in  enamel,  that  not  a  trace  of  its  original  texture  cast 
be  seen ;  and,  what  is  worse,  the  surface  is  rendeied  so  stiff  by  ita 
painted  exterior,  that  not  a  line  shewn  a  particle  of  animation,  except* 
ing  the  eyes;  which  are  laree,  dark,  liqukl,  and  fiill  of  a  mild  lus- 
tre, rendered  in  the  highest  degree  lovely,  by  the  shade  of  longblack 
lashes,  and  the  re^^ilaritV  of  the  arched  eye«brow.     A  silken  shawl- 
like veil  depends  from  the  bandeau,  flowing,  off  the  shoulders,  down 
the  back;  while  a  thin  |;auxe  handkerchief  is  fastened  beneath  the 
cliin,  binding  the  lower  part  of  the  fin^e,  and  descending  as  low  as  th^ 
bosom,  where  it  ties  over  the  rest  of  the  garments ;  shewing,  throwh 
jts  light  medium,  the  golden  necklaces  and  other  jewellery  which  de- 
corate the  vest.    This  latter  piece  of  raiment  is  usually  made  of  vel- 
vet, or  silk  richly  embroidercMl,  covering  the  bosom  and  entire  waist. 
A  close  gown  of  brocade,  with  sleeves  to  the  wrist,  and  an  exceed- 
ingly long  skirt,  devolving  on  the  ground  all  round,  is  put  oyer  the 
vest;  but  left  open  in  front,  as  far  as  the  bottom  of  the  waist.    The 
whole  is  then  confined  with  a  fine  Kashmere  shawl.    The  sleeve  of 
the  gown  are  open  in  front  of  the  arm,  but  closed  at  pleasure  by  little 
pine-apple-shaped  gold  bottons  and  loops.     Over  all  thM,  in  odd 
weather  (which  was  die  season  in  iduch  I  saw  these  ladies)  iff  added 
the  oimah;  or  short  pelisse,  of  gold  brocade  lined  with  fur ;  it  flows 
loose  to  the  figure,  with  wide  sleeves ;  is  open  m  front,  reaching  only 
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a  ttltle  below  the  knees :  and  has  a  superb,  as  well  te  ooinfortable  i^ 
peiiraiftce.  However,  when  the  fair  Georgians  sit  or  stand  together, 
ui  this  gorgeous  apparel,  the  inflexible  stiffness  of  their  position,  and 
total  absence  of  motion  in  features  or  complexion,  give  them  the  ef^ 
feet,  rather  of  large  waxen  images,  which  open  and  shut  their  eyes 
by  mechanical  ingenuity,  than  that  of  living,  breathing,  lovely  wooien.' 

pp.  —     -* 


The  avalf  nches  of  the  Caucasus  are  as  dreadful  and  calami* 
lous  as  those  of  the  Alps,.  The  inhabitants  calculate  on  a  Tisi- 
tation  of  thip  kind  once  io  seven  or  nine  yeara.  They  are  not 
peculiar  to  the  winter  season,  but  happen  whenever,  by  the  power 
of  the  suD  or  the  weight  of  the  snow,  the  masses  are  dtsens^ged 
from  their  hold  on  the  mountain.  Of  an  awful  calamity  of  this 
kind,  which  took  place  in  November  1817,  our  Author  gives  a 
descriptioq. 

*  The  pate  summit  of  the  mountain  Kasibeck,  on  the  side  which 
ahelves  down  into  a  dark  valley  between  Derial  and  the  ^lage  which 
bears  the  mountain's  name,  had  been  seen  abruptly  to  move.  In  an 
instant  it  was  launched  forward ;  and  nothing  was  now  beheld  for  the 
shaken  snow  and  dreadful  over-shadowing  of  the  fallinsdestruc^on. 
The  qoise  that  accompanied  it,  was  the  most  stunning,  bursting,  and 
'roUine  onward,  of  all  that  must  make  death  certain.  As  the  avalanche 
cushea  on,  huge  masses  of  rock,  rifted  from  the  mountain's  side, 
were  driving  before  it;  and  the  snows  and  ice  of  centuries,  pouring 
down  in  immense  shattered  forms  and  rending  heaps,  fell,  like  the 
/all  of  an  earthouake;  covering  from  human  eye,  villages,  valleys, 
and  people  I  Wnat  an  awful  moment,  when  all  was  still  1 — when  the 
dreadful  cries  of  man  and  beast  were  heard  no  more ;  and  the  tre- 
mendous avalanche  lay  a  vast,  motionless,  white  shroud  on  all  around. 

<  The  magnitude  of  the  destruction  will  readity  be  comprehended, 
when  it  is  understood  that  the  depth  of  the  snow,  which  thus  rolled 
down^rards  in  sieht  of  the  appalled  inhabitanU  of  the  valley,  was  full 
twenty«eight  fathoms,  that  is,  186  feet ;  and  its  extent  more  than  six 
irersts,  or  four  miles,  English.  It  immediately  blocked  up  tlie  course 
pf  the  Terek,  whose  obstructed  waters,  beating  up  in  immense  bOlows, 
foaming  and  raginj^  against  this  strange  impediment,  seemed,  at  times, 
ready  to  over-top  it;  but,  still  repelled  by  the  firmness  and  height  of 
the  snow,  it  feU  back  on  its  bed  with  a  roaring  that  proclaimed  the 
.dreadful  scene  to  a  vast  distance.  The  overcharged  waters  then 
fonned  themselves  into  a  lake,  which  spread  down  the  whole  valley, 
on  the  river-side  of  its  tremendous  barrier;  thus  completely  barring 
|di  communication  with  Wiady  Caucasus.  Nearly  twelve  days 
^lapsed,  before  the  river  had  sapped  its  way  through  so  immense  a 
body  of  consolidated  snow ;  but  when  it  did  make  an  opening,  its  flood, 
find  fiirv,  and  devastating  consequences,  fell  not  far  short  ofths 
dreadful  ruin  occasioned  by  the  cause  of  its  obstruction.  Bridges, 
forts,  every  thing  contiguous  to  iu  path,  were  washed  away  in  the  tor- 
ppt.»    pp.  146— 147. 
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It  is  to  the  possession  of  Georgia  by  Russia,  that  traveller^ 
are  indebted  for  the  coroparati?e  security  in  which  they  may 
traverse  the  whole  country  from  the  banks  of  the  Dun  to  the  fur- 
thest shores  of  the  Kur.    Our  Traveller  departs  from  Tiflis, 
not  without  dedicating  a  page  of  his  ponderous  quarto  to  a  ver- 
bose panegyric  on  General  Yarmojloff,  the  governor- general 
•f   the    province,  for  the  liberality  and  mildness  of  bis  ad- 
ministration.    He  visits  the  ruins  of  Anni,  one  of  the  aocieni 
capitals  of  Armenia,  and  now  a  few  miles  within  the  Turkish 
frontier.     But  we  cannot  compliment  him  upon  the  distinctness 
ef  his  delineations ;  for  the  fear  of  banditti  made  him  impatient 
to  leave  a  spot,  to  which  he  had  taken  so  much  pains  to  journey, 
in  the  western  extremity  of  the  town,  however,  which  was  very 
large,  and  in  which  no  living  beings  except  themselves  seemed 
breathing,  they  saw  the  palace  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Armenia, 
which  is  of  immense  extent,  and  superbly  decorated  with  highly 
wrought  sculpture  and  mosaic  pavements.     Anni  and  other 
flourishing  cities  were  literally  swept  away  nearly  five  hundred 
years  ago  by  an  overwhelming  horde  of  Tartars.     The  greater 
part  of  the  inhabitants  were  murdered  ;  and  of  the  remainder, 
some  fled  into  Turkey,  others  across  the  Caucasus,  where  they 
established  on  the  Don  the  present  city  of  Nackchivan. 

Mount  Ararat,  as  might  be  expected,  calls  forth  from  our  Au* 
tbor  much  verbal  description.  Its  height  has  been  never 
accurately  ascertained.  Sir  Robert  gravely  tells  us,  having  already 
informed  us,  that  no  human  foot  ever  reached  its  summit.  But 
Captain  Monteithcommunicated  to  him  several  trigonometrical 
observations  made  at  Erivan,  of  which  the  results  are,  52,000 
yards  from  that  place  to  the  highest  point  of  the  loftiest  head,  and 
to  the  minor  head,  65,000.  These  heads  are  called  Little  and 
Great  Ararat,  and  are  12,000  yards  asunder.  Sir  Robert  conjec- 
tures, that  the  Ark  rested  in  the  space  between  these  heads,  and 
pot  on  the  top  of  leither  \ — an  ingenious  conjecture,  but,  like 
many  other  theories  of  the  same  kind,  wholly  unsupported  by 
^ata.  There  is  a  considerable  expenditure  of  words  to  shew 
the  impossibility  of  ascending  their  summits.  The  single  word 
inaccessible  might  have  conveyed  the  idea  Xo  any  reader  who 
was  aware  that  they  are  covered  with  snow  and  ice.  He  com<* 
bats,  however,  very  properly,  the  notion  idly  entertained  by  many 
travellers,  of  its  having  once  been  a  volcano :  registers  have 
been  kept  for  eight  hundred  years  at  the  monastery  of  Eitch- 
mai-adzin  (generally  spelt  Etmiatzin),  of  the  general  appear- 
ances of  the  mountain,  in  which  no  notice  of  any  eruption  is  to 
be  found. 

The  weather  was  mild  andpleasaut  notwithstanding  tlie  season 
of  the  year.  Winter  hardly  sets  in  till  January,  and  the  mer^ 
cury  not  uncommonly  stands  at  10  to  18  degrees  of  Reaumur. 
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From  this  hospitable  conTenty  our  Trayeller  directed  bis  ooorw 
due  East  towards  the  provioce  of  Eriyao,  one  of  the  most  fertile 
districts  of  the  Persian  empire.  The  kind  patriarch  had  lodged 
on  the  backs  of  his  cattle  an  ample  store  of  wine ;  and'  in  eon<> 
'  sequence,*  says  Sir  Robert,  *  %o  lotig  as  it  lasted^  I  could  not 
'  taste  its  refreshment  without  some  grateful  remembrance  of  the 
^  fair  and  bounteous  plains  of  Ararat.'  An  ingenuous  confeseion, 
comprehending,  we  fear,  much  of  that  philosophy  which  is  prao- 
tised  in  the  ordinary  commerce  of  Ufe,  where  the  reminisceaceaof 
kindness  and  friendship  are  too  apt  to  fade  with  the  good  oheer 
that  gave  birth  to  them !  He  arrived  at  Erivan,  the  cftpita^  on 
the  21st  of  November,  and  he  again  exercises  his  ingenuity  on 
%he  origin  of  its  name,  assigning  it  to  Ervapdus,  an  Araeaiaa 
king  sixU-five  years  before  the  Christian  era ; — ^a  hazardous  con- 
jecture, K>r  it  would  puzsle  a  much  more  learned  inquirer  than 
Sir  Robert,  to  establish  any  fact  in  the  Persian  history  upon 
clear  and  incontrovertible  grounds,  prior  to  Ardisbeer  or  Ar« 
taxerxes,  the  restorer  of  the  Persian  dynasty  about  the  third  oeo-* 
tury  of  the  Christian  era.  The  Greek  and  RomaA  historians  are 
silent  upon  the  point,  sod  the  native  Persian  history  anteriof 
to  that  pjeriod,  is  a  confused  mass  of  fable,  wholly  destitute  of 
chronological  light. 

At  Ardashir,  one  of  the  largest  cities  of  andenl  Armenia, 
the  extent  of  the  ruins  attest  its  former  greatness.  At  present, 
it  seems  the  grave,  not  of  the  people  only,  but  of  houees,  tern- 
plea,  palaces,  lying  in  death-like  entombment  Tabreez  (Tau- 
vis)  is  in  lat.  S8P  A'  and  in  long.  46^  35'.  It  is  the  residenoe  of 
Abbas  Mirza,  the  heir  apparent,  and  the  capital  of  Aderbijan,* 

gy  Sir  Robert  Porter  spelt  Azerbijan,}  of  which  province  bis 
oyal  Highness  is  governor.    The  city  has  beea  twice  destroyed 
during  the  last  century  by  earthquakes. 

*  Tabreez  has  been  re-fortified  lately,  by  order  of  the  Prince,  and, 
accordingly,  is  surrounded  with  a  thick  wall,  protected  by  towers  and 
bastions,  with  the  addition  of  a  very  deep  dry  ditch.  The  whole  em^ 
bracoB  a  circumference  of  six  thousand  yards.  Beyond  thisboundaiy, 
to  the  north  and  east,  extend  the  suburbs,  which  rise  amidst  Ae  mins 
and  broken  ground  of  what  formerly  composed  part  of  the  old  city. 
Four  g^8,  of  no  very  imposing  appearance,  conduct  into  the  new 
city.  They  are  surmounted  by  turrets,  and  ornamented  wiA  sl^ht 
minarets,  covered  with  chequer-work  of  blue  and  green  tiles,  which 
have  been  collected  from  the  remains  of  the  ancient  vaulted  mosques. 
These  walls  and  towers  are  built  of  bricks  dried  in  the  sun,  with  an 
occasional  mixture  of  some  that  have  been  burnt ;  but,  for  these  latter, 
tfie  modem  architect  is  obliged  to  the  great  earthquake,  and  the  fine 


*  This  is  the  orthography  of  Kinneir,  Malcolm,  Merier>.and  Soott 
y^aring. 
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mastmrf  k  oioerwbdined*  0«t  oS  twA  hundred  and  fifty  moafaet ^ 
roeDtioned  by  Chardin,.  the  rufDa  of  ojolj  three  are  visible.  The  most 
considerable  is  that  of  AH  Sbab^  erected  nearly  six  hundred,  yearf. 
ago,  by  Afi  Koja  i  and  which  still  presjents  lofty  archea,  and  tlie  moulf 
deruig  vaulted  work  of  splendid  domes.  Hie  whole  of  the  buildings 
within  an4  without,  baa  been  cased  with  lackered  tiles  of  poicelaioa 
adjuati^d  into  intricate  and  elaborate  figures^  with  an  ingenuity  anc) 
taste  that  would  honour  the  most  accomplished  artists,  of  any  age. 
The  colours  of  these  decorations  are  green,  dark  and  light  blu6»  inter- 
spersed with  Arabic  sentences  in  letters  of  gold ;  ana  a.  broad,  band 
of  such  legendsi  formed  in  white  upon  this  beautifully  varied  grounii^ 
and  interwoxen  with  flowers  in  green  and  gold,  winds  round  th« 
eatine  extent  of  the  building*  This  fine  ruin  is  within  the  new  fbctiGU 
cations  of  Ihe  city,  as  are»  also,  the  remains,  of  the  ark  or  citadel.  la 
former  times,  it  is  said  to  have  contained  thp  royal  palacay  with  ita 
attendant  mosque.  Ver}^  legible  traces  of  these  different  atructorea 
are  yet  to  be  found  within  its  lofty,  though  riven  walls.  The  hei^ 
of  those  waJQs  may  be  about  eighty  feet^  commanding  an  extensive 
.view  on  every  side  over  the  lately  erected  works,  and  making  a  consnU 
cuoos  objebt  to  a  great  distance  from^  the  town.  The  mateciala  of  tne 
whole  structure  are  of  brick,  and  put  together  with  the  nicest  care/ 

pp.  221—223. 

Chardin  snys,  that  inr  his  dme  (1686)  Tabreez  contained  half 
a  million  of  people.  But  how  terribre  must  have  been  the  deso- 
lations of  war  and  pestilence,,  which,  in  the  course  of  Uttla  more 
than  forty  years  from  that  tiime  to  the- first  eartb^akcii  reduced 
tiie  inhabitants  of  tliis.  capital  ta  little  more  than  oaa  fitUi  of 
that  number !  Sir  Robert  does  not  neglnot  the!  genllav  sex ; 
and  the  proeess  of  the  bath^  tbou^  fceqttently  described^  in  atsll 
an  amusmg  topio*. 

*  Having,*  says  hct  '  gone  oyer  most  of  the  royal  residencey.1  was 
curious  to  see  how  the  gentler  se^  are  accommodated^  in  a  country 
where  their  home  ia  their  prison.  At  least,  so.  we  consider  their  se« 
questratibn.  But  such  is  the  kindly  influence  of  habit,  though  manf 
of  these  women  must  be  fiill  of  conscious  beauty,  and  never  have 
heard  the  voice  of  admiration  but  from  one  man,  yet  the  mere  idea  of 

§iving  them  more  liberty,  would  fill  them  with  misery.  In  short, 
ley  would  regard  the  freedom  of  the  most  delicate  woman  in  Europe, 
as  a  contempt  from  their  husbands,  and  an  exposure  altfl^ether  too 
degrading  to  be  thought  on.  To  satisfy  my  cunosity  I  was  conducted 
to  the  quadrangle  of  the  Prince's  palaoe»  which  is  called  the  anderoon, 
or  private  apartment,  where  the  ladiea  and  female  slaves  are.  lodgedl 
Of  course  it  was  thea  vacant.  I  found  this  place,  as  it  ought  to  ne^ 
all  coulet^r  d$  ros€. 

*  In.one  comer  of  the  court  was  a  small  dioor,  leading  to  the  bath. 
Having  entered  by  it,  we  went  along  an  extremely  narrow  passage ; 
and  after  making  an  angle  or  two,  were  brought  into  a  spacious  saloon 
of  an  octagon  shape.  A  door  on  the  left  of  the  saloon,  conducted  us 
through  another  narrow  way,  to  the  great  batli  i  close  to  the  entcanoe 
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4if  whicby  u  a  small  dressing-cliamber  for  the  use  of  His  Royal  Highr 
nessy  when  he  chooses  to  bathe.  The  apartiQent  denomiDated  the 
great  bath,  is  one  immense  marbled  hall,  the  walls  and  floor  being 
entirely  covered  with  thjat  cool  and  shining  surface;  and  from  this 
chamber  diverge  several  rejcesses,  still  all  marble ;  while  at  one  end  is 
the  cistern,  or  bath,  with  about  four  feet  depth  of  water.  The  boiler 
is  beneath^  whence  a  pipe  conveys  the  heated  water  into  the  receiver 
above,  to  the  temperature  required.  Tubes  also  conduct  the  steam,  or 
warmed  air,  into  tne  saloon  and  its  recesses ;  that  a  colder  atmosplrere 
may  not  check  the  perspiration  of  the  person  issuing  from  the  bath. 
The  apartmisnt  I  have  already  mentioned,  is  appropriated  to  the 
females,  Co  complete  the  ceremonies  of  the  bath ;  and  its  decorations 
may  be  considered  in  harmony  with  the  beauty  perfected  beneath  its 
roof.  Mirrors  cover  the  walls  in  almost  every  part,  and  where  we  do 
not  see  them,  the  intermediate  spaces  are  luxuriantly  painted  with 
flowers,  intermixed  with  gold.  The  Bnest  nummuds  carpet  the  ben- 
ches, for  the  fair  bathers  to  repose  on  ;  and  gathered  roses  strew  the 
floor  in  every  direction,  contrasting  their  natural  beauties  with  their 
gilded  imitations  on  the  walls. 

'  *  Understanding  that  the  process  of  the  bath  is  much  the  same^ 
when  applied  by  either  sex,  and  as  it  is  rather  curious,  I  shall  describe 
it  in  a  general  way.  The  bather  having  undressed  in  the  outer  room, 
and  retaining  nouiing  about  him  but  a  piece  of  loose  cloth  round  his 
waist,  is  conducted  by  the  proper  attendant  into  the  hall  of  the  bath ; 
a  large  white  sheet  is  then  spread  on  the  floor,  on  which  the  bather 
extends  himself.  The  attendant  brings  from  the  cistern,  which  is 
warmed  from  the  boiler  below,  a  succession  of  pails  full  of  water, 
which  be  Continues  to  pour  over  the  bather  till  he  is  well  drenched 
and  heated.  The  attendant  then  takes  his  employer's  head  upon  his 
knees,  and  rubs  in  with  all  his  might,  a  sort  of  wet  paste  of  henna 
plant,  into  the  mustachios  and  beard.  In  a  few  minutes  this  pomade 
dyes  them  a  bright  red.  Again  he  has  recourse  to  the  little  pail,  and 
ahowers  upon  his  quiescent  patient  another  torrent  pf  warm  water. 
Then,  putting  on  a  glove  made  of  soft  hair,  yet  possessing  some  of 
the  scrubbing-brush  qualities,  he  first  takes  the  limbs,  and  then  the 
body,  rubbing  them  hard  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  A  third 
splashing  from  the  pail,  prepares  the  operation  of  the  pumice-stone. 
This  he  applies  to  the  soles  of  the  feet.  The  next  process  seizes  the 
hair  of  die  face,  whence  the  henna  is  cleansed  away,  and  replaced  by 
another  paste,  called  rang^  composed  of  the  leaves  of  the  indigo  plant. 
To  this  succeeds  the  shampooing,  which  is  done  by  pinching,  pulling, 
and  rubbing,  with  so  much  force  and  pressure  as  to  produce  a  violent 
glow  over  the  whole  frame.  Some  of  the  natives  delight  in  having 
every  joint  in  their  bodies  strained  till  they  crack ;  and  this  part  of 
the  operation  is  brought  to  such  perfection,  that  the  verv  verteorae  of 
the  back  are  made  to  ring  a  peal  in  rapid  succession.  This  climax  of 
skill,  however,  ^as  a  very  strange  eflect  to  the  spectator ;  for,  in  con« 
sequence  of  both  bather  and  attendant  being  alike  unclothed,  the 
violent  exertions  of  the  one,  and  the  natural  resistance  of  the  joints 
in  the  other,  give  the  twain  the  appearance  of  a  wrestling  match. 
This  over,  the  shampooed  body,  reduced  again  to  its  prostrate  state,  is 
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fubbed  nil  over  with  a  preparation  of  soap  confined  in  a  bag,  CiU  he  is 
one  mass  of  lather.  The  soap  is  then  washed  off  with  warm  water, 
when  a  complete  ablution  succeeds,  by  his  being  led  to  the  cistern, 
and  plunged  in.  He  passes  five  or  six  minutes*  enjoying  the  perfectly 
pure  element ;  and  then  emerging,  has  a  large,  dry,  warm  sheet  thrown 
over  him,  in  which  he  makes  his  escape  back  to  the  dressing  room* 
During  the  process  of  the  bath,  many  of  the  Persians  dye,  not  only 
their  hair  blacky  but  their  nails,  feet,  and  hands  a  bright  red.  They 
often  smoke  half  a  dozen  kaliouns ;  and,  in  short,  take  the  whole 
business  more  easily,  than  an  European  would  his  sitting  down  under 
the  hands  of  a  barber,  to  shave  his  beard. 

*  The  Persian  ladies  regard  the  bath  as  the  place  of  their  greater 
amusement.  They  make  appointments  to  meet  there ;  and  omn  pass 
seven  or  eight  hours  together  in  the  carpeted  saloon,  telling  stories,  re* 
lating  anecdotes,  eating  sweetmeats,  sharing  their  kaliouns,  and  com- 
pleting their  beautiful  forms  into  all  the  fancied  perfections  of  the 
East ;  dyeing  their  hair  and  eye-brows,  and  curiously  staining  their 
fair  bodies  with  a  variety  of  fantastic  devices,  not  unfrequentty  with 
the  figures  of  trees^  birds,  and  beasts,  sun,  moon,  and  stars.' 

pp.  22a— 233. 

Our  Author  was  invited  to  dinner  by  Merza  Bezoork,  prime 
minister  of  the  prince,  who,  as  a  matter  of  course,  in  return  for 
this  civility,  receives  a  page  of  eulogy  for  his  '  maturity  in 
*  the  knowledge  of  government,  the  power,  happiness,  and 
'  grandeur  resulting  from  bis  administration,  expansion  of  view, 
'  cultivation  of  his  mind,'  &c.  &c. — Le  veritable  Amphytrion 
ou  Von  dine.  As  these  are  subjects  on  which  Sir  Robert  ha- 
bitually summons  all  the  graces  of  description,  we  will  give  in 
his  own  words  his  account  of  the  feast. 

*  We  were  shewn  into  an  extensive  saloon  carpeted  all  over,  and 
with  the  usual  accompaniments  of  nummuds,  which  are  long  and 
nai'row  pieces  of  a  thicker  and  sofler  substance,  made  of  wool  or  felt. 
On'some  of  these  sat  several  of  the  officers  of  state,  who  rose  on  our  ap- 
proach ;  and  afler  the  usual  compliments,  we  took  our  station  on  tne 
nummuds  appointed  for  our  accommodation,  in  the  true  Eastern  style 
of  sitting  on  the  heels,  or  cross-legged,  whichever  way  our  stubborn 
limbs  could  easiest  conform  to  the  attitudes  of  the  more  plastic 
Asiatics.  A  couple  of  huge,  heavy^  and  ill-proportioned  candalabra, 
stood  opposite  to  each  other  in  the  middle  of  tne  floor,  their  lights 
being  fed  with  oil,  or  anv  other  convenient  unctuous  matter,  in  a 
smaU  chimney  at  one  end  of  the  room,  blazed  a  lively  wood  fire ;  and 
to  increase  the  heat,  a  brazen  dish  full  of  glowing  charcoal  was  placed 
at  the  answering  extremity. 

^  *  A  few  minutes  elapsed  before  our  host  made  his  appearance*  On 
his  entrance  we  all  rose ;  and  on  being  re-seated,  he  bowed  to  each 
person  according  to  his  rank,  uttering  at  the  same  time  a  compliment 
befitting  the  esteemed  importance  of  the  guest.  The  routine  of  the 
entertainment  was  then  as  follows:  kaliouns  were  presented;  then  coffee, 
served  in  very  small  cups,  and  without  cream  or  3ugar.    Kaliouna 


■DOoeefcd^  tfien  tett,  im  hi^er  cups ,-  ami  tliu  w^er,  cMMnatioti  fihfcf 
an  inteiW  tf£  ten  niinutw,  w4ien  the  ifti^uter  gai^  ft  ^Kgnftl  <^  £■• 
aer  t»  be  braagiit.  Severil  senMiiits  imediately  entered,  beat^ig  a 
lofigiiatrvw  roll  of  flowered  cotton  tb  tlieir  anns,  whiefe  tbej  hid 
down,'  and  spvead  before  the  whole  con^Mmy,  who  noa^  oooapied  bath 
•idflB  of  tlie  rooay.  This  napery  was  placed  cloae  to  our  kaeaa.  Tlie 
next  Bervioe  was  to  eet  a  piece  of  tlie  tiiia  sort  of  bread  or  eake  I  lbr> 
nerly  deacribed,  before  each  guest,  to  be  uaed  as  a  plate  and  napkin. 
IWxi  came  a  tray,  between  every  two  persons,-  ooatainin^  die  fol- 
lowmg  aifidlaaof  ibod :  two  bowls  of  sherbet,  each  pravlled  with  a 
wooden  spoon  of  delicate  and  elegant  wojdiiaanrfup;  a  ooimle  of 
disfaea  wf  ^ iSka,  CMimoaed  of  rice  aoaked  in  o&  or  butter,  boiled 
Ibwis,  iMiiiB,  and  a  Iktle  ssfiron  ;  two  plates  with  inelana  ifioed  ; 
tisoaAarB,eo0tBiaMig  a  doaen  kabbobs,  or  moracils  of ^kry,  broiled  ■«■(; 
aiidiidiih,pveseDtiagafow<raaBt0dtoaeRider.  The  wmie  party  along 
the  «Klended  web,  being  in  Vke  in— nir  aoppKed,  tbe  boat  gave  the 
aign  fiar  ftiling  to ;  a  command  that  seemed  to  be  undersiDbd  Hteii^y, 
Ar  €¥eiT  back  became  bent,  every  face  was  brought  close  to  the  point 
of  attack,  and  every  jaw,  in  an  instant,  was  in  motion.  ^  Ibis  is  dene 
bv  ananreHous  dexterity  in  gathering  up  the  rice,  or  vietnals  of  4in^ 
kind,  with  the  pght  hand,  and  almost  at  tne  same  moment^  delisting  it 
into  the  moudi.  The  left  hand  is  never  used  by  the  F«r»an(i  bat  in 
ihe  humblest  offices ;  however,  during  meals  at  leasts  the  bonoored 
member  certainly  does  the  business  of  two,  for  no  cessation  could  be 
observed  in  the  active  passage  of  meat,  melon^  sherbet,  &c.  £rom  the 
board  to  the  mouths  of  the  grave  and  distinguished  assembly.  I  must 
aay,  I  never  saw  a  more  silent  repast  in  my  lift,  nor  one  where  tbe 
sounds  of  mastication  were  so  auoible.  In' some  countries  it  may  be 
^  merry  in  the  hall,  when  beards  w^  all :"  but  here,  I  could  only 
think  of  a  similar  range  of  respectable  quadrupeds,  with  their  beads 
not  farther  from  their  troughs,  than  ours  were  from  the  trays.  For 
jny  part,  whenever  I  wished  to  avail  myself  of  the  hei^  of  good  pro- 
Tender  on  mine,  at  every  attempt  to  throw  a  little  rice  mto  my  moudu 
it  disappeared  up  my  sleeve ;  so  that  after  several  unsuccessful  essays 
I  gave  up  the  enjoyment  of  this  most  savoury  dish  of  the  feas^  wd 
contented  myself  with  a  dry  kabbob  or  two. 

'  When  the  servants  cleared  away,  it  was  in  tbe  order  the  things 
bad  been  pat  down.  A  silver-plated  jug  with  a  long  spout,  accom- 
panied by  a  basin  of  the  same  metal,  was  carried  round  to  every  guest, 
by  an  attendant  who  poured  water  irom  the  jug  on  our  right  bmds, 
which  we  held  in  succession  over  the  basin,  while  each  individnal 
cleansed  his  beard  or  mustachios  from  the  remnants  of  dinner.  We 
bad  no  towel  to  dry  one  or  the  other,  save  our  own  pookat-handker- 
chiefs ;  the  bread-napkio,  or  plate,  having  no  capability  but  to  be 
eaten  off,  and  wipe  the  ends  of  the  fingers  between  every  new  plunge 
into  the  opposite  dish.  A  kalioun,  with  tea»  followed,  ana  con- 
teued,  with  a  few  Interruptions,  during  the  conversation  which  had 
broken  the  dead  silence  on  the  departure  of  the  roUed-up  web  and  its 
appendages.  A  fresh  kalioun  finished  die  entertamment»  and  we  then 
Tose  to  take  our  leave.  With  extreme  difficulty  I  obeyed  the  general 
movement ;  but  when  I  did  get  upon  my  legs,  they  were  too  cramped 
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to  stand*  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  support  of  one  of  my  countr3anenr, 
moire  accustomed  to  such  cunreture  of  limbs,  I  must  have  fiiUen.  A 
few  miautea,  however,  restored  me  to  locomotive  motion;  and  having 
noade  my  bow,  we  passed  through  the  curtained  entrancei  to  resume 
the  slippers  wo  had  left  at  the  door.'    pp.  236^239. 


Robert  leaves  nothing  unpraised.  Abbas  Mirza  is  doing, 
he  tells  us,  all  in  his  power  to  restore  the  place  to  its  former 
raiiitary  importance.  jHe  does  not  aim  so  much  to  adorn  as  to 
strengthen  it.  The  present  fortifications  (of  which  we  have  al- 
ready given  our  Traveller's  description)  were  begun  and  finished 
by  him.  Very  diflerent  is  Colonel  Johnson's*  account  of  this 
fortification,  who,  at  the  desire  of  the  prince,  visited  it  the  very 
same  year,  and,  as  it  may  be  supposed,  looked  at  it  mih  a  soldi<>r's 
eye.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  journal  of  that 
officer. 

'  June  24<.  In  the  evening  we  rode  out  with  Captain  Lindsay  of 
the  Artillery  and  Captain  Monteath  of  the  Engineers,  round  the  walls 
of  the  town,  which  the  Prince  is  strengthening  as  much  as  possible ; 
but  it  is  lamentable  to  observe,  that,  instead  of  attending  to  the  advice 
of  Captain  Monteath,  he  is  going  on  in  his  own  way,  and  seems  to 
rest  the  defence  of  the  town  on  the  prayers  of  his  head  priest  and  the 
eflbrts  of  the  Mussulmans,  which,  however,  would  be  of  no  avaO  against 
Russian  a^tiUery.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  two  walls,  the  first  or 
inner  one  being  of  mud,  flanked  by  towers  of  brick,  twenty  feet  higha 
having  a  parapet  toeakened  by  holes  cut  through  it  for  throwing  stones 
with  loop<nok^i  &c*  This  and  the  rampart,  as  well  as  the  towers,  are 
all  hollow,  and  already  shaken  and  cracked  firom  top  to  bottom,  so  that 
a  few  shot  must  brin^  the  whole  down.  The  second  or  outer  wall,  a 
kind  of  fausse-braye,  is  a  high  parapet  on  the  escarpe,  which  beginning 
from  the  bottom  of  the  dry  ditch,  is  built  throughout  only  of  mud, 
and  is  crumbling  down  by  its  own  weight,  before  the  whole  is  finished. 
This  also  has  no  flanks,  and  can  be  used  only  for  musketry  and  stones. 
TbedBtchlsa  deep  trench  of  twenty  feet  and  thurty  wide,  and  the  earth 
tlwown  on  tihe  counterscarpe  to  cover  the  walls,  is  so  constructed  as  to 
give  covet  to  the  enemy  from  the  fire  of  the  walls  at  the  fool  of  ita 
slope.  In  addition  to  these  defects,  the  houses,  indoeures,  aquedUieta, 
and  ruins  vemain  untouched  close  up  to  the  ditch :  and  many  of  the 
pobKo  buildings  of  the  garrison  are  erected  close  and  parallel  to  those 
of  the  town.  On  one  side  is  a  structure  which  they  call  a  citadel, 
being  nothing  more  than  a  portion  of  the  town  walls  projecting  beyond 
the  rest,  and  separated  from  the  town  by  a  single  wall  of  similar  con- 
struction. The  different  fiices  of  this  work  are  seen  from  the  heights 
outside  in  reverse ;  and  it  is  at  all  events  as  easy  to  be  taken  by  an  ene- 
my as  any  other  part  of  the  fortification.  The  ditches  are  crossed  by 
bridges  of  wood  covered  with  earth.  This  is  sufficient  to  shew  that 
the  Penians  are  ignorant  of  the  art  of  defence/ 

^  *<  Journey  through  Persia,  Georgia,  &c.  by  Lieut.  Col.  Johnson, 
CB.''    4tD.  London,  1818.  p.  21 L 
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•  Abbfis  Mirta  m  vited  our  Author  to  tccontpsBy  hkt  tefT^hnao, 
^vhitiiei'  the  King  had  ordered  him  to  repair,  toflnsietat  the  cele- 
bration of  the  feast  of  the  Nowroose ;  a  proposal  which   he  rea- 
dily accepted.     His  board  was,  by  order  of  the  prince^  to  be 
supplied  from  his  own  ;  a  distinctioD  held  in  high  honour  by  tiie 
Persians.    Sir  Robert  is  by  no  means  remiss  on  his  part,  (or 
Abbas  Mirza  receives  the  full  amount  of  all  this  kindDess  io 
paneg;yric.    In  all  the  varieties  of  his  Gonversation,  our  Travel- 
ler fouad  *  new  occasions  to  admire  the  capacities  of  bis  miod, 
''  *  and  the  noble  purposes  to  whieh  he  unfolded  them.*     The  in- 
'^  'tefpreter  enabled  him  to  comprehend  the  animated  disooufse  of 
'  Us  master;    '  He  discussed  all  the  existing  empires,  their  naval 
^  and  military  power,  commerce  and  comparative  wealth.*     In 
4i9|t»  Abbas  Mirza  was  deeply  versed  in  every  branch  of  know- 
:.  ledge;  and  during  the  frequent  conversations  our  Author  had 
:with  Um,  he  could  not  but  think  that  he  saw  before  him  '  the 
.  '  man  whose  powerful  and  liberal  mind  is  to  create  a  new  epoch 
'•'  ^  in  the  national  consequence  of  his  future  kingdom.* 

'  We  cannot  proceed  with  Sir  Robert  in  the  splendid  cavalcade 
'  Vhich  moved  on  this  occasion  to  Tehraun*  At  Hianna,  he  en* 
countered  a  plague,  hitherto  found  impossible  to  be  eradicated, 
IP  the  form  of  a  small  but  poisonous  bug.  He  conjectwres,  and 
we  think  plausibly,  that  this  is  the  same  city  which  Sir  John 
Maundeville,  five  hundred  years  ago,  mentions  as  '  lyings  in  the 

<  way  from  Thaurisp  (Tabreez)  to  the  East,  where  no  Grisiene 

<  man  m^y  lon^  dwelle,  ne  enduren  with  lyfe  in  that  cytee,  hut 
*  dyeii  within  snort  tyme,  and  no  man  knowethe  the  cause.'    It 

"breeds  in  myriads  in  all  the  old  houses,  and  is  seen  in  every  part 
of  the  walls,  of  the  size  and  shape  of  common  bugs,  but  of  a 
more  reddish  colour.  Its  bite  is  mortal,  producing  death  in 
eight  or  nine  months. 

*.  Strangers/  says  our  Traveller,  <  of  every  sort,  not  merelirlfafeigii- 
m,  but  persons  not  usually  inhabiting  the  town  or  hs  vicmi^»  are 
liable  to  be  thus  poisoned ;  while  the  people  themselves  or  the  ad- 
jacent peasantry  are  either  never  bitten,  or,  if  so,  the  eonsequenoes 
are  not  more  baneful  than  the  sting  of  the  least  noxious  insect.' 

VoLI.  p.S64w 

This  is,  at  hest,  but  a  superficial  account  of  thiseztraor£nary 
ifiseel,  and  betrays  more  credulity  than  we  should  have  ex- 

'  pected  from  an  intelligent  Englishman.  It  is  certain^  however, 
that  the  old  buildings  of  this  town  are  infested  with  a  small  in- 
sect which  the  Persians  call  mulUif  and  that  its  bite  is  said  to 
produce  disease,  and  ultimately  death.  Dr.  Campbell,  Physi- 
Cu^n  to  the  British  Residence  at  Tehraun,  describes  the  disease 
as  beginning  with  nausea,   bilious  vomiting,  and  loathing   of 

r&od,  succeeded'  by  obstructions  of  the  Kver  and  other  viscera, 
and  terminating  in  death  within  six  weeks  or  two  months.    These 
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imeol9  are  destroyed  by  boiling  lime-water.  It  is  merely  a  po- 
pular persuasion  amon|[f  the  iobabitaDtSy  that  it  is  fatal  to  their 
nei^libours  and  not  to  themselves.  In  form  and  colour,  the  in- 
sect resemliles  the  larf^e  dog- tick  of  India.  It  is  not  red,  but 
of  a  greyish  water  colour,  and  is  hairy  between  the  legs.  Nor 
does  it  ever  make  its  appearance  but  in  the  hot  season.  In  aH 
probability,  therefore,  Sir  Robert  did  not  see  it. 

A  chain  of  magnificent  mountains  divide  the  province  of  Ader- 
bijan  from  Ikak,  once  so  considerable  a  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Media.  Descending  these  heights  on  the  S.E.,  they  arrived 
■t  a  rapid  river,  said  to  be  the  Amardus  of  Ptolemy  and  the 
Gozen  of  Scripture,  which  discharges  itself  into  the  Caspian,  east 
ef  Resht. 

'  Having  crossed  the  bridge,  we  set  oar  foot  on  the  land  of  Irak 
Ajem,  a  country  so  famed  in  Asiatic  romance,  classic  history,  and 
Holy  Writ.  Our  road  then  lay  north*east,  directly  over  the  mountains 
which  bound  that  side  of  the  valley.  The  ascending  track  was  wind- 
ing, with  abrupt  curves,  up  very  steep  acclivities  for  full  three  miles, 
at  the  end  of  which  we  reached  another  commodious  caravansary, 
built  of  brick.  Near  it,  are  the  ruins  of  an  older  structure  of 
the  kind,  which  has  been  faced  with  hewn  stone.  The  vicinity  of 
this  secluded  spot  has  a  painful  interest  attached  to  it,  as  having  been 
the  scene  of  a  dreadful  and  mysterious  murder,  committed  on  the 
person  of  the  celebrated  traveller,  Mr.  Browne :  this  sad  catastrophe 
happened  about  five  or  six  years  ago. 

*  This  gentleman  was  a  man  of  indefatigable  research,  with  a  per- 
severing industry  in  acouiring  the  means  of  pursuing  his  object,  equal 
to  the  eoterprismg  spirit  with  which  he  breasted  every  diflSculty  in  his 
way.     Previous  to  his  going  to  Persia,  he  had  stopped  some  time  in 
Constantinople,  to  per&ct  himself  in  the  Turkish  language  i  and  be- 
fore he  left  that  city,  he  spoke  it  like  a  native.    From  a  mistaken  idea 
of  facilitatintr  his  progress  amongst  the  difierent  Asiatic    nations 
throui;b  whi(m  he  roiffht  have  occasion  to  pass  in  the  route  be  hild 
laid  down  for  himselfT  he  assumed  the  Turkish  dress.    Being  thus 
equipped,  he  set  forward,  with  an  m  tent  to  penetrate  thrdugh  Kborasan; 
and  thence  visit  the  unexplored  and  dangerous  regions  south  of  the 
Caspian,  closing  his  researches  in  that  direction  at  Astrakhan.     Dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  his  Persian  journey  the  had  a  conference  with  His 
Britannic  Majesty's  ambassador.  Sir  Gore  Ousely  ;  and  at  Oujon,  was 
admitted  to  an  audience  of  the  Persian  King.    So  little  was  danger 
from  attacks  of  any  kind  apprehended  by  the  persons  best  acquainted 
with  the  state  of  the  country,  that  no  diiBcuhies  whatever  were  sug- 
gested as  likely  to  meet  him ;  and,  accordingly,  he  proceeded  in  full 
confidence.     Having  reached  this  pass  of  Irak,  be  stopped  at  the 
caravansary  I  have  just  described,  to  take  a  little  refreshment.    That 
ov€T^  he  remounted  his  horse ;  and  leaving  his  servant  to  pack  up  the 
articles  he  had  been  usinff,  and  then  follow  him,  he  rode  gently  forward 
along  the  mountains.    Mr.  Browne  had  scarcely  proceeded  half  a 
mile,  when  suddenly  two  men  on  foot  came  up  behind  him ;  one  of 
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whom,  with  a  blow  froin  a  clob,  before  he  was  aware,  struck  him  eeose- 
le^  from  his  horse*     Several  olher  vIDains  at  the  same  instaot  sprang 
from  hollows  in  the  hiUs,  and  bound  him  hand  and  foot.    At  tfait  mo* 
meot  they  ofiered  him  no  forther  personal  violence;  but  aa  soon  as  he 
had  recovered  from  the  stupor  occasioned  by  the  irtt  mode  of  atiacfc, 
he  lodced  round,  and  saw  the  robbers  plundering  both  his  baggage 
and  his  servant;  the  man  having  come  forward  on  the  road,  in  obe£- 
enoe  to  the  commands  of  his  master.    When  the  depredatora  found 
their  victim  restored  to  observation,  they  told  him  it  was  their  inten- 
tion to  put  an  end  to  his  life,  but  that  was  not  the  place  where  the  final 
stroke  should  be  made.     Mr.  Browne,  incapable  of  resistance,  calmly 
listened  to  his  own  sentence,  but  entreated  them  to  spare  his  poor 
servant,  and  allow  him  to  depart  with  his  papers,  which  could  be  of 
no  use  to  them.     All  this  they  granted;  and,  what  may  appear  still 
more  extraordinary,  these  ferocious  brigands,  to  whom  the  accjuintioa 
o/'arms  must  be  as  the  staff  of  life,  made  the  man  a  present  of  his  nai» 
ter^s  pistols  and  double-barrelled  gun ;  but  they  were  Engliih,  and 
the  marks  might  have  betrayed  the  new  possessora.    These  singular 
robbers  then  permitted  Mr.  iBrowne  to  see  his  servant  safe  outof  si|{bt 
before  they  luid  further  hnnds  on  himself;  after  which  they  carried  hina 
and  the  property  they  had  reserved  for  themselves,  into  a  valley  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Kizzilouzan,  and  without  further  parley  terminated 
hjiBi  existence,  it  is  supposed,  by  i»tranguIation.     They  stripped  his 
corpse  of  every  part  of  its  raiment,  and  then  left  it  on  the  open  {^und 
'&  prey  to  wolves  and  other  wild  animals/    Vol.  I.  pp.  26^—270. 

Ther^  is  no  doubt  that  the  assassins  were  part  of  some  roving 
Kurds.  Bif.  Browne  had  unfortunately  refused  (be  assistance  of 
a  Mahroandaur,  (hough  the  Prince  bad  offered  him  one  for  his 
escort.  '  A  single  traveller,'  remarks  Colonel  Johnson,  *  shouId| 
<^  however  objectionable  may  be  the  expense,  take  ^itb  hiro  in  alt 
^  eases  a  MeUmendaur.  He  acts  as  purveyor  and  guide;  beisan 
* '  adviser  in  every  emergency ;  ao  accredited  witness  in  case  of 

*  wrong  or  imposition ;  bis  presence  serves  to  protect  a  strMigor 

*  ttom  iraud  or  violence,  ami  his  experience  affords  the  readiest 
f  due  tor  dis&overy  and  redress. t* 

Tbe  ancient  city  of  SuUania  is  in  lat.  SQ""  dUf.  Here  ar«te 
reniains  of  an  unfinished  mausoleum,  beguii  by  Sultan  Maho* 
tned  Khodahund  for  the  bodies  of  ihe  Calipli  Ali  (of  whose  sect 
lie  was)  and  his  martyr  Uoossein,  it  being  his  intention  to 
translate  them  thither  with  all  religious  pomp  from  Meshed  Ali; 
l)ut  death  intercepted  bis  pious  purpose,  and  his  own  ashes 
are  intombed  witliin  it.  Mr.  Morier's  accurate  delineation  of 
tbie  superb  fragment,  renders  it  superfluous  to  cite  our  Autbor*8 
account  of  it.  The  ruins  of  other  magnificent  structures  are 
Mill  conspicuous  in  many  parts  of  this  decayed  city,  and  are  oa 
ao  extensive  a  scale,  that  we  are  astonished  at  tbe  foruaer  magai* 
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iude  of  %  {dice  whieb,  «i  present)  aowroely  tulmbersitHPlse  tinn-- 
dred  finDiHe^.  In  lA87,tbe  dty,  even  then  decliiiiitg,  eontaineS 
«ix  tlM»tt9«id  people. 

A  lofly  rmige  of  memttfhm  South  of  the  Caspian,  Uut  to  the 
Nartli  Of  Ikis  proTinoe,  bears  the  tiame  of  Elbort  or  the  ISxAi^ 
CttMMfcn.  It  Was  from  their  YfWA  and  rug;ged  recesses,  that 
the  veet  so  famous  in  the  history  of  the  Crusades,  9prei|d  tbeiqi- 
selTes  to  the  remote  bills  of  Syria.  Our  readers  will  9reo^\fi0t 
tbeir  story  in  the  Romaa  history  of  Gib^oo,  and  we,  tberefbrv^ 
pass  over  with  less  reluclaooe  Sir  Roberi'a  r«ea|^tttlatMB 
of  iC. 

Te^raun,  (upneceasarily  spek  Teberm  by  our  Author ,)  fh^ 
proaeat  metropolis  of  Persia,  is  in  latitude  8y>  97'  H.  and  Idn^ 
gitude  60''  58''  E.  It  stands  on  a  loW  tract  of  ^und  at  ^6 
fool  of  (he  Elbori  tnoufitains.  Bat  it^  situation  is  by  no  meatia 
solabriott}.  Tbemring  torrents  descending  from  the  adjacen^ 
lietghtSy  saturate  tbe  low  ground  about  the  town,  and  emit  the 
most  noxious  exhalations.  Early  in  June,  the  heat  beeoines 
intolerable,  and  tbe  city  is  nearly  abandoned.  It  is  surroiindsd 
with  a  deep  ditch,  towers,  and  a  mud  wall,  embracing  a  sirsle  tsf 
about  four  miles.  The  streets  are  like  those  of  erery  town  in 
Persia,  narrow  and  dirty. 

<  When  a  khan  or  any  great  man  goes  out  to  take  tbe  air,  or  for  any 
other  object,  he  seldom  condescends  to  be  seen  on  foot ;  but,  mounted 
on  horseback,  sets  forth  whh  a  train  of  thirti^  or  forty  ilUappointed 
followers  on  foot,  and  a  servant  preceding  him,  bearing  a  fine  em- 
broidered horse*clotb.    One  of  the  fellows  in  the  rear  generally  car- 
ries  his  master^s  kalioon ;  but  of  what  use  the  others  are,  except  to  fiU 
the  scanty  way,  and  raise  a  dust  to  suffocation,  Ihave  never  been  able  tsi 
learn.  Successions  of  such  groups,  loaded  camels,  mules,  asses,  and  na( 
unfrequentlv  one  or  two  of  the  royal  elephants,  are  continually  pass* 
ing  to  and  n-o ;  sometimes  jamming  up  the  streets,  to  tbe  evideo^. 
hazard  of  life  and  limbs,  both  of  man  and  beast.    Ancient  and  modera 
cities  of  the  Bast,  all  shew  the  same  narrow  line  in  the  olan  of  their, 
streets.    To  compress  many  inhabitants  in  a  similar  small  space,  was 
deemed  expedient  in  Europe  also,  when  the  state  of  tbe  times  ren« 
dered  fortified  places  the  only  secure  places ;  and  this  occasional  ne- 
cessity may  account,  in  some  measure,  for  the  wretched  alleys  I  have 
just  described.    But  the  natives  give  another  reason ;  that  were  tfcey. 
iridcr,  it  would  be  impossible  to  pass  along  them  under  the  unsbadml 
fire  of  the  summer's  sun.     This  may  appear  feasible;  but  the  evU  is. 
only  half  averted ;  confined  heat,  crowd,  and  odious  smells,  producing 
effects,  to  European  feelings  at  least,  more  intolerable  than  the  most 
vertical  beams  it  a  free  atmosphere.    Where  any  place  does  present  % 
Kttle  more  room  than  ordinary,  or  under  tbe  covered  ways  attached 
to  the  shops,  we  generally  find  one  of  the  national  story-tellers,  sur- 
rounded by  groups  of  people ;  some  well*clad,  others  in  rags,  tod  ppt 
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3fewoeeirly  Bftkedt  aUeodbg  with  the  most  lively  iMevett  to  tales 
titer  HwMt  have  heard  a  thouaand  times  befbreu  He  reooiuita  Aom 
with  aohange  of  gesticulation,  and  a  varied  tone  ofvoioe,  aocondUogt* 
bia  subject ;  wheUier  it  be  the  loves  of  Khosroo  and  Shireene,  the  eitr 
pfoits  of  Rustum  their  favourite  hero,  or  any  number  of  historic  coor> 
glets  from  Ferdoussi,  the  Homer  of  their  land.  From  the  bimiblest 
peasantf  to  the  head  that  wears  the  diadem,  all  have  the  same  paasioo 
w  tbb  kind  of  entertainment.  His  present  Majesty,  and  also  the 
aeveval  Prince*governors,  have  each  a  court  story-teller ;  in  liateoing 
Jlo  whoso  powers  of  memory,  or  of  eloquence,  the  roval  personage  fre- 
qoeotly  poflsos  the  leisure  of  the  day;  and  when  on  a  long  journey,  this 
qeoesaary  o£5cer  is  always  within  call,  to  beguile  the  tedium  of  the 
way/  '.SoGh  a  living  chronicle  of  noble  exemplars  is  certainly  a  more 
credkaUe  adjunct  to  a  great  man's  train,  than  the  saucy  medeys  of 
per  old  courts ;  whose  wit  might  as  often  be  a  vehicle  <tf  misoyoC^  ao 
of  inoo(];^ivt  pastime,  to  the  invited,  guests.  These  story-telleio  of 
l^ersia  have  a  mixed  character,  something  between  tliebardtofaoti:- 
quhy«  pod  the  troubadours  of  more  modem  days/  Vol.  L  pp.  SIO — 2« 

A  muddy  drawini^  in  India  ink  does  not  much  aid  Sir  Ro- 
beilfNi  deacription  of  this  cajiital. — Mirsa  Sheffy,  prime  miotster 
10  ttie  late  and  the  present  Ktng,  is  about  seventy-fi've  years  of 
a^,  'Short  in  stature,  of  a  spare  figure,  a  thin,  pallid  visage, 
•  Bthall  sparkling  eyes,  beard  lon^,  pointed,  and  dyed  a  deep  re<i. 
He  19  a  man  of  considerable  taleot  and  tact,  but  inordinately 
^varieious.  He  uiulerstanris^  however,  the  business  of  bis  office^ 
and  being  considered  the  second  man  in  the  kingdom,  is  tvemted 
by  all  ranks  with  the  utmost  deference. 

"<  A  little  anecdote,'  says  our  Author,  *  t^at  was  told  to  rae  the 
other  day,  of  this  minister,  will  shew  the  master-|)a8sion  and  the  hu« 
iDcnir  with  whiah  he  sometimes  turns  it  into  sport.  His  station  near 
Oie  sovereign  gives  him  a  kind  of  reflecting  consequence^  that  makes 
a.nod  or  a  Smile  from  him,  so  full  of  a  similar  quality,  that  it  may 
p^ed  honour  ad  infinitum  downwards  ;  graduating  dignity,  according 
t9  Its  distance  from  the  original  fountain  of  favour.  First  one  happy 
coiirtief,  and  then  another,  had  received  these  marks  of  peculiar 
gfa<^;  and,  in  ponsequence,  became  the  li^le  centre  of  a  temporary 
adulation  from '  hundreds ;  many  of  whom  envied  the  favour  they 
sought  to  conciliate,  even  at  second,  or  third  hand.  Amongst  the  lat- 
ter order  of  suitors,  was  a  rich,  but  otherwise  inconsiderable  indivi* 
dual,  who  had  long  attended  Mirza  Sheify's  levees,  without  having  re- 
ceived the  slightest  notice ;  but  chancing  one  day  to  find  the  minister 
alpne  for  a  %w  moments^  he  seized  the  opportunity,  ^nd  thus  ad- 
dressed him : 

*  **  I  have  had  the  honour  of  placing  myself,  for  these  many  months 
back,  in  vour  Excellency's  sight,  in  the  midst  of  vopr  crowded  halls, 
and. yet  nave  never  had  the  happiness  of  receiving  a  single  glance. 
Bnt  if^our  Excellency  would  condescend,  in  the  next  assemMy  of 
your,  visitors,  to  rise  a  little  on  my  entranoe,  such  a  distinction 
**^  be  Uie  height  of  my  aro^itipp ;  I  should  thenceforth  be  held  of 
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consequence  in  the  eyea  of  the  kbana.    Aodforthishonour,  Twoiiltl 
l^yttflr >B«e«HenBy a ommfileMtictK ef onabMdradtMmmtn"  >^ > ■  '^ 

•  ftwuao  argument  his  EzGellMicylik«d  W  #ell.  JW^lbied  irMf 
Ae  pr«p<Malt  Bnadie  time  for  the  ■otemn  iavrnthig-digfiiiif  wot  lar^. 
ranged  forthe  neKt  Amy.  The  beppjr  man  took  gsfb  nni  to  ladlshhl 
appearanoe  till  the  divan  of  the  uiiniiter  wta  pretty  well  filled.  Hot 
tbcH  preaeoted  himeelfon  thenfoBt  coniptcaouapartofthecarpMybigi 
wiib  ideas  of  the  evergrowing  honouri,  of  whidh  thM  DMHirtbt  'WW  t» 
make  bim  maater.  He  looked  proudly  round  on  the  nst  ofUw 
UiMw,  while  Mim  fiheffy,  batf-raiang  htnself  flrom  his  seat,^M» 
knochtn,  and  fixing  his  eyes  gravely  on  bim,  to  the  m  '  snaU  -  aitai^ 
■risbnifeatofthe  rest  of  the  company,  exclaimed,  "  Is  thst-SWiogh-f^^ 
The  naim  was  so  overconie  with  conilMion,  be  bnrriad  from  therooWK 
laoviflfp  his  diMinetioo  and  hu  money  alike  with  the  minister ;  butw 
king  'With  him  the  useful  lesson,  that  bought  honoun  are  gmeMf^ 
paid  whh  disRraee.  The  laugh  for  ooce  went,  without  doobt  of  wc 
cerity,  with  the  great  man  I  andhissmitesbecameofsiillbighervalue^ 
■iBM'ittmdbesa  provedthat  be  set  them  above  price'  i.'t-! 

Vol.1,  pp.  S14,S1&', 

Verytedious  is  the  bislorical  account  which  foUovra,  of  ^fl 
festival  of  Nowroose,  and  Sir  Robert  beivihlers  hiaiBeU' to  li^^: 
purpose  among  the  eaily  records  and  traditions  of  Persia.  He 
is  mora  at  home  when  be  describes  the  celebration  uf  it  as  U 
was  aetually  presented  lo  bi»i  senses;  and  his  aulhoriiy  is,  on^ 
tbes0  occasions,  much  less  questionable,  than  when  hp  overri 
wbelms  himself  in  matters  of  dark  and  doubtful  erudiifop,. 
He  is  enraptured  with  the  pomp  and  magntfioeace  of  the  A>ja) 
procession  at  this  feast.  i    .■< 

'  Here  was  no  noi>e,  no  buttle  of  an^  kind  ;  ererv 
quietly  in  hit  place,  reipectfully  awaiting  the  arrival 
At  last,  the  sudden  diacbarge  oftbeiwirela  from  t 
without,  with  the  clangor  of  trumpets,  and  1  know  not 
tion  of  uproariuuB  lounds  besides,  announced  that  His 
tered  the  gate  of  the  citadel.  But  the  most  extraordii 
titraour,  was  the  appalling  roar  of  two  huge  elephi 
the  express  purpose  of  giving  this  note  of  the  espedi 
the  Great  King. 

'  He  entered  the  saloon  from  the  left,  and  advani 
it,  with  an  air  and  step  which  beloneed  entirely  I 
never  before  bad  beheld  any  thing  like  inch  per 
he  seated  himself  on  bis  throne  with  the  tame  a 
affected  dignity.  Had  there  been  any  assumption 
could  ijot  nave  been  so  impressed.  I  should  then  1 
though  a  king,  theatrically  acting  his  statet  here, 
tovereign  feeling  himself  as  such,  and  he  lookei 

,  '  He  was  one  blaze  of  jewels,  which  Iherally  dflziled  the  sigjltljtf^ 
fest  looking  at  him;  but  tne  details  of  his  dress  were  these;  aiWly* 
tiara  of  three  elevations  was  on  bis  head,  which  shape  appears  to  "hs^e  ^ 
been  I«sg  peculiar  to  the  crown  oftheGreat  King.    UVas'entirelj^: 


i^nifK)M^  Ait^U^^Ml  diaoiond%  fMrii^  mbiet^  asd  eatofaUib  «^  ck* 
quisitely  dMpoted  m  to  ferm  a  mixlure  of  the  noal  baaoliflil  ookaaa^ 
n  ihe  bttHiaat  light  refleoted  (torn  iu  surface.  Sereral  Uaok  feaahen 
like  lb«  heron  ^iiniey  wece  ifHennixed  mch  the  retpleedftot  aimttea  of 
Ai»  truly  imperial  diadetn,  whoae  beDdiog  poieas  werofioiued  with 
pear-formed  pearkb  of  ao.  ianneiiae  ue.  Hie  ^eattiM  anaa  of  geM 
ti«lu^  nearl./  eevered  with  a  aimilar  diifHNiitioii  el  jeweUenf ;  aad^ 
^oaHDg  theahouMers,  were  two  ■triags  of  pearly  prohab^  Ibe  la^geit 
in  the  world*  I  call  hia  dreas  a  vesturor  because  it  aaft  doae  to  hm 
peraeiXy  from  the  neck  to  the  bottom  of  the  waiat,  aheiriog.aah^ieat 
BoUe  as  his  air.  At  that -point  it  devolved  downwanb  ki  leeeedta- 
p^ry>  like  the  asoiM  Persian  garaient*  and  waa  of  the  same  cosslj  nan- 
;tericds  with  the  yesU  But  for  splendour,  nothing  eoidd  exceed  the 
broaii  bracelets  round  his  arras,  and  the  belt  which  oieiicied  hb 
they  acluaUy  bbaed  like  §re»  when  the  rnya  of  the  son  met  them ; 
when  we.  kaow  the  names  deriveld  from  such  exeessive  hntre, 
cannot  be  surprised  aA  sedng  such  an  efect.  The  jewelied  band  on 
the  right  arm  was  called  The  Minudain  of  Light ;  vbA  that  on  tfae 
hrft»  The  Sta  of  Lidit;  which  superb  diamonds,  the  rapodous 
conouests  of  Nadir  Shah  had  placed  in  the  Persian  regalia»  after 
sacking  Delhi,  stripping  Mahomed  Shah,  the  eleventh  emperor  of  the 
Moguls,  of  his  dominions,  and  adding  to  Persia  all  the  provincea  of 
Hindostan,  north  of  the  Indus.    Vol.  I.  pp.  324 — 3%. 


«  While  the  Great  King  (Futteh  AH  Shah)  was  approachii^  his 
th)rone,  the  whole  asseroblyy  with  one  accord,  continued  bowing  their 
heads  to  the gronnd  till  he  had  taken  his  place.  A.  dead  silence  then 
ensued ;  the  whole  presenting  a  most  magnificent,  and  indeed  awfnl 
appearance  \  the  stillness  being  so  profound,  amongst  so  vast  w  coo- 
course,  that  the  slightest  rustling  of  the  trees  was  heard,  and  the  aofv 
est  trickling  of  the  water  from  the  fountains  into  the  canals.  As  tbe 
motionless  state  of  every  thina  lasted  for  more  than  a  minute,  it  allow- 
ed  roe  time  to  observe  particularly  the  figure  of  the  Shah*  His  fiioe 
seemed  exceedingly  pale,  of  a  polished  marble  hue;  with  the  finest 
cpntour  of  features  ;  and  eyes  dark,  brilliant,  and  piercing ;  a  beard 
btaok  as  jet,  and  of  a  length  which  fell  below  his  chest,  over  n  lar§ne 
portion  of  the  effulgent  belt  which  held  his  diamond- hilted  dagger^ 
This, extraordinary  amplitude  of  beard,  appears  to  have  been  a  badge 
of  Persian  royalty,  from  the  earliest  times  ;  for  we  find  it  attached  to 
the  heads  of  the  sovereigns,  ib  all  the  ancient  sculptured  renaiiw 
throughout  the  empire, 

<  In  the  midst  of  this  solemn  stillness,  while  all  eyes  ware  fixed  on 
the  bright  object  before  them,  which  sat,  indeed,  as  radiant  and  im- 
moveable as  the  image  of  Mithrus  itself,  a  sort  of  volley  of  worda, 
bursting  at  one  impulse  from  the  mouths  of  the  moulUhs  and  aatiolc»- 
gers,  made  me  start,  and  interrupted  my  gaze.  This  stranse  cutesy 
was  a  kind  of  heraldic  enumeration  of  the  Great  Sing's  titbs,  doni- 
npns,  and  glorious  acts;  with  an  appropriate  panegyric  on  his  coarage^ 
nW<!&li^y»  <uid  extended  power.  When  this  was  ended,  with  all  heada 
l^miliita  th^^groundi  and  the  air  ceased^to  vibooe  with  thotatundai 
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Aeta  WM  A  paofe  ibr  Ann  Mf  c  mimite,  «hd  dien  Hh  Mlijfes^ 
spoke.  The  effect  was  even  more  startling  than  the  sudden  bttrstitf^ 
forth  of  the  moollahs ;  for  this  was  like  a  voice  from  the  tombs,  so 
deep,  so  hollow,  and  at  the  same  time  so  penetratitigly  loud.  Having 
thus  addressed  his  people,  he  Jooked  towards  Caibtain  WlHocIc,  die 
British  Charge  d'Aflhires,  with  whom  I  stood :  ana  then  we  moved 
forward  to  the  fipont  of  the  throne.  The  same  awful  voice,  tliou^  tn 
a  towered  toQe,  s|>oke  to  hirai  and  honoured  me  with  a  graciour  wet- 
cone  to  his  dominions.  After  His  Majesty  had  put  a  few  questions  to 
ney  and  received  my  answers,  we  fell  back  into  our  places ;  and  were 
insumtlj  served  with  bowls  of  a  most  delicious  sherbet,  which  very 
grateful  refreshment  was  followed  by  an  attendant  presenting  to  ns 
a  large  silver  tray»  on  which  lay  a  heap  of  small  coin  called  a 
shy,  of  the  same  metal,  mixed  with  a  few  pieces  of  gold.  I 
imitated  my  friend  in  all  these  ceremonies,  and  held  out  botK 
my  hands  to  be  filled  with  this  royal  largess;  which,  with  no' 
Ihtle  difficulty,  we  passed  through  our  festal  trappings  ibto  oai^ 
packets. 

<  When  the  rest  of  the  gratulatory  compliments  of  the  dfiy, 
had  been  uttered  between  the  monarch  and  his  assembled  ndMes, 
the  chief  executioner,  our  former  herald,  gave  us  the  signal 
that  all  was  over  for  that  morning.  We  then  retired,  as  we 
came,  under  his  auspices ;  but,  if  possible,  widi  still  more 
pressure  and  heat  than  we  had  battled  through  in  our  approach/ 

Vol.  I.  pp,  327— 329. 

The  Spring  at  Tehraun  is  pleasant  and' healthy  ;  the  thermo- 
meter of  Reaumur  being  only  from  70  to  80  in  the  shade.  The 
garden  of  Negauristan,  one  of  the  King^s  palaces,  loses  little 
of  its  §faadtties8  in  the  perfumed  diction  of  Sif  Robert  Porter. 

<  On  my  first  entering  this  bower  of  fairy-land,  (indeed  I  may  call 
itf  die  very  garden  of  Beauty  and  the  Beast !)  I  was  struck  with  tfie 
appearance  of  two  rose-ti^ees,  ftdl  fourteen  feet  high,  laden  wift 
tnoosands  of  flowers,  ia  every  degree  of  expansion,  and  of  a  bloohi 
and  delicacy  of  scent  that  imbued  the  whole  atmosphere  With  the 
most  exquisite  perAime.  Indeed,  I  believe  that  in  no  country  6t  the 
world  does  the  rose  grow  in  such  perfection  as  in  Persia;  in  no  coun- 
tiy  is  it  so  cultivated  and  prized  by  the  natives.  Their  gardens  and 
courts  are  crowded  with  its  plants,  their  rooms  ornamented ,  with 
vases  filled  with  its  gathered  bunches,  and  every  bath  strewed  with 
the  full-blown  fiowers,  plucked  from  the  ever-replenished  stems. 
Even  the  humblest  individual,  who  pays  a  piece  of  copper  money  for 
a  few  whifs  of  a  kalioun,  feels  a  double  enjoyment  when  he  finds  it 
stuck  with  a  bud  fVom  his  dear  native  tree  !  But  in  this  delicious 
garden  of  Negauristan,  the  eye  and  the  smell  were  not  the  only  senses 
r€M|aled  ^  the  oresenc^  of  the  rose.  The  ear  was  endiooted  by  the 
wild  a^d  beautiful  notes  of  multitudes  of  ni^tingales,  whose  warbliagt 
seem  to  increase  in  melody  and  .  softness  with  the  unMding  of  their 
ftvotirite  floirers;  verifying  the  song  of  their  poet,  who  says :  **  When 
the  reset  fiide,  when  die  charms  df  the  bower  ace  pasied  away,  the 
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fend  tale  of  the  Dightingale  no  longer  animates  tbe  toene.^  '    Vol.  f . 
pp.  SS7,  8. 

We  dare  not  trust  ourselves  to  the  sentimental  descriptions  of 
the  Asiatic  women  and  their   personal  charms, — a  subject  oa 
which  our  Author  expatiates  as  in  acpngenial  element.     Tbe  en  - 
pire  of  their  beauty  seldom  outlives  eight  or  ten  years  ;  the  brief 
aammer  of  their  bloom  beginning  at  eleven  or  twelve,  and  fading 
into  ugliness  and  wrinkles  at  twenty.     Under  the  present  Kin^, 
a  great  melioration  in  the  manners  of  the  Persians  is  stated  to  hare 
taken  place.   Wine,  forbidden  by  the  Koran,  had  formerly  been 
drunk  to  excess  both  by  Kingand  subjects.    Bat  Futteh  All  Shab 
and  his  sons,  being  strict  observers  of  the  religious  ordinances  of 
their  country,  the  great  men  of  the  country  following  their  ex* 
ample,  have  recovered  their  dignity  and  the  respect  of  the  people. 
In  another  important  respect  also,  the  morals  of  Persia  appear 
to  our  Author  considerably  improved  under  the  present  dynasty. 
Brothels  were  formerly  authorized  and  publicly  licensed,  and  the 
Sefi  princes  drew  a  great  revenue  from  them  ;  but  the  existence 
of  these  places  is  now  hardly  known  in  the  country. 

The  personal  character  of  Futteh  Ali  Shah  is  eulogiied  to  the 
skies.  Sir  Robert  had  frequent  opportunities  of  observing  it, 
and  from  every  conference  he  came  away  *  with  renewed  impres- 
^sionsof  the  amiable  in  the  man,  one  of  tbe  most  essential  qua* 

*  lities  in  the  composition  of  a  sovereign  whose  will  is  virtually 

*  the  law.*  But  who  can  blame  our  Author  for  a  little  orientid 
hyperbole  in  describing  the  virtues  of  the  Great  King,  when  he 
adverts  to  the  overwhelming  honour  that  was  reserved  for  hina 
of  drawing  his  Majesty'^  likeness  7 

*  *  The  wish  had  been  imparted  to  the  Shah ;  and  his  Majesty  with 
that  ii€HtSance  which  as  eminently  belongs  to  the  Persian  court,  as  ever 
it  did  to  that  of  Louis  XIV.,  paying  me  a  compliment  that  might 
have  elevated  my  pencil  and  the  hand  that  held  it  to  a  place  taaoug 
the  stars,  did  me  the  honour  to  appoint  a  day  when  I  was  to  tranaler 
his  image  to  paper.' 

This  sitting  and  the  dress  of  the  monarch  occupy  three  or 
four  pages  of  Sir  Robertas  quarto.  The  sketch,  which  is  ani* 
mated  and  striking,  is  prefixed  to  the  volume.  We  cannot 
restrain  ourselves  from  quoting  the  following  passage  as  a  com- 
plete specimen  of  the  inock-heroio  style  of  Sir  Robert,  which, 
like  that  of  Mr.  Pu0^  '  has  as  much  to  say  upon  a  ribboo  as 

*  a  Raffkelle.* 

«  As  I  traced  his  Majesty's  features,  line  by  line,  I  ascertained 
every  detail  of  his  physiognomy,  and  felt  new  interest  in  the  varieties 
of  iu  expression.    His  complexion,,  as  I  observed  before,  is  exceed- 

aly  pale ;  but  when  he  speaks  on  subjecu  that  excite  him,  a  vivid 
our  rushes  to  his  cheek;  but  od|y  for  a  momentt  it  passes  so  ttaa- 
sientiyaway.    Hit  nose  is  very  aquifine.    His  eye-brows,  f uUi  Ua^ 


and  feely  arehed,  viik  Itilies  .of  tbe  Mune  appMmmoe^  sludiBg  m« 
of  the  most  perfect  form,  dark  and  beaming,  but  at  limes  full  of  a  ore 
that  kindles  his  whole  countenance,  though,  in  general,  its  expression 
18  that  of  languor.  His  beard,  black  as  jet,  ample,  and  long,  and  ta- 
pering to  a  point  considerably  below  the  hilt  of  his  dagger.  The  al« 
moat  sublime  dignity  which  this  form  of  beard  adds  to  the '  native 
niajesty  of  his  features,  is  not  to  be  conceived :  and  the  smile  wbleli 
often  slione  through  it,  inefiably  sweet  and  noble,  rather  incraasad 
than  diminished  the  effect.  The  British  Charg6  d'Affiure8,.wilh  Abnl 
Hassan  Khan,  ^ere  my  companions  to  the  presence  %  and,  the  Shab 
converaing  with  them  during  my  occupation,  the  changes  of  the  sub-, 
jects  gave  his  fine  physiognomy  every  play.  Yet  the  enervating 
style  of  his  life  was  evident,  both  in  the  languid  movement  of  his  eye» 
when  he  sat  quiescent,  and  from  the  usual  hollow  tone  of  his  other- 
wise sonorous  voice ;  but  which,  like  the  occasional  flashes  from  his 
eyes,  became  powerful  when  under  the  influence  of  animating  disv 
course.'     Vol.1,  p.  356. 

Having  surveyed  the  ruins  of  the  famous  city  of  Rhey,  Rb^, 
or  Key,  of  which  it  would  be  injustice  not  to  remark,  that  he. 
has  given  a  more  detailed  description  than  any  other  European 
traveller,  our  Author  proceeded  on  bis  tour  to  the  south  of  the 
empire  on  the  iStb  May,  1818,  with  a  suitable  escort  for  the 
expedition,  and  a  royal  firman  to  afford  hitn  requisite  facilities 
on  his  progress. 

The  caravansaras,  without  which  travelling  through  a  country 
so  waste  and  depopulated  as  Persia  would  be  wholly  impractica- 
ble, are  generally  erected  on  the  same  plan  (varying  only  in  di- , 
roensions  and  architectural  ornament)  throughout  the  empire.. 
That  of  Guz  is  thus  described. 

*  The  extent  of  this  building  is  an  exact  square  of  one  hundred 
yacds  on  every  side,  flanked  by  four  towers,  ot  a  diameter  so  dispro* 
portioned  to  the  length  of  the  mtervening  walls,  as  not  to  exceed  niivel^ 
feet.   Within  these  walls  are  the  buildings  which  form  the  acconimo* ' 
dationa  of  the  caravan.     On  entering  the  great  gate,  the  first  object' 
that  presents  itself,  is  a  kind  of  piazza,  which  extends  itself  on  everf' 
side  of  the  interior  of  the  quadrangle,  leaving  a  noble  area,  or  coiift'- 
in  the  middle.    These  piazzas  are  subdivided  into  loflv  ardied  ap^- 
ments,  open  in  front,  and  all  neatly  paved.     At  ten  ^et  within  eacb^- 
of  these,  is  another  chamber,  fifteen  feet  deep,  and  containing,  at  iis^ 
farther  end,  a  fire-place,  besides  several  little  compartments  cut  out , 
of  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  called  topshehs,  or  cupboards,  which  are 
deemed  indispensables  in  every  Persian  room.    This  interior  chamber . 
is  seldom  resorted  to  before  wmter;  the  outer  one,  open  to  the  court, ' 
being  considered  the  summer  apartment,  from  the  advantage  it  aflfbrda 
of  breathing  the  free,  incommoded  air.    The  traveller  sprefada  his 
mimmud  upon  the  paved  floor ;  fitting  it  up  with  bedding  aooording*' 
to  his  own  idea  of  comfort ;  but  nothing  is  really  ttecessen^b^faad  a ' 
pillow,  ^with  a  sheet  for  the  warmest  nisbts,  and  ^i^foSilWT ,}iU^ofiiLu 
lounediately  behind  thia  double  range  of  cbaoibei^  rtintan  o^<spae^  ^ 
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m  la9a»  ia  lilc»  wmmme  faHowisg  the  ^fmdmmAm  mm&p  ^  ito 
bvBding ;  tke  binder  side  oS  the  liine»  f  that  is,  toe  one  neacMt  ibe 
wall  of  the  caravanaary,)  being  an  arcade  also;  and  divided  into  ottf- 
Uke  apartoscnts,  for  the  use  of  senrants,  muleteers,  and  other  peraona, 
wishing  to  keep  station  near  their  cattle :  which  are  renerall  j  stabled 
ia  the  laae,  between  the  front  of  this  last  arcade,  and  the  back  of  the 
one  first  described.  Sometioies,  when  the  camransary  is  very  faU, 
ibe  ammala  are  picketed  in  the  gteat  court,  while  their  aitendanta 
deep  OB  a  large  elevated  square  platform,  which  occnpies  the  oencve ; 
aad  roand  it,  the  packages  of  the  travellers  are  piled  up  in  hespa.  Re-- 
posing  in  the  open  air  is  not  merely  a  luxury  to  all  orders  of  people  ia 
this  dimale,  at  this  season,  but  is  indispenaabie  to  i^eir  heaidi  and 
their  eomfort  in  many  other  respects  ;  close  apartments  being  oAes 
not  only  intelcrabks  from  heat,  but  often  sorely  infested  with  verosin 
both  great  and  small.  One  ample  entrance  leacu  into  the  caravansary* 
the  gates  of  which  are  closed  soon  after  sun^^et,  and  only  occasioBmf 
re-opened  during  the  night  for  the  egress  of  departing  guests.  Be- 
neatli  the  extensive  vaulted  roof  of  the  porch,  are  the  quarters  of  the 
keeper,  or  warden,  and  his  people;  with  the  shop,  and  other  re- 
positories of  the  accommodations  tie  prepares  for  travellers.  Amongst 
this  numerous  store,  we  see  exposed  to  sale,  tobacco,  rice,  grapes, 
water-melons,  eggs,  grease,  bread,  wood,  corn,  moss,  &c.  This  last 
irticle  is  a  beverage  of  acidulated  milk,  and  when  diluted  with  water, 
is  a  ftmmrite  drinx  with  the  natives ;  the  antiquity  of  the  beverage  ia 
80  great*  that  Plutarch  mentions  it  as  part  of  the  ceremony  at  the 
ooiiiecratian  of  the  Persian  kings,  to  qcnfPoff  a  large  goblet  of  this 
acidulated  mixture :  an  apt  emblem  of  tlie  sweeta  mad  aours  thai  fill 
the  cup  of  royalty  I  Every  commodity  being  sold  at  double  the  ordi- 
nary price,  the  renter  of  the  caravansary  is  enabled  to  pay  liberallj  to 
the  agent  of  the  crown  for  his  privilege,  and  to  realize  a  very  haod* 
some  profit  besides/    Vol.  L  pp.  400-— 2. 

Ispaban  Kea  in  lat.  at>  4V  ^\  lonjg.  ftl^  %V.  it  baa  fcr 
a|^  been  di&emed  the  capital  of  Persia,  attd  was  raiMl  to 
great  ite|^t6cenee  by  the  renowned  Shah  Abbas.  V^e  are 
aorry,  however,  to  observe  that  our  Author  ha^  followed*  Cbar- 
diti's  long,  tedious,  and  hyperbolical  account  of  this  cUy ;  and' 
at  the  end  of  hiii  description,  he  amuses  himseir  in  a  most  ridicu- 
lous passage,  by  imagining  what  Mr.  Anacreon  IMtoore  would 
have  said  to  the  shade  of  Shah  Abba»,  had  be  fallen  in  wKh  bias. 

*  How  woald  the  seeriepfrit  of  our  poet  of  Persia,  Thoniar  Maota, 
bateapostrophtied  the  shade  of  Shah  Abbas,  the  lord  of  all  tbesa  de» 
parted  ftstivitiea;  had  he  been  looking  out  that  moonlight  laghe,  aa  I 
did  on  the  first  of  my  sojourn  in  that  vast  and  lonely  palaee.  on  iba 
ilaep  sdituda  of  thoaa  farmer  gardeus  of  piaasiHw!  He  woold  baa» 
wBipaaaJed  these  silent  glades  with  the  fiivt  of  the  royal  nasBa,  srho 
made  Ispihiai  the  emporium  of  asaioBS ;  be  woald  haw  saea  hia» 
dtate.' 

hi  Chardin's  time,  its  populsctlon  was  riic  hundred  thousand'; 
but  aidce*  that  period,  its  gloriea  have  beed  nearty  deatiroyed  by 
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ilie  laeffoilMB  ittf«Bioii8  «f  Us  All^tMn  ooiM|iier«rf,  and  iU  pMpIn 
are    now  compoled  at  akoal  a  t€fith  of  that  caleitlatbn.    ita 
streets   are  silent  and  abandoned :   its  bazaars   neglected ;  its 
palaces  in  ruins ;  and  the  nocturnal  laugh  and  song  with  which 
its  tHsauteotts  gardens  once  resounded,  are  succeeded  by  the  yells 
of  jackaiis,  and  the  howls  of  famished    dogs.     The  Chehel 
Seioun,  or  Forty  Pillars,  the  favourite  palace  of  (be  Sefi  kings, 
appeared  to  our  Author  a  magic  visiou  in  the  wonderful  tales  of 
an  Arabian  night;  and  he  luxuriates  in  the  delineation.    Yet,  hs 
seems  to  be  igiu>rant  that  it  is,  in  iaet,  supported  only  by  twenty 
pillars,  which,  by  reflection  in  the  tank,  appear  as  forty,  and 
thai  from  this  circumstance  its  name  Is  derived.     The  six  large 
historical  pictures  of  the  banqueting  hall  are  described  ;  but  il 
ia  scarcely  possible  to  comprehend  them  distinctly  amid  the 
mazes  of  Sir  Robert's  metfq)borical  confusion*.    As  specimens 
of  art,   indeed,  they  are  ridiculous ;  but,  as  faithful  represent 
tations  of  the  cosiome  and  manners  of  the  time  to  which  they 
reUte,  they  are  invaluable.     In  truth,  the  art,  though  it  never 
approximated  in  this  country  to  excellence,  seems  to  have  re- 
ceded from  the  Sefi  age.     In  a  large  hunting-piece  in  the  new 
palace  erected  for  Futteh  Ali  Shah  and  his  two  hundred  and 
forty  children,  groupes  of  courtiers  stray  all  over  the  durfaoe, 
east,  vrest,  north,  south,  not  unlike  the  groupes  on  the  pocket 
handkersbiefs  worn  by  the  common  people  in  Bngland,  where 
tbe  fig^ures  leap  over  mountaius,  walls,  castles,  nay,  into  the 
^ery  sky.     The  PeraiaD  painters  magnificently  disdain  light  aad 
shadowi,  and  pay  no  regard  to  perspective. 

Jnlfe,  separated  by  a  bridge  across  the  Zeinderood  from  I«« 
pahan,  was  originally  a  colony  of  Armenians.  Bot  its  ten  thou«- 
sand  inhabitants havedwindled  tothree  hundred  wretched  Amllies; 
Its  thirteen  Armenian  churcihes  to  twd  only,  dark,  squalid,  and 
tavrdry  in  their  decorations.  This  suburb  is  also  a  deplorable 
monument  of  the  over v\  helming  violence  of  die  Afi^ghan  incur  < 
aioo.  The  Armenians  throughout  the  Persian  empire,  are  a 
poor  despised  race,  and  addicted  to  drunkenness  and  gluttouy* 
The  women  are  equally  degenerated,  since  tbe  era  of  6hab 
AbhaSb  They  actually  eduoate  their  children  to  violation,  and 
sell  then  at  the  toader  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen  to  the  bigbeei 
bidder. 

Oor  Trwveller  does  not  make  an  excavsiow  to  the  Atssh^-giUi, 

Sie  adopts  the  absurd  ortbeg^raphy  of  Attnsh  koir,)  or  place  of 
re,  visited  by  Blorier  in  his  Second  Journey,  bat  conteirt^hiw- 
self  with  a  bird's  eye  view  of  h  from  the  roof  of  the  Sefl  gat)^. 

'  At  this  Attush-kou  is  an  artificial  mount,  and  stands  dose  to  tbe 
quarter  of  the  city  where  the  Guebres,  and  particularly  those  who  fbl« 
•owed  the  anas  of  Msluqoad,  dwelt;  no  doobt  they  reseated^tkesa* 
selves  in  •apjpot  that  had  bee»  jnhabiled  by  their  ancestors  fisana  tbe 
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first  peopling  of  the  baoks  of  the  Zeinderoody  and  they  found  it  thus 
MArked  Dy  Vie  High  Place  of  their  worship.'    VoU  L  p.  4S8, 

A  most  confused  nccounty  enveloped  io  a  roaas  of  unoieaiins^ 
MTords  literally  signifying  nothing,  of  a  spot  that  would  be  deemed 
worthy  of  a  pilgrimage  by  those  who  are  earnest  in  the  study  of 
Oriental  antiquity  !  In  fact,  the  mount  is  not  artificial :  it  is  a 
hill  composed  of  several  strata  of  native  rock.  On  its  summit 
are  several  interesting  ruins,  of  mud  bricks  baked  in  the  sun, 
between  which  are  layers  of  reeds  without  any  apparent  cement. 
It  seems  to  have  escaped  Mr.  Morier,  and,  we  belieTe,  erery 
other  traveller,  that  this  was  lilhg  style  of  building  peculiar  tt^€be 
Israelites,  who  carried  it  ^ith  them  from  Babel  into  MMIao, 
Egypt,  and  Persia. 

The  sinuous  course  of  the  valley  of  Yezdikhast,  marks  the 
liniti  of  Irak  Ajem,  the  ancient  Media ;  dividing  it  from  ilie 
present  province  of  Fars  or  Pars,  which,  under  the  classic  ap« 
petlatioo  of  Persia,  once  comprised  the  original  kingdom  of 
I^fMrsia.  We  extract  the  following  description  of  theGoorkhur  or 
wild  m^  one  of  which  species  our  Traveller  saw  as  he  was  enter* 
injgiBto  the  province  of  Pars. 

'  The  sun  was  just  rising  over  the  summits  of  the  Eastern  moun* 
tains*  when  my  greyhound,  Cooley,  suddenly  darted  off  in  pursuit  of 
an  animal,  which  my  Persians  said,  from  the  glimpse  they  nad  of  It, 
was  an  antelope.  I  instantly  put  spurs  to  my  horse,  and  followed  by 
Sedak  Beg  and  the  mebmandar,  followed  the  chase.  After  an  aare* 
taxed  gallop  of  full  three  miles,  we  came  up  with  the  dog,  who  w« 
then  within  a  short  stretch  of  the  creature  he  pursued ;  and  to  my 
surprise,  and  at  first,  vexation,  I  saw  it  to  be  an  ass.  But,  on  a  mo- 
ment's reflection,  judging  from  its  fleetness  it  must  be  a  wild  one;*  a 
species  little  known  in  £urope»  but  which  the  Persians  prise  above  all 
other  animals  as  an  object  ot  chase,  I  determined  to  approach  as  near 
to  it/ as  the  very  swift  Arab  I  was  on  would  carry  me.  But  the  single 
inileht  of  checking  my  horse  to  consider,  had  given  our  game  such 
a  head  of  us,  that,  notwithstanding  all  our  speed,  we  could  not  recover 
our  ground  on  him.  1,  however,  happened  to  be  considerably  before 
my  companions*  when,  at  a  certain  distance,  the  animal  in  its  Cora 
mSkie  a  pause,  and  allowed  me  to  approach  within  pistol-shot  of  bim. 
Ha  then  darted  off  again  with  the  quickness  of  thought ;  capering, 
kioking,  and  sporting  in  his  flight,  as  if  he  were  not  blown  in  the 
least,  and  the  chase  were  his  pastime. 

4  iHe  appeared  to  me  to  be  about  ten  or  twelve  hands  high ;  the  skin 
snraoihf  like  a  deer's,  and  of  a  reddish  colour ;  the  belly  and  binder 
parts  partaking  of  a  silvery  grey ;  his  neck  was  finer  than  that  of  a 
coaamon  ass,  being  longer,  and  bending  like  a  stag's,  and  his  legs 
beautifully  slender;  the  head  and  ears  seemed  Iftrge.  in  proportion  to 
the  gnicefuloess  of  these  forms,  and  by  them  I  first  recognised  thai 
the  ODJect  of*  mv  chase  was  of  the  ass  tribe*  The  mane  was  short  and 
black,  as  was  also  a  tuft  which  terminated  his  tail.  No  line  whatever 
tail  albng  his  back,  or  crossed  bis  shoulders,  as  are  seen  oa  the  tame 
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«pede8  with  us.  When  tny  followers  of  the  country  came  up,  they 
regretted  I  had  not  shot  the  creature  when  he  was  so  within  my  aim, 
teUiaff  me  bis  flesh  is  one  of  the  greatest  delicacies  in  FNBrsia;  but  it 
would  not  have  been  to  eat  him  that  I  should  have  been  glad  to  have 
bad  Jiiai  in  my  possession.  The  prodigious  swiflness  and  peculiar  man- 
ner with  which  he  fled  across  the  plain,  coincided  exactly  with  the  de-% 
scription  that  Xenuphon  gives  of  the  same  animal  in  Arabia,  (vide 
Anabasis^  b.  i.)  But,  above  all,  it  reminded  me  of  the  striking  por* 
trait  drawn  by  the  author  of  the  book  of  Job.'    Vol.  L  pp.  ^iSdt  40* 

The  accurate  pen  of  Mr.  Morier  has  scarcely  left  any  thtn^ 
pertaining^  to  the  ruins  of  Mour^^'^ilub  uudescribed.  Our  Tmfel- 
ler,  howeveri  with  a  commendable^diligence,  has  not  forborne  « 
minute  delineation  of  them.  The  most  considerable  of  them 
bears  the  name  of  Taekt-i-Suleimany  or  the  throne  of  Sttliemao. 
It  appears  to  have  been  the  platform  of  a  buildhig,  and  conai^fi 
of  hewn  stooea  raised  to  a  level  with  a  rock  to  which  it  adbcrea. 
Its  fr^Dt  is  about  three  hundred  feet.  He  could  discover  no  trace 
of  columns,  nor  even  of  marble.  It  commands  the  entrance 
into  the  valley,  or  rather  plain  of  Mourg-aub,  now  received  to  be 
that  of  Pasargardae,  the  city  originally  founded  by  Cyrus,  and 
containing  the  tomb  of  that  monarch.  The  learned  world  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  Morier  for  the  hypothesis,  that  the  ruins  scat** 
tered  over  this  valley  are  those  of  Pasargardae.  Tiie  tomb  called 
Mescbed-Madre  i-Sulieman,  or  the  tomb  of  the  Mother  of  Su- 
lieman,  Sir  Robert  conjectures,  and  upon  plausible  grounds  of 
reasoning,  to  be  the  Tomb  of  Cyrus,  and  cites  Arrian*8  account 
of  that  structure  in  confirmation  of  his  opinion.  He  deduces  a 
still  stronger  argument  in  its  favour,  from  the  ancient  cuneiform 
or  Qrrow-headed  character  found  on  all  the  pillars  of  this  place^ 
without  the  deviation  of  a  single  curve.  Professor  Grottefund, 
who  has  made  considerable  progress  in  decyphering  what  Sir 
Robert  incorrectly  terms  the  most  ancient  form  of  writiog,  has 
traiislated  the  memorable  inscriptioni  .    , 

*  Pominus  Cyrus  rex  orbis  rector.* 

Our  Author  considers  this  obscure  question  to  be  at  length  set  to 
rest,  and  that  henceforth  the  traveller  who  visits  this  ruin,  may 
confidently  say,  In  that  small  house  of  stone  lies  CyruSf  king 
of  kings. 

Great  praise  is  due  to  our  Traveller  for  the  diligence  with 
whtch  he  explored,  and  the  accuracy  with  which  be  copied,  the 
ruins  of  what  is  called  the  Harem  of  Jemsbeed,  and  those  of 
Nakshi-Roustam  or  the  mountain  of  sepulchres.  Of  the  latter 
we  have  some  curious  notices.  Having  examined  the  exterior  of 
the  tombs,  (for  the  details,  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  volume 
itself,)  he  penetrated  into  their  interior;  an  attempt  of  no  Httld 
danger  as  well  as  fatigue.  For  the  bas  relievos  and  other  curioua 
sculptures  found  in  these  remains,  we  must  also  refer  tp  the  qu9 
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01619119  drft«riflfl(9  which  liloBlnite  bis  rasearohes.  We  feel  ee 
ditpositioii  to  M\ow  Sir  Robert  through  his  antiquarian  disqu- 
liUioiifiy  from  a  conviction  of  the  otter  hopelessness  of  arriiriR^ 
at  dear  and  satisfactory  decisions  on  subjects  ioTolved  in  inex- 
tricabie  obscurity  ;  more  especially  as  his  redundancy  of  dksriim 
wouM  render  the  task  still  more  perplexed  and  difficult.  We 
abstain  from  these  topics  with  less  reluctance,  from  the  persaasioa 
that  the  learned  and  laborious  ioTestigations  of  Mr.  Horier  left 
little  more  to  his  successor  thau  to  take  more  detailed  copies  of 
the  antiquities,  and  to  state  bis  conjectures  more  diffuaeljy  per- 
haps, but  with  little  additional  strength  or  perspicuity. 

Our  Author's  attention  was  next  directed  to  the  rains  of  Per- 
sepoKs^  the  great  capital  of  the  empire.  It  lied  in  lat.  20**  50' 
Sv^  He  justly  remarkst  that  all  attempts  to  trace  the  ori- 
gin of  this  renowned  city^  would  be  fruitless ;  but  concludes  that 
the  only  means  now  in  our  reach,  of  forming  any  satisfactory 
conjectures  on  the  subject,  are  those  of  calculating  the  probable 
eras  of  the  ruins,  by  comparing  them  with  similar  specimens  of 
art  in  countries  once  connected  by  conquest  or  by  alliance  with 
Persia.  He  is  strongly  inclined,  from  the  resemblances  he  ob- 
served in  the  remains  of  Persepolis  to  the  architectural  taste  of 
Egypt,  to  infer  that  this  splendid  capital  Was  enriched  with  the 
spoils  of  Thebes  in  the  reign  of  Cambyses  the  son  of  Cyrus,,  and 
that  this  monarch  'accompanied  the  spoil  with  Egyptian  work- 
'  men  to  place  the  decorations  in  their  new  places.  An  elaborate 
historical  illustration  of  the  bas-reliefs  follows,  which  it  would  be 
wholly  inconsistent  with  our  limits  to  analyse  or  abridge.  An 
engraving  is  given  of  the  inscription  in  arrow-head  characters, 
of  which  Le  Brun  had  copied  the  concluding  part.  This  was 
omitted  by  Mr.  Morier,  and  our  Traveller  deserves  commeoda- 
tion  for  the  laborious  fidelity  with  which  it  seems  to  be  executed. 
Were  we  inclined  to  enter  into  the  dark  labyrinth  of  these  aoti- 

iuities,  we  should  lean  towards  the  inferences  of  Hager  and 
lichtenstein,  who  consider  them  to  be  Yariations  of  the  Hebrew 
alphabet.  Nor  is  it  (Sir  Robert  will  forgive  the  boidoess  of  oar 
hypothesis)  at  all  improbable,  that  the  ioscriptioas  of  Persepo^ 
lis  riiould  have  been  written  in  that  iangaage.  The  province  of 
Elam,  or  Elymais,  in  which  that  city  was  built,  appears  to  hsTe 
been  colonised  by  a  Jewish  clan  in  the  time  of  JDarius.  It  should 
be  recollected  also,  that  the  entire  dynasty  of  Persian  sovereignn 
from  Cyrus  to  the  Darius  whom  Alexander  dethroned,  wem  of 
Jewish  extraction  and  Jewish  religion.  By  one  of  these  mo- 
narchs,  the  structures  bf  Persepolis  were  in  all  probability  erected. 
Jemsheed,  which  was  the  oriental  name  of  the  city,  was  perhaps 
the  oriental  name  also  of  Cambyses,  the  father  of  Cyru8|  who 
superintended  the  buildings  of  the  capital,  while  his  son  wan 
engaged  in  his  conquests. 
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On  «e  «l«t  July  18 1«^  Sir  RdbeH  liftde  tdmit  to  PmeiMdm. 
The  next  day,  he  arrived  at  the  far-faoaed'atream  of  Rooknabad^ 
wbidi  owes  its  Immortality  to  the  strains  of  Hafia.  It  is  now 
dwindled  into  a  mere  rtTuiet,  and  the  beautil'iri  scenery  which 
onoe  adorned  its  banks,  is  no  more.  A  little  onward,  tbroui^ 
an  opeoiog  in  the  mountains,  appeared  the  city  of  Shiraz,  We 
cannot  omit  the  description  of  the  distant  view  of  this  celebrated 
place,  acoompaoied  as  it  is  with  a  transient  but  honourable 
mantion  of  Henry  Martyn;  a  name  which  will  never  fade  from 
our  memory,  ao  long  as  unwearied  ardour  in  the  cause  ot  the 
Gospel,  and  the  gentlest  and  purest  virtues  of  the  hearty  shall 
retain  their  reverence  among  us. 

*  It  stood,'  says  our  Author,  *  in  an  extensive  plain,  at  the  foot  of 
the  height  we  were,  descending,  and  seemed  a  place  of  c^eat  conse- 
quence and  extent,  from  the  mosques  and  other  JofW  buildings  which 
towered  above  the  flat  roofs  of  the  vast  expanse  of  dwellinj^-hoiisef* 
Gardens  stretched  on  all  sides  of  the  fortified  walls ;  and,  ralnt  with 
Bickness  and  fatigue,  I  felt  a  momentary  reviving  pleasure  in  the  sight 
of  a  hospitable  city,  and  the  cheerful  beauty  of  the  view.     As  I  drew 
iiear,  the  image  of  my  exemplary  countryman,  Henry  Martyn,  rose 
in  my  thoughts,  seeming  to  sanctify  the  shelter  to  which  i  was  hasten- 
ing.   He  had  approached  Shiraz  much  about  the  same  season  of  the 
)fear,  A.  D.  1811,  and  like  myself,  was  gaspins  for  life  under  the 
double  pressure  of  an  inward  fire,  and  outward  burning  sun.    H^ 
dwelt  there  nearlv  a  year ;  and  on  leaving  its  walls,  the  apostle  of 
Christianity  founa  no  cause  for  **  shaking  off  the  dust  of  his  fbet*^ 
igainst   the    Mahomedan    city.      The    inhabitants    had   received, 
cherished^  and  listened  to  him ;  and  he  departed  thence  amidst  the 
blessings  and  tears  of  many  a  Persian  friend.    Through  his  roeanSt 
Jie  Gospel  had  then  found  its  way  into  Persia;  and  as  it  appears  to 
lave  been  sawn  in  kindly  hearts,  the  gradual  effect  hereafter,  may  be 
jke  the  harvest  to  the  seedling.    But,  whatever  be  the  issue,  the 
iberality  with  which  his  doctrines  were  permitted  to  be  discussed,  and 
he  hospitali^  with  which  their  promulgator  was  received  by  the 
eamedf  the  nobles,  and  persons  of  all  ranlu,  capnot  but  reflect  lasting 
lonour  on  the  government,  and  command  our  respect  for  the  people 
it  large*     Besides,  to  a  person  who  thinks  at  all  on  these  subjects,  the 
ircumstances  of  the  first  correct  Persian  translation  of  the  Holy 
icriptures  being  made  at  Shiraz,  and  thence  put  into  the  royal  hands, 
Dci  disseminated  through  the  empire,  cannot  but  give  an  almost  pro* 
hetic  emphasis  to  the  transaction,  as  arising  from  the  veiy  native 
ountry  f  Persia  Proper)  of  the  founder  of  the  empire,  who  first  bade 
tie  temple  of  Jerusalem  be  rebuilt,  who  returned  her  sons  finoai  eap« 
ivity,  and  who  was  caHed  by  name  to  the  divine  commission.' 
*  The  son  of  the  lateJaffier  AH  Khan  came  out  to  meet  me :  he  hail* 
d  me,  more  like  an  old  friend  than  ajirangek  stran^r ;  and  received 
lyself  and  people  into  his  house  with  every  corduil  hospitality  our 
tuation  needed*    My  fever  had  gained  an  alarming  height ;  and  one 
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of  my  Biiropeffi  senraots*  a  Riman,  was  la  an  tauvmiDtiffnt^ 
liafinf  become  delirious.     Repose  seemed  the  fisst  poifitt*;^  gpre 
some  check,  if  possible*  to  the  advance  of  our  disorder ;  and  iibeQ 
too  ill  almost  to  thank  our  kind  host»  I  found  cool  ap^tm«nts  pre- 
pared, and  every  comfort  he  could  command,  even  to  a  physiciao, 
if   I  would  have  trusted  myself  and   faithful   follower    to    Asiatic 
medical    skill.     From   general    observation,   and  a  little   particular 
"'  instmction  .on  the  subject  before  I  left  Europe,  I  had  gaifted  some 
knowledge  of  the  disorders  incidental  to  this  climate,  and  tfte  safest 
*'  mode  of  treating  them  ;  hence,  I  took  myself  and  servant  into  nj 
\own  hands»  and  did  not  spare  our  travelling  phannaoo|leUL    The 
«  aummud  on  which  I  lay,  spread  in  a  shaded  comer  of  my  rtmn, 
with  the  air  breathing  in  at  the  open  window,  and  the  aweei  refresh* 
.ment  of  rose* water  sprinkled  over  my  clothes,  while  the  floifera  them- 
selves scattered  on  the  floor,  or  gathered  in  pots  near  me,  exhaled  a 
^  fiiller  fragrance ;— -these  were  all  that  I  saw  ot  Shiraz  for  several  days 
^  after  my  arrival.    But  the  attentions  of  my  host  were  so  unwearini, 
that  I  never  could  forget  I  was  in  the  house  of  the  near  kinsman  of 
tb^  two  noble  Persians,  Jaffier  Ali  Khan,  and  Mirza  Seid  Ali,  who 
'  bad  shewn  the  warmest  personal  friendship  to  our  **  Man  of  God  !*' 
Ibr  so  they  designated  Henry  Martyn.     When  the  weather  became 
.  too  intense  for  his  enfeebled  frame  to  bear  the  extreme  heift  of  the 
pity,  Jaffier  Ali  Khan  pitched  a  tent  for  him  in  a  most  d^ightful 
'  garden  beyond  the  walls,  where  he  pursued  his  Asiatic  tmialaltions 
i,9f  the  Scriptures;  or  sometimes  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  he  sat 
^nder  the  shade  of  an  orange-tree,  by  the  side  of  a  clear  atreaai, 
holding  that  style  of  conversation  with  the  two  admirable  brothen, 
which  caused  their  pious  guest  to  say,  **  That  the  bed  of  roaes  oq 
Which  he  reclined,  and  the  notes  of  the  nightingales  which  warhled 
above  him,  were  not  so  sweet  as  such  discourse  from  Persian  Upa.** 
The  land  in  which  he  so  expressed  himself,  is  indeed  that  of  the 
'  **  bulbul  and  the  rose ;''  the  poet  Hafiz  having  sung  of  their  chanDf 
till  he  identified  their  names  with  that  of  his  native  city.' 

Vol.  I.  pp.OBT — 689. 

Shiraz  is  in  lat.  29^  33'  55''.  It  stands  in  a  fine  valley,  %ni 
has  a  pleasant,  rather  than  an  imposing  appearance.  Il  ia  ben 
that  Kerim  Khan  is  said  to  have  erected  tombs  for  Uafis  %»i 
the  philosophical  poet  Sadi.  But  a  solitary  cjfpresa  or  two  ar 
all  that  mark  (he  spot  where  Hafiz  reposes.  That  which  bol<h 
the  remains  of  Sadi,  presented  an  appearance  stilt  more  forlofs. 
We  forbear  following  our  Author  into  his  sentimental  bewailinr 
.  upon  the  neglected  condition  of  these  monumenta^  reoMrkias 
only  that  they  are  in  the  worst  taste  possible. 

The  present  governor  of  Shiraz  is  Hassan  Ali  Min^a,ODe«^ 
the  King*8  sons.    Every  thing  within  the  town  seems  Qeglee&ed 
the  bazaars  and  maidans  are  falling  into  ruins ;  the  aireets  art 
choaked  with  filth ;  and  the  squalid  poor  are  seen  crawlio^  ntH 
pf  tbeir  hovels  in  a  state  of  indescribable  wr^tobedneas.     TM 
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-itsAar^y  ttom  mere  neglect,  is  so  foul  as  to  injure  the  health  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  grapes  in  the  valley  grow  to  a  size  and  fuilBeaa 
hardly  to  be  matched  in  other  climates,  and  produce  the  celebrated 
wine  of  Shiraz.  But,  whatever  may  have  been  its  forBierTepu<^ 
tatido,  since  the  accessbn  of  the  present  royal  family,  who  are 
strict  in  their  obedience  to  the  injunctions  of  the  Koran,  the 
whole  manufacture  has  fallen  into  disrepute.  The  vine  itself  is 
comparatively  neglected,  the  sorting  of  the  fruit  disregarded,  and 
the  apparatus  used  is  on  so  small  a  scale,  that  only  small  quantities 
of  the  best  flavour  can  be  obtained.  No  wine  has  so  many 
varieties,  from  the  most  transparent  brightness  to  the  most 
muddy  syrup.  The  Armenians  of  the  district  are  the  only  per- 
sons who  venture  to  make  it.  But  it  is  sold  and  drunk  in 
secrecy. 

Our  Author  resolved  to  return  from  this  place  to  Ispahan  for 
the  recovery  of  his  health,  with  an  intention  to  proceed  to  Ha> 
madao,  the  ancient  Ecbatana,  anxious  to  compare  its  relics  with 
iliuse  of  Persepolis,  and  thence  to  pursue  the  winding  courses  of 
the  Tieris  and  the  Euphrates,  in  order  to  investigate  the  stupen- 
dous pile  of  Babylon.  The  fruits  of  this  projected  peregrination, 
we  are  promised  in  another  volume. 

Froim  the  occasional  murmurs  which  have  escaped  us  during 
our  progress  through  this  massy  volume,  it  will  be  perceived 
that  we  are  far  from  being  in  good  humour  with  its  style  of  com- 
position.  The  sense  is  for  ever  lost  amid  the  indistinct  masses  of 
a  cloudy  phraseology.  Hence,  there  is  no  sort  of  proportion 
between  the  matter  and  the  words  in  which  it  is  embodied. 
When  the  Author  conceives,  or  seems  to  conceive  an  idea,,  he 
disappoints  us  with  a  countless  litter  of  epithets.  He  is  for. ever 
describing,  even  when  there  is  hardly  any  thing  to  descrihe. 
lli^  diction  is  emphatically  of  that  class, 

*  Where  pure  description  holds  the  place  of  sense/ 

Thus  we  have  long  and  verbose  descriptions,  almost  in  the  man- 
ner of  Salvator  Rosa,  of  dreadful  banditti,  who  neVer  make  their 
appearance,  and  of  perils  by  ^  flood  and  field,'  which  he  never  en- 
counters. In  portraying  the  scenery  of  Persia,  bis  language, to 
use  an  oriental  metaphor,  seems  ^  drunk  with  the  fragrance  o( 
*  the  air/  Roses  and  jessamines,  clustermg  parterres  of  fruits 
and  fiowers,  dark-green ,  shadows,  gurgling  of  waters,  golden 
rays  of  tiie  setting  sun,  embroider  his  pages  with  every  variety 
of  verbal  millinery.  His  fits  siso  of  wonder  seem  to  have  no 
end  ;  and  he  in  variably  loses  his  senses  at  tlm  sight  of  What  is 
awful  and  stupendous^ — the  icy  summits  of  Ararat  or  the 
craggy  defiles  of  Caucasus.  His  fault  is,  that  he  will  not  tell  us 
any  ibiog  simply  and  naturally,  according  to  the  unexdggeraled 
Vol-.  XVI.  N.  S.  2  E 
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We  eamphfit,  mofetpfer,  of  itiothcr  feiiare  (mfortuiiatcly  & 
promiieiit  one)  in  tti»  ^ine ;  we  mean  the*peipetMl*  propea- 
sify  wbiob  he  ManiiBBtSi  f^  lose  tmntelf  m  obseiAitlee  of  lemed 
Mrtagee  and  ancient  avthors.  If  we  do  not  grossly  err,  Sir 
RcMTt  btt9  *  KtlAe  Latin  and  leas  Ckeek.*  SpeaiLing*  of  a  gar- 
den, he  calls  liihi^  berti  Adonidis,  without  any  defiweinoe  to  coa- 
oord:  And  he  tboa  trsmahtes  the  inscription  on  the  tomb  of 
Oyttts,  EiM  *^v  xiipn  Kcipof  fiounXwtfianXntn.  ^  Here  iat  placed 
<  C>fra9  King  of  Kings.' 

Tet,  ma&ing  due  dednetions  forbad  taste,  Mse  leannhfl^  and 
Inflated  diotion,  much  amasefnent,  and  perhaps  some  hmrma- 
tion,  are  to  be  derived  from  hb  writings.  They  are  endenily 
Aese  of  an  amiable  and  good-bnmoufed  man,  disposed  to  be 
plevlsed  wtth  himself  and  eirery  thing  abont  h!m,  ^  from  Dab  to 

*  Beenlieba.*  Some  of  bis  drawings  are  admirable,  antf  we  can* 
not  speak  in  too  btgh  commendation  of  his  sketebes  of  the 
sevlptures  and. bas-reliefs  which  he  took  at  Persepdis  and 
Nakshi  Jionstnm. 

w 

1.  Art,  11.  ttorce  Britanniue  ;  or  Studies  in  Ancient  British  Htstorj^. 
containing  various  Disquisitions  on  the  National  and  Rel^ious 
Antiquities  of  Great  Britain.  By  John  Hughes.  2  vols.  ^o. 
London.  1818,  19; 

t.  The  WeUh  NoneonformtHU  Memorial ;  or  Cambro-Brftiaii  Bfogm- 
phy ;  containing  Sketches  of  the  Founders  of  the  Protestant  Dis- 
•  aentinff  Interest  in  Wales.  To  which  are  prefixed.  An  Esaay  oa 
Drukusra,  and  Introduction  of  the  Gospel  mto  Britain.  With  an 
Appendix.  By  thO'late  Rev.  William  Richards,  LL.D.  Edited, 
witn  Notes,  by  John  Evans,  LL,D.  ISrno.  pp.  xxxvv,  500*  IVke 
8s.    Iiondon.    1820. 

MR.  HUGHES  claims  for  his  work  <  the  honour  of  being 
'  the  first  thing  of  the  kind,  as  a  history  of  the  British 

*  ehnrdieB,  treated  in  any  thing  of  a  popular  shape,  for  the  use 
^  of  Bnglish  readers  in  general.'  We  have  already  adverted  to 
Ma  work  in  notksing  Mr.  Stuart*s  reoent  history  of  Armagh,  but 
k' is*  entitled  to  a  more  distinct  notice.  It  is  a  highly  respectable 
oonspilation ;  and  as  the  works  from  which  the  Author  ban  dfawa 
his  nateriak^  nre  not  generally  accessible,  some  from  their  biA 
lf*d  ooatlinessyOtberofrDm  the  language  and  letter  b  whidh  tlKir 
oontents  are  shrouded  from  the  vulgar,  he  deserves  the  dmnks  of 
thopablk  for  hairing  compressed  the  results  of  much  dry  nod 
tadions  investigation  into  the  compass  of  two  very  readable  and 
OBlcvtaining  volumes. 

Mr.  Richards  (or,  if  Doctor  Evans  prefers  it.  Dr.  RiclMurd 
although  the  American  diploma  never  reached  the  good  Wdah- 


man,)  badbe^n,  tpr  wme  years  before  hie  death,  ^mplojpedl  mi 
similar  reseorchefl.  His  Essay  on  Druidism  forms  the'  first  paM 
of  a  concise  anoieot  British  bistory,  which  is  broupfbi  dowa»  in 
tlie  subsequent  sketches,  to  the  time  of  WieUif.  This  oodifies 
a  bondred  and  thirty  pages  of  the  ¥oliane>  aad  akhougfa  a  mens 
outiine*  will  convey  a  correct  general  idea  of  tlie  hbtory  of  thtf 
period.  The  memoirs  of  .Yavasor  Powell  and  hb>  bilvn^ 
labourens  extend  to  two  hundred  and  forty  more ;  and  the  te*^ 
maiuder  of  the  volume  is  oocupied  with  miscellanies. 

The  word  Britain,  which,  according  to  Bochart,  is  of  Phcsai- 
cian  derivation,  from  BaraUanac^  the  land^of  UnJ^  is  derived 
by  our  Cambrian  lejucographers  firom  jpry^  Meanly ;  prydain ' 
signifying  beauHfulf  either  in  reference  to  the  country  itself,  o^ 
as  the  Welsh  Triads  assert,  being  so  called  from  a  great  legMa- 
tor  of  that  name,  the  Numa  of  the  isle,  Prydain  Che  son  of  Aodd ' 
the  Great.  The  proper  name  in  its  radical  form,  is,  on  thk 
hypothesis,  Prydain,  or  Ynys  Prydain  ;  but  Mr.  Hughes  oonjec- 
tures  that  this  mysterious  personage  was  no  other  than  epetiioni« 
ficatipn  of  the  Island  itself.  ^  > 

It  is  generally  supposed,  that  this  Island  must  have  been  peo^* 
pled  from  Gaul  at  least  five  hundred  years  before  Christ*  The 
Celts  emigrated  originally  from  Asia :  they  settled  principally  ia 
Gauly  attd  in  parts  of  Italy ;  and  fi'om  them  Britain  Iseonmoilly 
held  to  have  received  its  first  inhabitants.  Mr.  Hughes,  how^er^ 
contends  that  the  Island  must  have  been  previously  inbabiCed, 
aad  that  it  was  peopled  not  many  centuries  after  the  Flood.  Spaia 
and  Gaul  must,  he  argues*  have  been  inhabited  long  prior  t«  the 
date  assigned  to  the  earliest  Celtic  colony  in  this  Island ;  and 
Britain  could  not  remain  entirely  uninhabited  for  any  length  of 
time  after  the  continent  had  been  stocked  with  inhabitants.  The 
Trojan  origin  of  the  British  nation,  which  is  generally  treated 
as  a  mere  fiction  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's,  is  suppdsed  by  oar 
Author  to  be  founded  on  a  much  more  ancient  tradition ;  tiya 
Brutus  of  the  Chronicle  being  no  other  than  Prydyn,  the  son  of 
Uu-ysgwny  the  leader  of  one  of  the  earliest  colonies*  Aoeordnig 
to  the  Welsh  Triads,  some  of  which,  there  is  good  reason  to 
Mieve,  are  of  itemote  antii|uity,  three  sueeessive  eoionies  oame 
over  from  tlie  continent  at  a  very  early  period.  Tlie  first  was 
the  Cymry  or.Cymbrians,  for  whom  is  claimed  the  hono9D<of 
beuig  the  first  occupiers  of  the  soil :  they  afe  said  to  have  iMmm 
overjfdr,7'a«0o&  (the. hazy  oceaaj.'from  the  land  af  Hdv  or 
H^^tmm.  The  Iniid  of  Hdv  (ito  .  Webb,  the  sMmpMr 
cmmJkry)  is  explained  by  the  teamed  Author  of  the  Celtio  ile*>. 

*  Hie  Cassiteridet  of  Strabo,  a  word  of  the  same  import,  ar^  snp. 
posei  friso  t6  denote  the  British  is landSb 

•»  B  2 
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aear^es,  to  be  the  latid  of  Ham :  *  it  may/  he  adds,  <  {inpofT 
<  Hasmns.'    Deffirobani  is  stated  in  the  Triads,  to  be  the  eountrj' 

*  where  ConstantiDOple  now  stands  \*  but  this  comment  is  sas- 

Esoted  to  be  the  remark  of  some  copyist.  The  second  race,  the 
loegrwys,  Loegrians,  or  Ligdrois,  are  stated  to  have  come  from 
tbeianri  of  Gwasgtfyn  (Gascony.)  The  third  tribe,  the  Bryfhoa 
or  Britons,  came  from  the  lana  of  Llydaw  (Letavia,  Armoriea, 
or  Bas  Bretagne)  .*  Both  these  tribes  are  aflBrmed  to  have  sprung 
from  the  primordial  race  of  the  Cymry,  and  *  the  three  were  ^ 

*  oner  language  and  of  one  speech/  Three  other  tribes  are  slated 
to  have  settled  in  the  Island,  with  the  permission  of  the  Cymry, 
'  without  wieapon  or  assault  :*  the  Celyddon^  or  Caledonians  ia 
the  North  ;  the  Owydheliansy  who  also  settled  in  the  highhods 
of  Scotland ;  and  the  men  of  Oahdin,   *  who  cande   in  their 

*  boats  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  when  their  country  was  overflowed, 
'  and  were  allowed  a  territory  by  the  race  of  Cymry;  bnt  eeold 
'  not  be  entitled  to  the  rights  of  natives  until  the  ninth  genera- 

*  (ion.^    After  these, 

'  Three  usurping  tribes  came  into  the  Isle  of  Britain,  and  never 
departed  out  or  it.  The  first  of  those  was  that  of  the  Coraniaid,  who 
came  from  the  land  of  the  Pwyl  (or  Poland,  according  to  the  etymo* 
logy  of  the  word,  and  according  to  the  application  of  it,  to  denote 
that  country,  by  the  modern  Welsh)  ;  the  second  was,  the  Owydde* 
lian  Fiohti  (Picts),  who  came  into  Alban  (Scotland),  oyer  the  aea  of 
lilychlyn,  or  Lochfyn :  the  third  was  that  of  the  Saxoas/ 

'  The  Coraniaid,  or  Coritani,  occupied  a  territory  o9  each 
side  of  the  Humber,  including  the  counties  of  Leicester,  Rut- 
kind)  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  and  Derby;  and  in  these  couDties 
there  is  no  trace  of  the  Cambro-Bridsh  tongue.  On  the  arrival 
of  the  Saxoas,  they  united  with  them  against  the  natives,  and 
shceetded  in  obtaining  the  sovereignty  of  the  Island.  All  the 
Loegrians  became  one  people  with  the  Saxons,  those  only  ex- 
dspted  who  inhabited  Cornwall  and  Northumberland ;  bat  the 
Cymry,  although  dispossessed  of  the  empire,  are  sCat^  to  have 
kept  their  country  and  their  language ;  and  the  Britons,  who 
wm-e  of  a  common   descent,  became  blended  with  them.     The 

*  men  of  Galedin*  are  no  other  than  the  Belgie,  nuoitMmis 
bcvdes  of  whom  followed  the  first  detachment,  occupyiog^  the 
Smith-eastern*  coast.  Their  first  coming  over  is  reckoned  to 
have  been  about  four  hundred  years  before  Christ,  mnce,  by  the 
thae  of  Oiesar,  not  only  Kent  and  Sussex,  but  Hampahhrr, 
Dorsetshire,  Wiltshire,  Devonshire,  and  Cornwall,  were 
pied   by  their  deseemlants,  and  bore  their  names.    The 

'occasioned  by  these  invadei*?,  are  supposed  by  -Mr.  Whitaker 
to  have  conduced  to  the  peopling  of  Ireland  from  this  Island. 
The  Coritani  are  supposed  to  have  also  been  a  Belgie  tribe : 
they  merged  iu  the  swarms  of  Angles  and  Danes  who  poured 
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tnto  the  North  of  England,  at  nearly  the  sanae  time  that  (lie 
Saxons  invaded  the  counties  8outh  of  the  Thames,  and  drove 
Ibo    former  inhabitants  into  Wales,   Cornwall,  and    Britany, 
where  they  became  mixed  with  the  aborigines.    The  true  ancient 
Britons   are  generally  supposed  tu  be  represented  by  the  High- 
landers of  Scotland   and  the  Irish,    whose  language  plamly 
proves  their  identity.    Whether  these  Celtic  tribes  or  the  Cymry 
have  the  best  claim  to  be  considered  as  the  aboriginal  possessors 
of  Britain,  we  shall  have  occasion  presently  to  shew.     Ireland,'^ 
roost  probably  at  a  very  early  period,  would  receive  colonists 
from  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay ;  and  it  would  af!brd  a 
ready  asylum  to  different  races  of  fugitive  Britons  wheu  driven  be- 
fore successive  invaders.     The  first  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  ac- 
cording to  Richard  of  Cirencester,  came  from   South  Britain. 
Tlie  large  proportion  of  Gothic  words  to  be  found  in  the  Erse  and 
Gaelic,  shews  that  both  Ireland  and  Scotland  received  at  an  early 
period  of  the  Christian  era,  colonists  from  Scandinavia.    Almost 
half  the  Welsh  language  is  said  to  be  German :  it  contains  aiso 
a  great  deal  of  Latin  as  well  as  Celtic.     If  the  Welsh  Triads 
may  be  relied  on,  and  the  Cymry  retained  their  original  lan- 
guage, this  circumstance  would  seem  to  justify  the  opinion  of 
their  affinity  with  the  Celtic  and  Germanic  families.     But  what 
was  the  language  of  the  Belgic  Britons,  with  whom  the  Romana, 
on  their  first  invasion,  came  chiefly  in  contact  ?  Was  it  the  Gad- 
delio  or  the  Cymraeg,— Gaelic  or  Welsh  ?    *  It  is  admitted,^ 
says  Mr.  Hughes,  '  that  the  language  spoken  by  the  natives  of 
'  Wales,  is  the  same  that  was  spoken  in  this  Island  previous  to 
*  the  establishment  of  the  Romans ;'  but  he  doubts  whether  it 
was  ever  spoken   by  the  central  Britons.     It  was  principall]t 
spoken  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Western  coast,  from  Cornwa)! 
to  the  Firth   of  Clyde.     What  then  was  the  language  of  the 
Belgse, — ^of  the  Cassii,  the  Trinobantes,    and  the  loeni?     It 
must  have  differed  from  that  of  the  Cymry ;  and  as  thegreater  part 
of  the  nation  are  represented  in  the  Triads  as  becoming  one  people 
with  the  Saxons,  the  language  of  the  Belgfe,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  Coritani,  was  probably  allied  to  the  Saxon ;  and  the  Welah  may 
have  derived  its  mixture  of  German  from  the  blending  of  the 
Cimbrio  with  the  Belgio  Britons.    The  Coritani,  instead  of 
coming  from  Poland,    or  from  Holland,    (which   Mr.  Da  vies 
supposes  to  be  denoted  by  the  land  of  Pwyl,)  might  with  more 
plausibility  be  conjectured  to  be  Angles  or  Danes.    These  tribes, 
as  distinguished  from  the  aborigines,  Mr.  Pinkerton  considers 
as  the  main  stock  from  which  the  English  nation  is  sprung, 
since  the  few  Saxons  and  Angles  who  repeatedly  came  over  in 

*  Mr.  Hughes  seems,  in  his  Appendix,  to  lean  to  the  opinion,  that 
the  Gwydhelians  or  Irish  were  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  Britain, 
and  that  they  were  driven  northward  and  westward  by  the  Cimbric, 
I^egrian,  and  Breton  tribes. 
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{be  fifth  md  9V^  Q^ntttiie^,  mcl  of  mhom  aany  feft  !«  Imitiies 
could  vever,  be  argues  bo  the  parents  of  suob  a  ni|UP9  Ps  Uiat 
M^bich  posfessed  Enfi^UDd  in  the  tiwe  pf  Bede  and  of  Alfred. 

We  have,  then,  three  graud  divisions  of  the  Dation,  diatia- 
gttisbed  by  their  rqapective  lanj^ua^es — the  old  Celtic  race, 
to  which  are  to  be  referred  the  Albanian  aud  Hiberoi^n  Scols, 
of  whom  (fiioes  fire  left  in  the  Qiielic  aud  tlie  Erae^  the  Cywr; 
or  aboriginal  Britona  of  the  Western  poaat,  includ^g  the  por- 
pisby  the  Cambriafia,  and  the  Arnaorican  Bretons ;  and  the  mi&ed 
Celio-tiermanic  rape  who  ultimately  assumed  the  designatioo  of 
Anglo-SaxQps.  It  baa  been  supposed  that  the  Gaelic  or  £rae, 
and  the  Cymraeg,  had  originally  a  much  closer  affinity,  pt^d  that 
both  the  North  Britons  and  the  Welsh  Britons  were  of  tbesfime 
great  Celtio  family.  It  is  probable  enough,  that  the  language  of 
the  fonner  would  become  considerably  lUQdified  by  ft  larger  utix- 
ture  of  the  ScandiuaTian  dialects,  while  that  of  the  latter  wouM 
blead  itself  with  that  of  the  cootioeutal  tribes  who  subdiisd  the 
South  of  Britain  and  the  counties  bordering  on  Wales.  Of  tbe 
CambroxBritisb  tongue,  there  were  three  distinct  dialects ;  the 
Silurian,  wbieh  is  supposed  to  be  the  most  anpient,  apokea  in 
|he  counties  of  Hereford,  Radnor,  Monmouth,  Glamorgau, 
and  Qlouqester  west  of  tbe  Severn ;  that  of  the  iNiaetse, 
iribabiting  the  remainder  of  South  Wales ;  and  thai  of  tbe 
Or<)oyices  of  North  Wale^.  The  fragments  of  ancient  poetry, 
however,  banded  down  to  us  as  the  productions  of  Aneurin  the 
T^orthumbrian,  Lly  warch,  the  Cumbrian  prince,  and  MLyrdbia 
the  Caledonian,  are,  Mr.  Hughes  affirm^,  '  as  intelligible  to  a 
^  gpod  Welshman  of  the  present  age  as  the  works  ofTaliestn  of 
*  North  Wales;  and  all  tliese  are  much  in  the  same  laoguage 
f  as  the  laws  of  Prince  Howel,  composed  in  the  tenth  oeotury, 
/  in.  South  Wales/ 

It  is. not  by  any  means  clearly  ascertained  to  what  race  the 
Picta  are  to  be  referred.  Bede  speaks  of  them  as  ha¥iiig  a 
language  peculiar  to  themselves,  enumerating  five  languages 
;9pofep  In  Britain,  in  his  day :  *  Anglorum  (Anglo  Saxons), 
^  BritoK^una  (Welsh),  Scottorum,  Pictorum,et  Latinorum.*  But 
!Mir.  Hughes,  tjiinks  that  Bedemaynot  have  been  acquainted  with 
Abe  Pict'^b,  and  that  it  may  have  been  only  a  dialect  of  tbe  Cym- 
1)ro- British.  This  does  not  strike  us  as  very  probable.  Camden, 
Wnit^ke^,  Hfenry,  Smollett,  and  Macpherson,  are  a  powerful 
.  ILtrey  of  autboriti^  on  the  side  ot  the  opinion  which  makea  them 
Cat^onian  Briton^-  They  were  evidently,  however,  a  distinct 
Mtiou  frpm  the  Scots;  and  the  authority  of  the  Triads  will 
aufliciently  jpstifyour  asserting  them  to  have  been  of  an  origin  dis- 
iiuct jtrom  tlie  Northumbrian  and  Cumbrian  Cymry.  £tymok>g; 
isan  avail  us  little  in  determining  the  point ;  but  we  strongly  io- 
^slioe  to  the  supposition  that  tliey  wore  of  Scandinavian  extractioa. 
^    There  cuu  oe  no  doubt  as  to  iha  original  identity  of  tbe  Webb, 


the  Carnisli,  mA  tke  Brftton  or  ArOKirio  AJe^lB,  'Sbe  iMumd 
Fatlrer  PezroDi  not  content  with  claiming  ibrthem  tbe^Kstinotion 
of  being  the  genuine  relics  of  the  aocieat  language  of  Gaal 
and  Brtuin,  exclaiins,  in  the  fullness  of  antiquarian  enthusiasm : 

*  What  a  singular  fact,  that  so  ancient  a  knguage  should  aow 
^  be  spoken  by  the  Annorican  Bretons  in  Franoe^  aad  by  the 

*  ancient  Britons  in  Wales ;  for  these  are  the  people  who  ha^e 
^  the  honour  of  preserving  the  language  of  the  posterity  AfNQo- 
^  mer,  Japhef  s  eldest  son*! !  This  is  rather  at  Tariance  with 
the  supposed  derivation  of  the  Cymry  from  the  land  of  Ha^ 
and  not  less  so  with  their  Celto-Scythiaa  eztraotioo. — ^Acpond"* 
log  to  the  most  learned  Welshmen  of  our  own  day,  the  languafe 
bears  decided  marks  of  its  Asiatic  origin,  resembling  the 
Hebrew  both  in  its  terms  and  idioms,  aad  its  syntax.  Its  pi^o- 
auncialioo  also  b  stated  to  resemble  that  of  the  East,  whSe 
'  its  composition  and  structure  approach  nearer  to  tha  Oriaadl 
^  tongues  than  to  any  European  language.^  The  Aaiatioarigia 
ef  the  Celts  and  Goths,  is  unquestionable ;  and  their  language 
might  be  expected  to  eahibit  more  or  less  the  proofs  of  thur  ex- 
traction. But  why  the  Cymraeg  should  preserre  more  of  aa 
Asiatic  character  than  the  Erse  or  the  Gothic,  does  not  sppaar. 
The  Bretons  have  laboured  under  peculiar  disadYantages,  having 
no  printed  book  among  them  for  general  use,  aad  no  Teraioa  i 
the  Scriptures.    Mr.  Hughes  remarks  : 

'  We  bare  the  Sacred  Scriptures  in  erery  language  spoken  in  the 
Britbh  isles,  new  editions  baring  lately  been  published  of  the  Irish  and 
Gaelic ;  and  there  have  been  repeated  editions  of  the  Wdsh  in  tliii^ 
as  well  as  in  the  last  two  centuries.  The  Manksnea  have  the  S^p* 
tures  in  the  dialect  of  their  small  island :  but  the  Brettmi  ^  JVaaos 
have  not  as  much  as  the  New  Testament  in  their  anoieat  tongue. 
There  appears  to  be  no  one  likely  to  undertake  such  a  work ;  exc€»i 
some  Welshman  engage  in  it,  and  thus  make  some  return,  after  the 
lapse  of  numerous  ages,  for  the  labours  of  Gannon  and  his  aasocinies 
in  our  island,  in  the  fourth  centory.* 

Such  a  work  will,  we  trust,  before  kmg  be  supplied  mider  tfce 
auspices  either  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  or  the 
Bible  Society  recently  estaUisbed  at  Paris.  Among  no  people, 
if  we  may  rely  on  the  accounts  of  recent  travellers,  does  i<  seem 
more  desirable  to  circulate,  in  their  vernacular  tongue,  thebitber* 
to  sealed  voluoie  of  Inspiration.  They  inhabit  a  fine  coun^ ; 
they  once  boasted  of  liberty  and  independence ;  they  had,  MBa 
tl)e  Welsh,  their  heroes  and  their  bards,  their  history  and  their 
literature ;  but  they  have  sunk  iate  the  most  algect  degeaeraoy* 
^  During  my  excursion  m  Wales,'  says  Mrs.  Stothard,  ^  I  beai4 
*  continually  some  recurrence  to  their  ancient  history,  some  tra>- 
'  dition  or  legendary  tale ;  but  I  sever  met  with  a  single  in- 
'  sUuce  of  this  kind  in  Britauy Most  of  our  ancient 

metrical  romances  derive  their  origin  from  the  genius  aad  ef<- 
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^''ftatdMdf  the  Bffeton  bards.  Many  of  the  early  NonBan  peets 
*'«vow6d  the  subjects  of  their  lays  were  likewise  bonroi^^ed  from 
«•  <hfe  Br^obs.    But  at  the  present  time,  they  have  not  in  Britany 

•  any  legendary  son^  or  poems  that  sprang  from  thrir  barda.  \ 
•'  say  this,  beeaase  I  have  made  every  possible  Inquiry  to  gain 

•  fen  inform«^tion,  and  I  could  never  li^arn  that  they  retained  any 
•portion,  however  obscure,  of  their  ancient  poetry  or  traditioo*.' 

•  The  diffbrence  between  the  Patois  of  Britany  and  the  W«bli, 
appears  (o  arise  from  the  former  having  received  a  large  portion 
of  the  hhguage  of  the  Franks,  which  was  a  compound  of  the 
Latin  and  the  Teutonic.  Mr.  Hughes  has  given,  in  an  appen- 
dit  to  the  second  volume,  numerous  specimens  of  the  aneieiit 
languages  of  Gaul  and  Britain,  in  which  the  Welsh,  Cornish, 
lilid  Armoric  generally  differ  only  in  their  orthography.  In  some 
cases,  the  latter  two  present  a  close  resemblance,  while  both 
difl^  from  the  former ;  in  a  few,  the  Welsh  and  Uie  Armoric 
Bgtee,  and  the  Cornish  differs.  The  Breton  langnage  as  now 
Bpoken,  varies  considerably  in  different  districts  of  Britany, 
but  not  much  more,  perhaps,  than  the  Welsh  varies  in  North 
and  "South  Wales.  It  is  said  to  have  more  words  in  common 
Mftth  the  Saxon,  than  the  Welsh  has,  while  the  Cornish  ap- 
|>roaehes  nearer  than  either  of  the  other  dialects,  to  the  Irish. 
According  to  the  same  authority,  that  of  Mr.  Owen,  the  Irisli 
has,  of  all  the  Celtic  languuges,  the  greatest  affinity  of  structure 
with  the  Latin  ;  which,  taken  in  connexion  with  Mr.  Llayd*s  re- 
pn.ark,  that  there  are  decided  marks  of  affinity  in  the  Irish  witk 
jlhe  Old  Spanish  (9r  Cantabrian),  strengthens  the  supposhioo 
that  the  Hibernian  Scoti  came  originally  from  Spain,  agreeably 
to  the  assertion  of  Ninius,  while  the  Gwydhelians,  with  whom 
they  ultimately  blended,  emigrated  from  Britain.  We  must  refer 
those  of  our  readers  who  are  disposed  to  pursue  these  philological 
ajpeculations  to  the  Cambrian  Register,  the  Archieologia  Britan- 
iiica,  and  the  other  works  cited  by  Mr.  Hughes.  His  own  opinion 
appears  to  be  either  undecided  or  confused  ;  and  we  have  to  com- 
))lain  that  the  subject,  instead  of  being  fully  discussed  in  a  dis- 
tinct-and  connected  form,  is  broken  into  desultory  remarks  and 
detached  appendices,  so  that  the  information  which  the  volumes 
contain,  is  given  piece-meul  in  a  manner  which  leads  us  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Author  collected  it  as  he  went  along. 

.  There  is  a  similar  want  of  arrangement  and  distinctness  in  bis 
treatise  on  the  Druidical  worship.  We  have  first,  disquishions 
on  the  learning,  religious  rites,  and  mythology  of  the  Droids; 
next,  remarks  on  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Britons,  and  proofs 
of  their  polytheism ;  followed  by  a  comparative  view  of  the  ob- 
jects of  their  idolatry :  we  then  return  to  the  worship  and  my- 
thology of  the  ancient  Britons  ;•  and  this  same  subject  is  further 
pursued  in  the  Appendix  to  the  first  volume,  Nos.  1  and  2.  This 
in. either  au  indolent  or  an  ufiskilful  style  of  compilatioii. 
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Our  knoivlcilge  of  Druidism  is  cUiefly  derived  froni  Strabo  aud 
ihe  noman  liiHioi'ians;  in  particular,  Cccsar  and  Pliny.  Tha 
tiominoii  o|)inioii  ur  tradiiion  in  Csesar's  time,  wns,  (hat  k 
originated  in  Britain,  and  was  thence  translated  into  Gaul.  In 
urder  to  reconcile  tliis  with  the  received  supposition  that  this 
Island  wa:t  peopled  from  the  continent,  we  must  conclude,  either 
thftt  the  system  was  ol'  indigenous  growth  among  the  Cinibric 
BritAns,  or  that  it  was  imported  (o  this  country  immediately 
froin  (he  £asL  The  striking  similarity  which  may  be  traced 
between  the  Druids  uf  Britain,  and  the  Magi  and  Bramhuasof 
Persia  and  Hindustan,  has  been  largely  insisted  on  by  the  Au- 
tborof  the  "  Indian  Antiquities."  Brunker,  in  his  History  of 
I^ilosopiiy,  remarks  on  tlie  similarity  of  their  fables  to  those  of 
tbe  Asiatics ;  a  circumstance  which  he  considers  as  coulirming 
tbe  conjecture  that  the  Celtic  nations  arose  fnim  colonies  which 
^ame  from  the  northern  regions  of  Asia,  and  that  they  hroUght 
with  them  the  tenets  which,  in  the  remotest  periods,  bad  pre- 
vailed among  IhcPersians,  Scythians,  and  other  Asiatic  nations. 
Air.  Hughes  cites  from  Enfield's  translation  of  Brunker  tbe  fol- 
lowing passage ; 

'  Indeed,  it  ia  probable,  that  the  Celts  and  Sarmatians  in  Europe, 
and  the  Medea  and  Persians  in  Asia,  were  derived  from  one  oommcn 
•toclc,  the  Aiiatic  Scythians:  for, -on  the  one  hand,  it  appears  that 
tbe  name  of  Scythians,  which  remained  in  the  northern  part  of  A»\i, 
pasted  over  with  the  Scythian  colonies  into  Europe,  where  it  was  ^r- 
dually  loBt  in  those  of  Sarmatians  and  Germans;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  authorities  are  not  wanting  to  prove  that  the  Modes  and  P*^- 
flians  were  descended  from  the  Scythians.  (V.Herod,  lib.  v,  c  9> 
Aminisnus  Marcelltnus,  lib.  xxxi.  c.  23.) — The  same  religious  rites 
which  the  Persians  had  received  from  the  Scythians,  were  prohahry 
alto  embraced  by  the  Celts,  and  by  them  transmitted,  in  their  migra- 
tiuns,  through  Germany,  Gaul,  and  Spain.' 

Sir  William  Jones  baa  remarked  Ibat  the  Gotbs  apd  tbe  Hin> 
(loos  bad  originally  the  same  lanf^^uage,  gave  the  same  appella- 
-lions  to  the  stars  and  planets,  adored  the  same  false  deities,  per- 
formed the  same  bloody  sacrifices,  and  professed  the  saioe  liotioijs 
of  rewards  and  punishments  after  death.     In  illustrating  liisfp- 
Tourite  position,  that  Iran  or  Persia  was  the  original  centre  of 
population,  be  adverts  to  Brunker's  opinion,  that  the  Goths  or 
Scythians  came  from  Persia,  and  cites  tlie  coincident  c 
of  another  writer  who  brings  the  Irish  and  tbe  Old  Bri 
the  borders  of  tbe  Cnspian.     The  Saxon  Chronicle  al: 
thefirst  inhabitants  of  Britain  from  Armenia*   '  That 
-'  race  of  Persians  and  Indians,  to  whom  we  ma^  udd 
f.mana  and   Greeks,    the   Gotbs,    and  the  old  ^SUt 
*  Po86ibly,aniistaki>lbT  Atmorica. 
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'^  Ethiops,  ot^D^Uy  apoke  the  mme  language,  and  fnSemed 

*  tliesaiDepopular  faitn,  is  capable/  adds  Sir  W.  J.,*itt  wj 

*  humble  opinion^ofincoatestibleproof.*^    All  these  nations  he 
considers  to  be  the  descendants  of  Ham,  and  to  be  characteristic 
call V  distiDgaisked  from  the  great  Tartar  fhmily,  the  childreR  of 
Japhetb.  llr.  Maurice,  however,  transports  a  tribe  of  Bratthuas 
into  the  deserts  of  Grand  Tartary,  where  he  makes  them  mingle 
with  Scythians,  and  then   brings  thera,  half  Bramfanns,  half 
Scythians^  to  the  Western  regions  of  Europe,  we  are  not  ob- 
tain whether  by  sea  or  overland,  to  become  the  immediate  pro* 
genitors  of  the  British  Druids ! !     It  is  but  fair  to  state  that 
ive  <|uote  his  opinion  at  second-hand,  as  given  by  Mr.  Hughes. 
Oale  more  plausibly  contends  that  they  received  much  of  their 
|>hUosoDhy,  as  well  as  their  theology,  from  the  Phenicians,  with 
vhose  language  the  Welsh  is  affirmed  by  Bochart  to  hav«  a 
^xmsiderabfo  affinity.    That  the  Phenicians,  many  ages  before 
the  Christian  era,  (it  is  supposed  in  the  reigns  of  David  and 
SolomoOt)  had  planted  colonies  in  the  utmost  regions  of  the 
known  world,  and  in  particular  beyond  the  pillars  of  Hercules, 
is  certain  from  the  testimonies  of  Strabo  and  Herodotus ;  and 
there  is  the  strongest  reason  to  suppose  that  they  had  settle- 
ments both  in  Britain  and  Gaul.    Strabo  mentions  thtt  *  Geres 
and  Pk'oserpina  were  worshipped  in  or  about  Britany,  aoeord- 
*  iagto  the  Samothraetan,  (i.  e.  Pbenician)  rites,*t     The  Ked 
'  and  Keridmen  of  the  Druids,  accordingly,  answer  to  Ceres, 
-ttttd  Lkympy  to  Proserpine.    Bochart  affirms,  that  their  Tara- 
JMB   (Japitor),  Hesus   (Bacchus,    the  ideal  patriarch   of  the 
Ctmry,  4nd  the  same  as  Hens,  «id    Hu-ysgwn,  or  Hu  the 
mighty),  TMtales  or  Teuiath  (Mercury),  Beleaaa,  or  Belio 
YApono,  the  sani^  as  Flennyd),  and  Ogmfius  (Hercttles),  are 
ill  of  Phenlcian  original  and  offiqpfing.     To  aooovol  fcr  Ihb 
close  affinity,  Mr.  Iiughes*e  supposition,  that  *  the  Druida  n»- 

^  ccived  a  tincture  of  Phenician  rites  from  the  Pume  colooies 
^  settled  in  Spain,*  is  manifestly  faaufficient.  Hero  neema  no 
reason  for  aopposing  that  they  derived  Hiem  through  4ny  iater- 
jmediate  channel.  That  Irelaad  was  known  to  the  PbeOMMBa, 
in  pretty  clear  from  its  andent  name  Iheram ;  i.  e«  in  Phenieiaii, 
^  die  utmost  habitation  ;*  ond  if  so,  they  must  ha'ae  bean  b- 
miliar  with  the  south-western  ooaat  oif  Britain,  to  which  Ihey  are 
fiupposed  to  tiave  traded  for  tin.  If  the  Cymry  were  «ealiy  in 
possession  of  any  part  of  Britain  hefore  the  emigratieos  of  the 
Celts  and  Belgia  of  Gaul,  and  any  dependence  whatever  oaa  be 
]iffaced  on  the  vague  oral  traditioas  pmerved  in  the  Triads,  that 
they  came  over  the  faaxy  ocean  from  the  eumaier  couwtry,  the 
fnost  phnrfhie  oonjeeluve  would  be,  that  they  were  a  Pheaiciaa 
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calonjr,  This  would  receive  «oiqq  colour  from  their  Mag 
ooiifiiied  to  Cornwall  (the  land  of  tin)  and  the  weetero  coast, 
along  which  they  appear,  gradually  to  ha^e  spread  to  Cumber- 
laod.  What  is  meant  by  DefiVobani  i9  altogether  uncertain ; 
but  its  sinailarity  to  Tabrobana,  supposed  to  be  the  ancient 
Opbirj*  to  which  the  Pheoicians  certainly  traded,  and  the  name 
of  >vbicb  is  Pheoician,  js  a  atrikinjg  coincidence,  although 
lye  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  it  noticed.  Thia  hypothesis 
hfL^  iJbe  further  adyantage  of  barmonisiog  with  the  oth^- 
^i«e  unacoottBtable  fact,  that  Druidism  was  translated  lo  Oaul 
from  Britain,  whan  Britaio  has  hitherto  been  supposed  to  have 
ireceiir>Qd  its  first  inhabitants  from  Gaul.  It  would  also  account 
lor  the  eaistenoe  of  a  kindred  nation  on  the  coast  of  Franc^i  the 
Brytbon  of  the  Triads,  who  are  represented  as  having  sprung 
firoto  the  slune  primordial  race  as  the  Cymry,  without  having 
^eeoorse  to  the  violent  hypothesis  that  Armorica  was  peojiled  by 
fugitive  Britons  in  the  burth  and  fifth  centuries,  and  that  tbo^e 
emigrp^ts  were  the  progenitors  of  the  Bretons.  It  is  not  do- 
iiia(i,.ttiat  such  emigrations  took  jilaoe;  but  what  led  to  the 
choice  of  Brittany,  rather  than  the  mountain  fastnesses  of  tlieir 
owA  country,  or  the  opposite  coast  of  Ireland,  must  have  been, 
that  the  Cymry  there  recognised  a  kindred  nation,  alike  in  man- 
ners as  in  language.  Further,  if  the  Welsh  \i  reallv  distm- 
guished  by  a  resemblance  to  the  Hebrew,  (for  we  would  build 
with  extreme  caution  on  the  philological  opinions  of  DativA 
antiquaries,)  the  Phenician  origin  of  the  Cymry  would  supply 
the  best  explanation  of  so  singular  a  circumstance. 

If  we  had  any  inscriptions  of  sufficient  antiquity  to  be  referred 
to  the  Druidical  age,  thev  would  at  once  determine  the  ques- 
tion. Caesar  states,  thl^t  the  Druids  were  acquainted  with  let- 
ters, but  that  they  deietned  it  unlawftil  to  make  use  of  them  in 
ieaching  the  maxims  of  their  philosophy,  affirming  thai  to  oom-^ 
mk  thhigs  to  writing  was  the  way  to  forget  them :  what  their 
true  reason  was,  is  obvious,  as  secresy  was  most  anxiously 
observed.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  a  plate  of  tin  inscribed 
with  many  letters,  was  found  near  Stonebenge;  but  tbev  were 
'  in  so  strange  a  character,  that  neither  Sir  Tbon^as  Elliot,  a 
'  learned  antiquary^  nor  Mr.  Lilly,  master  of  St  JPauPs  school, 
'  could  make,  them  out*  This  plate,  to  the  greiat  loss  of  die 
*  learned  world,  was  soon  after  lost*  Diodoros  Sicnlos,  in  tlje 
reiharkable  aeoonnt  he  gives  of  the  island  of  the  Hyperboreans, 
which  is  very  plausnibly  supposed  to  mean  Albion^  speaks  ^f 
<3reek  inscriptions  being  found  there,  althongh  he  does  not  isup- 
pose  them  to  have  been  the  writing  of  natives.    The  pasisage  ts 
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bigbly  curious,  and  we  shall  transcribe  it  at  length  as  given  b/ 
'  Mr.  Hughes.    . 

*  Hecateus  and  others,  who  have  written  very  wonderful  descrip. 
lions,  say,  that  an  island,  large  as  Sicily,  is  situate  opposite  to  Gan!, 
and  near  the  Arctic  circle :  it  is  inhabited  by  the  Myperboeeans,  who 
are  so  named  as  being  placed  beyond  tlie  gates  of  Ek>reas,  or  of  the 
North*  The  soil  is  rich  and  very  fruitful,  we  climate  teoiperate,  aad 
twQcrops  are  reaped  within  the  year.  They  worship  Apollo  witb greater 
i^everfnce  than  any  of  the  other  deities  ;tiiey  sing  every  day  by  tons  to 
bis  praise ;  they  ascribe  to  him  the  highest  glories;  they  act  as  if  all 
the  inhabitants  were  his  priests.  They  have  dedkated  to  him  a  dark 
grove^  and  a  celebrated  temple  of  a  circular  Jbrm,  decorated  with 
many  rich  donations.  A  city  is  also  devoted  to  him,  the  iDhabitants 
of  which  are  principally  harpers,  who  chaunt  to  their  favourite  in- 
strument, hymns  to  the  Apollo  of  their  temple,  and  celebrate  bis 
glorious  actions.    They  speak  their  own  peculiar  langaage. 

*  Apollo  comes  once  in  nineteen  years  into  the  island :  in  this 
•pace  of  time  the  stars  perform  their  revolutions,  and  return  to  the  same 
point ;  hence  the  Greeks  call  this  revolution  the  great  ybak«  At 
the  time  of  his  re-appearance,  they  report  that  he  plays  upon  the  haro, 
and  si^gs  and  dances  through  the  night,  from  the  vernal  equinox  to  the 
Pleiades ;  self-pleased  with  the  encomiums  upon  his  successful  enter* 
prizes.  Hie  sovereignty  of  the  city  and  the  care  of  the  temple  t>e- 
lone  exclusively  to  the  Boreades,  the  posterity  of  Boreas,  who  succeed 
to  tne  throne  in  a  regular  descent  from  their  great  ancestor.  From  a 
remote  and  distant  date,  they  have  entertained  a  peculiar  aftction 
for  the  Greeks,  and  beyond  the  other  parts  of  Greece,  for  Delos. 
Greeks  have  travelled  to  their  island,  and  deposited  among  them 
various  offerings,  inscribed  with  Greek  letters ;  and  Aharis^  in  re- 
turn, travelled  into  Greece,  and  renewed  the  ancient  ties  of  friend- 
ship with  the  Delians/    Vol.  I.  p.  257. 

In  striking  coincidence  with  this  account,  it  is  obsenrable,  that 
tbe  original  name  of  Britain  is  said  to  have  been  ¥  Vol 
Inyty  the  island  of  Vel  or  Bel,  tbe  Syrian  Apollo.  The  fbi* 
lowing  account  is  cited  from  Toland's  History  of  Droidiam. 

*  **  On  May  eve,  the  Druids  made  prodigious  fires  on  these  Cams, 
which  being  every  one  in  sight  of  some  other,  could  not  but  afibrd  a  glo- 
rious shew  over  a  whole  nation.  These  fires  were  in  honour  of  Be^  or 
Bealan,  latinized  by  the  Romans  into  Belenus,  by  which  name  the 
Gauls  and  their  colonies  understood  the  sun;  and  therefore,  to  this 
hour,  the  first  day  of  May  is,  by  the  Aboriginal  Irish,  called  la  Beal" 
ieinef  or  the  day  of  Belin^s  Jire*  May-day  is  likewise  called  la  Beat- 
tine  by  tbe  Highlanders  of  Scotland.  So  it  is  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 
And  in  Armoric,  a  priest  is  still  called  Belec,  or  the  servant  of  Bel, 
and  the  priesthood  Belegieth."  '    Vol.  L  p.  281. 

A  very  ancient  poem,  which  is  described  as  full  of  the  Dru- 
idic  fire-worship  and  solar-worship,  has  for  its  title,  Cadar 
teym  On,  or  the  chair  of  the  %w>ereign  On ;  tbe  Amonian 
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title  of  the  same  Deity.    The  circular  dances  of  the  Druids  afe 
supposed  to  have  been  intended  to  represent  the  motions  of  the 
plutiets.     Their  proficiency  in  Astronomy  is  attested  by  Ca^ar 
and  Poiuponius  Mela.    The  former  speaks  of  them  as  disputing 
and  teaehing  their  scholars  many  things  respecting  the  stars  and 
their  motion.^  In  their  veneration  for  the  serpent  as  a  sacred  sym- 
bol, we  have  a  further  proof  of  their  worship  of  tlie  sun.     The 
Droids  were  themselves   called  iVacfredef,  or  snakes  ;   and  they 
vrore  suspended  from  their  necks  amulets  called  serpents'  ^S5^f 
of  which  a  particular  account  is  given  by  Pliny.    These  amu- 
lets are  stilly  it  is  said,  talked  of  among  old  people,  who  call 
them   glain-neidyr  and  maen-glain^  adder-stones,  or*  adder- 
beads.      For  much  curious  information  on  this  subject  and  that 
of  the   Druidical  rites,  we  refer  our  readers  with  pleasure  to 
Mr.  Hughes^s  first  volume.     Wa  wonder  that  Mr.  Bryant  has 
not  remarked  on  the  coincidence  between  the  Egyptian  Ath-ur 
and  the  mytbologic  Arthur,  or  Uthyr  of  the  Druids.     '  Athyr,' 
he  telb  us,  '  was  a  name  conferred  on  places   where  the  Amo* 
'  nians  settled  ;'  and  *  one  of  the  most  ancient  names  of  Rhodes 
^  was  Aithraia,  or  the  Island  of  Athyr,  so  called  from  the  wor- 
^  ship  of  the  sun.*t    Ath-ur  was  also  *  one  of  the  Egyptian 
'  months.'    Mr.  Hughes  informs  us  that, 

*  There  are  many  places  which  bear  the  name  of  Arthur,  not  the 
Arthur  of  history,  out  the  mytbologic  Artliur,  the  representative  of 
the  Northern  Bear,  and  referred  to  as  one  of  the  principal  divinities 
of  the  Britons,  as  appears  from  several  ancient  poems.  We  have 
Cadair  Arihwr^  one  of  the  high  peaks  of  the  Brecknockshire 
mountains,  called  the  beacons,  or  Monochdeny  hills.  There  is  Caiiea 
Arthur^  a  famous  Cromlech  in  Merionethshire;  Moel  Arthur^  in 
Flintshire ;  Carreg  Cam  March  Arthur^  a  fragment  of  some  ancient 
numument ;  and  tne  name  of  Arthur  is  given  to  a  hill  near  the  cilj 
of  Edinburgh.  Most  things  that  were  of  enormous  size  appear  to 
have  been  dignified  with  the  name  of  Arthur,  who  was  so  called,  most 
probably,  on  account  of  his  great  stature  and  martial  prowess.' 

Vol.  I.  p.  311. 
We  ourselves  lay  no  stress  on  the  coincidence ;  and  yet,  less 

I  plausible  derivations  have  been  pressed  into  the  service  of  many  a 
earned  hypothei*is. 

Mr.  Edward  Williams,  the  celebrated  Bard  of  Glamorgan, 
speaks  of  *  the  patriarchal  religion  of  Ancient  Britain  called 
'  Druidism  -^  an  expression  cited  with  great  complacency  by 
Mr.,  Richards,  who,  with  a  pardonable  nationality  of  feeling, 
seems  quite  disposed  to  dispute  their  being  either  idolaters  or 
polytheists.  We  suspect  that  his  own  miud  was  deeply  tinctured 
with  Druidism,  if  he  was  not,  indeed,  half  a  Druid.     Uq  gi^Ci^ 
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bis.  4'eiM49l».  A  i^g  passage  from  %  atrange  dtequiaifion' .o#  Ae 
fJytbagor^flD  dootrioe  of  tranainigriilioii,  aUrilmteil  to  SQame 
J^nyos,  .and  talka  navely  of  tb^  aeuleneas  amd  ingeouiij  dis- 
played ia  ^  t|ie  detenee  of  thai  exploded  tenet  ;^  as  if  lie  Wn* 
s^lt'  .ifor^  .aome  w^  gone  in  the  belief  of  it.  All  this  ia  marrel  • 
Icpialjr  abaurd..  He  oealQwa  hig)i  praiae,  too,  on  n  ircry  snper« 
ficial  and  erroneous  ac^nnt  of  Dmidisin  eonlaijied  in  Jfanor'# 
History  of  England  I  In  this  it  ia  affirmed,  tfemi  one  «r  the 
leading  tenets  of  the  Bardic  Religion,  was  the  beMef  iff  tbe 
existence  of  one  Supreme  Being,  ^  of  whom  they  reasoned  thai 
'  be  could  not  be  material,  and  that  what  waa  not  matter^  most  be 
'  God/*  But  did  Mr.  Riobards  know  no  better  then  to  oon- 
found  the  Bardic  metaphysics  with  the  Druidieal  worship  i  In 
the  Aphoristic  Triads^  the  Unity,  aelf-existence,  and  infinite  poifer 
and  wisdom  of  the  Deity  are,  Mr.  Uughea  remarks,  *  so  explicitly 
'  allowed,  that  such  sentiments  cannot  with  any  consistency  be 
'  ascribed  to  the  Heathen  Druids.'  Mr.  Ricbards  binself 
allows  that  they  *  held  the  necemly  of  .human  e;ipiatory 
^  sacrifices,*  although  he  attempta  to  paUiate  this  cooeessipn  by 
adding,  that  these  sacrifices  ^jffin^roUy  oonsaated  of  imlefactors.* 
And  so  they  do  at  this  day  in  Bengal  and  Ashanfee :  only,  when 
criminals  fall  short,  and  their  gods  are  hungry,  they  are  under  the 
'  necesHtty,*  like  .the  Druid8,of  makingup  the  proper  number  with 
innocent  persons.  These  barbarous  rites  were  so  common  among  all 
heathen . nations,  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  on  the 
probability  t^  the  Britons  deriTed  theira  from  the  worship  of 
the  Phenieian  Moloch.  Mr.  Riobards's  reqansk  on  ^relig^otts 
'  wars,*  would  have  beca  very  proper  bad  he  not  been  so  inoon- 
siderate  as  to  represent  the  cases  as  parallel.  Tfae  GanHsk 
Draidb  ^  wese  so  resotntely  addicted  to  this  dreaMil  supefscition, 
'  thnt,  although  prohibited  by  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  they  eon- 
'  finned  to  adhere  to  the  same  practice  even  in  the  time  of  Ptiny, 
'  in  the  reign  of  Trajaii.*  The  Helio-arkite  wonhip  of  the 
an9ient  Brftons,  is  treated  by  Mr.  Rugbes  at  considerable 
length,' but  without  any  parade  of  learning.  Lfnlike  many  com- 
pilers who  enter  into  other  men*8  labours,  and  grace  their  margins 
witfi  stolen  referenees  from  books  they  never  saw,  f$ic  vo$  man 
9obi§  mellificatis  open  J  he  is  scrupulous  in  referring  to  the 
iwNtoors  wMch  he  has  chiefly  followed,  namely,  Bryant,  Faber, 
Mmmce,  and  Davies. 

Here  for  the  sake  of  our  readers,  not  less  than  for  our  own, 
wn  must  snspend  our  antiqnarian  lucubrations.    From  druids 

*  The  speculations  of  the  -Hindoo  theists  are  strikingly  similsr. 
Hie  language  of  the  Yedas  is,  that  <  all  spirit  is  God'— a  metaphja^ 
oal  exislettoe  without  attributes. 
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and  bards  to  saints,  and  bishops,  and  Wctsbr'Nonea^formists^ 
Pelagius  and  Vavasor  Po^weH,  is  a  transitioii  too  vblent*  to  be- 
endured;  and  as  so  wide  a  chasm  occurs  betfreen  them  in  an- 
cieat  British  History,  we  hope  that  it  will  be  allowed  us' to  treat 
of  them  in  a  sqjarate  Number.  In  the  metti^-tlme,  those  of  our 
readers  who  are  pven-to  poetry,  may,  possibly,  be  pleased  with 
the  following  fragmeiMt  of  •»  trapoUisfaedt  poe«f,  in  wliicb  an  ele- 
gant use  has  been  made  of  the  Dviiidical  mythology .  ^^?r«?ef 
Quercu9  loquitur. 

*  Ere  yet  on  Cambria's  mountaioi  hoar 
Had  burst  the  thundering  batde-roar. 
Ere  War  his  murderous  bince  had  hurled. 
Or  Slaughter's  crimson  lag  unfurled, 
Amid  the  forests  wild  and  rude 

Of  Mona's  cavemed  solitude. 

In  deep  recess  of  selean  shad^ 

By  aces  more  majestic  made^ 

Invisible  to  unhalfowed  eye. 

Was  darkly  throned  my  awful  ancestry. 

*  And  he,  die  monarch  of  the  wood 
In  might  magnificent  that  stood, 
EmboM>med  m  the  ^loom  profound, 
And  stretched  his  giant  arms  around, 
Was  guarded  by  enchantments  high, 
And  spells  of  wizard  potency. 

For  wnilom  m  his  knotty  cell 

Did  Taranis  sublimely  dweU, 

And  oft,  in  pealing  whurlwinds,  spoke 

His  mandates  from  the  charmed  oak. 

There  would  the  star-read  Druids  haunt. 

And  azure^Tested  Bards  would  chaunt 

Of  sage  Tradition's  ancient  lore, 

And  Arthur's  m^t,  and  deeds  of  yore. 

Or  softly  harping  to  the  skies. 

They  hypmea  their  mystic  harmonies, 

Holding  in  necromantic  trance 

The  viewless  spirits  of  the  air,— 

Or  slowly  wove  the  solenva  dance 

In  measured  <>rbitB  oirding  there. 

Andrasle,  sihrer-crowaed. queen. 

In  sceptmd  state  and  courtly  sheen^ 

Her  radiant  car  would  oft  suspend 

And  to  the  secret  shades  descend; 

Or  sphered  in  midtaight's  specked  sky, 

Beneath  the  bright-starrsd  canopy. 

Would  listen  to  their  chond  miMtrelsf. 

The  timoi-proved  seers,  a  state^  faand^ 

With  oaken  wreath  aad  gifted  waa^ 
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/  And. amulet  inchased,  in  goldy. 

.    Thejr .bidden  orgies  there. wou)d^ hold; 

And,  their  stone-altars  duly  dight. 

With  leaves  that  flamed  brave  and  bright, 

•         '      Till  star-set,  wrought  in  magic  ^uifiSe, 

And'  held  their  moonly  mysteries. 
.  •  •   ■,         •  ••••■- 

*  Then,  through  Monads  sunless  caves, . 

Delvins  to  the  Ocean-waves,. 

Wound  in*  many  a  wildered  maze 

^'  The  storied  chords  of  minstrel  lays* 

Other  nlusic  heard  she  hone,  '  '  ' 

Other  echb  breathed  hot  one.    •  '^    '  '    ' 

Till  that  fell' hour  of  deadly  fame         * 

When  thfe  »Roman  Eagle  •  camd^  -  ' 

And  fiercely  rus^inff  on-  her  prey» 

Scared  the  Dove  of  Peace  away. 

Then  the  druid-temples  wjld 

Of  stones  by  mighty  Ogmius  piled^ 

Or  reared  by  incantation  high, 

And  balanced  true  by  witchery. 

Were  all  profaned  bjr  warring  .bands ; ,    *  ;  . .     • 

And  spoiled  by  sacrilegious  han^s,        ■ 

Mona's  unsunned  groves  were  rent: 

Mona  poured  her  loud  lament, 

As  the  vengeful  flames  mad^  way  ' 

For  the  unWelcbme  light  of  day; . 

Through  paths  for  ages.  vieilediVdm  flightr  :  -    ' 

While  Murder,  by  the  lurid  light, 

Pursued  hjs- prpy.;  unmoved  his  breast       , 

By  harp  of.  power,  by  snow-white  vest. 

By  patriarch  form,  by  spell  or  .prayer;—- 

On  th^ir  own  altars  bleeding  there* 

The  Nadredd  sage,  the  gilled  Seers 

Amid  the  ruins  flaming  round, 

The  honours  of  a  thousand  years, 

A  sylvan  burial '  found,' 

*  *  *  «         '    ♦  ♦♦ 

—  ■■■■  ■  '."'  1^1  ■  ■■IBBII" 

Art,  III.  The  Chronology  of  our  Saidour^s  Li/gf*  or  an  Inquiry  int^' 
the  true  Time  of  the  Birth,  Baptism^  aha  Crucifixion  of  Jeso« 
Christ.  By  the  Rev.  C.  Benson,  M.A.  of  Trinity  CoTfege,  Cam- 
bridge.   8vo.  pp.  349.  Price  6:}.  *  Cambridge' University  riw 

npHB  precise  time,  of  a  p(Tson!s  bicth  or  death .wbosbouW 
-*-  be  acknowledged  as  the  author  of  a  new  isystem  of  ^  moral  of 
religious  doctrines,  wpuld  seem,  to  be  of  little  or  no  importao<>e 
to  his  followers,  who.  could  not  be  supposed  to  coBBect.  their  i^ 
ception  of  the  tenets  taught  by  him,  with  sai}siac,tory  proof  ^i 
the  true  d^te  of  his  bjrtb|  or  of  the  time  of  his  decease.  '  It  wooU 


never  'OocJur  to  Ijbero,  to  nject  tbe  dqdrine  which  ihey  hud  ie^ 
cfti^edf  as  beiniSF,  in  the  alfseiicc  of  all  ev^deoce  to  proVe/ihoae. 
ly  tm worthy  of  their  regard,    Jo  what  year  Plato  or  ArjatotlA 
boFiiy  wpiild  I^ut  littl0  concern  a  .dif  Qiple  of  th^  Academy  or, 
of  Ibe'  Lyoeindf..   TM^  .v^lue.  of  thp.  Inst  ruction  is  wholly  inae^ 
peaclc»»t  of  the*  as:ewof  |be  master  ;t^l^^;  a  .candidate  for  ad- 
mis9ipn  would  never  tbink^  of  includiiig,  in.  liia,  previous  injquiriea^ 
rifoimi^anc^s  which  had  no  relation  to Vtbe^qaali&ifttiona  of  hia 
ioatriK^tor*    If  we  had  no  means  of  obtaining  a  porrect  arrange*^ 
roen^of.the  events  in  the  life  of  Plato  ;^  or.if.tbe  ohronplqgy: 
oC  ^mf.  meinairs  of  Socrates  was  so  perplexed  as  to  present 
only  some  incidents  in  connected  order  and.agrfetiaent  of  time^' 
whUd  others  might  seem  to  e^elpde  all  arrangement  and  ac- 
curate date  ;  the  truth  pr  importance  of  their  doctrines  would: 
not  be  iti  the  least  iu^yoived. in.  the  chronological  disisusBions. 
They  "vreuld  still  be  the  doctrines  of  Plato,  or,  the  doctrines  of 
SoerAte8>  and  would  claim  our  attention  on  grounds  irrespective 
of  eoy  oioaty  of  date  in  the  biography  of  their  founders.  'And 
aOt  we  presume,  is  the  chronology  of  the  Gospels  immaterial  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Christian  doctrine.    The  precise  time 
of  the  birth  and  death  of  the  Jewish  Legislator,  it.  m^ght  be  dilB* 
cult  to  determine ;   but  tbe  credibility  of  the  Mosaic  /ecprds  is 
eot  therefore  inralidated*    And  in  like  naanner  is.the  eTangelical 
dot^iee  worthy  of  confidence,  though  we  uoay  not  Jbe.  able  soc- 
cessftttty  to  harmonise  the  facts  which  the  written  Gospekcom* 
prise,  or  tp.aiBx  to  ^very  circumstaace  which  they  detail,  jts  eiaot. 
date«  :  Tho  resurrection  of  Christ  is  established  by  proof  the 
mo«it  emplo  and  complete,  thoui^h  there  may  be  some  incidents  ia 
the  several  narratives  of  that  great  fact  of  the  Christian  religi6u„ 
which  may  not  satisfactorily  be  adjusted  to  other  particulara 
which  they  contain. 

But,  though  the  true  time  of  the. birth  of  Christ,  the  term  of 
the  duration  of  hif  ministry,  and  the  date  of  his  death  may  not 
^e  esseoltal  to  the  determination  of  tbe  question.  Is  Christianity 
a  Divine  religion  ?  yet,  these  several  eras  are  not  unimportant : 
they  have  their  place  among  the  subordinate  particulars  which  a 
direful  Investigator  of  tbe  Gospels  iprijl  .not  overlook.  They  are 
Oirounttstanoes  of  which  a  Christian  advocate  will  be  ready  to 
a?aiil  hifoself  of  ev^ry  means  of  elucidation,  in  order  that  he  may 
be  pnspar^d  4Q  oh^MM  diffioultias  which  naay  occur  to  the  hum- 
ble end  ahiosre  inqiiir^r,  and  tbe  repiova)  of  which  may  be  an 
aseeniial  service  rendered  to  persons  whose  habits  or  whose 
pr^udioaif  ellow  them  to  be  satisfied  witl^  nothing  short  of  the 
mosc  rigid  sevuliny  intn  ^S^  the  sufciiects  which  they  undertake  to 
ojiamine.  And  though  the  result  of  t)ie  most  minute  and  care* 
fni  examination  of  these  and  similar  questions,  may  not  he  per- 
leatly  satisfactory,  tbouirh  the  means  of  a  complete  at\iustJneol 

VoL.XVLff.s:      "^^  -2F 
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d^ifptfife^^  Jpfiy  not  b^  qbtaSnedi  11  ^(f  '^«*i^u5i 

^#i%c9'  n  tightly  to  be  estimated,  iftH^  love^iif^oti  idMiM 
iUkV  irevident,  ithat  the  difficulties  are  perptexini^/<f^tl|'W 
dfuii^  our  loforaiatioa  on  tlie  subjects  to  which  (bey  mM§ 
"pklA^i ;  ihut  they  form  part  of  a  case,  the  te6eplioA  ctyh 
lis  •Qtire  character,  is  in  strict  accordance  \^h  the/  ot^j^ 
pfrejEisoil,  and  in  exact  harmony  with  the  best  establUtbel^ 
ifi^t'  jkpproTeable  nia:nms  of  humab  practice.  Such' aiMW^ 
mn 'never  fail  to  attend  a  sober  and  impartial  exiamiftli(ft&  W 
jKe  Tiew  Testament  records.  lict  the  invefitigtitidB  or  iHw 
mikxii%  be  of  tlOs  character,  and  then,  lei  it  bfe  foil  aii4  IfH^ 
jj^UloiiSj  and  have  its  course.  •'    V 

The  chronology  of  the  life  of  Christ  is  «  qaedtiMjoitiMlQf 
lAh^rfance  in  regard  to  the  integrity  of  the  €k>^i>els  <^  Ha.fe||tew 
Ulla  liUke,  the  statements  of  the  former  Evangelist  b^ittg;  ^^ 
ik^htied  by  some  writers  as  not  reconcileable  to  tho«te  bflt^e 
fetter.  l%e  conclusion  which  they  would  establish  <m  "^^  oJMf^* 
l^arison  of  these  sacred  Biographers,  would  k^ulre  Of^  td'«h^ 
dard  tbe  preliminary  chapters  of  at  least  Matthew's  OoiStf^  ^  V  ^ 
fii  the  full  spirit  and  letter  of  their  demafid,  thfe  w(him  hti 
fine  half  oi  the  sacrifice :  the  initial  chapters  of  Luke. 
Ilkeivise  be  surrendered.  It  is  quite  dear,  thai,  mccoi^'^ 
the  narrative  of  the  Evangelist  Matthew,  the  bfrth  dji 
|frfeceded  the  deadi  of  Her^  the  Great ;  and  if  it  wiereiil  ,.  ^ 
tte  fact,  that  Herod  Was  not  then  living,  that  his  death  If  aatiildi^ 
cedent  to  the  birth  of  Jecrus,  it  would  be  impotatble  to  aKlfliiMlia 
^awdMnticitf  of  the  narrative.  An  eteminafkn,  Htm^M^^M 
iflfer  cbrchiolbgy  of  the  Gospels,  is  necessary  to  th^  ^laitMlaMM 
^the  qoMion  of  anthenticity  as  appKed  to  ^i  least  the4SMffl 
jaKapters  of  the  first  GospeL  ^  g,  ..  >.^ . 

.Now,  the  genuineness  of  these  portions  of  thb  New  TtMA- 
meht  is  supported  by  the  customary  proofs  on  whidi  d^^^^ 
^e  genuineness  of  its  incontrovertible  books :  the  evideom  'ft 
ibanuscripts  and  versions  in  their  favour  is  ample  andc 
Jlqd  the  testimony  of  early  writers  b  equally  ceeisiva. 
therefore)  U^  abandon  the  acknowledged  tests  of  geouiM' 
•ilttB^  "wse  ntniBt  receite  as  integral  parts  of  MxSigw^fltaffAt 
<41ie^ttlttt  Md  Moond  chapCbrs  <»f  the  book  wbiekkeaMMrfolMo, 
-tmA'PMk  thi«  evidoHcoln  support  of  thehrolilliXiSi  vre^ 
apprehend,  be  at  liberty  to  expunge  thcftti  fiMltf 4te' 
tteybold  io  the  Christian  records,  uoImsvibim 
burse) v^  the  most  perfiMt  aequaiotapoe  Ifith  the 
drcuo^itances  which  thej  oompriae,  and^Of;^  J^fiPi 
knew,  that  they  Want  the  oharaifteni  of  trolL  aiid;! 
wiQi  fhcts  the  reality  of  whidi  ia  bdtapot^llf^ ,  ., 
rdck<^oed  sufficient  to  walrant  their  r^teotmu^  that  . 
"Vt  the  strongest  kind  exist  In  tb^e  ohapters,  and  tnat 


t^tp^ceiQp^  ihem  jij^  explanation  Jim  ^itWU  U 

'  fully  assured ,  tbat  we  p^ssesk  {lie  WilBfe  '<)r  fBo,^  m&^\ 
9f^ry  for  sfttisAictory'solutiob^.  and  tbat  to  these  ttSean^  'Ciit*, 
'einpIoye<|»  ^(ie  dlmculties  wilt  not  yield,  beCbre  i^^  Mr^ 
|i,rsetre9  to  allege  the  charge  o(  spiirioiisnesa  agonal  tu^dt 
{ other  passa^^  of  Scripture.        ^  '   .ti; 

.6'  I^istory  of  joseplius  is  the  principal  auUiority  With  wbl^u 
^details  of. the  Evangelists  are conipared,  and  the.§tan^4 
jhfhich  tlieir  accuracy  in  tiie  notes  of  time  inserted  Ip^lliJ^]^ 


sb  WaiB,  will  find  it  not  a  little  perplexing  to  obU^ici  i 
^^R^^of  diEit'es  regular  and  satisfactory  for  the  events  wbictj^to 
reTater.  '  The  time  of  Herod's  death  is,  in  naore  tiban  oi^  .iQs 


the  exact  date  pt  Herod's  birth,  the  tinse  of  his  4eoea$i| 

l^t  be  ascertaineci  with  considenible  pretension^  to  aAciiracy^ 

Jl^D^t  only  are  we  unable  to  obtain  this  assistance  wectl)^>^ 

^^jw^e  ^^tirangel V  perplexed  in  our  perusal  of  the  p|M»agM  ot 

jwp^  our  calculations  are  founded.    The  difficulty  ip  atieoiDt'? 

ji'to  fiscartain  l^e  date  of  Herod's  burtb^  Mr.  fieD809;r9qi#rkk 

«^iiai<i»Miredl  insumounttMe  bjr  a  false  i^eading^  hi  Om  passagfatlf 
Ji0mmkm  ii|wiH  whfeh'  our  csoelusions  depend.  iDeaeelacie^Josi^tbtts 
iJiMfUfMlhat  Herod  was  constituted  Governor  of  Galilee  wh^  y^f 
il0f9^g^^d  ia  «aefcheR»  he  Umito  bis  expreniott  by  siatiw  that  k^fi^ 
|Ssn  about  15  yeaa  of  age.  Now  it  is  univeraaH|r.aHowQ3»  that  tu  ^ 
,  appoint^^Governor  of  Galilee  in  the  Consi^ship  of  Calvino% 
ipTils'y.C.  Y07.  .  tr.  C.  707— 15=6^  and  692+6p  (a||^ 
...ferbd  at  nis  death)=761.  He  was  of  course,  thereibrci  .accorcfi 
'-ft)  fids  coriiputation,  born  about  the  fidSod,  and'died  about  t&eiSrdJ 
^fikr'i^'Wmt,  to  tears  later  than  we  should  be  led  id  aapp^^fi^ 
.  #»^^ther  tnodier  ef  crfcftrtaticm.  T6  remove  this  disoropanc^'irKli 
HlfMHT^Cittjeectirea  eiae  we  ooglbt  to' read  25  instead  of  15 yemllk 
JNdMJleding  p«Bi^  of  Jesepng^  and  thus  fix  tine  bMi  aod  |la«h 
.eMtonia. laywM earlier  iboiErbsfim;  WtbMbabottfe  U.C.t0ti>Vlk 
«AMfoJ|]MC«  7^.    Ttii»M«Sfladiiigiiia[fbedelMed4yili«S^^ 


j»    * ^ 


jaHliUttjMaHiBiatiaiHk'  iii*17. 

"^  lM§*^t«^^er  ir^^^        hb  dbiained  for  «bb  neW  ii^a61ki|; 
"^dPsfi^'^offipulAtuinSy  His,  WeA^preTiieflBfdy  ^oTte  o6vkius,  tbkt 
^^^'^'^'IIMea^rfidbtlii^  oiKi  be  entretne  y&(« 

(Mr^^Ht^  the  text  df  Josepfaus.    The  hew  readin)^  » 
^  lUf^^Variariie^  wfth  inaTtu^cript  authority;  and  the  pS^ 
llWi'micIf  dire<Jt)y  refer  fo  ^e  cafie,  are  clearly  in  fatMr  .df 


^iOf         Benson^t  Chronoiogy  of  our  Samour^i  Life. 


^  ^#i^*i^9^«^fnfc— 4ie  being  at  that  time  a  Very  young  roaaji  /fiiih^ 
•<  liadMK  yet. passed  his  sixteenth  year.  Ills  youth,  kogamtk 
^  Mi  no- disadvantage  to  him,  for^  being  of  an  enter|ici«ifig;4fir 
^'^  iitn»,  he  soon  found  an  occasion  of  signalizing  his  ir^ii^f 
Now^'ttiisr' description  is  evidently  more  appropriate  as  Ap|^|ii|f 
^o*«  4ifMted  and  daring  youth  of  fifteen,  than  to  a^  pe^iM^tfr 
tweifMr-fl¥e  years  of  age :  the  latter  number  can  by  no  mffjpj^ 
cottsMered  as  requiring  an  apologetical  representatiou  lit^.lhit 
IrMeh  Ji>sephas  has  given.  Xiet  xi  be  substituted  for  h  iOijUiMa 
filf0j;oiiig  quotation,  namely  25  for  15,  and  the  force  and  p^fpii*) 
•ty  of  Ine  expressions  are  no  longer  to  be  perceived.  ;  •  ;^.-  i 

^ ' Ag«iii,  as  to  the  dilBcuIty  of  settling  the  chronology  of  J(qf#i; 
fk^.    Three  instances  occur  of  his  mentioning  the  durat^  ^> 
Arehdalis's  reign;  two  of  these  are  in  agreement  vit^.  efi^l^ 
«MKr,  hilt  the  third  of  them  is  at  variance  with  the  oUier9.^'i|^ . 
tbs' Aailq.  Jud.  it  is  stated,  that  Archelaus  was  accused' hfCp|#.: 
AagustfUi  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  government — hKAjf  h  m§.,n^i\ 
tiCf^tfir.  fliih.  xvii.  15.)  In  the  Books  of  the  Jewish  War,  ^^i^.^ 
ihl  of  Arohelaus  is  said  to  have  happened  in  the  ninth  year  9(4(1141^ 
r9igii^*-E!rM  mi  a^xn^  martt.  (Lib.  ii.  6.)  But,  in  the  memiifiifiipr* 
bis  oihi  Hfe,  Josephus  informs  us,  that  his  father  was  borfiiiillt 
ths^tentbyear  of  the  reign  of  Archelaos— BourtXivmof  Afi90iVMv« 
JfifliTOf.  (Vita  in  initio.)    Mr.  Benson  has  taken  some  paioyrcloi. 
rcsoqicile  4he8e  statements,  but,  we  fear,  without  bnildiiw^liia  ' 
eciMiiaiions  on  solid  premises.     He  is  not  correct  in  atstlng^  l^hat ' 
'  it  wiitgeoeraHy  be  found,  that  when  Josephus  in  oha  of  .faM 

*  Iriseories  speaks  of  an  event  having  taken  place,  say  thirty*4iTe 
'  yenrsiaftfer  a  former  one,  in  his  other  he  either  speaks  of  id^ 

^  batvogf  taken  place  in  the  thirty-fifth  or  thirty-sixth  jew'^S^  . 
'  tbartfonner  one/  No  such  general  custom  ip  observed,  i^|jt|^ 
Ndr,'  adinttting  the  difierence  of  usage  in  the  Roufiap  tao^'Hfenh  * 
ish  teg^al  dates,  is  the  difficulty  obviatjsd  which  ^tt^iida.l!|#j«^ 
ce4big  •computatioos.  It  is  not  plain,  th.at  these  calcuIatM^HMIftyc  1^ 
be  clearly  reconciled  to  each  .other  op  the.aupppsitipn  Sl)|(|$t4fi^:> 
\8efihas  vises  the  Jiewish  mode  of  reckooiog  wben,.he4fM|i»j|ba,ftpr. 
<  Avchelaus  was  banished  fn  the  <enf&,  an{l  the  Rai|M|»  iwPlJMii 

*  says  that  he  was  banished  in  the  ninth  year  of  \i^^cpg^y\^m( 
providing  this  solution^  Mr.  Benson  If  as  o  verig^oted^ffliy  im;^ 
which  is  material  in  the  discussion  of  (be  di(Bculty.i,..^W4l^s^il 
the  Aotiq.  Jud.  and  in  the  Bello.  Ju^d.  i^.is  stato^  M  JpavkMi  ' 
tha<(Affetelaiii8,  a  short  tikne  before 'Ixe  lyas  '  cit^,tO;.)foii^ri 

.       ;  ,\  .       .  ..    .  .    ...  M-  ;       ;     riTTinm;** 

*  Antiq.  Jud.  xiv.  |7..  . --      —  - 


1  > 


HmkijbM  toiiithe  he)idA  a  numB^  of  ears  of  ooro,  gr»M.wd«fiiU, 
antltr  pitmber  of  ox^o  which  devoured  them.  .  latb^Aoii^oitittii 
attt  ^Miber  of  the  ears  of  corn  is  ten  >  io  the  Books  of  thejiow* 
4^'Wa)^;  the  Dfitiiber  is  Mine.    And  in  the  interpretaliM  lof  tUo 
4l^MlM'by  SM^on,  the  ten  ears  are,  in  the  oqeplaoei  explaiaadds 
lAtaiiii^tto  tears  which  Archelaus  should  r^igo,  pm^rlhe  mm 
%M^%fff^y  in  the  other  place,  said  to  signify  oin^  yfiara  wbiob-  lie 
iM^ireign.*    Now^  the  dr^m  was  one  and  thai  faoKO^^nd 
thcMfotid^  either  nine  or  ten  might  be  the  number  of  eais  ^cmybf 
MtdUfdi^l  but  not  both  numbers :  whichsoever  of  theiUM^ae^ 
Ml^irHte  assume  as  the  correct  one,  the  other^  therefort,  JsiiBi 
#Mtolkid  to  confidence,  as.the  accounts  are  evidently  iacoiiAisleaii 
I>'\dtlff sUt^  king  saw  nine  ears  of  corn,  Simon  never  €04iU4  latf»« 
prel  them  as  denoting  ten  years  or  eight  years ;  and  .in  lWii^« 
pfiMMihiafi  pf  the  dream,  the  Roman  mode  of  computation  li«4 
ii&  tfi^.    We  notice  these  passages  of  Josephus  for  the  p«i|pmA 
<4^li|ewing, — and  this,  we  think,  they  do  shew, — that  IheMciMHila' 
of  josephus  are  themselves  not  always  the  most  lucid,  and  Ihati 
faii'^ft)no|ogicaI  notes  are  uncertain  and  perplexing.    Joaephiui 
bvwever,  is  the  only  author  from  whom  much  assistano^  is  to^b^^ 
obtifliMsd  in  our  attempts  to  harmonise  the  events  of  the  Jewisli> 
bilMbf if  with  the  facts  recorded  by  the  Evangelists  which  balbrag  > 
tot^thd'^-pplhical  relations  of  Judea.    In  the  agreements  mlxibm 
BiitdHan  frith  the  sacred  wfiters,  we  shall  receive  confiromtbaa- 
o^tteif  ifltagiity.    But  in  those  cases  in  which  the  aooaants  of  . 
J<MMII«bS'  themselves  are  intricate  and  doubtful,  the  credihlUtf  of  • 
thai  fEvftngeHsts  is  not  to  be  considered  as  being  in  the  amalleit" 
diJjjfibufai  peril,  because  the  results  of  comparison  may  pctpfeai 
ur;<%rty  more'rtian  it  would  be  proper  to  impeach  the  veracity  of 
th^fMrmef ,  on  the  ground  that  the  representations  of  the  lalleri 
diiRrMgf  apparently  from  his  details,  are  intelligible  and  aob^ 
BtaliffM.  ;  xiie  result,  we  are  fully  persuaded,  of  the  ma$i  rlgwr* 
ous  domparisdn  of  the  evangelical  clocuments  with  Josephtt^».apd 
with  artier  profane  annalists  and  memorialists,  would  be  snob  aa' 
woiM  lemtablisfa  their  credibility.    But  it  is  not  to  be  expectad^  * 
thiit^4vitflgelists,  writing  for  purposes  very  different  frpia  tbohe  . 
yvhiW'fbnrishiKt  to  seoular  historians  the.  motives  of  tbeii:*  wnl**' 
iQgi^iikMM  bave'directed  their  mmds  even  to  the  same  oinemiH 
>taMei>^pflfchiMylii  thb  sameway.    It  is  not  in  JoaeDhiis^  as  we- 
hai%talreMyaaKi^,^  Ih'aC  a  nice  and  invariable  standara  of  cbfooo^ 
logftMSfMf  fbmM;  adapfed  to  the  Gospel  History. 

Itt^a^ttWbting  tb  smle  the  chronology  of  the  Gospels,  the  tintfe 
of  IMrilPirU^ath  is  the  itrs^^  amd  principal.date  which  tbeaovtftil' 
^rit<ii<^o<Havfe' ^ttgfiged  in  the  disdiasiqu,  baira  midofftaketr  to*- 
«xaastB$Tnd  Ix.    l%e  only  method  which  se^ms  to  be  available 
■■■  ■         11  ■  -,   ■    I  .   -  I — ■» 

*  See  AnIJq.  Jvid.  xviii.  15.  Bcllo*  Jud.  ii.  6. 


842^         Benson's  Chronology  of  ouf^  SaviouV^a^E^. 

tof  this  fiirjhisey  is/  to  eoio|iar6  the  dnrt^on  of  B)i^iid% 
fvitbtbe  time  of  its  commenceaieDt ;  and  the  only'datii 
nfEumiflie  calcotations  Aeoesftary  for  this  ^lApartita  ca»'|i«Msid, 
fttei  iiotes  of  time  furnished  by  Josephns,  ^h^4s'(ite#oto«illlii^' 
ilty  %j  wliieb^e  mq  biB  guided  on  the  Mibjeol.  'VMal  SisliMir 
totates,  that  Herod  began  bis  rei^,  bavitog  PeMMA^lMm^h^' 
Koibad  Senate,  tbrougfa  the  inflaence  cf  AntbohV;  tta1ithMa» 
of  Ju^eii,  in  the  ISSth  Olympiad,  when  G.  D.  CaHfmiBi«Plk#: 
4ec6hd  time,  and  C,  A.  Pollio  for  the  first  time,  ^<M*CModli* 
jRome.  This  consolflhii^  is,  on  the  anthoi^ity  of  Rigiaml'MM^ 
assumed  as  beginmng  on  the  1st  of  January,  and  e»diii|rM>^' 
aist  of  December  of  the  year  M74  Julian  PMdd.'-'WiAtagif 
^hose  i^nclusions  considerably  ^ary,  srre  ngretfA  in  liie^^KdaiiiiaWB 
it  this  date,  which  is  so  indefinite  as  to  requite  the  aid-^rf  qUmI 
computations  before  the  particular  season  ef  Hered'a  ftdMMeCr 
^eiit  can  be  fixed.  The  drbumstances  wbtoh  oeciifled-lMm»B 
pie  battle  of  EHiilippl  and  the  nomination  of  Herad^  atoaHAmM 
by  "Mr.  Benson  as  the  reasons  which  require  the  dewUBtiieusaat 
pr  Herod's  reign  to  be  assigned  to  the  tatter  half  of  th^  MMA 
year  of  the  Juiiait  Period.  •         f/^-^i^^m 

.  •  The  battle  of  PhiUppi  was  fought  in  the  October  of  tfie  46fidHietf 
fii  the  Julian  Period.  After  that  battle  Anthony  went  into  Asft^^iiM 
there  conferred  upon  Herod  and  Phasael  the  title  and  aoilfaetfily^af^Wfc 
Irarcb^  ot  Judea.^  We  may  conceive,  therefore,  4iat  tMi  anlMlind 
Client  took  place  in  the  latter  nart,^  say  Decenrfier,  J^  IfTPft  * «atfew 
Wfxif  year  ti/ier  this  eTcnt,  Pacann  the  PartUan  itt?adflWhao^#ifll^ 
posaeiaion  ef  Syrif*  Dec  46794-1  ^  Dec.  467Si  whidi  js^Omp^ 
|he  enwb&a  date  thai  ean  be  napped  for  tbia  iiMfasiwuf  Sfrii^  bi^ 
<ilioti probaU V i^ols; plac^ ^y  m  the  Spripgof  J.p»  4i67Vmfffl|p 
-wi^avsaUy  d^o$ea  by  the  iiodents  fov  the  commpiQeipent^  ^(j^ 
JuSiiaiar  pp^vatippSf  .  /'\*i^,H  ) 

L  .  f  AlWr  tbe  pentecQ^t*  which  Immediately  followed  mt  ttittion, 
..d^t  is.  after  tbe  pentepost  on  tbe  9th  of  June"  J.P.  4674>  I|m|l*1fca 
firoin  Jeritaalem  to  Rome,  where  be  was  appomted  Kh^  ofdwii^thr 
the  Senate ;  and  since  we  have  already  seen  fironi'  JoAdMtf^MtivG 
- 'ap{^!i)imefic  to  that  dignity  took  place  ts  the  ye«r  J«P^  4(r7fi  .iUli  «vt- 
^^eni  that  ttie  commenceMfent  of  ilen)d'8  reign  mnslbllia  AHOJLjftgP 
some  period  between  she  dth  of  June  and  3)st  of  DaoMhwrdrftiAKt 
^year.    VarioiM other cfcaaomantw are manlianad wWsh w<>iddiiifit<tli 
ws  to  coniracttb^selioiiai  still  further*  and  prrhapn  li?  ftliiwitWilP' 
oiito^  the  cornmeneanent  of  Hfrod*a.  lafgA  to.  ^  VffBWt^  Jilg 
J.P.  467i.    But  as  the  moxe  oxteadad  miad  wbiati^litolMlVipd 
above  win  be  found  sufficienlly  apcomaier.  all  iba- inwpniinitf£<bg 


^  Antiq.  Ub.  xiv.  (^.92,  ^  cpn^^aitd  wiili  d$  UK  ^kApH^L 

cm.  11.  O^  !.jmx«  j."4i 

'  Lamy  Appar.  Cbrin.  PartL  capj  t.  f  81  :.    -  ,-,.>  ^.i;  tofi 
«  Antiq,  iod.  lib.  xir.  osp* »*.  p.  *95.  Aj  ^d  JBt  .^. ,  j  >  „t  u  ►i^:! 
!!  Laroy  App.  Chron.  Part  I.  cap.  vi.  p.  3J. 


MgWl "<<l»y>.  I  ■MMi  heMMrimng  ta  del«b,  and  per^i  coii 
G^f ther^aaer  1:^ a.more pttrocoIiNrdiseiuncni.^   pp.  11^' ^.  s< 


^J^eqptim  W-^ififiewiii  ttoUng  tjb«t;i  id  ihe  second  yeauf»',J^ 
O09«lftliiiiiNled'8yri«^  but  U  18  noietty  to  itnderstaiia  how  me' 
eirMtfivQi  libtoh  be  dales  the  kniptioD  of  the  Partbiabs  caob^ 
tki9.<  aMMtoteent  of  Herod  aod  Phasael  to  bo  ietraroh^   Tbe* 
pMJM'Mfveoi)  October  and  the  ooncluaion  of  Deoember  i9ftUL 
s^rtVMld  «f idenfly  eieem,  too  short  to  admit  of  the  occurrei^edr 
HBbMfcJkMpimahaa  desoribed  as  taking  place  between  (be  battie* 
9(iMHippi  and  the  wpointment  of  Herod  and  Phasael.    Some' 
4aJ|B  ^VBukt  etap^a  before  the  amies  broke  up  from  Pbilippi ;  Unil 
ileile^nsh  Hbtorian^  in*  agreement  with  the  Roman  wafers^  ibn 
Atrnth  M  that,  after  the  battle  of  Philippi,  Anthooj  marched  ffiti 
Aai^  and  was  met  in  Bitbynia  by  a  deputation  from  the.Jewe  ^t 
Jemsalem,  oompiahiing  of  the  eonduct  of  Phasael  and  H^m 
•■I maiming  the  government.    Anthony  proceeded  to  Ephesus, 
tiimre 'be  was  attended  by  the  ambassadors  of  Hyrcanus^.wbd 
aam^  im  reqaest  the  release  of  certain  Jewish  prisoners.    Oq^ 
iht(hiliy*a  going  toward  Syria,  whither  be  next  directed .  b)^ 
*  march,  he  received  Cleopatra  in  Oilioia,  and  was  figain  waitM 
upon  by  Jewish  dqyuties  of  rank  oharged  with  accusations  agaf^ 
I%2l9fiei  and  Herod.    At  Daphne  near  Antioch,  he  heara,  ihe 
^•uie,  a»d  deciding  in  favour  of  the  brotbevs,  appointed  them  io 
iMftetf  ardia.    Now,  that  such  extensive  countries  could  t>^  IM- 
^i^iraeil  in  Che  manner  in  whioh  Anthony  would  paes  throu^ 
4IMMD,  and  such  scenes  of  pleasure  and  ot  business  take  place  ip 
-^te'llpaee  of  less  than  three  months^  probably  in  not  more.tbaa 
Vwd,  icT  seafeely  credible.    The  appointment  of  He«o4»  the^t 
^ould  seem  to  be  fixed  at  too  early  a  period  in  being  dekiininad 
'ii  1>fecember  J.P.  4A79 :  it  could  scarcely  have  taken-  plane  Im^ 
Ibre  i\\e  Spring  of  4673.    The  9eeond  year,  therefore^  wraMiaM 
eMjdder  as  tiOLing  date  from  the  bottle  of  Phtippl;'lind  this 
woeld^x  the  invasion  of  Pacorus  in  the  Spring  oP46T^  tn.i^i^- 
kwent  with  Mr.  Benson*s  periods  '''l] 

*  ^e  oommenoement  of  Herod's  reign  then  is  to  be  dated,fr^l|e 

'«uttxlrer'6r  the  aotmnn  of  J.P. 4674;  and  be  reuzned  accordin^/to 

-JAsd^Us  lhlrty-<ieven  yeafs  after  he  was  dedared  Siag  by  the  Seaa^ 

'  dF1|one»  thai  Is,  he  did  nel  reign  less  than  ihkty«six,  nor  more  thjui 

*«  Ally  Jyn  4afy4>  tb»  earUeU  coounenesasent  of  Herod's  reigiwf 
»femktM ikmimi  ioraliott^  Jn^  J^.  47LCK    Deo.  J.  P.  4|57i»  the 

;  iMii<WillMM3Mentof  Us  tcm  "fSB  jreitSp  ita  Zwig^  deration  ^ 
Paa,J,P.4718ir  ^XhemonthofDea  J.r.  4712  is  therefore  tbe  b^ 

f  I«pMiM>  f%b,  w«  im^m»  *P  4«»*  «f  l^^eroi^  and  July  XP^flO 
the  earliest  by  the  same  metood  of  computation.'    p.  m. 

But  the  death  of  Herod  is  generally  adnitied  as  haying  thken 
placejpreaiottf/y  to'Jbly '4^10  <»f  tbe  JtdiasipcsieiU.   *StaBa,  in 


•»  I 


'ij£i"finV  of'hte  Tito  C^rbhdtog[c:aI-IM^«nn^ilb^'«iM'«b>tM» 

br  li  tQ  aperiod  about  tiioe  or  ten  dti;^s'«ner  'tbii  feflMW%M>JI 

iww^o«d  on  llie  18[b  i>f  Af arch  J. P.  4710-;  'AoW'lHW^t^Ai 

tttfarcitlie  Passover,  wbicb  fell  that  venrytntbe  lOtii  tlUb-BiuMJ^ 

Ar'Aptil,  that  IB,  about  the  ilat  a  KnrOi  J. PfTlOi'^  IdllMl- 

aqt'b  oiuQign  coiociile^  with  thatof  MaDRgeiMridlyi'fbr.'^fMffi^ 

D&iAjpot  80  minute  in  his  reckoning,  nor  m  positive  ic'IA'Judj^ 

.jnpiilf  be  evidently  gives  his  gupport  to  that  calculaUoaS^HMh 

ji^its  the  dealb  of  llerod  to  a  (late  betweeh  the  ISlh'bPJMmi 

Opitihe  Pa8Sov«<r  J.P.  i71U.*     Mr.  Bensoi^  don  not  HO^We 

'^rgt^wta  ttltich  Lardner  has  alkg^d  in  sapport'of 'ffie''wfy 

,da>(e  of  Herod's  death,  conclusive.    Tttey  are  certaM^-tllnHl^, 

'Vut  not  incontrovertible.     Tbey  are  grovnded  An  (tre"|iC^tfta- 

that,  considering  the  diseased  atate  of  Heroit'-tt'lbe 

execution  of  the  Rabbis  on  the  iStli  of  MtfN4^'11e 

iv«  B  year  after  that  time, — and  on  iheasatfufjjW^, 

r.tbe  13lh  of  March  and  the  Itthof  \pS',  therk  is  a 

lace  of  time  for  all  the  circumstances  vroicfa  JoM^boa 

bettreen  the  execution  of  the  Rabbis  and  tbte  c(Mtiftg 

IS  to  Jerusalem  at  the  Passover,     On  the  otfier  iMAd, 

I  IB  of  opinion,  that  there  is  not  a  suffl«encjr'«rtifaw 

j^jTw  (be  circumstances  included  in  Josepbus'abHlor'yaftW'MCMts 

livkitib  (tccurred  between  those  dates.     There  is  great'^^Mdty 

';  jIti'tbQdeterniiaation  of  this  point.     It  might  seem  tni  nfr'^mt 

.^reading  of  Josepbus's  17th  chapter  of  the  Anliqutfiefl,'uJt'''(be 

',^,upw>sitij>n  of  Herod's  living  twelve  months  after  At  ANSli^ 

'  .Htf  Uie  .Rabbis,    is  highly  improbable.      The  execuKoW'IM'Uw 

'  'ifabl^s  IB  considered  pn  all  sidea  as  having  taken  vHte'  ikf4he 

-.iHofMarcb  J.P.  4710;  and  Herod  was  tbes  KvUgt  :';the 

'..jCSiuuver  of  that  year  is  computed  to  have  ftJIin  at)itlM"*nUi 

^'  of  April ;  -and  it  is   oertain  that  Herod  died  not  lMg-:b«ftre 

■^^^qin,^,  JP«8Bover, ,  His  disease  bad  evidently  made  san(>  ■pn- 

^iljRf-i^d. before, the  execution, of  the  Rabbis,     bid  hl«  Ustfahesi 

^    t^liep  ccirttiniie  for  so'  long  a  thne  as  twelve  raontbsf  -•■41  is 

liAi^K^^  crMJibte  that  its  duration  was  for  sp  consider^lcltiaHod. 

|iyi(;.  Beii'son  is  perhaps  not  perfectly  correct  iti ' Us'eUei tlMms 

^.,)jji  the  disease  oTHerod.    '  It  was  not,*  he  sa^s,  '  ttR'o^llHt'tbe 

,'. '^apiba^ijora  were  Bpnt  df' to  Ronjo  (m the  afi)tth(iif(AMt|Mef, 

.,    *  thai  Herod's' distemper  seized  him  HJoK:'  be  «Mfli'-tiimJo- 

^    stfphus  liimself  expressly  slatn,  '*  that  tte'CMf|il^li1s^a«rod 

*  did  nut  assume  a  serious  aspect, -or  «elceiipoil)ibi0lMMv4r' 

,...,.   ^    .*_. ,      „..    « iotihj^itatJy. 


'•'•  until  u/te*' the execulton  of  the  RabMs'/rtld'lhlt-cotlte^tMl 
"bV  diJiease  could  .ttot'b'ave  made'so^reat*  ptW*ji«Mm'^ 
;".  mat'tiitite;*    BnVtf.bi1irtr,'ftat'Ae^*rtpflr'«fW«ii 

■■'■  ■    ■■.   ;         '.-:   ■■■■.■■.:■.   ....    ..   ■:•..■.-.:,  ,-._.-.,   },  ..  u-n, 


>'LatiMtVW^lUfypi'4-2B^tt.aM»»lV»lU.S^  iT^iio 


jpMa  Ui' th^r-eai^ive  of  reinovin^  tK  goMen'eam: 
.eHtMWni^iuUng'tbft.t  Ho^od's  ttisease  ww  then  itiiJta^nne^ 
^™-flHM  ""'Bw^HfTWOW  ^ifffHiot  KTOfoi  awr*! :  and  vtl.'t 
jfVftj]^i>i'l(t  9«eii|[  to  «ffinB  more  than  ia  sdpported'by  tl^ 


M^HJifiit-flf- JvaepUiiB  Ml  daeoribin^  tfae  disease  of  Herbft  ^  r. 
J^ii*M<il%l  iwbw,  li$  repreaenta  that  HistorUn  As'j)Mini^ 
pp^l^e.  tM<   the  coinplamta   of  the   king  did  Dot'a:ytiM<^l 
j*9Fltlf'*  *f>9*?^  ifotil  (f/rer  the  execuUoa  of  the  Rabtiid^' ,  In;!^ 
•4)j^ff^9B  the  Ume  probably  consumed' in  tbepi 
^^kWr.^nlMiTe  to  Aiitij|XB(er  by  Herod's  >mb«ssi 
•iWtW'^fl  mourniog  lor  the  Rabbis  at  the  Pass 
s^vi*-  <ix)n>.  successful.  .  And  if  tbe  careful  sti 
•■|<i|oi>ld  "be  fannd  to.preaentoircumstaiiceg  in  nui 
-.peq^eqt^bat  woyla  require  more  tiine  than  the  t^ 
.tR^MiBlkauGUrred  beUfcen  the  13lb  of  March  aod  I 
J,  T..  47 1,0,  (ben,  the  death  of  Herod  could  no 
^  ^Mfffq^  diaii  ashort  time  previous  to  the  Passover 
"SWtn  The  circumst^Bcet  are  stated  by  Mr.  Bena 
.  iMbip^-l^iiy  IB^J  be  supposed  to  require,  is  oar 
'iiliPW^^fMght  ^]M,  be  ooDcludes  to  be  quite  te 
^.itAMKUvis^^in  bI1|  «>d  therefore,  assumtog  tbe  correctb^'iof 
r  itlmfi>KSiD>iwlion,   b«  considers   the  opinion  of  Larttne^,'  ri^t 
.  ;>deiig4  4ted  on  tbe  11th  of  April  4710,  to  be  poeilively  reTffti&d, 
■..nH^Kes  the  dealb  of  Herod  in  the  Spring  of  J.  P.  4?  11!   "As 
, .  ,-i^fte  «ro  «everal  otlier  notices  of  tiioe  relatire  to  the  r^Jgiff^oT 
-..yfiffto^  Ml  Josepbus,  vie  should  have  been  glad  if  Mr.  oi^H^n 
,<|ia4- iact«d«d  them  in  his  computatioDS,  and  stated  tbe'^sUlt. 
.  .■fnef  yftyiAAy  yta  believe  be  found  nUber  in  faTour  of,  t^yute 
: ,  wrbich.I^rdner  aeeou  to  prefer.     But  the  dates  which  JoSeuous 
.^.WPpUw'in  thivoua  are,  it  must  be  aokoonledgei),  not.  reulily 
.  *p bft'iWlJMtfsd.  u'i   '  ^^>« 

Ji)  pbapter  the  third,  the  Author  inquires  jnio  raf  pVouble 
^te  aS.  Cbriat's  birth.     Proceeding  «a  tbe  correctbesi^.ifif^ 
■  -.fiigMPUBto  b^'  vrhicb  babM  fixed  tbe  deoease  of  H 
f  '<vflWt.<(t  tbftiatfrval  betv«en  tbe.  IStb  of  March  3. 
'     tkft'^wsoTer  J,  P.  47II1  Vod  D9t  finding  tfij  Jire 
,  T  inlM  Poap^s  us  %9  the  y^ur.or  period  of  the  year  ii 
'TnafKii^  Jiv.coDsiderB,  1.  How  long  tbe  birth  of 
'    '9MMiu«Tilg|.b»Te  preceded  tlie  death  of  tlerod ;  2: 
'i.«<l!^probaUyh»ve.pi:eoeded  it;  and 3.  Whether 
.<4tl»  aotjv^/nai^  mlih   ll^e^otb^  t^ronobpcal 
'..  -^flw  .teatapwnU.   Witb  regard  ta  tbefirstof  th( 
e.^.temufup^tion^  tbe.amvfli  of  *he  Bftigi,in  Jei«aatei 
important  circumstance  which  occurs  1n  tbe  nan 
was  theii  born,  and  Herod  was  yet  abve.    The  time  between  tite 
biribor  GbriMudtb»uxinL(tf:theUffi>tti|ttb«(.t}U)eor  this 


Jlc^  B^il9oq  is  uigeoinu^  and.lucicli  but  hin  rewmif§^ 
qpii^  .«siuif4Cloryt  iMi<i  ^b«  baaifl  on  wbiob  heWi'^ffM^^^^ 
jKifBie  of  ibano,  is  losiiffipumt  fin*  tbeir  suf^poiiU  la  iw||iiw|if 
mv^t|.  £(ow  Iwg  tbe  visit  pf  the  }im^  preceded'  t)^  ^MfO 
jI^i^  tbe  »clioDft  of  Herod  at  tbf)  limfi,  »»  they  «^<^fMB^^ 
jlb<^.jQioft{MU  am  tbaoolj  dati^  qf  iibicb  aa  inqiiUer  <^.4^|)hVf|;^ 
«elfj,.aQd  w  tbeae  JV|ir.  BpiuiQQ  awumea,  thai  wbe^.t|^^ 
^aitivedy  Herod  was  ia  a  perfe^l  alate  of  bealcb  bolb  f^.  V^ 
!i^  <  rtiind,  Tbia  wn  be  an  iiUoirable  pFemmp^ijtii.  ^  \Lm 
jMMrqfly Utter,  bomber,  tliaa  pure  bypQtbesia^ w»ce  rt.f ^W^^ 
dSffifCvAt'toabew  why  all  the  a«tio09  recorded  of  Beroa.^. 9*^ 
Mffmtivo of  MaUbeWi  iQigbt  opt  bav^  taken plai^  ^'fl^is^' 
cuipalaiicea  tbas  those  of  pef&ot  health*  Sach  aa  ai|^t^bg|t  iia^ 
tiie  followhigi  ia  oleftf ly  n»souiid, 

'  •  ¥nieti  Joiepbet  relates  the  execution  of  the  RabWa,  1^  teakca 
'^t^Tfi  aihtSMNii  to  the  ftehleness  of  the  kingf  and  carefbi^  lUMi  dip 
■ewertien  and  diBcullv  it  refuired  for  Mm  to  attend  tte  c/nrntBt 
oaaoiiBO  ioia  the  aeditiony  aad  preiioonco •hecemdeapatyyi-ag ^ 
piBty*  The  namtife  of  &|»  Mattheir  on  the  contrary,  pangye^  wjfk 
uajptarraolsd  cootimiiiy,  and  contains  no  iDtiroatinn  wbi^.p*^^ 

.iopppaw  lb?  ssiad  of  the  raador  with  the  idea  that  Herod  m  ^ 
yftBQ  than  be  bad  eaer  be^ ;  no  fyfnptom  of  veahneai»  ap  jgki 
mark  the  wnter^s  a^tonisbment  and  horror,  when  relating  trie  m 
of  Bethlehem^  that  though  its  perpretator  was  (to  use  th^UM 
of  Josephus  upon  a  similar  occasion2  pAfliyvoXM^  ifSti  xal  ^xcrMtt^ 

Vl  iif  ^Aviru  LvvXSff   TC^tKo^vf  ft;  ImpovXiiM  oAt^rw'  Tpa|f«f> '   oSJcfr  a 

Vemark  would  have  been  natural  in  the  mouth  of  tlie  EvangetfsCt  had 
'ffcrod  atthat  timebeen  hi  a  declining  state.    Bat  he  has  »Mrsaid  any 

thifig^at  all  like  It,  and  heMce  It  would  appear  highly  pnibsbfe  dua 

Herod's  last  illness  had  not  made  that  progress  when  the  »Magi 
* i^ivedy  which  we  learn  from  Josephus  that  it  had  made  at  the 0iaeaf 

jdie  aaeoialiim  of  the  Rabbis,  on  the  13th  of  Mardh,  JL  P4  iTJipi^^ 
'Magi^thera&re,  bad  arrived  before  that  period/  [^  57»i&  m«  d>'.. 

'  NbWf*  no  reasoning  can  be  more  erroneous  than  ^at'^HMfltlfc 
'is  beire  employed  to  shew,  that  the  tlhess  oT  Rerbff  Uatt'lNSt 
^maae  the  progress  noticed,  because  th^tlvaugelist  baslbdc/    ^ 
listed  the  cruelty  of  the  Jewish  kioi^.    Nothing  I^'Iq^^^ 
3nind>le  in  the  Evangelists,  tlian  their  entire  ahsUn^n^] 
iaveclivc*    Si|ch  a  remark  a?  tliat  which  ]klr.  Benson  baA.9 
fitmi  Joiepbua,  would  have  been  moatUnoatttral  itftbo«ii«ifibi«f 
ibeBvangefist.    Had  Maltfaew  reoiarkfid  in  respeol  €0  Iho/maa- 
eaocW'or  Bethfehcm,  as  Josephus  daee  In  reforeaoafo  tisa<«Md^ 

>  1  *  *  *  ■ 

;  •  !  pe m: Sui,  m.  i  cap.  21.  p. '77^'  • '  '■'.  r^' '  • 


<^tft    fkl^iir^s  e^ndltion  kird  bIoUd^  ttnder  «  ttbst'fosiMoiflfc 

Lli(^ 'fdmied a d^esig;n  of  great  atrodty;*  ^iy^iHAAVknmoil 

U[^  eopthii-jr  toj  amwiner  of  .isvriting  from  wUfch  he'^Mvef' 

€le|£y(S|^  aD4'  (bj^efore  unnaturaf ;  but  it  woold  have  beea  in 

^     aoii^' of '  (bat  ^spirit  of  fprbearance  whieh  is  one  of  tj^  i^'--- 

^       mtf^' e:iice\le9cies  of  ilhe  Gospels^  and  oot  the  least  c^'Ote* 

iRki^ldAx^i  evidences  of  their  authenticity.    The  ipbrd^^  6f 

Jdfttt'iM&'tlkptist  ^as  a  most  atrocious  dded;  yrt  tb«  E¥iitfj^ffisilti^ 

vHift^ikaVe'nodced  it;  ptit  it  on  record  Without  a  sinde  ^^damii- ' 

tttfPW'fejlroach.  '  M   r^/'ii,. 

^e  l^^ee  with  Mr.  Benson,  that  the  tiine  into  whidi  ipEei^ 

^'dfftfi^eiitly  inquired,  Tvas  not  the  time  of  Christ^s  birth,  WhlcU' 

li^coindf  not  have  learned  from  the  Magi,  who  iverethen^ose*' 

cu'tinj^  iheir  journey  tb  Bethlehem,  but,  the  time  of  tHe  llrit' 

ip^fe&iixict  or  the  star  to  those  sages,  which  they  migttt  htiV^* 

seen  for  a  considerable  time  before  tbe  birth  of  Christ  and^ibdr 

•wfo  ^qmrture  forjudea;  and  that,  therefore,  Herod*p  vird^r 

Ibr  tlie  destruction  of  the  infants  might  indiide  childr^  of  ,to|^. 

y^ts  Mid  under,  though  Jesus  were  born  but  a  short  time  teSoMb 

Ibb  srriiral  of  the  Magi  at  Jerusalem.    And  we  think  with  faiai^' 

fhat  the  knd wn  eharacter  of  Herod  warrants  our  beh'ef  of  tbo. 

ftM  of^the  massacre  related  by  Matthew :  the  cruelty  at  B^^^ 

lehefii,  'how  useless  or  how  wanton  soever,  is  not  incredfblif. 

Mr.'Henson,  too,  has  made  it  probable,  that  the  presentation  te 

the  Temple  took  place  between  the  arrival  of  the  Magi  at  Jertf- 

sal^m  and  their  arrival  at  Bethlehem ;  but  we  cannot  perceiv^ 

auj  afaeurditj  in  the  belief,  that  the  predictions  and  benedSctipnii 

pronounced  in  the  Temple  at  the  presentation  of  Jesus  wer^ 

vnkDown  to  Herod-  The  principal  circumstances  inoloded  in  tbo 

^eusaioos  of  ibis  chapter,  are  thua  arranged  by  Mr.  Benson.  ^ 

*"A  little  before  the  presentation  of  Jesus,  the  Magi  arrived  ti 

Jemsalen)  in  special  search  for  the  new-bom  King  of  the*  Jewif» 

Herod,  ttruck  with  die  motive  of  their  mission,  and  its  coincf<ten<^^ 

vriA  the  general  expectation  then  entertained  of  the  coming  of  tfafe 

jMBiff{idi,  enqutras  ctf  the  learned  and  religious  in  what  place,  the 

iM^fib  should  bii  bora*    Having  ascertained  this  point,  iie  nes^ 

enquires  of  the  Magi  the  probable  time  of  his  birth  as  dadacitAe  iVditi 

rthfii' appearance  of  the  star,  (an  enquiry  quite  needless  £P  he  w£^ 

alftody  acqtmi^ted  with  the  presentation,)  and  fflv  this  ptrrpoia^  He 

jtrivately  and  parti<;olatly  examines  them,^  and  commands  9ieni>  wMi 

Ihty  tad  foun^^he  object  of  their  search,  to  return  and  give  mi^iii^ 

%lfiui|8iit.' '  1st  the  mean  (unof  perhaps  durmp  the  very  pariqd'p£)tlds 

'imarvitir,  Josepl^  brings  his  wm  for  p^riicauon,  and  nis  son  for.  pfi^ 

steitetiQailo  the  Sample,,  and  then  rettirns  td  Bethlehem,  a  disttnce  lof 

-bttLjijLlBS^s..    Having:  received  in  the  evening  the  offerinn  of  the 

Magi,  he  is  warned  to  ny  from  Herod,  and  sets  off  with  his  mmily  for 

Egypt  by  m'gbt*    lA  the  mortdAg,  Herod,  ncrt  findhig  the  Magi  return^ 


la^MNl^  cflifapleldly  to  relieve  his  s^|||ku^|^#NB|^  fi|9tk«|ft 
ioiilnV  ^feiyV'^Ufd  wHbin  the  sphere  or  hSf  s((ai^cionHlr^*~' 
4»4^we«^  But  leerniDg  aftervardti  Fr6Di.t(^  ^WP^u 
ittevetto  the  irenmi^onswhicb  on  the  n^m 
|;^...pfeMntattoii  of  Attn»  that  .A>'>as  ineobi^  o^w 
9^l9la«  and  from  the  naixies  of  J&e  ^hlMi^amf^ed. 
pot  bttoii  put  off  in  the  general  Tna88iK:re.  b^f^cotititiaSa  I 
Igfi^^Jife  to  the  very  day  of  liw  death.  (Matfll:  '^^-^^'^^^^^ 

dlMf.'Bq)8pn  supposes  that  the  roawtaare  ftf* JftftthMyrti*  y^ 
celedj  not  only  the  execution  of  the  BMpi^rMHi*4l^^fi^^ 
oipfMefttentt>f  lterod*8  illness  ;  because  the  Itat^ffmMiMfi^ 
itm^ttHribiHedy  as  Josepbus  states^  to  the  yivUa^Mi^  lM«riB«fs 
Inp^kejiiatice  of  God,  and  because  he  iiiiagiiie8,tbi|tUliMiffieiiIt 
f«rltaoy'onfe  who  believes  the  Gospel,  M>  aupjpof^ttet  9o  ajgoal^ 
GeoUqr  bad  not  a  considerable  share^  in  t|if^  ,fc||iqfi#|iQ9H w  tfaftt 
opiMon .  '  He  therefore  assigns  the  arrival  of  tba  If  ay  dnaidflte 
prcoeiingp  the  commencemeiil  of  Herod*a  illpfspybl^llipbi^EMy  be 
referrort  to  the  IStb  of  February  J.  P.  4710.    The  pmeoUiioii 
ill.  tbo  'fj^mple  took  place  on  the  forty-first  day  after  tfte^^j^fi^  of 
Je9U»  ;  reekoniog,  therefore,  forty  days  back  from,  the  Un^.^ben 
the  Magi  ere  supposed  to  have  arrived  at  Jerusalenif  Q|).(9jr}Wt9r^ 
the.)3^ht>f  February,  the  birth  of  Jesus  is  to  be^fixe^  i|p|Nb«r  ee 
orJWoDe  the  dd  of  January,  J.  P.  4710  \  that  is^  nn^iiiiiadtt^e 
beeaiMfn  at  least  one  year  before  the  death  of  Hmidi  enpfHfiag 
)i[bi  <o  blive  died  about  the  beginning  of  J.  P.  4711,  .  Smkimt 
tbe'A«iihoT*s  conclusions ;  but  it  is  obvioua  to  femavk^'llMi^tfie 
premises  from  which  they  are  deduced,  are  founded  onvMSlMliifgs 
wld^  teiist  be  considered  as  somewhat  precarious  W'^Ateir 
na Aire,  !^[  From  other  calculations,  Mr.  Benson  endecvdiatti  to 
8be>^  t|ii^  the  mpnth  of  April  or  May,  J.  P.  4709,  may  wttbjMro- 
bal^y.jj^  assigned  aa  the  time  of  Christ^s  birtli.    In  tliia^oom- 
putkti^r.;he  .r^eots  tbe  Jiypotheses  of  Mann  and  otbera^  fp4  is 
guifl^  Ajr^tbe  traditions  ol  antiquity.  ., 

Xbftfil^otirtb  Chapter  of  his  work  contains  a  veviirw  xlf  4he 
difl\|wJtiea>altendfajg  the  probable  date  of  tbelurtb  oC.Giiaialea 
fixed^to^  «he  Springof  J.  P.  4700;  thi^t  ta»  Mis^  ism^j^/mn 
heSamftl^^^Mk  cf  Herod  \  and  tbe  four  aectipflle^  inle  wUiblt 
ia  dMM^dV  coionprtse  considerations  en  <tie  T<iaiiy ■njwtfwiatl  %f 
Lttktf,'l«biip:H.  verses  1  and  3»  nefattee  and  aAnpUtoH^:  '!«& 
k  atibtidf^dltSpalt  and  pcirplexing  oubjtet'^oT'^tfiMMMdk'.  'Tfae 
resoOtt^  of  oritid  havo  been  tried,  lii^  tti^tbf  llayfiiydttt'  lo 
exbi^tifin^  and  let,  the  paasage  Lake,  Ohap.  tf.  v^ea  \j^*^ 
prescaais  to  a  BiUteal  critia  a  trial  ^f  bis  stt^ngt^l 7.'^ t]^'^ 
consii^ctioA  ^nd  inierptetation  of  the  sentence^^ip  nAv^tB^ 


Benton'i  Chronoiogu  of  our  S0iifow^$,,tf^e, 

and  ttiose  persons  who  bav«  perused  the  ,BCf^ttII|V^f^ 

«F  ao^iWH  Ml  fbe  IrfK,  ^^t'  perhaps  jUilg^  wifli '  tJU.  -, 

:^akilMd'^bboltir,  '  .St  quU  jftentque  leyerit  ad  A.  /,  coltaiSakai 
>'  ill^  lixHone  incertior  redibitquam  accetterat,  'Shetmii 
in'g'ilt:ttte^oinmoH  Ver^ipa — "  I'tiia  ^ufig^WM  fiM^  mwla  ytb4k 
f  'C%x^lus  wt^  gDverAM,  of.  Sycia.".  wes  ■eon  Ilia  -obrftiii 
aod  dmct  seoM  of.  ibewordis ;  hut-CynoitM  did  not  enter  )i|id^ 
th^^jAiwnuneai  .of  9yri|i  before  J.  P.  4TW ;  wicl «  UxirigimaiM 
in  we  year  of  Christ's  birth  must,  '  th^refbre,  hi^ve  bafn.fMde 
•overall  y^rs  befhre  CyCeaius  was  govemor  of  Sytio.;.jV* 
raiii»o:ttie  hlstbrieBl  dimculty,  such  reoderin^  of  ths  jjiinngm 
Kaawlkeen  ^irdpiMed  BS,  *Jn  strict  consistency  with  ttw  e^mvCr 
*  gnuaiairf  atnttlte  geniin  of  the  Greek  language,  are  altCKdHi^tl 
'linadliUsiiMe.'  After  passing  this  sentence  upon  bU  jh»( 
aMtaii>ii  of  Ms  pretlecetsorfl,  Mr.  Benson  endeavours  to  lMfcl■:^ 
outia  tonfllntctton  and  ftieaning  nhich,  we  fear,  will  only'  ti^o 
oBB-morft'  Oa  ttie  numerous  instances  of  the  ingenioas,  l;>atiW4({ 
aoocenfii)' BfiplioBtibn  of  criticism  to  this  vexatious  paaat^j-.lai 

^*  AmtiogEt.tbe  variow  inrtaacea  bron^t  brward  to Jirare  ihai?|* 
wfirraf  u  Eooietimea  token  io  a  aense  of  pnoriM,  is  the  folleirtilgAtifif  j* 
~  "  '  p  itix.  iS.  rfurvtoM(  rya'tim.    Now  If  tboro  IS  any  part  oT'UiS'" 
*a.which  n  tn^ht  naturally  be  conceired  te'tivfe*'' 


be^nv^^MUl  the  meaniQ^  unexceptionable,  it  will  at  leaM  be  a.p*dW'-><! 
blttm^FBCHWfttr  supplying  it  in  that  place,  and  supposing  ttuhaw^ 
be«*  Hadmrtentlyteft  ant  bjsome  careleu  transcriber.  Buk  i|^i»  i> 
evido><}>UttD&tbli^oob)d'be«K>reeaBy  dianthe  omue'       '  '  ,, 

ticIe»betanMn^Mf»and  nyr^iMMmclieCause'thelBU  ,, 

Dioif  with  tbe.^uM  toUcr,  Aa'cye  of  the  copyist  nrigh  „ 

gli^fnuatheoaatalbeatber,  withoat  hi*  ever  stoppii  j^ 

tbe  mefqiog  ofvhfit  he  wrote:  nay,  bad  he  even  pa  , 

attention  to  the  seote  of  hia  author,  he  might  nerem  ' 

Ter^  best  intentions,  have  pnrp<^ly  made  the  alteralio  "( 

no  itecentity  for  suppoeing  8  transcriber  to  be  perfbc  '^ 

with  the  history  of  tbe  period  to  nhii;1i  .the  worjc  he  was  a 
Pere^iilg, IhefeRtre,  thBttbeexprestionwupecuiJara  ib 

aod^ihapa  eobaiderrag  fVont  this  peculiari^  thai  iLwas  flt'ron0(nm4>nxit 
pervoMBgabblhotbycbe  oraiuibnbrthe  singjeJftt^  ri^4fnsfl(mi«»1^ 
fectSg  iUttv«ii4'Ob*iout  troidd  be  obtained^^nd'  co'astde^s.thMii  "i 
as  tlyff)i»whgww^faegat><»Wi-lfcewn!ne  better  «,  It  mrs^t  p|^fiijib^^(,,[ 
hav<l)pfaad(ladlibyillKfi>rai«rttaaAnberr~^perceiTiDg.and^a^.^^  pi 
ing^ljfff,  •)Ulww!it)>i«a».rtt'iibv»ti'iMBM.unnaturaI  ".'*upp«l»o-.i 

pecut^g,  \  t|^i&.  KKVOMnia.  nw.fao«w«  fdtfitiend  fom'Jf  W"  ^ , 
ado[rjalei»£ng,(}f,4^eOWnddg««iwuaci^t^  la  that  M.-$.  ffitj"'"'' 
arran^toAttt  of tKe  woi^,,is  this  ;^-»t;Ri  |^^>l1•Wi■fV>>«ri*i*fA*S^•'"'■■ 
oittftrmiiu^^-^Vtiite  every  OQC  mustjierfeivetfivt  >rM*ea4ing,  ulf"''^ 
n«f4»«MV'tM|[tnblAg  #lth  «q';^had  a  ihi^,%b«WK.iMartad)b^iiMM"  ■    ' 


IW      .^»V'*v(!»?W*{jw.o/^ 


niTitiff  iiradtiQffd  se^feml  ^rcumsUiiQes  which  r^pdet  U  pot  ^i^qgedier 
'taenfim^  I  shall  nett  proceed  to  ^ew,  thai.  Dresamiiyi^  itjtft^ is 
Jiataaitis  oaeeisaiyt  it  ft%  ftarifva  eveix  Ooiibt^  ^i^^^i^  ui 
ato  tMM>8B  a  aaaae  evf  and  uiiei»haiiW9ed^-«^&f^«.a^brj^ 

img^tack  {daoe  ksTora  that,  arbich  took  fk^  arii^  C^kWXV  «• 
gDveroor  of  Syria."  ^    pp..  12^130,    .        .  .  .^j.,, . ,  ,  : 

^  Thispn^Mi^  correfitioD  V  liable  to  ?e^^ral  o^ec^^sj^  ^|d 
^  ftrst  place,  it  ia  purely  eouJectuiniL  KToit,  it  ia^  >ff^n^^ 
dent  aa  Mu  Benaoa  unafiaes^  thai  the  pia88a|^  i^  J^e  W  m 
mutR^Asui  coRformity,  both  i»  oonatriiciioii  aftd.  laeatD^^m^lp  iba 
i^asage  in  9  Sam.  to  be  jastified  by  the  .reaj^mbhMUKti.  tibm  oc- 
l^nal  in  the  compound  rptuR^wuf  ia  meraiia^  ia  ila  dwiiniii  .m* 
jpfsptalion,  and  is  the  predicate  of  the  propoaitioB,  of  «vliioh  4y» 
joir  0v  U  th^  Bulij^ect  An  elltpma  of  lyeviro  might  ke^alliHV^d, 
jpe^baps ;  but  the  ellipais  wliicb  Mr.  B.  woiild  supply,  nr  not,  we 
tppr^endy' <o  be  adofitl^.  Th^  hia^rllon  iiT  ttb>  waioM  h- 
4|M1r^  the  insertion  x>f  the  word  wlridt  it  eonnerts'  wflb'llie  pra^ 
eedinguoun,  and  thereforej  the  addition  of  7  (o  the  te3L^  is  not 
all  that  is  necessary  U>  tUe  grannnatfcal  forinof  flie  eettleBee. 
The  reading  of  the  Cod^x  Beza^  ia  not  correctly  glv^a^  t^  )lr. 
iBenadn^  hut  the  aasendjnent  whiqh  he;  ftugg^atsi  fouaAad,  an 
the  text  of  that  nanusosipt,  p.  187,.  is  more*  elig^b:  thaii 
the  one  which  he  has  ed<qKed.  mMt%i  awyfmp%iK^mn9rtMimTmL  (•<•- 
7P«4^f)  «.  r*  £•  K«  ia  at  bsMl  in  better  Oreefc coeaf ruotietw  OC  ^1 
the  uiterpretations  giTen  of  Ibia  yer^  diflbNiU  paaiage^  tliit 
which  Cattipbell,  efter  Calf  in  and  others,  bairadoptei^  uptnia^h 
te  ua  the  most  elifiblei  though  it  must  be  gtantea  tbui  it  k  not 
perfectly  satisfactory.'  Pirobable  solutton  is  ail  th^t  *  we  ti^  bojie 
to  obtam  as  the  result  of  onr  inyestigafiotis  of  a  pas^ag^e,  tfit* 
|ireci6e  meaning  of  the  author  in  which  cannot  for  a  moaienl  bo 
impposed  to  hsTe  been,  what  the  most  obtioua  constract4CLa  o( 
ttie  words  would  expreaa;.  eamely,  that  an  ^nrolmeo^  9J^^-  ^ 
time  of  Christ^s  birth,  waa  p^ade  when.  Cyreaiua  ;wi^:* jlia.  tfr 
pernor  of  Syria.  There  ape  diffieidliee  etlaiulingit  thtiiSjWBir 
ef  Caltin,  Wetstoii,  OhaiKUer,  PaaffbaH,  MMtlMM^JMi 
(Mbers  i  but  it  may  pcriMqpe  net  bewaaole^lpewi  4iii«iidbti  ^- 
pose  of  Luke,  to  atate,  as  4ta«t  epiiiioB  #etfM  aiefc#  hiarnsft, 
that  the  enrolment  made  about  tlie^tim6MoF<}iMi^*|M|i^  was 
Carried  into  eflfeet  at  a  ^bsequenf period  dnder  the  prjifllfcticf^ 
CyienioB.  Mr.  Benson  does  not  refer  to  thy  interitfefadogi 
though  he  baa  nodced  aeveral  of  the  explaualtons;  .'^P^^  hf 
(Mhel^  writers ;  nor  does  he  aeem  to  tegfi^d  >is  ofij^'f^^aM 


».i "  ♦  f #  * 


BMiW*k  elkrolid&My  •/  out  Sdulo^*  M.      <Ml 

ex^ii  with  ^ttdh  doofiidtocfey  nlDte  be  ooo^todeft  Us  eoMMttVu 
oo    of  Ae  case  trith'  tlie  ibllowine  exceDeot  remirk». 

«  I'cofeftss  tiieii,  that,  without  an  alteration,  I  cannot  recqDcil&iHe 
ttttement-of  thb  passage  with  the  historical  records  which^tnafaito 
isxnf  4iat  ^ige;  but  there  may  be  those  who  will  dean  thiaaiode<^ 
olatioa^ao  be6i|iiaUy,  if  not  more  objectionable^  than  those  dbtoftM 
mDri^ttons  which  we  have  vciftured  to  condemp.  We  must  thereferK 
ioe  Vheiiictr  therejs  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Writer  himself  waa^^iii* 
ler  A  mintake.  '  «  m  . 

.  *  To  nettle  this  natter  af,  ence  in  the  negative,  and  give  an  answer 
^hich  may  apply  not  oply  to  the  present,  but  alio  to  evertr  other  fimi- 
ar  ^ttfical^y,  it  may  be  usefuI^  and  sufficient  to  observe,  that  th^  dates 
i^St*  LiilaB  are  efsoch  a  character  as  to  preclude  (heposslbiliu^f 
^ttr  Bttppiaiiing  ihaathe  Evangeliat  was  either  an  impostor  bjr.d^ig^, 
or  iwlii  al  wii  through  jgnerance.  It  is  the  custom  wit)i  deceiT^i^,jUi 
ihreU.ii|Mi.  broad  and  gener^dr  facta  almie,  to  take  those  leading  'an^, 
iiniMtsidly<ackiiowlsd^d  characters  and  dates  which  every  one  will 
pefc^ifne,  apd  no  one  dbubt.  This  they  do  becausci  as  t  have  be^ri^ 
ot>9e9:;vedf  their  objefst  is  immediate  success,  which  would  be  cl&ck^ 
rathei:  than  promoted  by  a  contrary  mode  of  proceeding,  fipiahilne 
then,  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  by  this  rule,  and  mark  the  dtttn^nce* 
Knsteiid  of  looselv  stating  that  h  was  in  Ae'reijsn  of  Tiberias  that  the 
word  of  the  Lord  came  onto  John,  he  discriminates  the  very  year  of 
that  reigOy  and  leads  us  to  the  very  portion  of  the  y^ar  by  couplingJt 
whh  Ae  ^overnnent  ef  Poatias  Fdate:  instead  of  re^drdby  aoly 
^4  warfabe  Roman  £«peror  at  the  thne^  of  which  no  one  caiij^  be4b 
IffUiraaoef  he  adds  the  insianificant  tetrarchy  of  Lysanias  and  Al|ileaBi| ; 
a  rnlec  and  a  dominion  wmch  it  has  demanded  the  scruUoi^injs^  en- 
Virfas  of  leamiog  to  elicit  from  the  scanty  documents  of  the  history 
of  that  fige*  Instead  of  contentbg  himseff  with  one  uncUsputed  fiictt 
he  has  drawn  together  several  from  different  sources,  and  of  different 
kinds,  but  the  most  unequivocal  mark  of  his  verac^  is  in  tbeno« 
tice  which,  he  has  taken  of  ttoo  Jewish  Hkb  Priests.  That  tbere^  was 
cbie,  and  one  only,  in  every  period  of  the  Jewish  Commonwealth^  Wile 

wss  in  the  actual  possession  of  that  :hig^  and  important  effioe^  ia  nole* 
W<fo8  to  every  reader  of  the  Holy  Scriptnree  s  yet  8t«  Luke  ihaabf- 
HMwed  the  tide  eqaaUy  upon  two^^Why  he  has  done  so,  it  is  wt  ay 

Cient  puit>ose  to  deeide ;  but  iask,  whether,  if  hja  intention  hn^ 
Q  Uke  that  of  every  impostor,  to  ooodliate  the  )>olief  of  his  reader^ 
ha  «|MiU  have  ventured  upon  the  assertion  of  such  an  anoniftlo^ 
^t^even  thdagh  ^ware  t)iat  dip  statement,  was  perfbcdy  correcii — 
But  Sl.:bBfce  MS  simply  stated  the  circumstance  witii  the  confid^<fe 
flf^miil^lit^oD^  i|i>yVvf>ted  with  the  truth,  and  conscious  of  his  0^ 
1^^.;  and  by  tlttt  proceeding  has  established  hbdaims;  with  chfiaiy 
9tnmd  nibd,  to  the  title  ef  a  contempotaneoos  and  AitfaJRif  ^Ina- 


'yk  Sft. liike  wainet  an inteatlond deceiver,  he  was iM  lai i|. 
^M'Mter.  iVlratisthedeDhKAkaidfWapreftdef  TharAeABd 
«n#^M  dffitfebtly  ii*o  thb  anhgeefr  ef  hiaMslerr.  Tkiv  mdmasr 
P'MBt  hypelaesisy  is  the  teatimoiiy  of  an  beaesl  man ;  and  we  know 


tkat'belmd  onportniiidtt  enough  of  obUtniM^l  die  kmwteJgt  h^ 
wanted  ormiglit  wish.  It  isnot  therefQre%BdT  to  be  n^po^  thM 
lie.^ould  imoiediately  proceed  to  falsify  hb  deei|tfttio|i  by  ooHectsiig 
a  (hidtiplicitj  of  dates  of  the  correctness  ofwMdihe  was  iKitllbmmp^ 
aware.'T-I  say,  that  to  im^ne  St.  Luke  to'have  been  tgnoraatw  iM 
time  nod'  nature  of  the  transactioos  he  rtHat^*  or  ibartfollre  to  Ae  ae^ 
^visition'of  the  best  informatioo  in  bis  pow«r  upon  a  ctK^iaiaiicr  m 
intimately  connected  with  the  subjectof  uliicjilie  was  ttrati^  i>J 
from  tl^  reasonings  already  insisted  upon,  die  inost4oii|)nAa|de!i*  an^ 
Iherefora  the  last  supposition  we  should  einbmee.  Thf^timff  of  Cy^ 
renstts.  was  too  recent*  and  from  several  nemorabie  and  fMWNnitOtti 
canses,  too  deeply  imprinted  upon  the  mind'Of  erety  Jew,  to  be  for^ 
gotten  or  mistaken.  It  is  therefore  infinitely  more  probable  that  both 
t^e^  present  and  every  other  difficulty  with  whiph  bis  Gospel  iitSof^ed^ 
should  there  be  any  to  be  found,  which  are  absolutely  irrecettid>eslble 
with  Qther  writers*  are.  irreconcileable  rather  on  accbunt  ofoorign^^ 
ranee  than  his.  The  loss  of  historical  documents,  and  tbe'  iaiparfeci 
records  which  have  reached  us  of  those  tifnest  are*aucb  i«oni Hhnly 
causes  of  the  apparent  contradictions  which  may  ^l  #01  notacy  ds) 
exist/ than  any  presumed  Inattention  or  itet  oip  mfbimaliaii  on  cbe 
part  of  the  Evangelist  himself.'    pp.  15S--188. 

The  question,  To  what  Taxing  does  the  Evioigeliat  Luk^ 
(Ch.  ii.  vs.  1  and  2)  probably  allude  ?  is  the  siibject  of  exami* 
nation,  p.  143  to  159 ;  and  this  section  is  one  of  the  most  inge^ 
nious  and  aatisfactory  in  the  whole  volume.  Id  th^  17th  book 
of  the  Aotiauiti^s  of  Jbsepfads,  the  following  bircitmsUnce  i^ 
irfnted  : — '  When  the  whole  Jewish  nation  'took  an  oath  to  be 
*  .faithful  to  Ciesar  and  the  interests  of  the  Kin^,  the  Ph8rri9eeii 
'  .to  the  number  of  ftbove  six  thousand,  refused  to  swear,  tm 
'  king  having  laid  a  fine  upon  them,  the  wife  of  Pberoras  pau| 
^  the  money  for  them.'  Lar^ner  had  noticed  the  great  Variety 
of  cinromatancea  which,  attended  t^bis  oath  as  recorded  by  Jo^ 
aeptiua,  and  their  Agreement  with  the  history  of  the  ETangelisti^ 
relating  to  the  birtb  of  Christ ;  but  Mr.  Benson  has  mack  im^ 
proved  u]Mmi  tbe  noticea  of  liirdner,  as  he  bas  also  eorr«ole<i 
some  of  bis  comments,  and  baa  made  it  highly  probable,  thai 
the  oath  mentioned  by  the  Jewish  Historian,  and  the  .#««)^ 
mentioned  by  the  Evangelist  liuke,  were  the  same.  In  tb^ 
Bub8equc;Dt  steotionf  the.  Author  enters  upon  a  computathm  fron^ 
.wthich  he  assigns  to  the  oath,  the  same  date  trhicb  his  pnoTioui 
\  and  independent  reasonings  had  copcluded  to  be  the. moat  pro 

^  hfMe  date  of  Christ's  nativity,  yiamely'the  Spring  of  J.  P.  470^ 

..  The  nolea  of  time  wbiob  occur  in  ,^e  third  Chapter  of  l^iikel 
Gospel,  are  thoae  to  which  the  greateat  importance  lia&  bee^ 
attaoh^  by  the  ^writera'  who  aaaeH  th^  spuncmiteia,  of  tb^ 
narrativea  of  the  Miraouloua  Co6eq>tiQn.  -*  From  f  ^kriiii  1 
<  oompared  with  -ver.  83.  it  appepuis  thai  Jasi^a  vas  boHi  fifteen 
^  years  before  tbe  death  of  AoguatoSp  thai  is,  at  letil  .UfQ  yeaffj 


pS>^lbe  Narrative  corttain^d  in  the  pr^ttJmf.emf:^^ 

, J^mH&w  AHilXuke.* '  Tkls!  daHog  pags^ge'  ftdlpl^flr'.'^ 

"  rff^  .CVriw  J(MWy^^   cime..uDcle»  our  reprekei»sfi^i''ffi^ 

hfit^lhkSml^J^^mcfk.    Suoli  «  8iak«ient  Q<Md$, Q^^^ 

m  iMnUhMiHtuu  ijf  A&«Aiith»r  pitbe  *^  Cboonology  o(p|ir;Siiini. 

'frto»JJ^fc;y  9ili&i»l«k».ltadable|^na  mt^theacmw^ 

|0d:c«rfflra<KDtibttft9..«nd«o«lnN»§^4!^tol  Mnl 

'ilr^yMlh«l1tt"llf^  «UNifa  ««  the  objefltimnU^ 

ffflf,  "^ibl^t^fr^'lb^i  itepcirtitobev  real  00  iiiaB#l)tfl><irf>: 

i^tim^  (^hdii^  fadt  Udelf  as  felatecl  to  AfriiMtte 

l^^ji^  the  reigiti 'of  Augustus,  niay  be  received it^.tlNj^ 

iifgiii^  ^om  the ^^le.  coinparison  of  f^cts  M'i'ck^iii^^ 

^i«M«M»MfthPPtAbifllK«l|iMF^  4^ftg^  at  ^^.baptis^i  (Itukj^^^  ^l^ 

iwNiiimmirf'AeJiaagaa  EoqMie.aad  of  Uieg(»verAiaei|^j(ir#HjK' 
sucoesaor  Viberius.  Mow^  0  it  wefe  iBdttbitobly  .oentiun  fthflfe; 
^l^jut  trying  been  in  any  manner  previously  distinguislbediui 

"■".or 

^S^fMMy  coDclijisionl  *^hat  if  Je^us  at  thfrty  years  of  aj^'lfljl.y' 
ffl4tfJft^y^Hl%'^?*X^l^f\he  reign  of  Tiberiiis,  he  baH' W 

Wwirf '»^*^^''^.***  ^^^'^BS^  ^}^^^  predecessor.  ]gut,  as^Ji^  J^^ 
jjl^i^qu^iojl^i)!^^  \i^\  'f^ibenus  was  QoIle^gi)e  yixih  Augiji3tuS|^ 
"  !g  fis^ual  power  with  bim  in  the  prpViqcfS  and  id  tf^^ 


gj^rtjemojiL  yHD  luem.  ine  woo^e  (juesnqp  01  accoraance  ne^ 
^^j^i^Mi'^  |i*fi'  faoisiii*  this  c^se,  oiust  be  resolved  Ky  ifie'dtp 
^^^Wf^  ^f  ike  ' fifte^tb  ;year  of  li(>erias,  as  beinjttH^;flf- 
wltli  k^  4;f  bis  sole  goyernn^ent  as  Smperor/ pt  tbe  ^fib^^ftl 
tfpf^  dated  Yroui'  his  ilominatioo  to  supreme  an'i 

'*'™'***  ^  d)6 'pi^o^ihdcs  ahd  armies.'  liardner  baa  treated  Ihjs 
t  gi'^al  i^Hjctb.  iki^'cG^ndMif^^'fur  thd*  &ttt^r  mode  ^ 

^ .^ lMiiHr*r»' 

Vol.  XVI.  1*.  a 
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10  jaiiiy  respect  insufficient  to  sustain  the  Tefacity  of  the  BvMg^ 
lists  in  respect  to  the  fact,  that  the  birth  of  Christ  was  anteee* 
<tent  to  the  death  of  Herod.  There  is  the  indubitable  fttCt^  that 
Tiberius  was  admitted  to  a  partici{Mtion  of  the  goyemmcnt  iir 
tW  provinces  and  in  the  armies,  in  the  life* time  of  Aaffosttis. 
There  is.  In  the  next  place,  the  presumption  that  littke 
resident  in  the  provinces ;  and,  thirdly,  the  fiuDi  tliai  he  has 
designated  the  period  in  qttestion  as  being  the  sole  Mg«  of 
Tiberius,  but  has  adopted  «  descrlptire  tvord  whkli  admits  of 
the  strictest  application  to  the  govenmefit  of  Tiberias  as  rofci*- 
rible  to  his  being  the  colleagae  of  Augustas.  We  recommend 
the  following  otiservations  of  Mr.  Benson  to  the  attenlaoa  of  amr 
readers. 

*  Had  St.  Luke  indeed  declared  positively  that  it  was  in  the  15th 

at  pf  the  ioU  empire  of  Tiberius  that  the  word  of  God  came  unto 
Ot  or  had  he  used  the  word  reign  or  empire  at  all^  I  should  hot  have 
ventured  to  defend  the  position  which  I  am  now  advocattog.  Bat  the 
word  of  the  Evangelist,  though  translated  reigm  in  the  anthoriaed 
l^glish  Tersion,  does  not  imply  a  sole,  or.  supreme,  or  independeos 
sovereignty.  St.  Luke  does  not  say,  '£»  mi  xwnnm/iimrm  n^  ^biaiXMK 
or  Tti;  oLf^u  but  T«K  HTEMONIAS  Ti/Si^ov.  Now,  though  the  word 
'nyi^na  itself  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  passage  of  t£s  New  Tes- 
'ttUnent,  the  cognate  words  nyipoyivw  and  *iiytp«y  are  fraqueatlj  to 
fcemet  with,  and  wherever  they  do  occur,  they  imply  univMsally, 
Stod  wilhottt  any  exception  whatever,  a  iuhormnaU  and  not  a  au- 
.  |>iieme  authorit]|r.  Whenever  a  supreme  and  independent  ma§Mtrate 
•v  spoken  of^  his  title  is  always  /Soo-iXivf,  which  has  been  eaplained 
rt^'usas  clearly  as  any  word  can  be  explained  by  two  of  the  Apos^ 
lies  t^iemselves.--  t^*  /3»<nxri  «$  rnEPEXONTl,  says  Sc  Peter:  vn 
^iSNtnXevcn  xvp»o(  •  Ot««  o  nANTO^I^ATOP,  says  St.  John.  Tlietenn 
B«(ri^w?  is  also  on  one  occasion  particularly  applied  to  the  Romab 
Emperor,  oux  f;^o/bb»  paa-iXta  H  iJLfi  Keutretpat.  Lastly,  there  is  a  dii- 
tinQtion  made  between  'ffytfimt  and  fiwri\i\fq  both  by  St.  Matthew 
aud  St.  Mark  ;  the  nature  of  which  distinction  is  carefully  and  clearly 
pointed  out  by  St.  Luke,  the  author  now  under  our  consideration. 
Paul  was  summoned  to  defend  himself  before  A^ppa  the  King, 
and  Festus  the  Governor  of  Judea.  Agrippa  was  in  nis  dominions 
a  supreme  and  independent  monarch.  Festus  held  his  authority  un« 
der  the  Roman  Emperor.  After  St.  Paul  had  made  his  address^ 
St.  Luke  observes  that  *  the  King  and  the  Governor  rose  iq>, '  mmmt 
0  fiounXtvi  xoA  o  'nytiJtMff  thus  placing  between  the  words  /3«nXivi  and 
vytfimf  the  same  difference  wnieh  subsists  between  a  supreme  and 
a  subordinate  power.  The  same  distinction  is,  aslfar  as  1  have  ob- 
served, very  scrupulously  adhered  to  by  Josephus.  BotfiXiMt  or 
ofx*)  is  the  term  he  applies  to  an  Emperor  or  King ;  ^wytfona  and  its 
cognates  always  refer  to  a  power  held  under  another  as  its  supreme 
source,  to  a  eovemor  and  ffovemment-  From  these  remarks  1  think 
it  IS  veiy  highly  probi|ble  uat  St.  Luke  did  not,  when  ^|>eaking  in 
the  third  chapter  of  his  Gospel  of  the  15th  year  of  Tiberias,  intend 
to  date  from  the  commencement  of  his  sole  and  independent  empsrrt 
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bpi  aCvMne  iiikNdinale.^iidede^^  gciptrmmcni*  Had  he  meant 
|i|a^4fteQmpire»  befrould  have  employed .  the  word  /9M-iXita  and  naff 
iWrf/    FP.  210^212. 

i  Th^ipmooasalaff  goYaromeot  of  Tiberius  is,  accoMinff  ta 
Hxt'fieMDQ^s  (Amiputatioiis^  to  be  dated  as  commenciDg  ?roii| 
tfittiatief  ead  of  J.  P»  4724.  The  fifteenth  jear  of  bis  goverd* 
flMnfcy/tkMTeiore,  began  in  the  Not.  or  Deo.  of  J.  P.  4738,  and 
termiia<>  d  id  Ibe  Noy«  or  Dec^  of  the  following  year,-  47S9. 
Infltomefiwiof  the  ioterYal  between  May  and  Octoberof  this  yeaf» 
«Xahartbe  Baptist  began  his- miiiiatry;. and  the  baptisin  or  Je^-^ 
M9  took  place  In  the  month  of  November,  J  P.  4739,  in 
vbiob  year,  previously  to  the  Passover,  Pontius  Pilate  became 
governor  of  Judea.  Such  are  the  distributions  of  time  which 
ib^  Aiitbor's  system  of  Chronology  includes.  The  reasons  on 
Avhicb  he  founds  them  are  too  eopiuus  to  allow,  of  beiog*  t?a(i9- 
fejTffei^  into  our  pages,  in  their  connected  state,  and  we  shouijl 
npi  pt  able  to  do  him  justice  6y  the  insertibn  off  delaelfed  pM^ 
.•cages  or  abridged  arguments. 

'     The  duration  of  our  Saviours  Ministry,  Is  the  subject  of  thd 
first  .Section  of  Chap.  VII.  which  attempts  to  settle  the  prohsf- 
Uedale  of  the  Crucifixion,     ft  would  altogether  eitceed  our  17^ 
mits,  to  notice  tlie  various  authors  who  have  written  on  the  du.^ 
fati^Hi  «f  Christ's  Ministry,   or  to  follow  Mr.  Benson  in  14^ 
^j^amMatiod  of  the  question.    Some  of  the  ancients,  it  is  w^ 
kndWn,' considered  the  efitife  series  of  transactions  recorded  ui  ' 
,thet]ilb  of  Christ  as  comprised  in  one  year,  or  ode  year  and  ii 
few  months.     The  stream  dl  modern  opinion  funs  in  ai  diflferent 
iliiiectioo,  .and  from  three  to  four  years  are  alfowed  by   the 
greats  number  of  Expositors  as  necessary  for  the  occurrence  bf 
the  several  events  described  in  the  evangelical  records.     But 
Mann,  in  his  ''  True  Tears  of  the  Birth  and  Death  of  Christ,'' 
revived  the  opinion  that  but  one  year  was  taken  up  by  the  mi^ 
nistry  of  our  Lord ;    an  opinion  which  cannot  be  maintained 
ifi'ithout  such  tampering  with  the  Gospel  of  John,  as  every  sound 
critic  would. avoid.    To  strike  out  passages  in  opposition  to  all 
authority,  and  to  make  transpositions  at  will,  in  order  that  a 
hypothesis  may  be  supported,  is  a  course  which  no  fair  prin- 
ciples can  be  supposed  to  sanction.    Mr.  Benson*s  conclusions 
are  the  following :  'Jf*hat  there  is  very  little  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  feast  in  St.  John,  Cbap..iu  v  1,  is  to  be  considered  as  a 
Passover  *,  that  there  is  no  sufficient  argument  or  authority  ibr 
rejecting  the  Passover  mentioned  by  him  in  Chap.  vi.  ▼  4 ;  and 
that  there  is  no  intimation  whatever  in  his  Gospel  that  should  in- 
duce us  to  imagine  that  he  omitted  to  record  any  of  the  Pass- 
overs Which   occurred  in  our  Saviour's  Ministry.     It  therefore 
follows,  that,  as  he  has  enumerated,  as  his  Gospel  now  stands,  only^ 
three  Passovers,  *  the  mo»fproia6te  opinion  i&  that  which  assigns 
'  to  our  Saviour's  Ministry  a  duration  of  t^o  year;  and  ft  half/ 
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Vke  unidBxiolr  sf  Ohiisl,  Mr.  gei»wicino1wl>ti 
4ie  third  Passover  in  his  atrnitotry,  ib  MaipcAiar  A^di  #•  P«  4 

The  volume  which  we  have  noticed  tbee  st  leftgHiy  b  liigMy 
creditable  to  the  talents  of  its  Auflnr  ii  is  a  «oik  fiingwt  «ith 
proofs  of  his  researeb  and  laboar,  of  bis  inloliifsaoa,  ashI  ttf  his 
vbiiMyasacesnoiieK.  TbadJacMBiona^Atoh  tt  osiiBpi  Ispb  i 
fines  df  a  Very  fine  and  ddioate  leisure  9  bvisfasf  fslsto  t*  1 
wUcb  are  necessarily  obscure^  as  they  inckide 
Hhioh  the  connecting  date  are  not  rmidily  to  he  nhtaiiidj  il  in* 
deed  the  most  sncoessful  rsocaiohtn  4tMk  •vsr  kad  lo  tbedisee* 
very  of  them* 

Art.  IV.    Farewell  Letters  to  a  few  Friends  in  Britain  and  Aneikar 

on  i^tuming  to  Bensal  in  1831.    By  Willhini  Ward, 
'  tSmo.    pp.  812.    nice  68.    Loooon.  1821. 


inpiHERl!!  was  a  time,  and  that  not  very  remote,  when  Die 
.1  name  of  a  Baptist  Missionary  would  have  ))^en  propounoed 
|>y  the  mqority  of  even  well  informed  persons  in  this  country, 
with  littljB  respect  or  complacency, — when  tolerance  was  the  ut- 
most that  was  thought  dqe  to  (heir  well  meant  labours,  |t  b 
satisft^tory  to  witness  the  complete  revolution  which  baa  taken 
plffce  in  the  public  sentiment,  since  itlieir  astonishing'  adiJeve- 
lf,ei|ts,  \n  the  Oriental  laijeuage^  have  prpcpred  for  them  t|ie  ap* 
plause  of  the  literati  of  Europe.  Of  the  fifty  langaages  of  In- 
diai  .tjwenty-five  have  alread v  been  conquered  bv  uie^e  Indebii- 
gaUebibounNrs  in  the  best  of  causes,  among  which  are  the  Chi- 
nese and  the  Si^ngskrit,  the  two  most  difficult  languages  in  the 
world  ;^  afid  in  each  of  these  twenty*five  dialect^,  the  Hply  Scrip- 
ttfes,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  have  been  ah^ady  priatnd.  As 
both  the  Hindoo^  and  the  MabommediMiS  have  alwsya  been 
taught  that  their  systems  are  founded  on  Divine  revelattoos, 
Gliristiapity  could  never  have  taken  deep  root  in  Indijs,  had  not 
the  Missionary^  been  prepared  to  exhibit  the  Christian  Rnoordfl 
to  the  natives  ii|  their  vernacular  tongue.  The  first  antippa- 
dons  .of  the  venerable  Father  of  tb^  mission,  extended  little 
further  than  that  he  might  live  to  translate  the  Holy  Scriptures- 
iqtQ  the  language  of  Bengal.  And  had  he,  remarks  Mr.  Ward, 
^  given  the  word  of  God.  to  these  Twelve  Millions  of  peopla 
'  onl  v,  who  had  never  before  seen  it,  and  to  aU  the  generataoiis 

*  of  tneir  desoendantSj  be  would  have  been  the  instrument  pf 
^  doing  a  good  which  it  falls  to  the  happy  lot  of  few  m^  to  be 

*  able  to  accomplish.*  Dr.  Carey  wrote  wiUi  bisovvp  .bands  thsi 
ive  octavo  volumes  in  which  the  Bepgalee.  Bijt)k  is  opiOMriBait 
and  was.  pfoceedipg  in  the  same  unwearied  course  with  the 
Siini^rit,  till  he  was  reminded  by  a  pain  i^^  bis  side,  tBat  his 
piindit  could  .eq\ially  well  perform  this  part  of  the  labour.  It 
was  not  long  aCter  the  Siingskrit  had  proeeeded  tbjrough  the 
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fNmp^.lhallMRi«A  HMkMW  tnkA  varMn parts IwMd  to  solicit 
*empk]raieiit  ia  llie4>oU«fe  of  Fort  WiHiailr;  and  asMt  Ibw  ooirfA 
be  epgaged,  tbey  werc(  glad  to  accept  of  eioplojrmeiit  at  Seram- 
pote.  The  SHogskrit  NeW  Testament  being  put  into  tbeir  li^^nda 
as  tbe  Standard  vrork«  they  were  directed  to  ^te  a  version  ^tiltki^ 
New  Testament  in  tlieir  respective  Ternacular  tongues.  The 
number  of  these  native  translatoffs^  wbe*  1h<s  Oov^Hior-gecertll 
and  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  wMk  their  ladibs,  recently  vhitei 
tba  MissioB-^oost  at  SersBipore,  aanomited  to  inbr^  than  tUrtf. 
Fnaa  the  pe^uaalof  the  New  Testament  alone,  several  fetj  In- 
lewstiiig  coovershms  are  stated  to  hav6  tslten  place. 

'  A  numbef  of  yeais  a^o,'  ssgrs  Mr.  Ward,  M  left  a  New  Test^ 
joent  at  RamlnshnS-poor,  after  preadiing  in  tbe  market  place*  .To 
tbe  perflBsl  of  this  book  is  to  bettraeedlbe  conversion  6f  86bi&ram, 
Aow  S0  ezoellent  and  soccesBfri  preacher ;  of  Kriihtt-das,  who  dited 
happily  in  bis  werfc  as  abdtt  and ssaloas  preasher ;  oFJilgttaiSV,  aiC 
4)ne  or  two  other  tadrndnalii,  Mr.  Chamberlaia,  soms  years  a|^ 
left  a  Kew  Testament  in  a  viUi^ ;  and  hy  readhis  this.book,a  very 
respectable  young  man  of  the  writer  cast,  Tarsdifiad,  apd  his  br«- 
th'er,  Miit'hoor,  embraced  the  Gcispel.'  '  Tsracbiind  iif  oneoCpur 
Jbest'Christiati  Hindoo  poets :  he  hiu  composed  fnore  than  a  hundred 
fgrpms  fiiond  in  our  Benndee  hymn-book,  and  a  jpamphlet,  placing  ip 
strikiag  contrast  heathenum  ana  Christianity,  which  I  bope  will  be  the 
means  Sf  difiitsing  mudi  Christhn  light.  His  brother  is  empMyed*^ 
Persisn  interpreter  in  tbe  Dutch  court  of  justice  at  Chmsurah.'       ' 

*  I  have  seen  the  New  Testament  lying  hjr  die  sick  bed  cf.th^ 
Chrisdaa  Hindoo,  as  his  best  compamofr;  andsne  trotbs  k  coatmas^ 
have  been  the  ocinfort  of  the  sJBlcied,  and  ihe  sourcaof  stroag  eo#» 
and  firm  hope  in  death  So  BMBy  a  dying  Hindoo/ 


Ahodt  Mty  naffoe  preachers,  among  whom  are  soo^e  Brabi^ 
bttns  of  Ae  highest  rank,  are  now  employed  in  superjatepdin^ 
stations,  or  as  assistants  to  the  Missionaries  in  itinerating ;  an4 
several  large  societies  have  been  gathered  wholly  by  their  means« 
More  than  a  thousand  adults  have  been  baptized  by  the  Baptist 
Missionaries,  Ae  greater  part  of  whom  were  formerly  Pagans^. 
Ahout  twenty  thousand  hcatfien  children  are  under  iilstruction  ; 
and  sodh  is  the  tfnxiety  of  the  natives  to  obtain  it  for  theur  chil- 
dren ibroogfaout  Bengal,  thict  rich  Hindoos  have  become  annual 
mibscribers  to  the  native  schooto ;  and  adds  Mr.  Ward, 

<  Before  I  left  Seiassporek  almost  dail/depntatkmsfiom  the  viHiH^ 
all  around,  and  from  the  distance  of  smteen  and  even  twentjr  nmss^ 
were  arriving  and  emreetmg  us  to  set  up  schools  in  dieir  villages, 
promising  to  supply  schoolmasters,  and  even  to  tun  their  family  (em* 
pies  ibto  LancBsterian  sdiooUrocos.' 

The  institotion  of  the  NaUve  Missknsry  GoBege  at  Sente- 
pore,  is  a  most  important,  measure^  as  connected  with  the  sys" 
tern  of  making  India  evangelize  itself  and  the  surrounding  oa- 
iions.    The  present  Govemor-general,  who,  as  well  as  his  Mar* 


^iMeaa,  bas  manifested  a  most  benevolent  solidtode  to  pfoilMf* 
ih9.ai?jliza(ioQ  and  iostruction  of  (be  natives,  is  its  patron*. ' 

Mn  faet,'  savs  Mr.  Ward^  ■  a  moral  revolution  more  gnMi  aai 
itnportant  has  taken  plade  in  British  India,  within  the  la^  twentj  ycsKf 
than  IS  perhaps  to  be  ibund  in  all  the  annals  of  the  Church,  the  apos- 
tolic times  excepted.  *<  And  still  it  spreads:*' — ^the  trandatloBs  ase 
jdaily  advancing ;  educaUon  is  extending  its  operationa  in  cImo  iBOtt 
«  rapid  manner;  and  converts  firom  these  heathens  are  aiiiinit. 
.daiiv  added  to  the  Christian  Church ;  and  theipe  converts  bviflj^  cMr 
booKs  an<ji  their  gods,  and  cast  them  to  the  moles  and  tto 
and  renounce  theit-  covenant  with  death.  Everv  thing  io^ 
approachof  a  vast  change  in  the  appearance  of  this  spin 
«  diangefulf'of  promise  to  the  teemiilg millions  of  Asia.' 

Most  of  our  readers,  we  apprebendi  are  aware  of  the  ircrv 
.extrMNrdinary  facta  connected  with  the  simttHaneoua  eflRisto  of 
ilbe  London  Missionary  Society*s  labourers  in  the  South  fieas. 
,The  moral  aspect  of   Otaheite  at  this  time,   the  atifmatlng 
prospects  which  have  suddenly  opened  in  the  Island  of  Ma- 
dagascar,   the  prosperous  state  of  the  African  missldn  sta- 
lions,    and  tbe  immense  field  of  exertion  which   spreadh  itself 
'  before  us  in  the  East,— all  these  circumstances  taken, toge- 
'tber  might  seem  sufficient  to  rouse  and  fix  the  attention  of  the 
^ost  unreflecting  observer,  to  satbfy,  or  at  least  to  silence,  tbe 
most  sceptical^  and  to  quicken  the  languid  eirculation  of  tbe 
inost  phlegmatic  believer. 

^  /  This  ip.  ope  ^ide  of  the  picture.    It  is  wall  to  hold  it  up  for  tbe 

purpose  of  shewing  that  there  is  nothing  ehimerlcal  Hi  tbe 

design  in  i?^bich  those  admirable  men  have  embarked,  who  liave 

separated  themselves  to  the  work  of  evangelizing^  tbe  beailien ; 

tbat  no  insurmountable  difficulties  embarrass  tbe  undertaking; 

and  that  inadequate  as  is  tiie  hqnian  instrumentality  emplpjed  tp 

'    the  stupendous  task,  and  inconsiderable  as  appear  the  first-fruits 

,  of  their  labours,  when  reduced  to  figures  and  contrasted  with  the 

\  millions  of  heathen, — still,  there  are,  abstracting  fi^m  tbis  con* 

' 'sideration,  a  grandeur  in  the  scale  of  exertion,  and  a  mngiii* 

^  itude  in  the'  result,  which  leave  far  behind  the  scBemea  and 

Achievements  of  secular  politicians^  and  ca^t  reproach  iMitlie  in* 

active  spectator. 

But  it  is  not  for  tbe  purpose  of  cither  challenging  adttatratioa 
for  what  has  been  aopomplished,  or  of  flattering  tbe  rdirioos 
V public  with  this  pleasing  promise,  much  less  for  that  of  80C4ning 
the  imagination  into  complacency,  that  Mr.  Ward  has  been  in- 
duced to  publish  these  details.  There  has  been  somewhat  too 
mnch  of  this.  Speaking  of  tbe  annual  meetings  held  id  the 
^tropolis,  Mr.  Ward  says : 

f  Instead  of  ftsting  and  prayerat  these  great  seasoas,  wa  keep  a  re* 


<yniiajttMee»  akhmigb  600/KX),OQO  of  the  beiiM  to  whom  it  rofeci^ 
die  every  thirty  years  '*  without  God,  without  uhriAt^  and  whfa'but 
Jidpe  in  the  world  !"  We  meet  with  the  {eeling  of  conquerors  wheo* 
in  tiiot»  the  whole  ooootiy  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy^i*.***... 
*  In  Hindoostan,  milUons  are  to  be  taught.    The  labourers  are,.)ost 

sonoog  this  dense  population  like  a  drop  in  the  ocean/ •...'  Ab, 

my  a&BJ  sir,  .1  can  never  convey  to  your  mind  that  awful  feeling. of 
Christian  solitude— that  overwhelming  loneliness  which  I  have  some- 
jtunes  e»erienced,  when  standii^,  15,000  miles  from  a  Christian  land,  ^ 
ftmong  Forty  or  Fifty  Thousand  mad  idolaters,  hearing  th^  shouts  * 
And  soeing  their  firen:qr*  How  piercing  the  thought,  that  this  w^  an 
exhibition  of  the  mental  and  spiritual  condition,  this  the  brutal  wor- 
•hip^  and  this  the  preparation  tor  eternity  of  500^900,000  of  the  hu- 
man race !  Oh !  under  these  inpnessiMM,  the  Christian  Church  \^ 
comes  almost  invisible  i  and  the  work  to  be  accomplished  appears  so 
{prodigious,  that  nothing  but  the  recollection  of  the  promises,  oTCaU 
vary,  ted  of  Pentecost,  preserves  the  mind  from  absolute  despair*' 

The  Letters,  twenty-  six  in  number,  comprise  remarkson  llie  Ibl* 
iowing  subjects :    Oo  the  present  spiritual  state  of  the  world,  and 
the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  neglect  of  (he  command  of  Christ 
<ta  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature ;  on  the  future  state  of  t|ie 
heathen^  on  the  philosophical  systemsandpopular  superatitioos  of 
the  Hindoos,  the  degraded  state  of  female  society  among  thein^  and 
the  cruellies  and  impurities  connected  with  their  worship  ^  on  ^e 
ooacern  of  many  of  the  Hindoos  respeotiBg  a  future  state  ;.on  Iba 
necessity  of  a  grejater  union  in  prayer  for  Divine  Influence ;  on 
,^e  triumphs  of  the  Missionary  cause  in  India,  the  progreaifor 
Translations  and  Schools,  and  the  great  moral  changes  in  the 
,£a^t;  on  the  effects  of  conversion  in  the  Hindoo;  on  the  cer* 
tainty  of  the  final  triumphs  of  Christianity ;  on  the  impcirtlitaoe 
And  duties  of  the  Missionary  life.    The  last  eight  letters,  con- 
tain some  interesting  details  relating  to  the  history  and  present 
state  of  the  Mennonite  chorches  on  the  Continent  and  in  America ; 
the  state  of  religion  in  Holland  and  in  the  United  States ;  and 
Jthe  constitution  and  present  drcumstances  of  the  American  Epis- 
jcopal  church. — ^These  Letters  are  obvionsly  addressed  to  re* 
ligious  readers :  it  is  needless,  after  enumerating  the  topics,  to 
jsay,  that  to  tbem  they  willbeextremely  interesting.  They  breathe 
the  pure  ardour,  the  simple-mindedness,  and  the  '*  excellent 
'*  spirit**  of  a  genuine  Evangelist.    The  strain  of  the  volume  is, 
0irougho|it,  a  solemn  and  touching  appeal  to  the  professed  die* 
.oiples  of  Christ  of  every  name,  on  behalf  of  the  unevang^Ified 
heathen ;   and  the  Christianity  of  that  man  must  be  of  a  very 
doubtful  character,  who  can  rise  from  the  perusal  without  feel- 
ing at  once  humbled  and  excited  by  the  convictions  which  it  is 
adapted  to  leave  upon  the  mind. 

The  remarks  on  the  causes  of  the  neglect  of  the  commission 
of  Christy  cham  peculiar  attrition  as  proceeding  from  a  fooj^or 


fai  *httrt^icea  o^phiteti.  Mr.  Hril  hiM  enttmer^  ra|«0«6 
iBdii^et  bcneHb  Wbltth  uiwy  be  Mpectod  M  attee  fcsm  MinMi^ 

^  tte  sitiiatiott  ofa  m«iiiiHl4ry  y«lr<?«  fttM»  tlMs#MM  bf  4»lftM 

*  and  boh(foTers^»  Who  has  tc*rttJnu*»y  befbte  Ms^t^tteiil^ 
«  jicts  which  preseWed  theniBeHA  tb  the  IrttentHm  of  tti^  Apo»* 

*  %m,  is  fcFourahie  to  in  emihclpftttbn  «tom  pl-cjtttWcfe  of  tetfery 
'f  «orC  And  to  the  acquwitioh  bf  just  and  ei^larjg^&d  doM^Udxw 
f.rf  Cfctisliaaity.'*  Cominf,  then,  from  a  pehfbo  of  JSr. 
W«rd'&t!hara««er,  we  rftould  hope  thai  the  dbseryationslieiBake^ 
M  tte  thMri^  **d  ^setieoB  wbiob  a^em  to  hitn  at  Yartaoer  with 
the  ttiAlrftA*ry  stolrtt,  will  be  received  by  Ihfwte  whom  ihey  <fciefty 
febtfceHi  W«i ^NWnesft  dttd  ddfimno^.  The  tetter \m  wliicliihey 
bcrtil',  fe  iMre^ed  to  A  pfeottetottn  vn  AnfteriM ;  bwt  tbey  cplvot 
baVe  been  ttteniled  to  lapply  e»cta«Wely  to  ite  Mti^  tf  IWnga  te 
tbut  eoantrV.  There  is  a  numerous  section  of  the  religious  world 
(«B  it « termed)  in  this  oountry,  to  whom  the  application  of  the 
fcUoWiAg  remarks  will  be  obvious.  ^ 

*  iThose  v?ew$  6f  tb6  Divirte  iottertSgniv  Si*rich  dimfeiili,  fA  the 
%mA  of  the  recmient,  all  compa«§Kw  for  the  untonverted.  and  evcty 
feflu6til5al  fflipression  of  the  absolute  and  rasepamble  eonMzion 
t^ctween  Wi^  end  and  the  means,  must  oeeessarayprodoeeaa  iodif- 
f^tetite  to  «ie  use  of  nwwns  where  v^rous  efibrt  U  re^airsd^  and 

l^ere  ekftetfse  is  to  be  incurred It  is  possible  so  to  preicb  on  Uie 

nuMeot  of  deotion,  as  to  please  a  coi«regatiop  by  brmgiog  thra  to 
sriltfee  the  most  qoatracted  ideas  of  the  fcingdom  or  Christ,  exhxbit- 
inrit  on^in  connexion  with  the. awful  dispkjirs  of  DivWe  luib'ce. 


jastead  of  eiuisnding  the  mind,  jind  sbmalating  it  to  exertloh,  tiy 
hiWtions  equally  Scitotural,  and  tii  Which  we  behold  the  whole  worid 
bVought  mtp  the  folS  of  Chrisf  The  baneM  eftck  on  missio^Qf 
siiclh  partial  displays  of  ttts  Scrf(>tdri1  doctdne,  fgiven  Id  ctm^fbit 
lielievers,  but  believers  of  <n  brdfer  of  p1«y  to  which  ftw  in  our  dqr 
'AtoairiO  neei  not  be  enflirged  tip<Jta.' 

'  f  .The  fact  is/  sity^  Mr.  Ward,  '  tliat  most  olT  the  professors 
f  in  Bafftsnd,  &o,,  labour  under  a  preaching  surfeit/  VVTtboot 
s<SM>iibg  tp  inquire  whether  this  is  not  rather  too  strongly  p«it, 
W«:mu8tadipit  t)iat  there  is  su^h  ^  thing  in  religion  as  a  spiritual 
pieihtmf ;  tb0  obvious  cause  of  which  is  (o  be  found  in  a  ^roiig 
afipetita  for  dootripe,  accompanied  with  babits  of  i^oral  inao- 
tiwteyt  Persons  whosf^  temper  and  atfaihments  Wd  them  to 
reMttire  ^'  ^trpng  meat,''  stanc)  in  pecuFiar  need  of  beinj;. excited 
to  fanrd  l^bpiir ;  if  ^q%J  they  will  be  in  imminent  danger  of 
l^wifllC  Jetbargio.  Hi/^h  Calvinism,  or  we  would  rather  say 
$trang  Calvinism,  may  be  imbibed  not  only  with  impunity,  but 
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f  <«  AddrenB  to  ^i^tace  Carey/'    p.  37. 


« 

witb  thQ-tBOiiBalttlary  eSeeta,  tolottg  »  Ihe  teUvt  powers  :ir» 
kept .  in  taoostant  play,  aad  ihe  affeotioas  rMain  ihelr  bdahhU 
vigour.  Bill,  to  areoluae,  to  one  wboaeaflfeetioas  are  in  a  moiv 
bid  ^state,  or  wlioee  religious  views  termioate  OD  hiaasel^  lti# 
stimolaDt  .beoomsB  Dositively  deleleriottS|  ancl  deposits  a  sddi^ 
juant  :of  tlie  most  fatal  kinid.  It  was  of  reUgtous  kttowkdgtf 
ikat  an  Apostle^  said,  ^*  Kaowledge  puftth  up^  bat  ofaarity 
'*  (lienevoleiice)  edifietb.*'  In  relation  to  tbe  same  kaowlec^e^ 
it  18  said,  '^  Though  1  understand  all  mysteries  and  all  kiM>JW<^ 
*'  ledg«i  and  have  all  faith,  and  have  not  charity)  I  aol  nothing/* 

I'he  e^ect  which  Mr.  Ward  attributes  to  tbe  sort  of.  prdaeUng 

he  alludes  to,  must  have  struck  all  persons  oonversaat  with  the 

religious  world  in  its  (UjBTerent  varieties  t  it  is  the  cMain  symptom 

of  the  aisease  which  such  preaching  in  duifss;  namely ^  ^  oon^ 

*  tracted  views  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.'    Tbe  preaching  ill 

question,  like  much  which  is  erroneously  sUglliatised  as  Antiao? 

mian,  is  not^  in  its  letter,  at  mianoe  with  any  Me  dosirine  oif 

Christianity ;  and  it  eoibodiss  truths  of  the  first  impoTtsnae^ 

which  other  preachers  are  too  apt  to  overlaobk    This  gives  it 

its piingency  snd  its  success.    But  then^  it  so  rivets  the  attention 

of  tbe  bearer  to  some  one  or  two  points,  that  these  soon  cdme  to 

occupy  the  whole  field  oif  vision*    The  changes  are  rung  on  a 

few  tayourite  ideas  till  the  mind  becomes  contracted  tc  that  nar«« 

row  saale^  ^nd  learns  to  judge  of  every  thing  that  is  offered  to 

it  in  tbe  shape  of  doctrine  by  that  arbitrary  standard*    For  the 

niceat  shades  of  colour  in  doctrinal  truths^  persons  of  this  dasa 

have  a  microscopic  ey^  \  but  they  *^  cannot  see  afar  ofil"    The 

Christian  Temple  is  too  spacious  an  area  for  them  ta  taoge  in  i* 

th^y  must  have  their  private  chapel  bellowed  oat  in  one  of  \f$ 

side- walls  for  their  adj/twnf  ami  there  alone  they  feel  safe. 

They  are  not  content  to  cut  off  all  oommuaicatiofi  betw^eti 

themselves  and  the  court  of  the  Gentiies ;  they  bave  their  eecle^ 

$m  in  ecderidf  from  which  net  only  tbe  unbdfiever,  but  tbe 

novice  \s  excluded.    In  such  a  state  of  feeling)  tbe  heatbea 

have  little  chance  of  bdng  remembered  witboMlch  lateresl4 

There  are  some  persons,  indeed,  we  are  told  by  an  abb  adea- 
cate  in  the  cause  of  Missions,  who  go  so  far  M  ta  aonaideir 
nndertakings  of  this  nature  *  as  a  species  of  impiat^ ;  as  pref- 
'  sumptuously  anticipating  tbe  purposes^  and  iafringing  on  llie 
^  prerogatives  of  Heaven.    In  apology  for  their  indiroreooa  ft> 

*  all  exertions  of  this  description  to  evangetisa  and  sale  tke 
^  world,  they  argue^  that  the  work  is  Ood's  s  that  the  evU  ta  be 
'  dfeplored  is  such  as  none  but  God  csll  remofe ;  Ibat  kno%«li  to 
'  him  are  all  his  works  from  tbe  beginning  of  the  world ;  and 

*  that  when  .the  period  arrives,  destined  i^  bimself  for*  the  exe- 
-  putidn  of  the  gpreat  design,  lie  will  arise  ia  Ms  mighrt^  aadflsiHl 


Mt  Ward*t  FareweU  Letten. 

'  his  own  cause.*^  This  raligtoas  faUfism,  the  joint  oSi{Miog  of 
selfish  indolence  and  a  spurious  orthodoxy,  which,  while  it  seems 
to  adore  the  soYereigoty  of  God,  really  impugns  his  character 
ks  the  Moral  Goyernor, — were  it  palpable  enough  to  be  made  to 
feel  the  force  of  all  that  is  powerful  in  argument,  or  persuasive 
in  eloquence,  would  have  recdred  its  death-blow  firam  the 
gigantic  «^  Discourse"  of  Mr.  Foster,  f  Perhaps,  Mr.  Ward's 
simple  statements  may  come  more  directly  home  to  persons  of 
moderate  intellect,  so  as  to  induce  in  some  of  the  better  disposed 
Who  haTe  laboured  under  thb  unhappy  mistake,  a  conriotion  of 
its  impiety. 

It  is,  however,  most  important  to  bear  in  mind,  that'  Che 
^  most  assured  belief  in  the  Divine  decrees,  has  not  aece<sort^ 
'  the  effect  of  parslyzing  the  active  powers.*  If  we  have  any 
fiiult  to  find  with  the  venerated  Author  of  these  Letters,  it  is, 
that  he  has  not  suflSciently  guarded  his  remonstrance  against  the 
unscriptoral,  that  is,  the  esclusive  mode  of  exhibiting  ihis  doc- 
trine, oy  this  needful  remark.  We  are  tempted  to  avail  ourselves 
here  of  the  language  of  Mr.  Foster  in  the  Discourse  already  sd- 
verted  to.  He  says :  ^  There  is  no  denying  that  snch  is  tl^ 
'  tendency  of  the  bdief  in  question,  in  cpld,  inanimate^  iado- 
^  lent  spirits  that  are  reaUy  indifferent  to  the  objects  placed  is 

*  view.  And  so,  for  any  one  of  the  whole  list  of  rdigioiis  truths, 
^  there  is  some  particular  state  of  mind  which  is  apt  to  take 
r'  from  it  an  injurious  effect.  But  let  there  he  an  earnest  interest 
^  about  the  objects  in  question,  and  then  the  zeal  and  activity 

<  will  be  promoted  rather  than  repressed  by  the  faith  ki  sV-qoin- 
'  prehending  and  absolute  decrees.    Accordingly,  it  has  been, 

*  we  think,  for  the  greater  pr(mortion,  by  decided  piadesti- 

<  narians,  that  the  most  ardent  and  efficient  exertions  of  veCgious 
' '  innovation  have  been  made  upon  the  inveterate  evils  of  the 

^  world It  was  in  the  element  of  this  doctrine  of  decrees, 

^  that  they  felt  thehr  impetus  the  mightier,  their  weapons  the 

*  sharper,  their  aim  the  surer.' 

From  truth,  from  the  whole  truth,  nothing  but  good  can 
proceed.  The  morbid  fear  of  these  doctrines  entertained  by 
many  who  bdieye  in  them,  arises  from  04 


ine  between  their  genuine  tendency,  as  imbodied  in  the  Apos- 
tolic writings,  and  their  effect  as  presented  in  a  dry  scbdastie 
form,  or  dwelt  upon  as  detached  dogmas.  Let  but  the  Christian 
minister  take  these  doctrines  as  he  nnds  them  in  the  Scriptmcs, 
and  use  them  id  the  same  way  that  the  Apostles  made  use  ih  them, 
snd  he  needs  feel  no  solicitude  about  their  tendency.    All  that 

*  "  Christian  Missions  vindicated  and  encouraged.*'    Ji  S^nnoo^ 
By  Thomas  Edmonds.  A.M.  p.  2S. 
t  See  espedally  pp.  67-*94f, 


|b  apt^ng  In  Ibese^doctrines,  ftrises  either  from  a  mteapprehenr 

:»idn  of  their  nature^  or  frooQ  ih^facU  to  which  they  indirectly 

r^lattf  and  which  have  an  existence  quite  independent  of  any 

doctrine  we  may  receive  respecting  them.    It  is  a  most  un«- 

liappy  practice,  to  mix  up  speculations  concerning  moral  evil, 

5vthh  the  Scriptural  doctrine  of  Predestination.    This  has  led 

usmy  persons  to  reject  the  doctrine,  as  a  way  of  evading  facta, 

^Iwhich,    howeyer,  still  return  upon  them  in  all  their  difficulty, 

/bebause  they  are  facts ;  facts  which,  till  we  begin  to  speculate, 

present  no  difficulty ;  facts  which  those  take  tlie  best  means  qf 

recqnciling  with  their  duty  and  their  peace  of  mind,  who,  instead 

'  tt  denying,  with  the  sceptic,  their  existence,  or,  with  the  Anti- 

'  ildtaian,  shutting  their  eyes  to  their  personal  implication  in  them, 

and,  regarding  them  with  an  indolent,  heartless,  callous  cprnr 

>  posure,  borrow  from  them  an  iqapulse  to  strenuous  beneyolei^t 

exertion,  while  they  maintain  a  legitimate  tranquillity  of  seotir 

ment  bv  the  energies  of  prayer. 

'  Ia  the  Letter  on  the  religious  anxiety  of  the  Hindoos,  M^. 
Wafd  dies  as  an  Illustration  of  St.  Paul's  ardent  and  self-devoted 
jieal,  the  expression  in  Rom.  ix.  3  :  ^'  I  could  wish  myself  ac- 
^  cursed  from  Christ — ^for  my  brethren.'*  This,  though  the 
usual,  is,  we'are  fully  persuaded,  an  erroneous  interpretation  of 
tUie  words.  Dr.  P  wight  has  remarked  that  it  ruins  the  meaning 
pf  the  passage,  and  that  it  is  not  warranted  by  the  original  text. 
The  declaration  in  the  Qreek  is  not,  *^  I  oould  wish,'*  but,  *<  I 
f^  wished ;"  the  verb  being  not  in  the  optative  mood,  but  in  the 
Indicative.  Thiaremarkdid  not,  however,  originate  with  hiqoi, 
.  The  words  ought  to  be  included  in  a  parenthesi9,  and  may  be 
If  hh  strict  propriety  rendered,  *'  For  I  gloHed  in  being  separate 
^  from  Christ."  The  monstrous  position  which  some  eminent 
llivines  have  attempted  to  found  on  this  passage,  that  a  willing- 
ness to  suffer  perdition  is  a  part  of  Christian  resignation,  renders 
it  the  more  important  to  point  out  the  palpable  impropriety  of  the 
common  reading.* 

The  Letter  on  the  necessity  of  prayer  for  Divine  Influence, 
and  that  on  the  certainty  of  the  triumphs  of  the  Gospel,  are 
pecttliarly  striking  and  valuable.  We  earnestly  recommend  them 
t^pMic  asWeUaa  private  perusal.  We  are  withheld  firom 
Biaking  further  citatbns,  only  oy  the  persuasion  that  the  volume 
itself  will  soon  be  in  the  hands  of  all  our  readers  to'  whom  they 
vrould  be  acceptable.  It  will  be  a  very  suitaMe  addition  to  the 
yestry  library.        *       * 


See  Dvright's  Theology.    Sermon  xcy.  Vol.  iii.  p.  406  ^  «(r^. 


iWt.  ▼.  WoMili  tn  InMa.  A  Paem.  Ptat  I.  Ifemde  InAiience.  Bjr 
jfohti  LftwioiH  MiMioiiftry  at  Cfticotta.  19taio.  pp.  32.  ]hrice  SL 
Londmi*    1 8S1  • 

THE  design  of  thm  poem  is  to  adrocsite  the  c^uae  of  the  mise- 
rable females  of  India.  We  notice  it,  thefrfore,  la  imme- 
diate ftoHlkexioo  With  the  object  of  the  pr^cedia^  arCtde.  Of 
Btf  •  L<iirsott*8  poetfeal  talents  we  haire  alrerady  expittaad  a  la- 
tc>uraMe  opiofeo  in  oar  review  of  bis  '*  Orient  Har)^ingB.^  The 
present  prodootion^  if  not  qcdte  eqnal  to  the  best  ^aHp  df  that 
trolome,  will  do  bim  no  discredit ;  and  the  sul^eot  fs  (nil  of 
teleresi.  The  completion  of  his  plan,  Mr.  Lawson  stMeSj  ^  will 
^  modi  depend  on  tho  dMbtfol  dreomstioctes  of  h^idth  and 
'  public  opitfrion/  We  haYie  Kttlie  doubt  that,  ilF  his  health  aBows 
of  tt,  he  will  be  encouinged  to  pi^eed,  hikt  we  ^boldd  re- 
oommend  the  publication  of  the  entire  sieciuel,  in  preference  to 
lending  out  detached  portions.  We  subjoin  an  eatract  from  the 
present  Part,  whieb  is  altogether  introductory :  Ab  lines  art 
|he  genuine  effhsioo  of  parental  sorrow. 

'  Oflfaeis^onet 
The  cheTuh  hasted  to  its  native  honie. 
AlWasting  death  has  triumphed  o'er  my  di9d 
Bweet  whhered  Kly  I  thou  wast  riven,  and  fld«g 
Across  my  sbsking  knees,  a  lotely  wreck 
Of  ianooQuee  and  beauty.    Lonr  I  saw, 
LK)hg,  hmg,  the  fearful  passage  hang  aooM 
H*  Deanteous  feslHres,  darkening  rovnd  her  eyes--^ 
But  they  would  snule  wikh  ^addenina  hwe  opon  nna. 
To  me  thou  west  a  j^ayAingbeyona  price. 

gealth  in  thy  oounSenance^  and  eprjghtlinoH 
i  all  thy  motions,  made  thee  like  a  Mag 
Of  fancy,  sporting  in  a  {Jessant  dream ! 
O  'twas  too  like  a  dream  I    Thy  yellowish  lodca 
Of  shining  hair,  parted  with  in&nt  grace 
UpM  thy  snowy  rorahead,  and  thy  smiliogs. 
Pleading  expressively  when  thou  wouldst  pisy 
Widi  my  fitfr  sea-sheHs  tinged  with  blosbSng  stafais 
Like  thy  own  nfey  lips,  aM  thy  dear  voice 
60  musical  and  merry,  with  thy  arms 
All  plump  and  white  entwined  around  isy  Mdc, 
Glow  on  m^  aqgtiished  amdt  whOa  I  Mmember 
Thy  labouring  breath  when  dyina;  and  thy  osIb^ 
Aivaringb  and  sickly  hands^  wnich  could  no  les^ger 
Grasp  the  cold  cun  of  water ;  and  that  look. 
That  plaintive  look  which  spoke  a  tiiousand  words 
Of  cum  unutterable  fondness.    Mute 
Became  thy  VMb  tongue,  ibr  ever  quendied 
In  settled  dimness  were  Uiy  sorrowral  eyes. 
Upbraid  me  aotl  qpcak  not  of  the  great  souit 
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Nor  shame  Ui<|e  burning  tears !    May  not  atern  man 

One  diovMd  wtew^^I  eoiOd  net  then  coptrol 

The  tumult  of  mv  heart,  when  death  hoddeof 

Such  deadly  wock.  ^ 

*  Stay  I  Btajr  ^hy  beaYenward  flight  t  '  ^ 

My  gv"],  O  breathe  again !  V\\  bear  tbee  far 
Trom  this  ungenial  cliipe,  and  lay  thee  down 
Midst  fragrant  boneysucldes,  where  the  fields 
Aie  flii8l)<wiDr  all  that  Uooms  ta>  give  thse  bealth. 
Tbf  fiiijgers  too  shall  phu4c  the  wliest  violets 
Ckiiteriag^together  in  their  green  recesses, 
lAiile  the  fresh  seent  of  earth  shall  stMigdwn  thee, 
And  thou  with  6od^s  good  blessmg  shalft  rejoice, 
And  boiuid  widi  infiuit  rneniBient  upon  .  . 

Tbe  beautiful  meadows,  and  shalt  lauffh  to  see 
Thy  dimpled  likeness  down  ii|  the  i^issy  bcook^i 
O^  that  was  wildly  spok^,  for  I  clasp  thee 
Coldf  cold  and  lifeless  to  my  bursting  bosom  I 
Still  I  would  smile  up6n  thee,  O  my  love, 
And  think  of  thee  sped  to  thy  better  home— 
Nifihtly  thy  prayers  were  innocently  lisped, 
"Well  taught  by  ner  who  brought  thee  forth.    Farewell ! 
Thou  blossom  of  my  hope !— 4>ut  not  f»r  everi 
Rv  I  have  heard  thee  talk  of  boljr  angels 
WaMchig  upon  the  oWudy  pbdna  on  high ; 
Oft  have  I  heard  thee  sing  their  blessed  song» 
Saint  halleliQahs  swelling  on  thy  lips. 
The  tepder  piaeludes  of  matuser  hymns. 
M  OB  aqme  f retffd  night,  when  the  sweet  stars 
Shine  but  at  intervals  from  their  wide  fields 
Abeve»  i>resaging  conflict  of  the  skies ; 
Tbou^  in  the  tangling  brake  the  sudden  gust. 
Biting  and  bleaJk,  ruffles  the  untried  plumee— 
Though  the  sad  aspect  of  the  hastening  douds. 
Like  ue  disastrous  rout  of  vanquished  ttoep^ 
Checks  the  incjoient  lUiadliogs  of  new  life«-^ 
The  younfflin^  aLcd  vet  twitters  now  and  then. 
Half  slunmeringy  half  awake,  and  lifts  the  wing 
With  dreamy  measure  to  the  blowing  gale, 
Antidpattng  ine  broad  burst  of  day ; 
Then,  while  the  dawning  light  climbs  o^er  die  aioh, 
And  flings  its  gold  upon  the  dreaded  tempest, 
Spurns  the  ^d  easth,  and  warbles  in  the  heavens/ 
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Art  VL    ImmorkJity :  a  Poem.    To  which  is  added.  The  Fastof ; 
a  Poem.    f-ca^Bvo.  p(>.8(K  Price  3i»6d«  London.  1821. 

^HERE  area  great  many  diflTerent  kinds  of . immortafity,  and 
-^    immortaliiiea  of  Tarious  lengths  of  duration.    There  is  the 
poet's  imiDortalityy  and  the  lover's  immortality.    Every  one  re^ 
members  the  couplet  <if  the  reverend  Satirist. 

*  But  say,  my  all,  my  mistress,  and  my  friend. 
What  day  next  week  th*  eternity  shall  end.' 

The  same  questioti  might  be  put  with  regard  to'  isafl^iifeathless 
honours,  and  immortal  things.  For  iostanoe,  we  dare  wtBt  pro- 
mise the  present  Author  that  his  vrill  be  other  than  a  very  mortal 
IflDroortality. 

We  are  not  displeased,  however,  when  a  yonne  poet  chooses 
a  theme  above  his  powers.  The  Judgement  is,  of  all  thie  faculties, 
the  latest  in  its  development.  Putting  aside  the  incuraUe  fault 
of  a  vague,  indefinite,  untractably  sublime  subject,  oa  which 
the  poet  rides  like  a  flwarf  on  a  giaot*s  shoulders,  or,  rather,  to 
borrow  a  more  splendid  comparison,  which  places  him  much  ia 
the  situation  of  Phal^ton  when  undertaking  to  guide  tfaeooursen 
of  the  Sun,-^putting  aside  the  inevitable  consequenoea  ct  the 
Author's  too  ambitious  choice,  the  poem  exhibits  marks  of  very 
respectable  talents,  and  contains  passages  worthy  of  many  a  auc- 
cessful  prize  poem.  Perhaps,  we  may  say  that  the  ^xeoation  is 
uniformly  better  than  the  conception.  The  thodgfata  are  some- 
times crude,  and  the  meaning  indistinct ;  but  the  verae  is  musi- 
oal  and  spirited,  and  gives  strong  indications  of  abititiaa  that  may 
ripen  into  a  competence  for  much  happier  ^rts.  We  aobjoin 
an  extract  in  proof  of  this  assertion,  and  shall  be  glad  if  it  pro- 
cures for  the  poem  the  notice  of  our  readers. 

'  Angel  of  bliss !  thy  wonder-working  pow'r 
Can  soothe  life's  darkest,  most  tumultuous  hour; 
Can  laugh  at  fear,  and  dull  the  edge  of  pain, 
'Till  Death  shall  barb  his  darts  and  strike  in  vain. 

*  When  the  wild  demon.  Persecution,  flewr 
And  o'er  the  ohurch  his  cursed  shadow  threw; 
When  in  sepulchral  caverns  underground 
'  The  hunted  remnant  of  the  saints  was  found. 
Bereft  of  wealth  and  home ;  no  murm'ring  cries. 
But  shouts  of  jubilation,  rent  the  sides. 
Lo !  by  the  torch  that  feeble  lustre  sheds 
On  slimy  walls  and  on  their  flinty  beds. 
The  congregated  host  at  midnight  throng. 
And  holy  rapture  bums  within  their  song. 
Thev,  fir'd  with  seal  no  mortal  threat  could  shafco^ 
SmiTd  on  the  rack,  and  triumphed  at  the  stake  i 


Then,  Immortality,  that  aiirfol  hour 

Reveal'd  the  wooderB  of  thy  magic  pow'r. 

With  the  fierce  flames  that  round  toeir  templet  play'd, 

Thy  heav'nly  fingers  wreaths  of  glory  made. 

And  gazing  tyrants  with  suspended  breathy 

Saw  Uieir  pale  victims  conquer  ev'n  in  death. 

*  Prophetic  angel!  soon  thy  page  shall  close. 
And  mark  with  joy  the  period  of  our  woes ! 
O'er  the  wide  world  the  gosjpel  tidings  roll. 

And  life's  brieht  streamers  flash  from  pole  to  pole  t' 

*  Fly,  ye  ^ad  heralds !  flly,  and  bless  our  race  f 
Each  barb'rous  shore,  each  desart  ocean  trace  I 
Great  God !  Thy  kingdom  and  thy  power  be  known  I 
Scatter  thy  foes,  and  make  the  world  thy  throne ! 

«  'Tis  done !  lo,  Heaven  its  awful  mandate  sends  ! 
And  to  the  cross  the  humbled  crescent  bends.  '^ '   ' 

Lo !  ancient  idols  from  their  bases  nod. 
Fall  to  the  dust,  and  own  the  Sov'reign  God ! 
Lo,  war*s  wild  demon  immolated  lies. 
On  his  own  altar  bound  a  sacrifice. 
The  wondering  negro  feels  his  fetters  fall, 
And  leaps,  exulting  at  the  heavenly  call. 
Earth  one  vast  temple,-*aU  her  children  raise 
One  mingled  voice,  one  holy  song  of  praise** 

The  Pastor  is  a  very  pleasing  sketch ;  it  is  written  in  the  Speo-^ 
seriaa  stanza,  in  the  management  of  which  the  Author  discovers 
no  small  facility  of  versification.  The  sentiments  do  credit  to 
his  feelings,  and  the  subject  lies  more  within  his  compass. 


AruVH.  Daily  Breads  or  Meditations,  practical  and  experimental, 
for  every  Day  in  the  Year,  by  more  than  One  Hundred  of  the  most 
eminent  and  popular  Ministers  of  the  last  Half  Centuij,  and  a  few 
other  Writers,  the  whole  adapted  either  for  the  Family  or  Closet, 
and  containing  the  Outline  orSGO  Discourses.  T.  Williams,  Editor. 
12mo.  pp.  610.    Price  88. 6d.    London.    1820. 

MANY  of  the  articles  contained  in  this  volume,  are  stated  to 
have  been  given  to  the  Editor  by  the  ministers  whose  names 
are  aflSxed  to  them ;  others  were  taken  down  from  them  as  de- 
lived  from  the  pulpit.  Among  this  class  of  contributors  occur 
the  names  of  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Beddome,  Bogue,  Burder,  R. 
Cecil,  Hitchins,  Jefferson,  Lambert,  Parsons,  Pearce,  Peck- 
well,  T.  Priestley,  Styles,  and  Ryland.  The  outlines  of  several 
disoonrsea  of  the  Rev.  Andrew  Fuller,  and  Dr.  Mason  of  New 
Tork,  were  furnished  by  a  friend.  The  remainder,  includiag 
some  originals,  have  been  drawn  from  various  sources.  The 
average  length  of  the  meditations  is  two  pages.    In  order  to 


compress  them  into  this  compass,  great  •oaciseness  htt  fctefei  ob- 
served ;  and  sometimes  it  has  been  found  re^aisite  to  fil«(l)geci  Che 
papers  to  abridgement.  The  Editor  has  evideotl j  bestowed  no 
small  pains  on  the  coinpiUtion^  for  which^  we  have  no  doubt,  he 
will  be  amply  rei^trded  by  the  side  of  the  irork  ainong  tliAt  oa- 
merous  dass  of  r^ligipQs  rulers  Cpir  wii^e  ua^  ^  i^  mtinly  de- 
siffoed,  and  to  whoiQ  bis  hhwn  wUl  bft  l^ll  «t9^pjtf|^««  We 
take  almost  at  randim  tbe  following  9(f9am0a.  i  U  bM  tbe  «g* 
nature,  A.  Fulkc 

<  Dbut.  Tit  2,  letter  cIauae.-^ro  know  uthattpush  t^'iK  4w^ 
^fx^/^  thou  unmldesi  hep  hU  commaf^dmatU  or  no. 

'  There  is  in  ev^ry  ailu^tion  wbich  we  are.  called  V>  l^a^s  through^ 
a  peculiar  duty*  a  commandmeDt  attfi^ched  to  diat  eituatioot  .and  God 
leads  us  into  it,  to  aee  whether  we  will  keep  his  comoiajidiQentin  it  or 
not :  and  we  may  lay  it  down  as  an  9xioq|«  that  so  much  a^  there  is  of 
obedience  to  Go4  und^'r  the  circumstauces  in  which  we  are  plsced, 
just  so  much  true  religion  we  have,  9nd  no  more.  We  often  near  it 
pleaded,  ^*  My  circumstances  were  jpeculiar  i**  but  there  li  a  com- 
mandment to  every  situation ;  there  la  no  jugrt  of  the  rogad  through 
which  God  leads  us,  which  has  not  a  direction  attached  to  it ;  and  he 
leads  us  through  the  situation,  that  U  may  be  n;ifu»ifest  whether  we  will 
obey  him  or  not. 

<  Let  us  instance  a  few  particulars.  We  have  seen  them  that  have 
prosftored  m  the  world,  md  risen  insensibly  to  opulence  ;  wenaurbed 
their  gradual  rising*  sod  bsve  been  iceady  to  sajTi  *'  T«fce  care»  my 
firi^»  be  n^  higb^oindod,  hqt  fe^r ;  trust  oot  io  uncertain  ckbcs, 
but  in  the  living  God ;"  there  is  the  commi^idment  for  them,  and  we 
can  see  it  very  clearly.  But  perhaps  God,  by  and  bye,  leads  us  that 
wav.  We  have  often  said  in  our  hearts,  if  not  ia  words,  ^  Oh,  if  I 
haa  such  a  one's  fiMtune,  whs^  good  I  would  do  with  it;  I  woyld 
QPQtribute  to  this  liberal  ob|«ct,  and  to  that  gre^t  design  V*  '  Alsf  I 
wcikuow  nqt  wh^  is  in  our  ae;srts,  till  God  proves  them  by  hU  pro- 
▼ideuooe. 

^'  Again,  we  have  seen  poor  people  mur^iurW  under  poverty;  have 
witnessed  their  disoontent  i  have  seen  many  tretting  tnemaeWes,  as 
well  as  grieving  others,  under  affliction ;  and  we  have  said,  **  it  does 
not  became  you  to  «ct  thus,^were  I  in  your  siUidtion  I  ylMndd  en- 
deavour to  reconcile  my  mind  to  my  situation. '^  We  have  perbsps 
seen  them  ungrateful  to  us  when  they  ought  to  have  been  thankful  \ 
and  we  have  thought,  *'  Surely  this  should  not' be*'*.  Ah!  we  have 
seen  their  disobedience,  but  ^e  are  not  yet^  out  of  the  wilderness. 
God  -may  see  occasion  to  atrip  us  of  our  property,  or  our  family,  and 
make  us  dependent  upoa  those  about  us.  Poor  ahort*dghled  crea- 
Sttsssl  if  God  should  then  lead  ns  abo^t,  we  may  find  something  iA 
snr  hearts,  which  we  did  ool  suspect  till  the  day  of  iriaL  Anph 
Wis  kd  about;  he  did  not  seem  at  all  to  suspect  hnaaelf  riUhe  cssoe 
to  the  bnnl  but  when  be  canie  io  son  <f  watemof  i^  full  «ti|^wnisig 
lint  ^Q  hmf*'  we.fiod  him  indulgHi;  nthMticsil  thoughts^  tUt  it  wore 
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to  be  God'a  enierov  than  his  ffieod.  Iii  ah^t,  he  proved  W.be 
in  tlM  dajr  of  trial  what  he  confesses  bioiself— '*  I  w^  evoa  as.  ^  bent 
l)efom  tbe^.''    Ah&l  who  koQws  what  is  in  his  heart  till  it  is  triea? 

^  £fut»  further,  we  have  seen  persons  that  havQ  passed  through 
fitroQ^  temptations,  and  peradventure  they  have  been  overcome':  ner- 
sobs  wlio  maintained  a  fair  character  for  a  considerable  ttme,  but  tney 
liaye  been  brought  into  perilous  cifctihistances,  and  th^y  have  fktten. 
ATk !  tfirere  is  many  a  secret  wickednekt  in  the  human  n'eftrt^  ^iich 
dtify  W8itsfbr  ctrcdmstanobs  to  draw  it  finrth.  WeH,  Wefuhre'itelk 
this.  Some  long-standing,  highly  respected  Chrktmns  kave  MIeii 
sadlyj  and  brought  dishonour  upon  the  name  of  Christ.  We  have 
censured  them,  and  ihey  have  deserved  it;  but  if  the  Lord  should 
leadus  into  the  same  temptation,  bring  us  into  similar  circuoistanc^ 
place  us  upon  the  spot  on  which  they  stood,  take  off  the  restitiint  upon 
the  evils  of  our  minds,  who  knows  what  characters  we  may  prove? 
We  are  kept  out  of  more  evils  by  God's  keeping  us  out  of  temptation, 
than  by  any  other  means.  Providence  keeps  us  from  more  open  vile- 
cess,  perhaps,  than  grace  (does.)  Again,  we  have  often,  I  dare  say,  se^i 
persons  of  our  acquaintance,  who  have  been  unkindly  and  injuriously 
treated ;  we  have  marked  their  tempers ;  perhaps  seen  them  unfor- 
giving and  resentful.  We  have  seen  the  evil,  have  noticed  what  was 
'the  commandment  Fn  their  case,  perhaps  have  been  able  to  give  Iei 
word  of  counsel,  '*  Do  not  be  unforgivmg ;  do  not  be  revengefMl*' 
Well,  ail  this  is  well ;  but  perhaps  God  may  lead  us  about  that  ^kf; 
we  may  be  treated  unkindly^  cruelly ;  then  be  will  prove  what  is  ih 
our  hearts ;  then  is  the  time  to  prove  whether  we  can  obey  the  cooi- 
mandroent  of  which  we  reminded  others. 

*  Finally,  perhaps,  we  have  been  ready  to  say,  •*  O,  if  I  had  naore 
time  1  if  my  family  was  grown  up ;  if  my  business  was  less  fauguing, 
or  if  my  circumstances  were  more  easy  ;  if  I  could  get  into  such  a 
one's  situation,  then  I  should  read  more;  I  should  pray  more;. I 
should  be  more  spiritually  minded  ;  I  should  be  better  than  1  am.** 
Iti  other  woYds,  we  lay  almost  all  our  fkults  upon  our  circnmstances, 
and  not  upon  ourselves.  Now,  it  may  be  the  Lord  leads  us  ihfo  diOBe 
▼ery  circumstances  in  which  we  thought  how  much  better  we  abould 
be,  in  order  to  prove  to  us  that  the  lault  lies,  not  in  our.  situation,' but 
in  our  heart.  Thus  God  sometimes  leads  us  through  a  whole  rouitd 
of  situations  and  circumstances,  that  it  might  be  manifested  whether 
we  will  keep  his  commandments  or  no.  Every  situation  has  its  cwp- 
liiandment  and  its  trial,  and  we  shall  one  day  recollect  with  gratitude, 
that  this  is  the  way  which  the  Lord  our  God  has  led  us.' 

^  pp.  197^15^. 

Art.  VIII,  An  Introduction  to  Moderr.  HUtory^  from  the  Birth  of 
ChrUt  to  the  present  Time.  By  W.  Jiflafd  Hort.  2  Vofe.  «4taib. 
Price  IQs.  6d.  Londoh.  1819. 

AS  we  are  not  inclined  to  make  these  volumes  a  text  for  a 
general  disscrtatioji  on,  History,  we  can  have  little  more  Jo 
say  of  them,  than  that  they  are  fairly  executed,  and  sufBcienliy 
adapted  to  the  purpose  of  giving  a  rapid  ^iew  of  the  prmeipu 
Vol.  XVI.  N.S.  2  H 
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events  of  the  story  of  the  world  from  the  birth  of  our  Savioun 
We  wre  not,  indeed,  quite  sure  that  we  fall  in  with  the  systeoa  of 
summaries  and  outlines.    We  have  a  strong  suspicion  that  the 
'mind,  even  at  an  early  age,  is  more  likely  to  be  attracted  by  de- 
*  tails  than  by  abstracts,  and  that  the  combined  pliability  and  te- 
.  naciousness  of  the  memory  will  tlien  lend  a  more  retentive,  as  well 
as  a  more  eager  attention  to  a  multiplicity  of  interesting  facts, 
than  to  a  barren  classification  of  events.     We  are  at  the  same 
tin^e  fully  aware  of  the  diflTerence  between  private  and  public 
education,  and  of  the  impossibility,  in  the  latter,  of  acting  on 
any  other  than  eeneral  and  systematic  plans :  the  framework 
alone  can  be  laid  down  ;  it  must  be  left  to  raaturer  years  for  its 
completion.    In  this  view,  we  think  this  work  well  suited  to  its 
object,  and,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge  without  a  minute  col- 
lation of  dates  and  authorities,  sufficiently  accurate.     We  have, 
indeed,  noticed  two  or  three  statements  in  which  a  more  careful 
balance  of  evidence  would  have  suggested  a  somewhat  less  de- 
cided turn  of  phrase ;  as  when  Las  Casas  is  affirmed   to  have 
proposed  the  alleviation  of  ^outh  American  servitude  by  the 
adoption  of  the  negro  slave  trade.    This  charge  should  not  have 
been  bo  peremptorily  stated^  since  it  rests  on  the  doubtful  autho- 
rity of  Herrera,  and  has  been  successfully  repelled  by  the  Abbe 
Gregoire.    Again,  it  is  asserted  without  qualification,  that  Agri- 
cola  was  *  put  to  death  '  by  Domitian  ;  but  this  expresdon  con- 
veys the  iciea  of  an  avowed  execution,  whereas  the  imputation  is 
only  matter  of  strong  suspicion,  and,  at  the  utmost,  extends 
only  to  the  secret  administration  of  poison.     '  Augehat  rMse- 
'  ratumemy   says  Tacitus,   '  constant  rumor j  veneno  inter- 
*'  efepium.    Nobi$  nihil  comperti  affirmare  au9im,^ 
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Art.  IB.  Sketch  of  a  Plan  for  SettUng  in  Upper  Canada^  a  Por- 
tion of  the  Unemployed  Labourers  of  En^aad,  By  a  Settler.  8vo. 
pp.  96.    Price  2b.  London.  1821. 

N  addition  to  the  books  noticed  in  a  former  Number  containing 
information  respecting  Canada,  Mr.  C.  F.  6rece*s  *'  Pacts 
^  and  Observations^*  will  convey  to  the  Emigrant  much  ser- 
viceable detail.  According  to  the  concurrent  testimony  of  va- 
rious respectable  witnesses,  the  inducements  presented  by  Upper 
Canada,  at  least  to  an  Englishman,  would  seem  to  entitle  it  to 
his  preference.  ^  It  contains  many  millions  of  acres  of  fertile 
^  unoccupied  land,  with  a  climate  suited  to  all  agricultural 
S  pursuits.  It  possesses  the  same  laws,  the  same  manners,  and, 
^  above  all,  the  same  constitution  as  England. 

The  present-  Sketch  holds  out  to  parishes  the  opportunity  of 
pemanently  reliering  themselves  of  their  redundant  population 
by  a  temporary  advance  of  capital,  bearing  interest,  that  shall 
place  ill  independence  those  who  are  now  subsisting  on  parochial 
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relief.    The  Writer  calculates  that  the  sum  of  <£200  adyanoed 
to   each   family,  will  enable  them  to  acquire  prosperous  settle* 
ments  in   two   years,  and    within  ten  years  to  repay  the  ad«- 
vances.     On  the  accuracy  of  his  calculations  and  the  impar- 
tiality of  his  representations,  persons  interested  in  the  subject 
Dirill,  of  course,  not  implicitly  depend  ;  but  they  bear  the  marks 
of  fairness.    The  phrases,  *  uoder  favourable  circumstances,* 
^  with  common  industry,'  &c.  will  suggest  the  necessity  of  some 
slight  deduction  as  an  insurance  against  unfavourable  circum- 
stances.   It  will  be  requisite  also,  that  agricultural  settlers  in 
our  distant  colonies,  should  be  secured  against  the  possibility 
of  not  finding  a  market  for  their  produce.     The  calculations 
which  take  this  trifling  circumstance  for  granted,  must  depend 
for  their  correctness  entirely  on  the  regulations  imposed  by  Go* 
.Vernment  on  the  trade  of  our  colonies.    The  existing  statutes 
'  restrain  the  Canadians  from  trying  to  obtain  a  market  and 
making  purchases  in  foreign  countries;  and  the  operation  of  tho 
Corn-laws  has  been,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  restrict 
them  from  buying  and  selling  at  all.    Hence,  it  is  the  matter  61 
complaint  at  this  moment,  that  their  surplus  wheat  is  lying  io 
their  granaries  without  the  possibility  or  obtaining  any  price, 
while  the  same  article  is  selling  at  New  York  at  a  dollar  per 
bushel.     It  will  be  in  vain  that  our  colonies  present  natural  ad- 
vantages to  the  Emigrant,  if  the  impolitic  restrictions  on  oooa- 
inerce,  and  the  general  vices  of  our  colonial  system,  counteraot 
those  advantages  so  as  to  render  a  settlement  in  the  United 
States  a  preferable  measure. 

It  does  hononr  to  the  present  Writer,  that  his  <<  Sketch*'  in* 
eludes  the  setting  apart  of  a  portion  of  the  projected  colony  for 
an  Indian  reserve, 

.  '<  It  is  felt  that  wrongs  most  unprovoked,  and  never  yet  nationaOjf 
attempted  to  be  repaired,  have  been  perpetrated  upon  them.  The 
kind  exertions  of  the  few  have  always  been  accompanied,  and  havei 
been  thwarted  by  the  more  extensive  activity  of  wrong  policies  in 
governments,  or  by  brutal  selfishness  in  individuals  r  and  so»  till  now, 
Uie  rightful  owners  of  a  deserted  soil  have  been  crushed ;  the  well* 
meaning  amongst  us  considering  their  case  as  hopeless,  the  crafty 
pretending  it  to  be  30.* 

*  The  executive  government  of  the  United  States  appears  to  be 
taking  steps  towards  an  important  revolution  with  respect  to  the  In- 
dians of  North  America;  and  it  may  be  found  necessary  by  the 
British  authorities,  to  reconsider  the  principles  upon  which  our  own 
intercourse  wiUi  them  has  been  hitherto  conducted.  The  onl^  way 
in  which  their  cause  can  be  connected  with  the  present  Sketchy  is  that 
a  portion  of  the  projected  colony  may  be  set  apart  for  an  Indian  re- 
serve. This  may  be  thought  right  even  if  a  title  no  longer  exists  b 
any  tribe,  as  is  probably  true,  to  the  lands  now  about  to  be  settled  ; 
it  may  prove  good  policyi  and  a  wise  benevolence,  to  hold  out  to  wan- 
derers a  link  of  connection  with  humanized  society.    The  suggestion 
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is  oMide  after  aome  oonBideration ;   and  the  neoeasary   deUUa  of 
man^jemeBty  are  neither  many  nor  complicated.    Tl)e  policy  of  Eng- 
land haSy  with  same  exceptions,  been  to  add  her  conquests  to  herself 
iniegraUy^  and  no  goqd  reason  can  be  given  against  many  of  the  I^ 
dians  in  Canada  beoomiog  gradually  integral  portions  and  members  of 
the  British  .community.     It  is  in  form  only  that  they  can  be  said  to  be 
fadependent  nations.    This  suggested  reserve  of  a  place  of  national 
hospitality,  has  reference  to  the  forming  of  a  connectfon  betweep  In-' 
dians  in  Upper  Canada  and  ourselves,  as  fellow  subjects  of  the  same 
government.    That  something  of  this  kind  ought  to  be  attempted,  no* 
ma^  of  right  feeling  will  deny  ;  and  that  the  Indians  themselves  are 
thoroughly  incapable  of  being  worked  upon  by  these  principles  of 
^atment,  no  man  acquainted  with  their  history,  can  venture  to  assarts  • 
It'is  the  omior,  and  not  the  man,  who  says  that  under  all  circumstooces' 
uncivilised  tribes  will  meet  the  nations  of  Europe  with  hostiUty,  tft- 
jectinff  even  friendship  prior  to  any  experience  of  our  good  or  bad 
qi]ia)i|;ies.    The  fact  is  not  so ;  it  is  true  that  bands  of  qunters  will  not 
suddenly  become  sowers  of  corn,  and  be  confined  to  narrow  districts, 
and  to  close  mechanical  occupations,  but  the  numerous  intermediate 
steps  between  highly  cultivated  society,  and  wild  habits,  have  been 
taken  by  great  numbers  of  American  Indians  most  rapidly.    In  the 
small  island  of  Nantucket,  alone,  in  New  England,  there  were  in  1790,' 
eight  hundred  Christian  communicants  of  these  people,  in  three  con- 
gregations. '  Gospels  and  grammars  were  printed  m  their  language, 
and  domestic  implements  of  all  kinds  were  prepared  in  their  then  fixe4 
villages,  for  sale  to  the  European  settlers.    It  is  probable  that  an 
uniform  adherence  to  just  principles  towards  them,  would  have  changed 
OBtirely  the  nodds  of  life  of  these  noble  people.    They  who  are  in  con- 
tact with  ua,  know  now  thoroughly,  and  they  feel  acutely  the  evils  of 
their iiraaant forlorn  condition;  but  no  hand  protects  theip  from  the 
iB^afiiSm  a944i|i#paring  superiority  of  those  whose  immediate  interests^ 
their'own  worst  indulgences  promote. 

*  The  subpaission  of  a  lunatic  to  the  fixed  countenance  of  his  keeper' 
la  not  more  decided  than  that  of  a  home  Indian  to  some  of  their  con- 
nections amongst  the  whites.  That  the  relation  should  exist  in  this 
fcharacter,  needs  only  be  stated  to  be  abhorred.  The  presentimeni 
they  have  of  the  extinction  of  their  race,  is  very  melancholy.  It  was 
but  lately,  that  the  chief  of  a  small  tribe  near  the  Rice  Lake,  said  to  an 
iBuropean  isettler,  **  You  will  soon  drive  us  away,  but  when  a  solitary 
CBxicfe  somethnes  passes  by  your  dwelling,  do  not  forget  that  the  owner 
fdways  received  you  at  his  with  welcome.'' 

'  ^  iftheprincipleson  which  William  Penn  acted  had  prevailed ;  or 
if  Franklin's  advice  to  **  treat  the  Indians  with  justice  always,  and 
fottietlmes  with  kindness,",  had  been  generally  attended  to,  fewer 
fiuropean  individuals  might  have  enriched  themselves  in  America,  but 
the  nations  of  Europe  wouTd  have  been  less  responsible  than  they  noir 
pre  fqr  the  permission  of  much  crime.*    pp.21 — 25. 
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pUB  poem  whicb  gives  its  title  to  this  yolume,  is  in  wbfit 
*-  it  hifi  become  usual  to  call  the  Whutlecraft  style;  % 
tyle  iaiitateil  {jrom  the  serio-comic  romance- writers  of  Italy, 
nd  bearing  all  the  marks  of  its  exotic  oharacter.  Mr.  Frere 
\\A  Lord  ByroBy  themselyes  more  foreigners  than  English- 
len,  ha^e  miseinployed  their  splendid  talents  in  the  atteinpjt , 
9  natnraliie  it  in  our  language.  They  have  succeeded  in 
taking  it  fashionable  for  tlie  present,  but  it  will  share  the  fate  . 
f  other  imported  fashions  which  have  not  nature  and  good . 
ensei  os  tbeir  basis.  John  Bull  is  naturally  grave :  be  can . 
idulge  now  and  then  iu  a  broad — perhaps  an  obstreperoHS 
lugb,  but  bis  features  soon  resume  their  serious  air ;  ^nd  AO- 
liing  is  naturally  more  abhorrent  to  him  than  the  eternal  simper . 
r  the  sardonic  grin  which  is  to  be  seen  on  the  countenances  of 
ume  of  his  neighbours.  Mr.  Bull  has  the  repvitation  of  loving 
good  joke,  and  of  not  being  over-scrupulous  on  the  score  of 
l^licacy  in  his  amusements ;  the  broader  the  farce  the  better-?— 
ralstaff,  Hudibras,  and  the  heroes  of  SmoUet  to  wit.  But  (ha^^ 
te  has  not  been  accustomed  to  laugh  at  every  thing.  I|e  b^s 
Jnd-hearted  tears  to  shed  for  liu\nan  suffering,  an^d  do^  1U)ii 
iQderstand  bow  broken  vows,  and  broken  hearts,  and  proQinte 
u-inciple^  wd  eternal  misery  can  be  made  a  subject  for  dro^kry.* 
rii?  Parisian  ^ang-Jroid — he  cannot  well  pronounce  the  word, 
|ad  thanks  God  he  has  no  synonyme  for  it  in  bis  native  topgue. 
He  does  not  like,  and  we  trust  never  will  like,  to  h^ve  hisX^ 
celings,  his  most  ennobling  sentiments,  his  religio.us  hopes  miide 
be  fue^  of  flippant  or  malignant  ridicule.  And  till  he  doeSp  ke 
rill  never  relish  the  polished  diaboli$m  of  Don  Juan. 

There  is  a  combination  of  humour  and  pathos  whlldi  is 
horoughly  English  ;  or,  when  we  think  of  Goldsmith,  who 
ias  so  perfectly  exemplified  it,  we  ought  rather  to  say  thoroughly 
rish.  The  humour  of  Burns,  however,  is  not  less  ohaste  and 
tatnral.  Cowper  is  playful  rather  than  eomic.  Pope*s  is  Ike 
^erfeotibB  of  wit.  Swift  has  coarse  but  genaine  humour.  BttI 
^  Fielding,  SmoUet,  and  Sterne,  we  have  the  most  oharaoto* 
istic  displays  of  true  English  humour,  mixed  iip,  however,, 
vith  less  innocent  ingredients.  The  cold-blooded  iace^ousness 
tf  the  Author  of  Don  Juan  is  in  perfect  contrast  with  aU  these 
sriotts  styles,  and  thougli  less  coarse  and  broad,  is,  in  fiu>i,  ihf 
nore  licentious  than  that  of  the  most  exceptionable  of  our  ^omie 
writers.  Colman  and  Peter  Pindar  are  more  profane  in  Aeir 
inguage,  but  not  in  their  spirit.  Smollet  and  Swift  have  gone 
^measurably  greater  lengths  in  nastiness  ;  but  the  tendency  of 
•<ord  Byron's  anonymous  poetry  is  to  inflict  a  still  more  deep  and 
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deadly  taint  on  the  imag^ination.  Their  descriptions  only  quidt- 
en  the  pulse  and  pollute  the  roeinory  \  his  are  adapted  to  harden 
the  heart. 

In  our  review  of  Mazeppa,*  we  adverted  to  the  first  portioe 
of  the  poem  to  which  we  now  allude.  A  third  and  fourth  part 
have  since  appeared,  of  which,  for  similar  reasons,  we  shall  de- 
cline to  take  any  further  notice,  considering  it  as  very  qoo- 
tionable  policy  to  expatiate,  even  in  terms  of  condeainatioo, 
on  that  which  allures  by  its  genius,  as  much  as  it  offends  by  iu 
impiety.  It  is  next  to  impossible  to  read  the  worst  productioos 
of  Lord  Byron  without  admiration  of  his  talents  ;  and  the  ad- 
miration so  extorted  from  us,  is  an  unwliolesome  feeling.  Ad- 
miration is  a  complacent  sentiment,  and  such  a  sentimenC  ia- 
dulged  in  such  a  reference,  is  a  concession  to  vice. 

The  present  Writer  would,  probably,  not  court  a  cotDpariaon 
with  Lord  Byron,  on  the  score  of  poetical  talent,  and  be  mtv 
justly  claim  not  to  share  in  his  condemnation.  *'  Rouge  et  Noir"" 
is  one  of  the  most  unexceptionable  poems  of  the  style  we  have 
seen,  and  it  contains  some  very  spirited  passages.  Humour  is 
not  the  Author's  forte,  nor  is  his  wit  always  of  the  best  kind  ; 
but  he  can  be  both  playful  and  pathetic.  The  subject,  indeed, 
is  full  of  horrid  interest — the  Gaming-table.  We  give  the  Au- 
thor's own  account  of  the  poem. 

<  The  following  trifle  was  written  in  the  midst  of  the  disripatd 
scenes  which  it  attempts  rather  to  sketch  than  to  describe :  inagi- 
nation  has  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  for  almost  every  circumstaiice 
alluded  to  was  witnessed  :  and  every  scene  introduced,  copied  and 
coloured  firom  life.  Should  it  prove  fortunate  enough  to  a&rd  balT 
an  hour's  amusement  to  such  as  are  in  no  danger  of  iofectkm  fros 
the  spirit  of  play  which  constitutes  the  epidemic  of  a  Parisian  atmo- 
sphere ;  or  act  as  a  preventive  against  the  disease,  in  one  <:a8e  out  of 
a  hundred,  with  such  as  are  in  the  way  of  contagion,  it  will  be  more 
than  is  expected,  and  all  that  is  desired  by  the  Author.' 

In  Paris,  the  Rouge  et  Noir  tables  are  stated  to  rifle  Use  pub- 
lic to  the  amount  of  12,000,000  francs  per  annum,  of  which  two 
thirds  are  *  paid  to  the  government  for  its  recognition  I*  This  h 
worse  than  Mr.  V'ansittart's  Lottery  schemes,  or  the  nle-bouse 
and  spirit  system,  which  makes  the  drunkenness  of  the  lower 
orders  so  important  an  article  of  our  ways  and  means. 

'  If  then,'  adds  the  Author,  *  the  Parisian  AdmnishraHom^  as  tbe 
proprietors  are  designated,  can  pay  a  direct  tax  of  8,000,MO  firaocs, 
independent  of  the  expenses  of  their  several  establishments,  an^ 
make  fortunes  beside— 4o  what  must  the  unincumbered  profits  of  the 
London  Admnisiration  amount  ?  For  it  will  be  necessary  to  apprise 
but  few,  that  Rouge  et  Noir  has  found  its  way  to  England ;  or  tbt 
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Pall  Mall  18  bardly  surpassed  by  the  Palais  Uoyal  itself  in  the  num- 
ber of  its  MaUons  dejeu^ 

Tbq  first  two  or  three  pages  of  tlie  poem  have  an  unpromising 
Jlatneu^  which  is  not  at  all  relieved  by  the  unmeaning  vul<|;;arism 
in  tlie  fourth  line  of  (he  first  stanza.  Canto  I.  is  an  attempt  to 
explain  the  game, — not  a  very  successful  one ;  and  the  reader  is 
almost  tempted  to  think  the  Poet  speaks  reason  when  he  says : 

*  I  wish  I'd  left  this  measure  to  such  hands  as 
Frere»  Byron,  Barry  Cornwall — faith  I  do  ! 
'Twas  certainly,  when  I  began  these  stanzas, 
My  purpose  to  describe  the  Game;   but,   to 
Speak  truth,  this  '*  old  ottava  rima"  grand  as 
It  may  be  thought,  is  like  a  tight  new  shoe. 
Which  pinches  me  so  sore  at  every  motion, 
That  I  shall  not  attempt  it,  I've  a  notion.' 

Canto  II.  introduces  us  to  the  Palais  Royal. 

'  It  is  a  focus  where  each  principle 

Of  thought  and  act  concentrate  to  a  spot ; 

Where  gold  is  most  omnipotent,  and  will 

Buy  love  or  lace — there's  nothing  can't  be  bought ; 

A  world  in  miniature,  where  equal  skill 

Is  taught  in  sin  and  science— ^o^/i  are  taught ! 

With  dancing,  fencing,  metaphysics,  cheating. 

And  other  things  which  don't  abide  repeating. 

'  It  is  the  heart  of  Paris,  and  impels 

Warm  poison  thro'  her  wanton  arteries ; 

The  honeycomb  of  vice,  whose  thousand  celb 

Pour  forth  the  buzzing  multitude  one  ^ces: 

Loose  trowser'd  beaux,  and  looser-moraPd  belles; 

With  ancient  quizzes  underneath  the  trees 

Reading  the  daily  journals,  or  conversing; 

And,  here  and  there,  a  black-eyed  Grisette  nursing. 

*  Here  new-come  £nglish  ladies  flock  to  stare 
At  all  the  wonders  with  their  sleepy  faces: 
I'm  often  lead  to  think,  I  do  declare. 

The  ugliest  come  on  purpose  to  disgrace  us: 
Their  clothes  toss'd  on  with  pitchforks  as  it  were; 
And  marchkig  more  like > grenadiers  than  graces; 
Whilst  Paris  dames,  who  don't  approve  their  fadiion. 
Survey  them  with  satirical  compassion. 

*  But,  now  and  then,  a  form  goes  gliding  by 
Such  as  might  hover  round  a  poet's  dream; 
The  cheek  of  rose,  the  large,  the  laughing  eye. 
As  blue  as  heaven-heaven  in  its  beam! 

Lips  that  were  made  to  smile,  and  make  us  sigh— - 
And  limbs — ^but  ihese  might  lead  me  from  my  theme ; 
In  short,  near  such  the  French  look  sometimes  sooty. 
And  Britain  is  again  my  land  of  beauty. 


*  And,  though  our  co\inliym6n  df ess .  wefi  hi  ^tsfe 
Some  naturally  lead  us  to  suppose  '^  ."'  .  ^V^7^^ 
(With  faces  that  might  compliment  a  funeralT^  '"^  *^ 
They  Qpme  td  Piris  to  wear  otit  ol4'doili«:-  ^V.^^  .0  ' 
The  drives  mfeht  foe  led  to  think -dit  wkfinvmi^z  «oHW 
As  shabby  as  themselves^  to  fudge  bf^Ms^^^-  "^ma^  b«V^ 
Some  sport  outrageous  fasftions  olH  dfofcMO— >  *'<  ?««^>I  h^rA 
<^  Lax  iii  their  gaitefs,  laxer  fii  dteif  gdtf^"     -nr^a*  -^HT 

*  But  5/U&Z  sometimes  exports  a  dandJ^*oViSr— f**'^'**'^* 
Or,  in  more  modem  phrase,  an  ex^gf^liftey'y  jT^^^"  *^*. 
(Being  delicate  they  aWays  cross  By  ttei^'J'**'*^^^''*^  **^ 
To  shew  us  exiles  hotr  a  coat  should  fit.    ■    *  •   •  'I-^i/o/'k-I  * 
Now  don't  mistake,  or  think  I  tA^H  to't;bv«r'f  xuMi  l-  A 
This  cast  with  ridicule — O  fer  from  it  J  *  -"^'^  ^"^5 '' 
Pm  told  they're*  lady-like  a)id  hafml«ss  tri^Mttfe^'  tm  lid 
With  somedung  of  hermaphr6diti^  UMafi^J'     -     r  ynst\,^  \ 

From  the  description  of  Frescati  in  Cauta  tll«,  ij^^^mff^^yrilK 
following  stanzas  to  complete  the  groupe.  ;  ^^  ."^^tM  ;,  • 

<  And  here  Fve  marked  a  sorr  of  noti«d06oripfl— ^t'^    *  ' 
Half  clown,  half  dandy  >— but  the  Cheajande  ho^     -l  t 
Betray'd  the  cruel  secret,  tho'  equipped  :'Hi 
Tout  ^  la  mode  Frangake  from  toe  t«  top !       '     ^^   L 
A  metamorphosed  coekaey)  who  had  slipped          ^'  mH' 
His  ffirtfas;  bM  hamg  from  the  shipwreeked  4mI|^'  %)^v'''1 
Savea  something,  strikes  his  creditom  with  wendef^^J^  ^  « '^' 
By  turning  petit  maiitre  and  French  j^der.          •  '««<..    / 

<  And  80E*e  rhBkt  magic  fbnones,  playiAg  'tiius     /  i  u'     ^ 
At  blindman^s  buff  with  hazard  in  Uie  stmfe  9         3  «I  *c:u  .  I 
And,  if  they  do,  they  keep  a  pretty  fuc 
Take  consequential  airs,  an  Opera  box^ 
With  other  things  too  tedious  to  discuss; 
The  pity  is,  inveterate  nature  baulks 
Their  aim;  becauae  it  follows  not  that  when 
Men  grow  in  wealth  they  must  grow  gentlemen* 

<  Oh  no !  for  tho'.  like  Esop's  firog  they  swell 
To  emulate  dur  iiuUs  of  high  degree^  r  t>' 
Ay  sometimes  till  they  burst,  they  saight  as  weH  .,  ,.  / 
Attempt  to  fuenoh  the  sun,  or  drain  me  sea:        ,<• 
The  thing's  unpossible  $  for  let  me  tell 
Them -plunly,  the  distioction  seems  to  be      ■ 
As  wide  between  oar  *«  e^f uisitas" . «nA  th^se ,  .  /.««•. 
As  'tween  a  tack  of  guineas.  ae4  inif^eff*  ,           i<,*'i;.» 

<  The  camp  mfty  have  it'b  fiiYnte,  tte  coUrtiUl'^lBf^^'**'- 

The  theatre  it's  Wit,  the  board  it's  loiAh'^ ni 

But  thereat  a  calib,  a  quiet  *haven,'  mhi&tk  .''•>  f..^ 

BU99  flies  for  sheltdr-^the  dome^i^  heartttl  .  '      lU^^ 
If  this  be  comfoifttoss,  if  ttds'be  dfeai^*  '  •'        ^«H .» »:• 
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tt  seeds  not  hepe  to  find  a  haunt  on  eerth : 
Elaawhere  we  mav  be  careleBa,  gavi  .caressed— 
Bat  here,  and  only  here,  we  can  be  UettP 

*  0«  ienselen,  loullesi*  worse  than  bdh  were  he 
Wlio,  lighting  all  the  heart  should  hoard  wilh  pride, 
Could  waste  his  nights  in  losel  revelry. 
And  leare  his  bosom's  partner  to  abide 
The  aaffdsh  women  feei,  who  love,  and  see 
Thcmsenres  deserted,  and  their  hopes  destroyed  :— 
Some  doating  one,  perhaps,  who  hides  her  tears» 
And  stroggm  at  a  smile  when  he  appears ! 

'  Enough  1  Frescati  is  my  subject  now; 
And  many  pass  their  night  beneath  its  dome. 
Who  leave  none  smcA  to  sorrow  o'er  the  vow 
That  binds  them  to  a  libertine;  but  roam 
Because,  (and  'tis  some  cause,  we.  must  allow,) 
Altbo'  Uiey  have  a  Aoiice,  they've  not  a  home ; 
Exchanging  frowns  and  yawns— connubial  blisses  I 
For  music,  feasting,  dancing,  smiles,  and  kisses. 

'  So,  what  with  gaming,  taking  ice,  and  billing, 
Discussions  on  the  charter  or  a  feather, 
Lounging  on  sofiu,  waltsing  or  quadrilfing. 
With  casual  observations  on  the  weather — 
*<  The  winter  here  I  think  is  vastly  chilling"-* 
Poles,  Turks,  and  Persians-— ell  the  world  together,— 
Thejr  keep  it  gayly  up,  the  pillow  scorning. 
At  least  till  six  or  seven  in  the  morning.' 

Canto  IV.,  '  the  Salon,^  describes  ttie  gambliog  table.    We 
'n  back  to  the  first  Canto  for  a  striking  pictnre« 

'  Nay,  desperate  Want  itself  comes  here  to  game, 

Altho'  the  turning  of  a  card  may  be 

As  death :  look  on  him !  woman's  grief  were  tame 

Beside  that  speechless  stare  of  agony. 

The  vilest  passions  which  the  heart  mflame 

Run  riot  in  their  brute  ferocity; 

And  joy  and  anguish  wear  the  ruffian  die. 

With  all  to  wound  the  ear,  and  shock  the  eye. 

'  And  oft,  a  looker  on  the  scene  alone, 
(For,  tho'  you  smile  in  doubt,  'tis  not  less  true,) 
My  heart  hath  quailed  to  hear  that  horrid  tone, 
Half  st^h,  half  sob— the  deep  breath'd  «<  SacrS  Dieu  /" 
Burst  mm  a  luckless  wretch  with  eye  of  stone. 
Convulsive  cheek,  and  lips  of  death's  own  hue; 
Throbbed  as  he  broke  away,  to  madness  wrought. 
Perhaps— 4mt  fancy  shudders  at  the  thought  I 

*  Yet,  whoso  visited  the  Morgue  next  mom, 
Had  found,  it  might  be,  from  the  Seine's  didl  tide 
Already  dragged,  a  sight  that  well  might  warn— • 

.  Stretdied  onliis  back,  tlia  ghastly  suicide ! 
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His  eye  uncloiedi  fait  garments, '.sttf  oed  ^mi  lav»«  -.  \     . 
Hung  from  the  drear  and  dripping  wdly  to  guide  < 
Some  idle  glance ;  perhapSi^  to  fix  upon 
The  cold  stark  features  of  a  sire  or  son  l' 

The  foHo^ing  portraits  are,  wetdoubtnot,  frotrittie^lifir. 

*  Pve  met  originals,  however  *•— - 
Among  the  rest  a  man  of  parchment  lip» 
And  eye  so  froxen  that  it  made  one  shiver : 
Butt  if  fL  cold  sardoiiic  smile  should  slip 
Athwart  his  features  with  convulnve  auiyer» 
'Twas  strangled,  like  a  goblin,,  at  its  birth, 
And  seemM  the  very  antipode  to  mirth. 

<  Nor  moved  those  vampire  features,  save,  percbanoe, 
When  some  estaled  prodigal  unrolled 
The  sheaf  of  Ai&te  which  he  eyed  askance. 
Or  rashly  piled  the  stake  of  minted  gold  ; 
But  then  nia  sunk  sepulchral  eye  wodd  danoe 
Delighted*  just  ia  if  it  soothed  the  did 
Transgressor's  spleen,  beholding  Buch  an  one 
Undo  himself,  as  he  had  beep  undone. 

'  Such  is  the  blighted  slave  whose  life  hath  passed. 

Heartless  and  hardened,  in  this  atmoq>here : 

A  being  by  his  denion-passion  cast. 

Like  CUn,  finom  seoial  haunts  and  idl  that^a  dear;-    . ' 

Without  one  human  feeling  to  the  last. 

Beyond  that  avarice  which  drags  him  faeie ;      .      . 

TiU,  like  a  bar  consumed  by  inwawl  rust* 

The  heart,  before  the  frame,  is  turn'd  to  dust. 

*  To  such  a  close  the  gamester's  progress  Ieads-7-  . 
Rank,  fefellng,  wealth,'  and  reputation  gone ; 

And  Fortune  seldom  favours  nim  who  needs—- 
O  no  !  the  fi(^b>  the  fool,  the  knave  hath  won ;        * 
But  he  whose  heart  at  every  venture  bleeds. 
Who  plays  for  life  and  death,  departs — undone ! 
As  if  some  scoffing  devil  mounted  guard. 
Lest  chance  itself  should  turn  one  winning  card. 

*  Behold  yon  stripling — howsoe'er  he  stakes. 
Dame  Fortune  veers  obseiquiouF  to  his  whim  s 
Kay,  older  sinners  take  the  side  he  takes. 
And  absolutely  win  by  fotlowhig  him  : 

Note  the  triumphant  smile  with  which  he  shakes 
The  rattling  ivory!  whilst  his  eye-balls  swim 
Like  one  in  love  or  liquor,  wild  and  warm* 
And  quite  resolved  to  take  the  fates  by  storm  V 

*  Now  mark  his  mid  aged  neighbour— foiled  and 
Some  unexpected  turn  is  sure  to  roar 
Each  hope  of  winning  when  it  flatters  roost^ 
As  if  mischance  had  siiioic  him  with  bbr  star!  .  . 
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I  Bom  to>esttles  a  tklc>  fl;^w  hath^ost^ 
Forced  mm  his  own  good  hall  to  waader  far— 
A  trembling  hand  tlie  latest  stake  hath  spread,    . 
And  morn  may  hear  his  infants  cry  fi>r  bread.' 

Jbe  last  line  oftbis  Canto,  wbidi  closes  a  ssita&Ie  apostrophe 

lie  *  accursed  game^  with  a  foot's  lacigtly  Is  an  iiistaiiee  of  tlie 

kclied  taste  into  which  a  wrileris  in  louaiDent  danger  of  being 

|ayed  by  ahning  atthe-smo-cofnic. 

antes  V.  and  VI.  areeatkled  The  Sharper,  aadftieGoil- 

e.     Tliey  contain  some  very  graphical  sketrfies,  and  some 

serviceable  bints  tb  those  who  are  designing  a  trip  to  Paris. 

*  — *tis  a  wild-goose  chace 
For  those  who  conteiiiplate  economising* 
To  post  towards  Paris — quite  as  well  repair 
To  Fetter-lane  in  search  of.  country,  air. 

4 

*  Avoid  it!    if  for  nothing  but  to  shun 
This  all-involving  Bnake»  this  Rotige  et  Jfoir,  , 
Which,  fell  as  those  that  folded  Laocopn,. 
Strangles  the  firmest  resolution;  (br 

I  cannt  just  now  recall  a  single  one 
Who  had  the  means  to  play,  and  did  not;  not 
Five  who  escaped  its  gnpe  before  they  knew     ^ 
The  odds  'tween  tans  souci  and  sans  six  sous* 

Oo  the  whole,  we  shall  be  well  pleased  with  some  piore  sketches 
rom  the  same  hand,  provided  he  wilt  laugh  only  in  the  right 
ilace,  and  weed  his  wit  of  vulgarisms. 

The  Miscclhneous  Poems  are  aU  of  them  degaat,  and  bear 
narks  of  an  accomplished  rokKi.  Some  of  tfaem  mi^ht  have 
ilambered  in  the  portfolio^  withowt  rettdetlag  the  volume  less 
'aluable  ;  but  these,  probably^  reooiameaded  tb^msetves  to  the 
luthor  by  the  recollections  oeaneoted  with  them.  There  are 
ibundant  indications  of  taste  and  feeling  in  bis  poeify,  and  in 
uch  cases  we  are  not  fastidioes  critics.  We  shatl  Inake  room 
or  the  poem  that  has  most  pleased  us. 

*  To  an  Infant. 

*  When  cherub  smiles  give  place 

To  full  and  flowing  tears. 
My  Infant!    in  ihy  lace 

I  see  the  cliart  of  years : 
Each  smile  A  joy  bestow  in^^ 
Each  tear  a  grief  foreshewing. 

'  But,  young  one!  it  appears. 

They  difer  in  amount; 
One  roinate  tells  more  tears 

Than  a  day  of  smiles  can  count. 
How  maay  clouds  we  gaze  on 
For  one  the  Iris  plays  on  * 
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■  ■ 

*  J3v  day  ilie  ftunbcoBi  glows* 

But  800D  iu  rays  nm^  set ;    :      -         ^      '  ^ 
Thto*  morn  and  midnight  flows 

The  sobbing  rivulet. 
Thus  joy  a  while  keeps  glowing, . 
But  grief  ibr  ever  flowing. 

'  My  cup  of  hope  is  quaffed. 

Yet  this  ril  hope  for  thee^ 
Be  Uiou  the  green  young  graft  ^     ^% 

Upon  the  leafless  tree ; 
And  hopes  'twere  vain  to  nourish. 
Be  found  in  thee  to  flourish. 

*  Thy  years  a  halcyon  train 
Of  blessings  smifinjg  round ; 

That  bliss  I  sought  m  vain 

To  find— by  thee  be  found: 
May  love  and  friendship  bless  thee. 
Nor  woe  nor  want  oppress  thee/ 

<  Tho'  others'  emblem  be 
The  deadly  cypress  shade. 

Be  diine  the  citron  tree 

That  knows  not  how  to  fieule ; 
But  through  each  change  of  weather. 
Bears  fruit  and  flowers  together. 

'  Thy  childhood  be  as  gay 

As  spring.tide  just  b^gun ; 
Thy  youth  a  bright  May  day. 

And  ardent  as  its  sun; 
Thy  prime,  midsummer— sweeping 
O'er  harvests  ripe  and  reaping. 

<  Nor  let  thy  sun's  decline 

One  noble  thoueht  assuage ; 
But  rather,  like  old  wine. 

Grow  generous  with  age. 
Thro*  life  thy  soul  be  chainless. 
In  death  thy  name  be  stainless. 

■ 

<  And  when  he  who  writes  this  verse. 

Shall  smile  not  nor  repine. 
Be  thou  beside  his  hearse- 
He  could  not  look  on  thine! 
And,  when  thy  shroud  is  o'er  thee. 
May  a  son  or  thine  deplore  thee.'    pp.  104—7. 
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Art.  XI,  A  Medical  Guide  to  ih  Chdiei^ham  Wkterif  ooAUining  Ob« 
aervations  on  tfieir  Mature  and  l^r^pi^nier ;  the.  Diseases  in  which 
they  are  beneficial  or  hurtful ;  with  the  Rules  to  \>e  observed  during 
their  Use.  By  William  Gibney,  M.D.  Graduate  of  the  University 
of  Edinburgh ;  Member  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society;  one  of  the 
Physicians  to  the  Cheltenham  Dispensary,  &c.  l2mo.  pp.  162. 
Pirice  4s.  6d.  London,  1821.  ! 

PUBLICATIONS  of  this  nature  hATe  been^so  often  made  the 
vehicles  of  disgusting  egotism  and  sheer  quackery,  that  it  is 
ivith  no  small  degree  of  pleasure  we  are  able  to  present  to  our 
readers  so  unassuming,  impartial^  and  respectable  a  work  as  that 
before  us.  The  Author  has  not  attempted  to  shew  us  that  the 
Cheltenham  waters  will  do  every  ihmg,  but  be  shews  that, 
under  suitable  management,  they  will  do  much ;  and  points  out, 
with  considerable  perspicuity  and  coAcisenesSi  those  maladies, 
and  the  peculiar  stages  of  such  maladies,  as  are  likely  to  be 
benefited  by  their  administration.  And,  with  not  less  candour, 
the  Author  states  explicitly,  the  principal  forms  of  disease  in 
nvbich  the  waters  would  be  either  useless  or  positively  injurious. 
We  are  disposed  to  recommend  this  little  work  pot  only  to  our 
general  readers,  but  to  Dr.  Gibney^s  brethren  itf  the  profession, 
as  furnishing  an  aocurate  view  of  the  cases  wbiob  might  be  ad- 
vantageously removed  to  Cheltenham  ;  to  which  place,  we  are 
persuaded,  many  patients  are  sent  without  any  su0i  distinct  ideas 
of  the  properties  of  the,  waters,  or  any  such  definite  directions  for 
their  use,  as  every  practitioner  ought  to  possess,  and  every  pa- 
tient to  receive. 

Dr.  Gibney  is  fuUy  aware  that  the  change  of  scene  and  of 
habits  which  accompanies  a  residence  at  Ctieitenham,  has  a  very 
important  share  in  prodaeing  its  salutary  effects;  abd  yet,  perhaps, 
ibe  Doctor  may  be  unconsciously  incluied  to  expect  more  from 
the  waters  themselves  than  persons  at  a  diailaftde,  and  without 
bis  natural  predilections,  would  be  apt  to  maticApate*  But  the 
character  or  integrity  is  so  prominently  sUmipeli  on  the  present 
tvork,  that  even  should  the  merits  of  the  Cheltenham  waters 
bave  been  extolled  to  the  very  extent^  or  even' Somewhat  beyond 
their  ne  plui  ultra,  we  feel  persuaded  that  th^  statement  is 
Ibunded  on  decided  conviction. 

In  treating  of  the  cutaneoua  affeciion$  which  indicate,  or 
contra*indicate,  the  use  of  the  waters,  the  Author  employs  the 
vague  term  herpetic  with  less  precision  than  we  could  wish. 
The  genus  herpee  having  been  distinctly  included  in  the  order  of 
VendeSf  by  the  incomparable  Willan  and  his  indefatigable  co- 
su^utor,  it  is  particularly  desirable  to  avoid,  even  in  popular 
language,  any  expressions  which  may  serve  to  perpetuate  an  in- 
distinct nomenclature  of  Disease,  we  would,  indeed,  suggest 
to  the  Author,  in  the  event  of  a  second  edition^  the  propriety  of 
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defining  r«tber  mo^e  exactly  the  charactera  ot  some  other  r^W 
tM»eoii9  oonplaiata  to  which  he  alludes.  The  esLchait^e^  alsa, 
of  such  words  as  tsdema,  iiiiopathic,  strumous,  synoVial,  8&c. 
ft  simple  Eii|!^ltsh  terms,  or  the  addition  of  short  noteg  by  way 
dF  explanation y  would  render  the  work  still  more  intelligiblit  lo 
MMd  readers.  It  is  but  justice,  however,  to  add,  tUat  Dr. 
Gibney  has  usually  expressed  himself  with  great  simplicity,  and 
hair  ethtebtfy  endeavoured  to  avoid  the  techtiicalilies  of  tbe 
ai^tenee. 

i*  ^  Pii  ■         ■  •  ■  III  ■     ■■ 

AtL  XIU  The  Design  of  the  Death  of  Christ  Explained  s  and  m 
Influenoe  in  constraining  Christians  to  **  live  to  him  who  died  for 

'  *<  th^.'*  enforced :  m  a  Sermon.  By  William  Ward,  Serampore. 
^Q.    Price  Is.  6d.    London.     1820. 

itjfcrfiS  must  not  pass  over  this  very  striking  Sermon.  Having, 
^^  however,  noticed  so  much  at  large  the  Author^s  Farewell 
JUetterS|  to  which  this  Discourse  would  form  an  admirable  a])- 
peiidix,  we  aball  content  ourselves  with  stating  that,  by  its  un* 
affected  eloquence,  not  less  than  by  its  momentous  topic,  it  re- 
oommends  itself  most  powerfully  to  the  classes  to  which  it  is  es; 
pecially  addressed  ;  ^  to  parents  and  beads  of  families,  to  San« 
*  ilay*aohool  teachers,  and  U>  the  jiaators  and  members  of  Chrfa^* 
'  tian  Societies  formed  on  tlie  independent  plan,  throughout 
<  Ghreat  Britain.'  The  concluding  passage  wduld  amply  justify 
language  of  alill  higher  enooouum.  We  most  e^raesCIy  r«o^'ii^ 
mend  it  to  the  perusal  of  our  readers. 

'  '^  W6  need  not  enter  into  the  prboft,  that  a  life  founded  on  princtfdet 
sd  mean  and  selfish  must  end  In  disappointment.  The  fact  is,  no  man  will 
hmm  iwiap  found  too  cunning  for  God: «'  whsttoever  a  man  soweth,  that 
sballiie  reap."  Men,  all  osen,  will  be  fov  ever  and  ever  what  they  wevi 
Ihroagh  life.  Not  a  gmia  of  the  seed  sown  in  time,  butwhat  wJU  bear 
in  time  and  ^n»ugh  aternity  iu  own  fruit.  The  tree  whiehtlmu  now 
l^aptest,  O  imn^QTtal,  of  its  fruit  shalt  thou  partake  forever.  Nothing 
which  now  obtains  a  seat  in  thy,  heart,  or  becomes  an  overt  ad.  can  be 
isdifferent,  since  it  must  and  will  live  for  ever.  By  the  merits  of  G)in«i 
believers  will  attain  to  life  eternal,  but  the  history  of  that  life  etemal 
will  bear  th^  motto,  *'  Whatsoever  a  man  soweth — that-^that  shall 
he  reap."  **  One  star  difiereth  from  another  star  in  glory,  so  also  m 
tlie  resurrection  of  the  dead.*'  And  thus  a  life  of  selfishness  invariilbly 
afids  fn  dwappohyfement  hi  some  shape  or  other.  There  is  an  rosepara- 
ble,  an  eternal  conneerioa  between  actions  and  their  fruit,  and  no  wk 
or  canning  of  men  can  dissolve  it.  '*•  He  that  soweth  epavingly  ahall 
•aap  also  sparingly,  «)d  he  that  soweth  botmtlflilhf  shall  reap  also 
hoMtifuUy/'  «<  He  thai  aoivieth  to  the  flesh,  shall  of  the  flesh  reap 
conniption,  but  he  that  aowelh  tp  the  fipirit*  shaU  oflbe  Spiris  rasf 
life  everlasting.'* 
*  But,  he  who  has  lived  to  himself  shaU  *'  arise  tp  shame  and 
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evcrlaftliog  contempt.''  *  I  set  before  tti^e  a  h^vyoritlifie^tt  gtoriowf 
.*  career  .of  Chrifttiao  beoevolence  ^  aod  my  grace  abould  biave  been 
■*  perfected  in  thy  weakness.  But  tbou  preferred^;  a  partnd  viewer 
'^  thy  own  interests,  ^nd  thou  Hvedstto  thysdf.    AbBori3lsdiir'«e<Mf^' 

*  far  engagements,  thou  raisedst  d  noble  mansion  $  then  tfrlei^ttted^ 
'  thy  family  to  the  highest  dignities,  and  the  name  of  thy  house  has' 
'  survived  the  ravages  of  centuries.  But  see-^the  wi^cid  is  ox^  4iret 
'*  Heboid  )  a  new  earth  and  a  new  heaven  I  What  share  bast  tke^in^ 
'  'tills  new  creation  ?  Is  there  one  soul  on  those  thrones-which  ^0p) 
'*  hast  instrumen tally  raised  thither  ?  Is  there  one  scene  to  the  l^eauti^/ 
'  of  which  thou  hast  contributed  I  None.  All  thy  laboura^^-T^)  t^v 
'  projects^  have  perished  in  the  great  conflagration,  and  thou  art  leu 

*  alone^  since  all  earthly  oonnections  are  dissolved,  for  ever  to  reflect' 
'  on  the  inexpressible  folly  and  turpitude  of  a  life  which  has  beeti  cent^ 

*  sumed  on, a  base  and  fruitless  effort  to  make  self  the  object  of  adofar 

*  lion  aud  service,  while  the  Deity  and  all  the  creatureshave  been  made 

*  to  *<  serve  with  thy  sins."  Go,  infatuated  wretcbs  eternity  is  before 
'  thee :  a  god  for  a  moment,  a  miserable  reptile  for  ever.  Hadst  t^jji 
'  lived  to  me,  I  had  made  thee  a  **  son  ana  an  heir  of  God.**  rwA 
^  .bast  lived  tp  thyself;  thyself  ui  roies  sbaH  b»  to  thee'  the  only  object 

*  of  contemplation  amidst  the  solitudes  and  unavailing  anguisn  xk 
«  eternity  ?  *    pp.  33— 54.  ' 


—  ^f 
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Art.  XIII.  SELECT  LtTBRARY  INFORMATION;. 


-  '  In  the  pretn,  s  Second  Volaine  of 
Sketcbet-of  SermoiM,  preaohed  tooou^ 
gregations  in  various  parts  of  the  united 
kingdom,  and  on  the  European  Couti- 
naot,  furnished  \fy  their  respective  au- 
thors*    Also,  a  new  edition  of  Vol.  I. 

Mr.  David  Booth  is  preparing  for 
publication,  *'  A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  T. 
Bl  Malthas,  M.A.  F.R.S.,  relative  to 
the  Reply  (inserted  in  the  70th' Number 
pf  tfie  Edinburgh  Review)  to  Mr.  God- 
win's Inquiry  concerning  Population;** 
in  which  ti^e  errooeousness  of  the  Theo- 
ribs  Of  Mr.  Maltfaus  wilt  be  more  fully 
innstratMl* 

An  edition  of  M^ttbiae*s  Greek  Gram - 
mar,  Bbrfdged  for.  the  use  of  schools, 
translated  from  the  German,  will  be 
'ready  after  the  Christmas  vacation. 

ThrRev.  Itfark  Wilks  is  preparing  an 
£ngli»h  edition  of  the  Old  Ccveimol,  by 
Rabant  St.  Btiennv. 
.  Tbe  Rev.  H.  F.  3itfder  has  in.  the 
press.  Mental  Discipline,  or  Hints  o|i 
the  Cultivation  of  Intellectual  Babits, 
addressed  particularly  to  students  in 
'ihcoiogy,  and  young  preachers. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Gospel  Constitution, 


the  last  work  of  the  late  Rer.  Wok  ll#ir' 
Bet,  with  A  chort ACGooat  of  hif  t«(f  t»4i 
.writings,  will.89on  b«  puhlisb^  ,  / 
.  Dr.  Geo.  Darling  has  in  the  press.  |1 
Treatiw  on .  DisoMei  /of  the  jUv^«  ivwl 
on  some  or  the  affections  usually  deno* 
minated  bilious.' 

Memoirs  of  the  Celebrated  PtetMail 
composing  the  Kit  Cat  Clnhi  with  ^^ 
acQOttut  of  the  origin  of  the  «ssociatipi)» 
will  soon  appear  in  a  large  quarto  voUyne, 
illustrated  by  forty -eight  portraits  (VojA 
the  original  paintings  by  dir  GodfrejF 
Kneller.  ' 

A  new  edition  of  the  oompltte  wfvlM 
of  Demosthenes,  with  the  various. r^^- 
ings,  under  the  direction  of  Profespor 
Schaefer,  is  in  the  press,  and  will  'ttjf(^ 
pear  early  in  the  next  year,  in  s|k 
volumes,  8vo. 

Mr.  PuUen  has  heeo  engaged  fw  aooip 
time  in  ftrra^Kiog  Peslalozzi's  System 
of  Mental  Arithmetic,  and  expects  to 
publish  it  in  the  course  of  next  month.' 

The  Solutions  to  the  Cambridye  Print 
Problems,  by  Mr.  Wright  of  TfioitJT 
CollAge»  is  in  a  state  of  great  forw.^itW 
nesSf  and  will  be  published  in  the  coarse 
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of  Octo^r  term.  Mr.  Wright  is  also 
oagtgod  upon  an  edition  of  the  complete 
works  of  Sir  Isaao  Meivtoo,  which  will 
•  bo  puMished  in  parts;  the  Priocipia 
will  appear  first  with  a  selection  of  the 

best  Dotep^ 

The  BygUky  of  Taicaoy  by  Pignotti, 
iateispersed  with  occasional  Essays  oh 
the  Progress  of  Italian  Literature,  has 
been  tnunslated  by  Mr.  Browning,  and 
will  be  printed  in  the  course  of  the  winter. 

Mr.  Buchanan,  His  Majesty's  Consul 
at  New  York,  has  made  ooosidenible 
eollectioBS  during  his  soocessive  joaroies 
tbroogh  Upper  Canada,  respecting  the 
Histery  of  the  North  American  Indians, 
which  with  maAy  other  interesting  ma- 
terials and  official  documents  will  be 
shortish  presented  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Laudseer  is  preparing  for  publi- 


oatioD,  Sabean  Researebest  wfcb  plaltti 
of  sculptured  sigoels,  flse.  It  is  expect- 
ed to  appear  in  the  month  of  Febmary. 

Mr.  Joltffe  has  prepared  for  the  prsss^ 
many  additional  Letters  writtea  duitag 
his  Tour  lu  Palestine  and  the  Holy  Land, 
which    will   shortly  ap^r  Hfe  a  upw*  ■ 
edition  of  bis  Letters,  in  i  Ir  oIk  fvo.  « 

In  the  press,  and  shortly  will  bo  pub- 
lished, with  notes,  A  Key  to  the  Panii^ 
Exercises  contained  in  Liadley  Murray's 
English  Grammsr,  in  which  all  11^ 
examples  will  be  parsed  at  full  leugtli, 
and  in  the  syntactical  examples,  thb 
rules  will  be  quoted.  Intended  fcr  tbe 
use  of  all  young  persons  who  are  sUidy- 
ing  the  English  language,  bat  partio»> 
larly  for  such  as  make  use  of  tbe  de- 
servedly popular  woit  of  Mr.  Monay. 
By  J.  Harvey. 


Art.  XIV.  LIST  OF  WORKS   RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


Ainrioumut 

Antiquities  of  Ionia.  Published  by 
the  Society  of  DiletUntL  2  vols,  royal 
ioWo.  121. 12s.  boards. 

*4t*  Tlie  first  volume  is  a  second  edi* 
tioo,  with  cxmsiderable  additions;  and 
either  volame  may  be  bad  separate.' 

The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the 
Cathedral  CborOh  of  Oxford;  illustra- 
ted by  engravings;  with  biograpbioal 
anecdotes  of  the  bishops,  Ice.  By  John 
BrHton,  F.S.A.  Med.  4to.  It  4s.'  Imp. 
4to«  ^  :ds.  t»op.  roy.  folio,  41.  4s. 

BIOGSAPBY* 

Memoir?  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Howell. 
By  tbe  Rev.  Hugh  Howell,  Rector  of 
Ballf0||^,  Isle  of  Man.  12mo.  3s.  6d. 

Merooii'S  of  Miss  Mary  Ann  Burton, 
lat&of  Kehtish  Town.  iSmo.  6s. 

MISCBLLAMEOOS. 

tlic  Works  of  the  Right  Hon.  Ed- 
mQW Bltrlre,  Vol.  VII,  Containing  his 
SpftWhftt  in  Westminster  Hall  on  tbe 
Imptm^hment  of  Mr.  Hastings.  With 
an  Introduction  addressed  to  Lord  Vis- 
count Milton.  By  the  Bishop  of  Ro- 
cbeitfer.  4to.  SL  2s. 

Iiieideats  of  Childhood.  With  fmn- 
ti^iece.  2s.  6d.  half-bound. 

itaJph  Richards,  the  Miser.    By  Jef- 
ferys' Taylor.  18mo.     With  a  frootis- 
pioec.  94*  6d.  balfbound. 
'^sssysou.thc  Form/stion  and  Publi* 


cation  of  Opinions;  and  oo  other  mbf 
jects.  8va  8s.  boai^. 

An  Account  of  a  New  Prooess  in 
Painting.  In  two  Parts*  Part  1.  Ro> 
marks  on  its  general  cotrespondeaee 
with  the  peculiarities  of  the  VenotuM 
schooL  Part  IL  Suppkmeoiary  details, 
explanatory  of  the  process:  wHb  nSii^ 
oellaneous  observations  on  tb*  ait^  of 
the  sixteeoth  century.  8vo.  Sa. 

TBlOLOOy. 

Thomas  Johnson*s  Reasons  for  Dis- 
senting from  the  Church  of  Endbnd. 
18mo.  3d. 

A  Sermon  preached  at  the  CoranotiaB 
of  King  George  the  Fourth,  in  the  Abber 
Church  of  Westminster,  July  1 9th,  1891. 
By  Edward,  Lord  Archbtsbop  of  York. 
4to.  2s. 

Clavis  Apostolica:  or  a  Key  to 'the 
Apoetolio  Writings;  being  an  atttwpt 
.to explain  the  scheme  of  the  Ooepel, 
and  the  principal  words  and  pbmses 
used  by  tbe  Apostles  in  describing  it. 
By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Mendbam,  iLlI* 
Of  Sutton  Cold6eld.  ISmo.  3^6L 

votPOGaAmr* 

A  History  of  Bratll :  comprising  iH 
Geography,  Commeroe,  C6lbutsMoii^ 
'&c.  Ice.  By  James  Hcodetiao,  cnantfy 
from  South  America*  With  27  FbLaa 
and  3  maps.  4to.  ?!.  13».  6dl         "**'^ 
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Art  I.  A  Towr  through  the  Southern  Promnces  of  the  Kin^dtrM  fftfu*    • 
f^f*    By  the  Hod.  Richard  Keppel  Craven.    To  wnidi  fs  ttutf'- ' 
jofned,  a  Sketch  of  the  immediate  Circumstances  attending  the  ... 
late Aevolution.    4to«  pp.450.    Price 21.  I5s.    London.    1821. 

'IX^Eknow  not  why  we  should  feel  disappointed  in  a  work 
^^    which  breaks  no  ostentatious  promise  held  out  to  us  by  its 
title-page  or  preface.    Yet,  so  it  is,  that  our  long  experienpe , . 
as  Reviewers  has  not  yet  taught  us  so  to  moderate  our  expecta*   - 
tions  en  crossing  the  threshold  of  a  goodly  quarto,  as  to  ensure 
us  against  beins  mortified  at  the  meagre  entertainment  i^bidbi 
is  too  commonly  our  portion.    Men  do  not  gather  grapes  from 
thorns  or  figs  from  thistles ;  nor  ought  we,  in  strict  justice,  lo* 
expect  to  find  in  a  simple  narrative  of  the  tour  of  a  man  cf  / 
fasliion  and  pleasure  over  a  given  extent  of  territory,  the  striking  : 
iiiddents  and  lively  interest  of  a  romance.    Here  we  hnve  what»> 
we  doubt  not  is  a  competent  and  faithful  account  of  the  scenery, 
clunate,  produce,  population,  history,  and  antiquities  of  a  tetm 
nowned  and  favoured,  but  by  no  means  familiar  portion  of  Italy ; 
throu^  which  we  have  toiled  with  a  perseverance  similar  t6"' 
Mr.  Craven^s  when  scaling  his  Calabrian  mountains  or  tra^<. 
Tersing  the  flats  of  Apulia.    Those  of  our  readers  whose  minds 
are  iaibued  with  classical  literature,  or  who  are  addicted  to  the 
pleasures  of  antiquarian  research,  will  find  in  these  pages  mucQ... 
information  congenial  to  their  taste.  Bat,  to  general  readersy  wa 
slioold  fear,  the  matter  of  fact  details  and  historical  dtsqui^tloni 
with  which  the  bulk  of  the  volume  is  occupied,  will  be  rather 
barren  of  annpsemeot.    The  Author  has  not  the  art  of  compvea* 
sioii^  but  it  is  not  his  fault  that  the  tract  throng  whioh  hb  leads 
US  is  spmetimes  flat  and  cheerless,  and  the  subject  of  diaotiatibA 
unintawatiag.    By  the  help  of  the  banditti,  the  Carbonari,  and 
■bme  good  stories,  hovrever,  which  enliven  the  drr  itinerary, 
the  volttilie,  if  not  of  the  highest  order  of  merits  vriti  nnsply  re- 
pay the  perusal. 
Vol.  XVI.  N.  S  2  K 


8S0   ArfkVW*s  Tow  through  the  Ktmgdsm^  of  Naples. 

,  Mr.  Craven  sUtes,  (hat  in  undertaking  this  tour,  he  was '  acta* 
f  ated  by  view^  of  oiuiosity  and  eDJoymeot,  rather  than  hy  any 

*  particular  object  of  intereatJ    '  The  access  to  Sicily  by  n(ieana 

*  of  a  land  journey,*  appeared  to  him '  preferable  to  the  generally 
'  practised  mode  of  a  sea  voyage.'  Leaving  Naples,  be  crossed 
the  peninsula  into  the  province  of  Apulia,  or  Puglia,  now  sup- 
divided  into  the  proTinces  of  Capitanata,  Terra  di  Bari,  mod 
Terra  d'Otrantq.  The  whole  of  this  district  seems  almost  alian- 
doaed  to  the  dominion  of  the  banditti;  its  vast  uninclosed  plains 
occasionally  interspersed  with  patches  of  underwood,  the  rare 
occurrence  of  large  towns,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  farms, 
affording  them  every  facilitv  in  their  exploits.  A  defile  on  Uie 
p0St«-road,  called  Ponte  di  Bovino,  is  so  notorious  for  robberies, 
that  eyery  traveller  who  has  passed  it  unmolested,  thinks  himself 
siifo.  for  the  remainder  of  his  journey.  Far  from  Qonfioiog 
themselves  to  the  despoiling,  of  travellers,  or  the  robbing  of 
the  procaccto,  or  mail-waggon,  the  banditti  have  occasonally 
jeyied  contributions  on  the  landed  proprietors,  sometimes  seiziog 
their  persons  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  exorbitant  ransom. 

'  Some  years  back,  a  gang  (or,  as  it  is  called,  a  comiiha)  of 
.these  daring  speculators  having  seized  the  procacdo  going  irom  Ka- 
pies  to  the  pnncipal  town  in  the  province  of  Banlicata,  with  all  the 
paraphernalia  appertaining  to  the  court  of  justice  newly  established 
there,  thought  it  a  very  exceUent  ioke,  to  put  on  the  jodm*  robes 
and  wigs,  and  go  through  the  mock  ceremony  of  atrial;  the  judicial 
forms  of  which  most  of  them  were  hut  too  well  acquainted  with. 
This  self-elected  tribunal  pronounced  sentence  of  death  on  the  very 
first  traveller  who  might  fall  into  their  hands  ;  and  the  day  did  not 
pass  without  an  opportunity  of  carrying  it  into  execution. — At  Orsara, 
a  small  village  hetween  Bovino  and  Troja,  the  usual  amusement  of 
the  boys  on  a  feast-day  is,  to  divide  themselves  into  two  bands,  one  ^ 
which  ^^rds  a  little  wooden  cart  filled  with  rubbish,  representing  the 

-'  proeaceto,  while  the  other  performs  the  more  glorious  part  oft*  the 
gomitkfa  which  attacks  it,  and  which,  it  is  needless  to  add»  ahva^ 

'  iSaioathe  victory.' 

/  The  most  celebrated  troop  of  this  kind  in  recent  tidies,'  was 
the  Vardarelli  band,  so  named  from  their  chieftain  aM  Mo 
ihers,  natives  of  the  province  of  Abrusso,  who  for  oMft  - 
,iwo  years  infested  ApuKa,  and  were  supposed  to  baw  ooNtMd 
immense  wealth.  Their  troop,  consisting  of  abovtf  fknij^mm^ 
vrell  armed  and  accoutred,  was  trained  to  the  most  ntf^  dkaf- 
;  plioe.    They  are  aaid  seldom  to  have  attacked  UWtall0r»{^aiMi 

their  outrages  were  generally  unsulHed '  by  oriieiCyv'  OMepI^  ib 
/  some  cases  of  revenge  for  breaoh  of  promise;  bat  thla  sbiirDf 

generosity,  a$  well  as  the  rewards  b«lowe4oa  tbeilr  sfAi^alld 
abettors,  and  the  acta  of  dmrity  by  wirieb^^  euriea^owitf 't» 
propitiate  the  poorerollkss,  readored  tfabm  only  H  aaoro  >dte8t#toive 


CMtta*fl  Temt  tkfcmgli  tkt  Kiilgihm  of  «tfik!».    a»7 

^ourge  ta  the  eommmiHy  of  l«rf&  TImt  aarehes^  gftuarftttj 
miformed  in  th^  ttij^it  ttfUe,  ircfe  so  mevediUy  riipid,  Umi  the 
feitbi'  tb€y  inspired,  wss  equalled  only  bjr  ^  MtooishtoAftt 
cnreMed  by  op^nrtrans  a|ypaneiitly  8ape#B8ti«al.  They  hate  been 
known  to  hdv6  rcMisined  soafe^faqra  in  ane  oC  the  farioe  b^fofe 
the  tonlafest  of  those  adfoining  were  aware  ti  Iheir  proximky. 
During'  their  stay,  they  usaaH^  feasted  on  wlralever  Ibe  premi^eo 
afforded,  always  compelling  the  inhabitants  to  partake  of  the 
fare  prepared  for  theniy  through  fear  of  poison.  On  refuoving 
from  the  scene  of  action,  they  would  take  with  them  what  tnnney 
could  be  collected,  and  as  much  grain  as  their  h6tse9(!(nrM 
carry.  Sometimes,  the  demand  for  forage,  cash^  provisions, 
antd  elotbes,  was  made  through  the  medium  of  a  letter  to  the  su- 
pefiAfefidant  of  the  farm.  Ni^lect,  or  eyen  defay  in  eomplying 
ftrth  the  summons,  was  punished  by  ibe  destruction  of  the  cattle, 
jand  the  conflagration  of  the  bUiMinga*  Frequently  tbey  wouM 
stop  passengers,  and  exact  the  exchange  of  good  ffeah  haraes 
for  their  own  jaded  hiicks ;  while  more  than  once,  ih^gj  ha%e 
merely  bartered  their  silver  against  an  equivalent  sum  iit  ^gtM-. 

After  repeated  pursuits  and  several  engagements,  in  wlitch  they 
baffled  the  Government  troops  sent  against  them,  tbey  thi^w 
themselves  on  the  royal  mercy,  and  obtained  it.    The  whole 
1>and  was  allowed  to  form  a  regular  corps,  commamled  by  the 
same  leader,  who  received  a  monthly  salary,  and  engird  to*  se- 
cure the  provinces  which  be  had  so  bng  ravaged,  from  siaKHor  M- 
tacks  for  the  future.  But  it  could  uot  be  expected  that  so  lawleiv 
a  confederation  should  long  continue  faithful  to  their  OBgagemeiits, 
or  that  the  inhabitants  smarting  under  the  inflictioQ  of  outragea 
80  recent,  should  ever  look  on  the  authors  of  them  with  aoy 
feelings  but  diose  of  mistrust  or  revenge.    Tbey  soon  becaqie 
involved  in  a  contest  with  the  natives  of  an  Albanian  village  on 
the  borders  of  Abruzso,  who,  risiBg  in  superior  numbera,  kiUfd 
the  three  Vardardli  brothers,  with  nine  of  the  troop,  and  aom- 
pelled  the  remainder  to  seek  safet]^  by  flight    For  sane  time 
tbey  concealed  themselves  in  the  neighbouring  mountainay  de- 
dining  the  ofihrs  of  Government  to  investigate  the  afiair.    Qa 
arriviag  at  Foggia,  Mr.  Craven's  attention  was  arrested  by 
tome  troops  drawn  out  as  for  a  parade.    Ho  bad  searcaly  o^ 
served  this,  when  a  sudden  volley  of  musquotry,-  which  ha  took 
fat  the  crash  of  a  falling  buDding,  was  folbvml  by  a  Mnaral 
flight  of  the  inhabitants,  uttering  cries  of  terror  and  aismaj* 
Having  dismounted,  he  walked  on,  in  vaui  addressing  the  fu^* 
tiYes,  till  a  boy,  laying  bold  of  the  horso's  bridle,  led  l\im 
tliroogh  obscure  by^streets  to  an  i^n  at  the  skirts  of  tba  town, 
fvbesa  the  whole  party^  horsea  and  all,  took  rofnge  in  aroom 
im  the  ground-floor,  still  ignoruit  of  the  cause  of  alarm*    It 
proved,  that  the  remains  of  the  Vardarelli  band  had  [iresettled 
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tlMIWlWs  ^At  OMiiinig  b«iM«  the  Otoin^^^iioBffMiilliBg:  «i 
B!ogsiai'ft«li  tdnt »  disigpotai0iit»  iNdnohMd^ateiikiiMisllu  <feMl 
ari9efi  ooDfiernkig  the  lcinii»of  their  .«afmHfen']i  Tbifl^wMil 

wb0  ,had  the  (ireieDoe  of  budcI  to  9prieg  eifHiiiiliMilr  lioff*fe#; 
^^ped  10  diflbrent  directions  oat  of  the  town,  (hough  fiaiMiNl 
hf.  oevalry  who  fileed  at  them  as  tiiey  fled.    Another  portion' fMe 

qiide  prisoners^  •  ''  . 

^^^  A  thitd  division  sought  security  in  a  cellar,  wliich,  having  .oq1||. 
OOeirery  low  entrance,  afforded  theia  a  defensible  asylom  for  iqme 
liBW.  Of  this  last  desperate  set,  Mir,  however,  ga^e  tfaenisel^  in^, 
end  made  known  the  number  that  rilknained*  In  order  to  temo^iisSe 
as  ipeediiy  as  possiUe  the  agitatioil  which  this  event  h^d  a^fetjl* 
tfareugh  tlie  city,  two  of  those  who^had  been  last  taken  wet^tti^ 
into  their  companions,  with  dieir  hands  tied,  to  persoade  ih^M' 
surrender,  and  to  inform  them,  that  if  thqr  persevered  in  Btt.unSMdl«^ 
id>Ie  resistance,  a  straw  fire  would  be  flighted  at  the  orifice,  et  ifae^ 
only  means  of  hastening  their  coinpliance  or  destruction.  The  uiA 
fbktunate  men  never  returned.  The  threat  was  put  into  executioi|« 
and  the  aperture  blocked  up  with  stones.  Two  hours  afterwanls, 
the  cellar  was  enteredi  and  the  lifeless  bodies,  covered  with  wounds^ 
indica^  the  death  they  had  received  at  each  other*s  hands/ 

l^rom  Foggia,  Mr.  Craven,  after  visiting  Manfredonia,  i»m- 
ceeded  along  Uie  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  to  Leoce,  dw  hottSes 
of  whieh,  he  tells  us,  are  <  infinitely^  larger  *  than  thoae'  ^ 
the  former  city  ;*  an  applioation  of  the  q>itliet  that  mnet  be 
termed  truly  exqumte.  Here  he  accepted  the  offer  .of  the' 
captain*general  of  the  Neapolitan  forces  to  accompany  bin  in 
a  short  exoursion  in  the  Terra  d'Otranto.  The  town  vphkh 
g^Ye9  its  name  to  the  district,  is  a  wretched  sea-port,  coatain^ 
iQS  only  1800  inhabitants,  and  infested  with  the  malaria, 
*tba  castle,  ^  far  from  realizing  the  expectations  created  by  the 
^  perusal  of  the  celebrated  romanee  bearing  the  same  appellatioB, 
*  ia^ow»  what  it  ever  was,  a  fori  of  no  considerable  exteot  er 
'  pQW^.'  It  is  not,  however,  enlifely  deficient  in  pictureaqwe 
beauty,  at  least  on  the  land  side.  The  castle  ol  BrindUi,  wow 
used  aa. a. prison  for  malefactors,  is  described  aa  one  of  Ibe  mmA 
beauiiAil  structurea  of  the  kind.  Both  at  Briadi^  and.al  .9a<^ 
ranto,  Mr.  C.  endeavoured  to  obtain  aatjsfl[^st<^y,  i^onmtpu 
on  the  subject  of  the  Tarantnh  Spider.  U^  a/isiMW  .mi».'lb9t  ^ 
the  disorder  said  to  be  prodiieed  bvthetitMrof  thia il^Ml^ ift  f 
'well  authenticated,  although  he  eould  not  eolbsi  auy  ooaebiBive 
intelligence  as.  to  its  real  eattse.  The  iidiahilafits^  of  Btiwdiai 
have,  entire  frith  in  thaiaapeialitioB,  aseBrtiow  ihat  pesbote^if 
rank  have  bees  attanked  bv<the  aoakdy,  and  comptf}dd  #«i^^ 
to  muflio,*  as  the  only^effloeeious^eiQedy  yet  dbcoidMd.''  TEie 
mark  of  thebite  is  not,  it  seems,  discoverable  at  dieMoie*;  tut 


efbototvmi  alleged  >«•*  be  vMbk^  in  AeHui^df ,  ^ekle^^.^ 

rciltirikil  0f  dandiijiif  of  dome  hoiftn  duhiiioa,  fd^irfrfeli  UtijWea^  jj 
siaU  j$f  4ollil  exhaistioay  and  tbta  brings  «  fempt^afy  teR^f ; 
^  but  t^e  remedy  must  b^  repeated  for  several  days,  andsoin^-* 
^  Awea.niSO{ted  to  annually  at  the  same  periodi  before  it  i^Rcty 
'  a  radical  cure.'  The  Tarentines,  however,  assert  that  nimk 
but  the  lowest  and  most  ignorant  of  the  peasantry^  bav^Q  ol^faite 
sheWir  jiymptoms  of  the  disorder;  and  that  these  wer&ynua^ 
vrotrf^n  .whqse  imasinatioDS  had  been  excited  by  previous  enW 

?^iJ&UioD9  Altendiog  die  cure  of  TaraiHtiamo.  Sevml.af  iheev 
^poualeiGii  wno  bad  undergone  the  cerenaony  of  the  remedy  ^ce^ 
BgfjS^^ol^  to  continue  it  soma  years  after  tbeir  mwni^gey  h\Xf 
fpfiafi.  (hemseWes  compelled  by  the  threats,  and  -sometittres' 
Uoiis^  of^beir  uncompljing  husbands,  to  forego  its  repetition  ; 
nevertheless,  they  continued  in  good  health  ever  afterwards^.^ 
The  expenditure .  attendant  on  the  ceremonies  observed  iq  th^ 
cure  of  a  Tarantata^  which  include  a  public  entertainnoentK 
will  sufficiently  explain  the  husband's  objection  to  the  operatioQ*> 
To  us  there  appears  to  be  as  little  mystery  in  the  nature  of  tbedi^r . 
ease,  as  in  the  modus  operandi  of  the  established  remedy.  The 
custom  has,  indeed,  been  plausibly  conjectured  to  be  the  jMiams 
of  Bao^banalian  orgies. 

Ob  approaching  the  confines  of  Calabria,  the  altered  hcb  of; 
the  country  announced  a  transition  to  regions  the  productions 
aad  iob^itants  of  which  bear  little  affinity  to  those  of  the  uninte- ' 
reflting  tracts  the  Author  had  left  behind  him.    This  province 
ahottDds  in  every  variety  of  striking  scenery,  and  the  origlnal^ 
wiUaan  and  grandeur  of  its  features  have  been  heightened  by 
tb0  ravages  of  eartbqudies.    Of  that  of  1783,  Mr.  Craven  hsB 
iiia^tted  some  interesting  particulars.    The  monastery  of  St. 
SjKe&no  del  Bosco,  near  the- town  of  La  Serra,  was  once  the  , 
wfflder  and  pride  of  its  neighbourhood.    It  was  not  only  the  ^ 
mas^ancient  of  the  Carthuriab  establishments  in  the  kingdom, 
hafoig  been  founded  by  Stf  Bruno  himself,   but  claim^  the' 
s^diigber  distinction  of  having  received  his  last  breath,  and 
bsodiie  the  depository  of  his  mortal  remains. 

^*VM  mdnks  were  dghty  in  number,  and  their  yearly  revemies 
anItitttcA-to  nearfy  100,000  ducats.  The  munificence  of  religious 
nuaaiths 'had  enriched  Ihfe  Convehl  <Mth  every  ornament  which 
the  ouiritaiiDe'Qf  art'Ot  cosdiaeei tut «iaterial  could  supply;  end'' 
ev^qhrndsbeOtng  Abbot BMight%o  eonttBemofate  his  name  by  iome* 
ittlfoUr  benefifuil aMItian  to  iHposseipanA... But  Aslag^le oonml-  ' 
8iMi^.es^e^aQnai3at<^  this  splendid, iawBi«uihdao&>  s^  richei,  end* 
a  6j^  which  ba4  gpoini  i».siae  and  m^gotSceuoe  during  sei^eii  ev-^ 
piapip  Q(;m^c|^,]rasi  J^velt^  to  the^  earth  in  less  than  Ihree  ni*. 
nules,* 


•  inie€EnitiiittiMi  vioiddB  were  emplo^  in  tbe-terenoaiil  ^f  » 
oekh^  tlieir  mtperiot.  kit  tint  kMnnent  retttmed  froiB  •  j<Httoay«  «)m& 
the  ^^w  •oiind  of  intecmil  feraM«toli»n,  which  VMiMl]rram»  «o- 
Gompftnies  thm  pivcedet  the  bmstii^  forth  of  wterior  viokitte^ 
hftf  eiy  aUowed  a  jDoment  for  escape  through  the  cloisten.  The'  &- 
tktt%,  partly  through  fear»  partly  through  the  difficulty  of  maiDtainitog 
an  upright  position  upon  a  surface  whicn  heaved  like  the  waves  of  the 
sea,  had  all  fallen  prostrate  the  instant  they  were  out  of  hnmediate 
dattger.  A  short  out  dreadAil  interval  suoceededi  durhig  vHiidi 
ilo^M  was  heard  hut  shrieks  of  terror  ottered  hy  those  vmd'^ed, 
Ae  agonfehiff  -groans  of  these  who  deemed  escape  {mpmolieahlefe  and 
ikm  ^ash  of  materials,  vent  into  detached  masses,  Alliag  agtftel 
oaah^therito  she  ground.  When  the  monks  ▼enftored  IdiweAair 
99^4oirards4lie  wsHs,  a  dense  obad  of  dost  was  rising  flwilkB 
mUbt^  as  saioke  from  a  fomaoe^  bol  Ihe  praud  nMHument  «f  iheir 
order*  •<  had  left  hot  its  Mime  behind.'' '    pp.265— 7. 

Btttf  among  the  tremendous  events  produced  in  the|ir«gres« 
skm  tH  ttiia  earthquake  of  178S,  no  one  u  so  awfiil  aa  that  «iUeh 
ilesled  the  doom  of  lour  thousand  individuals,  who  had  cofiectod 
in  wne  spot,  In  the  hour  of  peril,  around  their  feudal  lord. 

*  The  shook  which  all  this  portion  of  the  Calabrian  /QciM^ap&i 
rjepped  on  xhe  momiiv  of  the  aflh  of  Februarv  had  been  jbsghly  da* 
triuiaiilUl  to4he  town  iS'Scilla*  and  levelled  with  the  dustmgit  of  the 
houses  situated  on  the  upper  ran^.  The  castle  had  also  sufiered  oon« 
aiderfdUe  dam^e  ; .  it  was  the  residence  of  the  Prince,  whom  advam^ 
age  and  infirmities  had  rendered  almost  indilFerent  to  the  fate  which 
appeared  tp  threaten  his  existence,  in  common  with  that  of  die  whde 
DOfmlation.  He  had  determined  to  await  the  event  before  die  cruet- 
nc  dn  his  chapel,  but  was  persuaded  to  leave  the  walls  of  a  maaaion 
wfaidJh  appsared  seareely  ame  te  rasistfarther^eencuBsien,  adudsedBhis 
safirtgr^fi||fatSosrBsdstbemomMiiias,  whese  hepoaseMadAfM^gpotfi* 
QSQt  Msideoce «slled \a  Melia ; bat theeoad  that  led  outof  thf^awa 
woB  so  emsunbeced  with  the  fniins  of  the  buildings  which  had  been 
overtbronrn,  that  it  was  resolved  to  defer  bis  departure  until  the  ibl* 
Ipwti^  dajb  and  atensporary  and  apparently  aecure  asylum  was  sought 
on  the  strand  of  pne  or  the  two  aaiall  bays,  which  are  separated  by  the 
casde,  and  form  harbours  for  the  fishing-boats. 

^  To  the  laxyest  of  these  on  the  southern  side  of  the  promontoiy^ 
this  nobleman  retired,  and  prepared  to  pass  the  night  in  a  felucca, 
which  had  been  hauled  up  on  the  sand,  with  aD  the  odier  vessels  be* 
leagiogto  die^ce.  iHeneaU  tiheaurvivingsadividuaisjiad  asseniUed, 
afiO)  wer.a  m^  eftanror,  Isopedlo  pass  ta  few  iioun  ef  eomparaiise 
eaae  and  tmoBuiility.  The  Ave  'Msnia  had  berfn  said,  io  wliiA  Ae 
fcttial  ^kbqiat  imdiitssHMsafefairi  4^^ 

teooaandteir.  mn  irfn  irf  mfftihirinM  hihnijaiwl  riir  iaiMtaiisais 
ofiflWdittwyacii^  liml  mx^mimk  .arish  tbesMMn^ism  af  jtfie«Mli{ 
white  ^l|Biaf«itenrar,«B&OTenjdQspaict  kisl  thsiir  peawr  <fif  nar if r laanat, 
aodialidiBd  swaksinAw lAe  iangaar  afibodiiyasfwelLaajapantid  as- 
hsmliisai    ^NsA  m  'bseaAof  aw Alistuibed<,tbe  atiUo^  ^AbanUnp- 
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tybcre ;  noiAhe  i%htfl$t  ripfde  was  audiU^  on  |ba  surfiM^  flf  4ia«^  t 
it  netmr^  m  if  tb^  elmcift|%  maokindi  and.  nature  bers^lf^.I^^WM^ 
thetv  ewiftpMf  and  yielded  to  the  necessity  of  repose*  ■  .    i 

f  viAilil^utbalf  past  sevea^  a  distant  but  loud  crash  proclaimed'.  > 
aooid  neif  diia8tar»  and  awakened  to  a  fearfid  state  of  suspense  nllji^^ .  ■ 
ail^iiC  ^iiArew.    A  poirerful  reounrence  oT  tbe  moming^s  sbecf^  t|4 .  >  t 
aevered.a  birge  fMirlion  of  Mount  Bacit  wbicb  forms  tbe  nextpnomoa-  ,• 
toigifMsafda  tbe  Boulb^and  dashed  its. shivered  mass  int^  tbe  aea,  ,. 
TlM^jdiaknffsa.precIoded  an  immediate  cqaMnuaicatieb  of  thia  event  tii', ,, 
th^f  tfBiqMiig  population  on  tbe  saads^  and  also  shrouded  ft^a^  tfaeiir   ; 
knpwdedgg  the  anticipation  of  ite  conseqyenoes*    Tbcj  were  veiaied  b j   « 
tho  Mrtbquake  i  but»  extended  on  tbe  beach,  and  out  of  tbe  reach  of  i 
all  j^iiilrtinffly  tbegr  th^u^t  tbemsalvea  comparatively  seonre  from  repit-  . 
daa^parr  A  low  mptliog  noise  soon  was  beard,  and  gindually  but  rapid^    , 
ioCMaae^  to  tbe  roar  of  the  most  ioopetuous  hurricane.    The  waters  of  i 
the  whole  canal,  impelled  by  tbe  pressure  of  tbe  fallen  aioiinlaia,>ii|^  > 
a  single  wave  had  rushed  with  irresistible  force  over  tbe  opposite 
potat  of  tbe  Faro,  wbicb  it  entirely  inundated.    Thrown  badfe  towiwda 
the  'Oalabrian  coast,  it  passed  with  impetuosity  over  the  above  ofSdHat  >>  * 
andU'lnvjii  relmat  to  tbe  boaom  of  tbe  deep,  swept  from  its  atafastt « ' 
erery  indtddoal  who  bad  thought  to  find  safety  in  tbe  bareness4>f4|p  ;>i 
sanda*    One   abhorrent  shriek  uttered  by  the  united  voices  of  49P0 
bemyr,  thus  snatched  to  eternity,  re-echoed  from  the  mouatams  $  ancf 
tbe  tremendous  wave  returning  a  second  and  last  time,  rose  to  tbe  «f]e^    ' 
vaifdB  of  the  highest  houses  tlwt  vet  remained  entire,  and  buried  many'   ; 
of  tKtai  in  masses  of  mud  and  sand,  leaving  on  their  flat  roof  and  among   ^ 
tbfif  branches  of  the  trees  which  grew  out  of  the  impending  rocks,  the    ' 
mangled  bodies  of  the  victims  it  bad  destroyed.    But  these  were  not 
maify ';  for  tbe  mass,  induding  tbe  Prince  of  Scilla,  were  never  seen  or 
beard  of  more/    pp.297— 9. 

From  Scilhi,  Mr.  Craven  proceeded  to  make  tbe  tour  of  St-  . 
cily ,  tbe  partioulara  of  which  he  baa  forborne  to  puhliaby  fram  ^ 
motiTea  of  rare  and  commendable  modeaty. 

*  Aa  the  interesting  researches  which  Sicilv  oHen  to  travellen  of 
all  descriptions  have  been  so  repeatedly  laid  oefore  the  oublic  within 
thclast  ten  years,  it  would  be  presumptuous  and  certainly  useless^ 
to  swell  the  list  of  Sicilian  Travels,  by  an  account  of  mine.' 

After  passing  between  six  and  seven  weeka  in  the  Island, . 
Mr.  Craven  returned  to  Reggio,  the  climate  and  air  of  which 
are  prpnounced  to  be  tbe  finest  in  the  whole  continental  portion 
of  the  r^Im.    8 icily,  be  remarka,  *  boaata  of  some  situations  so 

*  extraordinary  in  their  eflfect,  that  nothing  in  any  other  country 

*  can  bear  a  comparison  with  tbem ;  but,  as  a  whole,  it  yielda 

'  in  pictureaqne  beauty  to  tbe  aoutbern  extremity  of  Italy.*    He    ^ 
gives  the  preferenoe,  loo,  to  tbe  Cakbriaa  oaountaina  compared 
^ith  tboae  of  Sicily.    From  Reggio»  be  retoraed  by  a  Taried 
route  to  Naples.    Wliile  detained  at  Nioaatre  by  a  tbvnder 
Htorm,  tvhich  rendered  doubly  magnificent  the  mountain  acenery. 


8M   €f«irM*&  nu^^thm^m  JDf|l9«IMntif»*V«|ite0i.» 
hkrfkost  emtefttottred  lb  hell6l^ttii^*tfNlMh|l)br  ^fth^liyoih^^ 

the  sceiie,  ''     '' ' '  ''7*^*1  ''^'^^  l;pih/pai  y^li^cil 

■..'.'»  5  '•  i  •  *y»v!ion  9n<.    .010190  omtt^nin^ 

«  At4li»tkMirtimttefioiiljr>d£M«MAofi6i^^ 
oailiOr  wMok  tMedtAtt  dde  of  Cvonc  to  tfa9'.«iaii)r'fldifar  |HnMi|^ 
digoilks'dwy  idready  boMted,  oae  of  if  pmim^ii  JmdbiMK&kAm 
Amohb  of-  the  house  rf  Concobie^  bimiiM)ofiAnsoh;^a«liQfi|pe/flia^ 
lUutttiotts  eren  Iban  h»  ovtOy  t«  demedm  a>ifenn^ibliaeiroar^oiniif 
the  eompanions  of  Robert  Giiiscard.  ^  The  locd  of  N^fsartrfo'jinl<  ImI 
coQMHt  oad  for  many  years  Jed  an  existence  nf  nTiinfrriH[itMil  itfui 
nestf  in  the  fidi  splendour  of  feudal  grandenr*  'fhey^weerflMioad 
by  their  vassals,  respected  by  the  neigfabooriiig  bavofl8»"a«ltblteM 
Wkh  aBumerons  oispring.  '^^  .•  1 

«  He  was  of  a  social  hospitable  disposition,  aadaddiele^  tdtthe 
pleasures  of  the  chase;  while  the  countess  divided  her  time  between 
the  cares  due  to  her  fiunily,  the  exercise  of  charity,  the  poisf^tsof 
study,  and  a  strict  observance  of  all  acts  of  piety  and  relTgiiifii'  'xhe 
winter  season  had  set  in  with  a  rigour  hitherto  unknown  in  tfcetefkt^ 
todes;  and  though  the  Vale  of  St.£ufemia  was  verdatitlnbl^Md 
cork  trees^  the  mountain  forests  were  leafless,  andthe  peaiea  of -RevMw 
tino  white  with  snow.  The  charities  which  the  countess  ei0er- 
cised  at  all  times  were  now  distributed  with  increased  beaevolenceland 
liberality ;  while  her  husband  gave  particular  injunctions:  to  bfl  game- 
keepers and  guards  to  watch  over  the  cattle  belonging  to  auch  of- bis 
vassals  whose  habitations  were,  from  their  lonesomeoess  or  elmted  si- 
tuation, more  exposed  to  attacks  firom  the  wolves  infesting  tM  pine 
woods,  and  now  rendered  doubly  ferocious  by  hunger  and  cold.  • 

'  The  keepers  were  out  during.the  whole  of  the  long  winter  i)ights, 
and  on  each  successive  morningbrought  to  their  master  an  accoiint  of 
operations  so  congenial  to  his  pursuits  and  taste.  One  day*  tbe^  re- 
turned later  than  usual,  with  a  terrific  detail  of  thf  if  nbdumal  ram- 
bles, and  the  boldest  and  most  robust  among  them  related,  tfaatt  har- 
inc  been  accidentally  separated  from  his  companions,  he  !foimd  iiha- 
self  exposed  to  the  most  imminent  peril  through  the  attackaof  ahrce 
irolves,  of  more  than  ordinary  strength  and  ferocity*  which  remired 
-«U<  his  experience  and  activity  to  elude ;  and  whicih  would  probably 
have  proved  fatal  to  him,  had  not  the  arrival  ofthe  rest4if  ^^.b^rnd 
.put  the  infuriated  animals  to  flight.  Before  tliis,  however,  he  lii^en- 
,^ged'in  single  combat  with  pne  of  them,  whose  foot  l^e  bad  cut  w  by 
a,8troke  of  his  cutlass  and  brought  home  in  his  game  iMg.  The  count 
rewarded  bim  for  his  bravery,  and  eagerly  req^uireo^  skKt  of  Uiis 
trophy.  The  keeper  obeyed;  and  the  bag  bein^  turned  iniSldoiit, 
produced,  instead  of  a  wolfs  shaggy  paw,  a  ddicate  white' WtttQi^ppa- 
rently  chopped  off  at  the  Wrftrt.  The  ddmeMies  shrankbal^B  hk'  Mmi«> 
ment,  which  was  only  equalled  by  the  cbotit^aflotMft'y^  whMi'iifi  a^S^mtt 
investigation,  he  Aebcrkd  on  one  of  the  ■lie>der'flageifc»sat»eiMwld 
rkt^.  He  anaiidted  it  tip  baMtJAji  itod'thaaatfitf  it  jHerMsiboesrii, 
msTied  towatd8rtheaparimenl4ffhiawife;wh0Oi^Q9ifidiip9ffd|ifce 
hadi»iiL«een9inae'tJie4>nmdifig«weofo&  hQi)  ffMnd.Waijrci^iiq^V^, 
imd  nivirestiy  in  a  state  (if  gr^^ter  su8erii(g  thmti^9.lhrmifmib»; 


^•n*«ilir«»  W%iWf»h  il5M  Qhienri^jnoiri^on^tllid. 

haBtily  inquired  whatnaa  become  of  the  emerald  be  had  giveci  j^J^er, 

9ome  time  before.    She  heritatinglj  repliedi  that  she  lUwUly  Wbi^e  it' 

idMfmAm^inilaait^^ibmmk&Ae^^  oeeiMMateder 

ite^iHow^  thlm^tea^agerlj? thiwr  from  the bed$  .Mii  toiii»[j;jnffa 

Ibbii  iiaqdheifchieiF*ia«f  vw.twiatad  xouod  bcr  wriit»  eiqpetoJUp.ibft> 

dlri|^li^  «se  other  attend— fa  a  mntibited  limb>  depiiv^  ci^  iH  W«^ 

arearilgr*  .ftiaiieedleBBto.add,  that  tbe  countess  waa^ne  of  llMMeiimf 

fotihnte  biBbgs'  who  paid  the  penalty  of  asaociation  with  tbopovor^ 

oCj^arimeaBt  by  a  periodical  metamorphosis  into  a  brute  fenn*  undoo 

trhioh^sbe  was  condemned  to  wander  at  certain  periods  of  tfa^n^ooiu 

Uaiielief.  in  this  particular  brandi  of  popular  superstition  ia  cvMnlPoai 

to  all  countries  much  infested  with  wolves,  and  has  probid)ly  giveO'lM 

to  the  (aciiliarmBnia  called  by  Vosaius,  Lycanthfopia*'      ..,:>. 

•pp«Mar-f6f 

yrhat  became  of  the  lady  bisclaveretj  does  not  dppear. 
fiilher  Mr.  CraTen^s  host  had  not  got  his  tale  perfect,  or.  ibe 
Author  has  preferred  to  leave  the  sequel  to  the  reader^s  in^fgir 
nation.  He  states  that  he  has  since  found  a  similar  incitlfiit^ 
a  book  called  ^*  Le  Dictionnaire  Infernal.*'  -  He  might/  niMl 
ivtah  many  such  stories  of  periodical  metamorphosis,  traosBEUkled 
to  us  from  the  Troubadours.  The  notorious  transformation  of 
tvitches  in  more  northern  latitudes  into  white  cats,  beluagy  to 
the  same  class  of  popular  superstitions.  -  - 

The  population  of  the  Southern  portion  of  the  prouKmtory^ 
that  is  to  say,  the  fine  provinces  of  Principato  Citra  and  VHra,^ 
and  the  two  Calabrias,  are  said  to  have  very  extensively  em- 
braceil  the  principles  of  the  sect  of  Carbonari.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult, Mr.  Craven  states,  to  point  out  any  particular  province  wbich^ 
in  this  respect,  now  claims  a  preeminence ;  but,  for  a  long  per 
riod,  th^ae  provinces  were  looked  upon  by  Government  with 
peculiar  jealousy.    '  If  the  Carbonari,'    he  says,  *  donptoon- 

*  stttute  the  positive  numerical  majority  of  the  Neapolitan  naiioD, 
^  which  is  B  matter  of  seme  doubt,  they  include  in  their  ranks 

*  that  portion  of  the  population  which,  from  their  aoquiremeolay 
'.property,  habits,  and  relative  situation  in « the  body  polltio^ 
^'  must  ever  j^ve  a  decided  preponderance  to  whatever  part  they 

assume,*  The  wide  difibsibn  of  their  principles,  which  aresidd 
to  prevail  almost  universally  andong  the  provincial  militia,  is  to 
be  accounted  figr  by  the  advantages  wbich  the.  initiated  enjoy 
frAOi  b^iog  members  of  so  extensive,  a  ponfederation ;  advail- 
t^geet  loaiiily  coneastioff  in  the  courteay,  sympathy,  and.  assist- 
^M  which  every  Haettaoer  ^f  tl^e  body  is  sure  of.  reoeiiviag  from 
biaobnOirai.  Thai  their  efforts  have  been  direeted  tO'  obtaia  a 
"^^^lisentatate  system  of  government,  is  uodemahley  bfil  Mr. 

*  ^ftftc^  t^ptesent^  tliem  as  by  no  means  assuming  n  elcdMite 
ai^'tMt  iii^e  idliiiRS  of  ^te :  ,4h^y  are  4M>  ht  «tff5,  to.  be  re- 
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garded  as  a  palitica)  faction^  their  pripciples  beiug  nitlior  a 
modification  of  freemasonry.    Decree9  tUlmiaated  agi^iii^  m^ch 
anln^Utntion,  eould  liave  no  other  effect  than  that  of  tbohlphrmg 
kn  adherents.    Of  the  difficnrty  of  breaking  the  Kaks  'cC  tbB 
woH  cbnstnicted  chalny  tlie  following  anecdote  affords  a  HHfcfng 
iilustration.   Twd  itinerant  traders  in  cattle  ^ere  rettirnii(g^iH>iu 
Abrtitio,  when  they  were  stopped  neof  Itome  bt  a  tfsmsroiW^of 
five  lirtgands.    The  captdn  or  the  gang  aectdenf Allf  dbicbveted 
that  one  of  them  was  a  CarbonarO|  and  taking  him  tilAf^  '<^^fced 
)iim  if  his  companion  belonged  to  (be  sect.    jSeing  aiia^^red  in 
the  negpUve,  be  thought  himself  at  liberty  to  despojl  toe  <{pe  of 
bi9 gains,  while,  out  of  sympathy  with  tlifs  other*  (le  limtt^Q'j{|ip  qp-; 
predations  |o  the  sum  of  (en  ducats.  The  9u^rejr»  bajring'Obac^nreil 
the  secret  conference  which  had  ended  so  faTouraJbliy.iipc.bia  M- 
low^tavaUeTi  suspected  (he  (ruth ;  and  after  obtaining  an  av#w»1 
of  Uy  delermined  on  becoming  a  Carbonaro.    He  waa  initialed 
that  very  eveniAff,   and  returned  to  his  own  house  fQ  ^^t^ 
with  having  provided  himself  with  what  he  deemed  an  unffUiog 
security  against  all  future  attacks  of  robbers^  that  helieedl^dy 
informed  uis  wife  of  the  occurrences  of  the  day.    This  ijq[|pru- 
dent,  disclosure  raised  a  tempest  of  reproaches  and  lamentfl^ps 
on  the  part  of  the  wife,  who  had  imbibed  the  prejudices  .uur« 
posely  disseminated  agamst  the  sect  among  the  lower  orji^i^ 
whicii  be  could  appease  only  by  suflTering  her  to  expiate  tus  crji* 
minal  imprudence  by  throwing  iuto  the  fire  bis  brcecheaj  cpn- 
,tainipg  the  diplonna  of  bis  reception,   and  a  catechism  of  (he 
duties  of  his  new  profession.    The  next  morning  she  wcsfit  to 
the  justice  of  the  peace  witli  the  fatal  documents  wl^icb  site 
bod  taken  care  secretly  to  rescue  from  the  flames,  as  Touchers 
for  the  authenticity  of  her  information.     The  justice  of  the  jieace, 
having  beard  her  complaint,  received  the  papers,  and  told  her  that 
be  would  give  her  husband  so  salutary  a  remonstrance  tfiat  he 
would  answer  for  his  breaking  oif  all  connexion  with  (he  im- 
pious sect  to  which  he  had  so  imprudently  atlacbed  himself; 
adding,  that  be  would,  moreover,  pursue  the  miscreanta  with 
all  the  severity  their  conduct  deserved.    This  satisfied  the  wife, 
wrho  went  home,  and  sent  her  husband  to  receive  the  promised 
admonition ;  but  this  consisted  in  a  serious  caution  with  regard  (o 
future  discretion,  aud  an  ofier  ou  tbeparX  of  the  magistfyite  lip  pre^ 
serve  thepapers  in  his  own  possession,  as  himself  holding  oo^of  the 
highest  distinctions  among  the  ranks  of  the  Society  in  question* 
Mr.  Craven  affirms,  that,  contrary  to  the  usual  order  of  IbiogSf 
fiteratureand  general  informatioa  are  diffused  through  the  remoter 
districts  of  the  Neapolitan  realm, '  in  a  degree  disproportiona^y 
*  exceeding  the  quota  of  knowledge  observable  in  theinQ^ropoU&* 
'  The  peculiar  habits  of  its  more  affluent  inhabitants,*  he  consi- 
ders a9  in  part  accounting  for  a  fa^ct,  wbicb  any  foreigner  who  has 
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never  Jrav^Udi  hefpt^  the  inpiadmte  vieinity  of  Njaples,  will 
9carq^v/cf)c4it.  4;).iir  AuMior  wpports  tiie  favounBUe  slaieaittits 
of  lltJEn ; 4$ii^|ipe  K4*^xe<lo  NaaixAilao  literaiure.  Ho  coimtrf ^  be 
Affwnpiy*j)Q9B»iMe«.  raons  origjiiftl  biatariisaldoeiiiDeQto  UuwUie  Ne- 
»|>^MfH#fi»t^f  ,  in  «d(iiiiop.to  mUD«rou»  aatU^  writei's  JiliohaiMs 
exsf^Qfi^,  fheir  ial^iKs  ^a  ibe  builory  of  their  coaiUry, 

'  Kaiiiyi9¥ince  Aas  had  its  hitterian,  andeven  lite  andlaBt  prom* 
ci^  l^ifi^bfiaatief  ponied  aecounUef their  sittiaUoD,  erodectiena,  and 
anriinimim, ,  S^erhani,  the  xvoat  aingolar  featere  la  NeapoUtao  litera- 
tnrqiy  j^i^'tliat  whico  vndeiabtedly  proves  a  aiOBt  praise- worthjr.d^^pree 
Qr^:^e^;^^ia  ^le  prcqqiatance  of  the  whole  collection  of  their  hiftorim 
heia^  reduced  to.  aod  printed  in,  the  pof>ular  idiom  pecul^r  lo  ine 
loi^rer  clashes  in  the  inetropolisi  which  may  be  considered  as  the  most 
carrtyty  ajpdi  in  fact,  only  vernacular  Keapolitan  dialeet.  There  are, 
hoWB^etf  several  original  productions  written  in  Neapolitan^  hesidef 
YevaiOM'or  the  most  eminent  Italian  poets  ;  and  what  Is  more  extri»» 
orAmmy^  one  t^  the  Iliad,  which  is  singuhvly  esteemed.'    pp.  ^CTT*— 8. 

*I^e  mora)  aspect  uf  the  kingdom,  is  altogether  dark  ^uad 
clicretiess*  The  facility  with  which,  in  cases  of  petty  oQences,  the 
culprit  may  elude  pursuit,  or  purchase  impunity  by  a  trifling  bribe, 
tlie  consequent  want  of  veneration  for  tfae  laws,  the  indioerence 
wiili  wtiich  the  effusion  of  blood  is  regarded,  and  the  demoralizing 
infliieoce  of  the  dpctrine  of  humiin  absolution,  afford  a  sufficient 
exp]ak)atipn  of  the  lawless  habits  and  ferocious  dispositions  of  the 
iiibabltants,  without  having  recourae  to  the  climate  and  Yolcaoio 
afiiiosip^bere  aathe  cause  of  moral  peculiarttiea*  There  is,  hofr^ 
ever)'^stootber  circumstance  which  Mr.  Craven  adduces  to  ac- 
count Ybr  the  quarrelsome  and  even  sanguinary  temper  of  the  in- 
habitants  of  the  Tesuvian  towns^  which  throws  additional  light 
on  the  subject. 

*  Tibq  nature  of  the  food  of  the  common  peasants,  and  the  heat  re- 
flected, fcpm  the  black  shining  sand  which  surrounds  the  base  pf  the 
mountain»  sutject  them  to  a  degree  of  thirst  which  appears  incredible 
to  a  ^orelgne^ ;  and  this  they  are  mostly  compelled  to  <^uench  with 
c'heap'heaCmff  wine,  in  the  absence  of  good,  or  scarcity  ot  bad  water* 
1  haVe  been  assured  by  an  inhabitant  of  Somma,  that  some  of  the  la- 
bovrenr  ofihst  diitriet,  wjU,  durmg  the  summer  months,  drink  as  mech 
as  £ftaeD4Ma|tles  ef  wine  in  the  eousM  of  the  day,  while  a  weekaaldott 
ebiflaoa  AnUhMift  jeme  *  miiidflff  'taking  place*' 

'I%e  p^ntUyt  Mr.  -Graven  atates  lo  ht  *  biadequate  to  pro- 

*  dtlbe 'Absolate  intoxication,  but  strifitnevt  to  keep  the  Mood  and 

*  ^trf<9  ki  a  stale  of  continued  fermentation.*  He  abotild  rather 
have  said  tliatits  quality  is  not  intoxicating,  its  pernicioua  effect 
arising,  Jt  is  evident,  in  p;art  from  the  quanti^  swallowed,  aod  its 
nief  ^,  acetous  inutility  alloviag  uf  polaUoos  oopious  enough  to 
{H-otliice  fii  high  degree  of  irritation  ^without  its  inebriatiDg.  In  the 
%w^  ^banner,  «veo  distilled  ^rits  may  be  taken  to  exoeas  by  long 
iiubit,  wiiriout  intoxicatron  ;  and  their  effeet  is  similar,  acting  at 
unco  as  a  poison  on  the  system,  and  a  maddening  stimulant  on  the 


Ijram. 
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.<  The  NaapoKUn^  ^atlddm  gi^et  wiyU^  mirth  trtthout  the 

*  acooiupaoiment  of  clamour;*  and  when  thia  iiiiMll^"ii^«tM»« 
iated,  as  it  frequently  is  on  dap  of  faativityy  by  thi*:adililioiial 
excitements  of  wine  and  fanaticism^  it  runs  into  BaortOntta^ 
m  Adness.  Some  of  their  festal  rkea,  aeeordttnf  toJir.'<X  AivkdVr 
description,  are  a  literal  represaolalieB  of  4he  ori^'^li^tfUlM 
idolatry  ^  and  their  noisy  prooessioBs,  in  which  the  INiftottna. 
holds  the  plao^  of  Ceres,  and  the  rosary  is  strangdty  inte^Iied 
with  garlMds  of  filberts  and  vinc^leaves,  are  led  by  Con^oa 
himseUi  *  The  distant  approach  of  one  of  these  joviid  tjnp<>ps/ 
says  oar  TraTc41er,  *  announced  by  perils  of  laughter^  atboul^  of 

*  exuitsthm,  with  the  loud  and  wild  choruses  of  the  fe^fimmir^p 

*  aecompanied  by  the  beating  of  tamborines  and  the  ArHI 

*  snapping  of  castanets,  is  ahnost  as  terrific  as  the  appestrance 

*  dt  their  frantic  dances  and  overstrained  gesticulatiooa.^  The 
young  and  active  will,  he  assures  us,  on  such  occasions,  dance 
their  way  for  the  space  of  two  or  three  miles  without  inter* 
mission. 

llie  mountain  range  of  country  bordering  on  the  bay  of  Ni- 
pies  b  stated  to  bear  a  peculiarly  bad  name,  as  ofR^riog  a  secure 
retreat  to  felons  and  homicides.  An  interesting  narrative  is 
giyen  of  a  young  man  who  had  killed  a  ruffian  in  salf-defikicse, 
but  had  not  thought  it  safe  to  trust  himself  within  thetoach  of 
justice.  His  flight  being  construed  into  a  prpof  of  gttil^  sea- 
tence  was  pronounced  against  him,  and  for  a  coosiderd>le -period 
heneter  ventured  to  revisit  his  paternal  home.  But,  0O(r||soro«s 
search  being  made,  he  after  some  time  found  means  to 'ralum 
occasionally,  by  stealth,  from  bis  concealment;  and  at  ieiigftii  he 
paid  his  family  a  daily  visit,  regulated  by  a  signal  giv<eB^  his 
sisters  from  the  back  windows  of  the  house,  which  looked  to  the 
steep  range  of  almost  inaccessible  rocks,  covered  with  wo6d, 
that  rise  above  Lettere.  In  these  fastnesses  he  bad  risideri 
more  than  two  years,  when  a  friend  of  the  Author^s,  who  was 
sufliciently  in  the  confidence  of  the  family  to  be  entrusted  with 
his  secret,'  was  accidentally  present  at  one  of  these  stoleo  viahs. 

*  He  4^^ibedia  imprenive  language  the  singular  existence  thus 
imposed  umo  bim,  and  to  whioh  he  had  in  a  manner  become  us  mach 
habituatea  fMi  to  the  exercise  of  deseendbg- and  reoKmiitfng  Aese 
rugged  steeps  with  a  velopi^  and  i^i^y^almosi  incredMe.  The  in* 
dividual  who  frequently  afterwairds  saw  bim^  described  his  descent  m 
something  to  all  appearance  supernaturalt .  He  wasi  during  t^  dbgr- 
time,  always  lurkmg  among  the  caves,  or  .perched  'Ujpoo  Uw^  i 


within  hearing  t/f  the  shrilf  whistle  whifih  cave  ,hiia  ft&e  ^sigioas  to 
approach,  ana'#heh  it  was't^Cter^,  a  tew  mmutea  sofficed  tohmgrlM 
down  from  the  highest  pttcipice.  He  gave  aa  account  ot  the  me- 
thodical way  itt.vi^Mehiked^tded  %W  ffew  and  unviiried  oc<^^tlom 
that  bjrokc  tbor  qiiMletMy  of  his^  sotiUffy  hottfs:    Tlic  cha^ge^  {(f  wea* 


iicff«r*afiwttld  were  bailed  by  bim  aslpter^sting  incideoU  inbUUfiaiM 
Di«<rciBi^»pkdt«,  aad  ftowen  growing  within  the  circumacribed  pff*^ 
a90lfkfi^.!ldi  tedttBt, ' liad  become  the  objects  of  his  aire;  and  he 
ratd^AtjieiiAaD^ei  browte  ^Opon  ^Uiem  br  the  revolving  seasons 
titb  Msisus  aplicUude.    The  few  animated  beings  whose  movements 
)roke  iiyfin  tb^  stiUoofs  of  his  solitude,  he  looked  upon  as  so  many 
icquaintai^j;^^  or  visiters.    A  variety  of  birds  had  accustoaoed  them- ' 
ielve^  (b  assemble  round  him  at  a  oertaio  hour,  to  ieeei»e  Iha  rem-' 
lants  of  iStiQ  food  which  he  carried  up  from  his  &ther*s  'hbuse.    He 
:oQld  enumerate  every  different  sort  of  butterfly  and  insect  which 
:oiM  be  found  near  his  retreat ;  and  had  seen  the  same  fox  pass  at  the 
taaie  hour  of  each  day  during  the  two  years  of  his  seclusion*  la  Ibese ' 
)ttnijdt8,  if  so  they  can  be  termed,  and  the  perusal  of  some  bode,  - 
^bieh  he  always  brought  away  from  the  house  to  the  mountain«  his 
:ime<had  passed,  he  said,  quickly  and  not  painfully.    He  genei^uly 
;ook  adauy  meal  at  home,  but  never  spent  Uie  night  there,  coq3id|^r« 
ing  his  rockjrbsrmiti^  as  more  secure*    This,  from  its  particular, 
position,  was  inaccessible  from  the  upper  masses  of  the  mountains,  fuid 
pres^tfd  no  amuroach  from  below,  except  through  a  strip  of  inclose^ 
irinejard  at  tne  back  of  the  family  dwelling.'    pp.  406 — ^7* 

There  is  a  Itltle  painting,  perhaps,  in  this  story,  and  if  the 
ippreheilBions  of  the  interesting  homicide  did  not  relate  to  what 
he  mightihavie  veason  to  fear  from  the  private  revenge  of  friends 
DF  aoeoffipileee  of  the  deceased,  rather  than  from  the  arm  of  pub-^^ 
Iie>j«8tice9  it  ^nrould  be  difficult  to  reconcile  the  necessity  of  such 
extsene'  preoaation  for  seloog^  a  period,  with  the  alleffed  venality 
and' defective  organization  of  the  police.  According  to  the 
Btatbrniept  given,  the  young  man  was  not  even  criminal,  althovgi^^ 
app^ardnoes  were  against  him.  Snob  instances,  however,  we 
aretissored,  are  by  no  means  singular;  and  the  ranks  of  tb» 
baaditti  are,  no  doubt,  frequently  strengthened  by  the  accession 
of  fugitives' wbo  continue  by  choice  a  mode  of  life  adopted  Uofft 
a  temputary  necessity.  ;m 

Uaid  tbe  reoent  revolution  been  successful  in  eflfeoliiig.4^. 
saltttsf  y  ehaiige  in  the  vithited  institutions  of  the  country,  i| 
would  have  been  irrational  to  expect  that  it  would  opelrate  a 
speedy  change  in  tbe  national  eharaeter.  But'  tbe  difflcotty  of 
BflTecting  a  beneficial' olMOge,  fiirBis^>as  Mr.  Chtiven  Justly  re«t 
marks,  no  argument  against  suoh  Views  of  melioration.  That  ^ 
Naples,  eofedliled  by  luxury,  and  debased  by  tyranpy  and  sii^ 
pecalBtHMSy  should  baTe  put  forth-even  a  faint^  e&minale  exertion 
for,  political  ftvedom,  was  scarcely  to  be  anticipated s.Vaad It 
^  wdutd  be  presumptuoos,*  adds  our  Aathor,  ^to  psedict  any 
^  fiivtiier'itmggleor  moresuccessfoleflbrts.*  .  / 

<  But|i  9s  Englishmen,  we  may  be'allowed  to  extmd  our  sympathy 
towards  those  individuals  who  have  kacrifaad  all  iattheir' vain  endte« 
rouite  to  raiBe^thieir  country  a  degree  higher  in  the  scale  of  nations ; 
who  Imve  indnlj^  in  the  flattering  illusion  that  its  geographical  po» 
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ntUmtf  Hi  tfdScieney  of  arftdcra}  rdfeourccff,  and  l&e  afnience  of  afl 
M#er8  of  aggression^  itilgbt  have  secuf^  it  frote  the  jeattfa»  {neei- 
ftreace  of  migbtier  statea ;  who  couM  ttnrc^ly  hate  fbicseep  tlidf  tb?' 
jtnpr&wtd  donditron  of  a  remote  domelr  of  Ituy  wocM  be  deeHnd  m- 
compatible  with  the  tiafbtjr  and  weiflire  of  larger  erttp^hsit  <!ir  that, 
&ecadB0  an  mcoDsiderable  nation  haa  been  for  centorieii  iiAjact^  tn 
a  moral  and  mental  debasement,  the  general  policy  of  Eorepe  tlioaitf 
hnpose  the  necesdty  af  thetr  never  emerging  from  wcf  hmmMmg^ 
poaition/ 

t  I 

Art.  IL  A  Comparative  View  nf  ike  Presbyierian^  Cangreg/xtknat, 
and  tnaependent  Forms  of  Church  Gaaemment ;  being  aa  Attempt 
to  trace  out  the  primitive  Mode  from  Scripture  and  Antbuity. 
Published  by  Request*  By  Joseph  Turnbull,  B.A.  Classical  Tutor 
of  Wymondley  Academy.  12mo,  pp.  112.  Price  Ss.  London.  ISSU 

TItE  stibjtet  of  Chorfeh-gotefiirtitiwt  irill  doubll6«9  be  te^ 
gard^d  by  many  persona  as  oma  trfaich  ft  ia  tery  imne^eas^ry 
to  reviire  id  tiie  present  times.  It  is  a  subject  to  ttfiHA  soriK* 
will  oppose  the  feefing  of  indifTerence,  under  the  ide4  that  every 
attempt  to  fix  it  on  the  basis  of  aoond  and  definite  priiicipla6»  h»^ 
been  invariably  unsocceaafal ;  while  others,  whoaa  prafeasrf 
liberality  will  not  permit  them  to  attaoh  to  it  the  laaat.oicasurc^ 
of  importance)  will  satisfy  tbemaelvea  with  the  adkMwied^ 
tteot,  which  they  imagine  nay  be  obtained  from  ail  pactihoaf  (bi( 
it  baa  no  direct  connexion  with  the  essentials  of  rdigiom.  Bair 
whatarer  concession  may  be  allowed  as  to  this  poinf »  wtmlever 
indttlgence  may  be  granted  to  the  feeltags  of  tbgae  pecat mi  wba 
aeam  to  tarn  away,  aa  if  with  an.  inatinctiTe  aTeraioo,  firaoa  the 
^ueation  of  chiirch-govemmenty  there  b  oae  kind  of  iaqpoilaiiec 
whioh  it  may  claim,  and  which  ought  to  procare  for  etery  Ur 
diacuaaion  of  the  aubject,  the  attention  ofevery  Cbriataan> — ths 
importance  which  belongs  to  it  as  being  inseparable  fraaa  the 
aonaideration  of  the  means  by  which  the  religion  of  Christ  has 
been  so  greatly  corrupted,  and  those  by  wbUi  te  intapitj  maj 
be  restored,  and  its  iatesests  be^  io  their  purity  aadi  bea^Msaac^ 
tigoroosly  maiataiDed.  That  it  has  such  a  relatioiii  it  is  iai- 
possibk  to  deny  ;  and  it  is  quite  sufBoieDt  that  this  rdiktiM  etr 
lata,  to  jnatify  serious  and  tomparate  inquiry  into  the  whola  mat 
of  ehureb^govemment. 

The  puUication  before  ua,  we  lean  fnuo  Ike  pruiaiaPt  wa0 
originally  prepared  to  be  read  at  the  aaanal  awNilia]|  of  a  as- 
iparons  and  reapeotabla  aasociation  of  aaiiiiateca,  wtaw  ii  ab* 
tsined  the  approbation  of  the  Bii0OiitY  of  thaae  j^fcaeut»>*llie«S* 
some  of  the  assembly  were  opposed  to  its  seutioieiita.  Oa  t 
careful  peruaal  of  the  Eaaay ,  we  are  compelled  to  proiesa  oar- 
selves  less  aUe  to  account  for  tiia  imiiiobatioii  of  Ite  jUaoy,  Ihaa 
for  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  few.    The  Essay  oflfefa  io  oau*  si^ 
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tentlon,  tio  considerations  of  a  very  novel  kihd ;  And  in  respect 
to  the  point  wiiich  it  h  principully  intended  to  iltu^rate,«-^the 
autberity  of  Cliristinii  Ministers,  it  most  be  pronounced  dto* 
gether  inefficient. 

We  agree  with  the  Author,  that  the  doctrine  of  <  ej^diency* 
«s  applied  by  some  writers  to  the  aobject  of  Christian  fnstitates, 
is  ^  pregDiint  with  the  most  injurious  practical  cohsequenees;* 
'  That  the  Apostles  regarded  no  one  order  in  the  establtShn^ent  of 

*  the  Christian  Chufch,  is,*  he  says,  •  neither  probable  a  priori^ 
^  nor  true  in  fact.'  But  we  cannot  commend  his  discretion  iti 
seieetingas  proofs  of  his  stateniient,  such  ptssages  as  the  fol- 
lowing :«— 

'  Paul  says  to  the  Corinthians,  '<  Timothy  shall  bring  you  mto  re- 
memHrance  of  my  ways  which  be  In  Christ  Jesus,  as  I  teach  every 
where  In  every  church  :»*»,  And  again,  «  So  I  ordain  in  all  the 
diarches  t"f  «« If  any  man  aeem  to  be  contentious,  we  have  no  such 
mtcm^**  (referring  to  the  practice  of  women  appearing  with  their 
heads  uoeavered|)  «<  neither  the  churches  of  Qod.'^  *%    p.  8. 

We  really  cannot  conjecture  by  what  kind  of  9equUur  from 
these  passages,  '  it  appears  certain,  that,  in  the  beginning,  some 
'  particular  form  of  church-government  was  settled,  which  had 

*  the  sanction  of  tite  ju8  divinutn,*  The  passages  cited  prove 
that  Christian  assemblies  were  in  existence ;  but,  as  to  indioa- 
ting  any  thing  in  respect  to  a  particular  form  of  Church  polity, 
they  are  absolutely  nugatory. 

Agfain,  Mr.  TurnbuU  states  (p.  10),  that  <  both  Presbytery 
'  and  Independency  sprang  from  Puritanism ;  i.  e.  from  an 
^  effort,  after  a  long  night  of  darkness  and  corruption,  to  restore 
^  the  Church  of  Christ  to  its  original  purity  and  lustre.'  But  if 
^t  it  is  not  easy  to  under^$tand  with  what  propriety  '  the  dbbh 

*  efforts  of  the  first  Independents  to  cast  off  all  lordly  usurpa- 
'  tions  over  conscience,*  can  be  described  as  a  ^rst  effort  to 
hrcak  the  iron  yoke. 

The  Brownists,  or  strict  Independents,  a^e  represented  (p.  if) 
^  teK^i<m!sts  ^  who  insisted  on  the  prfmttive  Indepenttence  of 

*  the  Sureties  ;  and  seem  to  have  been  opposed  to  the  Onion  of 

*  cbQttfhed,  mid  the  authority  of  the  ministers.'  Tet*  it  is  well 
kftown,  thai  the  Brownists  maintained  the  mutual  relation  and 
intercourse  of  such  churches  as  they  accounted  Christian  and 
^criptnrah    <  When  the  Dumber  of  oommunioaotv  was  krger 

*  than  eouM  meet  in  one  plaee^  the  oburoh  divided^  and  chose 
^  new  o<Be«rs  firem  «ttioiig  IhcMdvee  as  before  Kviog  together 

*  u  *ist^elnnclN!9$  tad  givingr  e*oh  other  the  right  hand  of 
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'  f  felbsv^bip*  or  the  pmileg^e  of  oomrounion/*    Tlieir  aofMra- 

rttioD  firom  the  NatiooiJ  Church,  Mr.  Turnbull  will  not  impute 

to  them  as  an  ofl^ce. — ^Tbese  instances  of  inaccoraey  in  the 

outset  of  his  work,  we  confess,  surprised  us. 

Chap.  IV.  treats  of  <  the  officers  of  the  CkmtA  ;*  it  U  dMded 

!  jinto  three  sections,  which  are  headed  by  the  foHowiog  titles: 
^  Bow  many  kmds  V ;  '  The  autliority  of  Elders  ;*  '  By  whom 
<  chosen.*-*In  the  New  Testament,  the  offices  of  iNsbc^  and 

..-^d^lUion  are  explicitly  describedi  and  the  appropriate  qniJifict* 
/tions  for  these  offices  are  distinctly  enumerated.    Ffom  a  com- 

.  ..pgjrison  pf  the  passages  which  relate  to  these  offices,  it  would 
seem  to  be  an  obvious  conclusioni  that  the  duties  of  the  former 
class  were  of  a  higher  kind  than  those  of  the  latter:  the  qua- 
lification  of  being  *^  apt  to  teach**  ()t)(oixrftxoO,  is  reqiured  io 
the  one  case,  but  not  m  the  other.  The  bUhopu  (tvidniMnM)  are 
.invariably  distinguished  from  the  deacofM  ()^mwo9m)  ;  %Dd  as  no- 
thing is  said  in  those  portions  of  the  Christian  Scriptnres  which 
specify  the  qualifications  of  the  bishops  and  deaeoos,  of  any 

.  oth^r  office,  it  would  appear  that  these  two  are  the  only  classes 
to  whom  official  designation  belongs  in  societies  formed  on  the 
principles  of  the  apostolical  churches.  There  is,  too,  direct 
,  proof,  that  biihops  {tvitnwvoi)  and  elders  {irftrfivTt^)  are  correla- 
tive  terms,  applied  to  the  same  persons;  but  bo  distinct  exam- 
ple can  be  produced  in  which  decLcons  are  spokeh  of  as  beinf 
elders.  There  is,  however,  one  passage  in  which  the  term  T^tj^ 
y?vTE^,  elders^  if  used,  the  precise  import  of  which  has  been 
^ucb  disputed.  In  1  Tim.  v.  17.  St.  Paul  says :  ^  Let  tiie 
<'  elders  that  rule  well,  be  accounted  worthy  of  double  honettr, 
'^  especially  they  who  labour  in  the  word  and  doctrine.**  Mr. 
Turnbull  is  disposed  to  consider  the  term  etder  as  generic,  apply- 
Xtig  both  to  the  pastors  and  the  deacons;  and  lie  would,  therelorft 
^int^rpret  the  passage  as  referring,  in  its  first  member,  to  deaooni 

.  as  assistants  to  the  pastors,  and,  in  its  second,  to  the  bishops 
.!«  occupying  the  superior  station. 

<If  we  find,'  he  sqrs,  <  that  the  termifeaooii  was  applied  to  the  ss«e 
penoas  as  the  term  tlder^  there  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  suopo- 
sition  that  deacom  and  Met  were  convertible  terms ;  and,  dicswrei 
that  a  ruling  elder  might  have  been  a  deacon,  and  a  deacon  a  tvbof 
elder.  I  think  we  shall  find  this  supposition  confirmed  by  Cact :  a»i 
if  we  can  shew  that  bishops  are  elders  bearing  rule,  and  toat  ieMia» 
are  asmtants  to  them,  it  will  follow  that  deacons  may  hot  imprepefh 
-  be  termed  ruling  elders.  And,  moreover,  if  there  were  but  two  ^» 
of  ofloeram  the  dnireh,  vtr.  t»iriiops  and  deaoooai  then,  timt  tk 
jieaoMe  must  hiv«  been  aehuUg  nding  .ddan,  togtlktrwidi  tbs 
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*  ■  ■*  .    ' 

.  Qn  4|^«  W[|^tion^  the  oDly  admissible  testimony  is  the  CTidenM 

Srlqie^eW  Testament.;   a^d  (o  this  \ve  nii^t  suppose  thai  Mr* 
\' J|acUimjte  j  hh  iii^uiries,  especially  from  the  manner  in  which 
Henal  stated  (he  following  not  very  harmonious  conclusions. 

'*AA^fli^ffi'^^'^f¥ftcf.  gff^  9f  ruling  elder  did  not  find  its  way  into  the 

JGg|fcb|(£C^ri9ty  by  the  appointcnent  of  the  Apostles*  in  modelling 

.j^ll^h^cp  after  the  synagogue/ — *  There  is  no  difficulty  then  in  ad* 

i' mittin||  dLat'  tlie  Scripture  speaks  of  ruling  elders;  but  whether  it  be 

Ji  thvSrauBtinct  office  may  well  be  doubted/    pp.  43,  51. 

L09  fi^%i^r¥^  passages  it  would  seem  that,  in  the  inquiry  which 
j^fi^j^li^r^jtitts  engaged  to  prosecute^  the  authority  of  the  NewTes- 
,  l^!9^j^ii)^9  fii  hi:i  own  view,  the  only  proper  means  of  determining 
&fi  queptiop  at  issue.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  from  the  New  Testament, 
3](r^ljLV.  bos  produced  fiotestimoniesy  but,  with  an  exception  which 
\ire^  sVaJPiinmediately  notice,  has  thought  proper  to  satisfy  himselC 
And'^is^  jeaders  with  extracts  from  Yitringa  and  quotations. from 
ti^l^J^atf^ers.  These,  however,  are  testimonies  which  can  by  no 
me$uis,(ie  allowed  to  settle  the  import  of  terms  relating  to  the 
miiils^s  and  offices  of  the  primitive  Church.  On  this  point, 
the  opinions  or  customs  of  later  times,  or  the  analogies,  real  or 
imaginary,  of  the  synagogue,  cannot  be  allowed  to  rule  our 
judgem.ents.  But  not  only  has  Mr.  T.  introduced  inadmissible 
te^Umonies;  he  has  shewn  himself  not  a  very  skilful  examiner 
of  .those  witnesses  whom  he  has  cited  into  court ;  and  be  has 
con)giI(ted  himself  in  respect  to  the  i<lentity  of  one  of  them, 
wbo^  evidence,  were  it  uniform,  has  no  reference  to  the  qties* 
^lon  iinder  examination,  unless  as  it  is  directly  opposed  to  the 
Autfafor^s  purpose.  The  exception  referred  to  is  found  in  the 
following  scriptural  proof  or  illustration. 

<  w^f going  firom  the  general  meaning  of  the  term,  and  from  die 
laagiii^ge  ub^  by  Paul  and  Timothy,  we  should  infer,  that  the  deacons 
hud  spme  i^uline  power.  The  apostle  requires  of  deacons  to  rult  their 
own  houpes  weTl*  Just  before  he  had  required  the  same  of  a  bishop^ 
and  then  he  gives  this  reason  for  the  qualification :  ^  for  if  he  know 
not  how  to  rule  his  own  house,  how  shall  he  take  care  of  a  church  of 
Ood'?"(ik'A/(  uxAYKn«^  ^u  nri/ukfXno-freu.)  The  same  reason  may  naturally 
blfr  supposed  to  operate  in  the  case  of  deacons ;  they  are  not  required 
to 'be  *<  apt  to  teach,''  but  they  are  required  to  be  apt  to  ru^.'  p.  36. 

Now,  passing  by  the  error  with  respect  to  Timothy,  it  is  quite 
..clear,  We  apprehend,  that  the  Apostle  does  tiof  require  in  dea- 
COM  that  they  should  possess  the  qualification  of  being  ^'  apt  to 
^'cule«.''  The  language  of  the  Apostle  is  correctly  and  fully  in- 
tcarpieted  .when  explained  in  its  obvious  meaning,  as  directing 
thatrptfioM  <»uglit  not  to  l>e  selected  for  the  offices  of  the  Church, 
who  were  remiss  in  the  moral  culture  of  their  own  households : 
it  slieifv,  as  Mackuight  remarks,  and  it  shews  nothing  more, 
'  how  anxiob^  the  Apostle  Was.  that  all  who  bare  sacred  offices. 
Vol.  XVI.  N.  S.  2  L 
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*  '«lk«lild  be  imklaiileiiMe  in  every  respect ;  knowing  thai  lh«  ^9- 
^orderly  behaviour  of  the  members  of  their  famiiy,  migbi  'give 
'"occasioo  to  suspect  that  they  had  been  careless  of  their  aersls.* 
The  direction  is  one  of  great  importanoe ;  and  a  strict  regard  to 
k>  wosM  he  a  most  salutary  and  efficient  means  of  promoting  iIms 
interests  of  troe  religion  in  Christian  societies*    It  must  but  ioa 
lendiiy  occur  to  every  reader,  how  much  the  tiualification  in 
question  is  overlooked  as  an  essential  requisite  in  those  who  hold 
offiee  in  the  churches  of  Christ.    Deacons,  as  well  as  pastors^ 
Miould  be  examples  to  the  flock  ;  and  therefore,  nothing  eoold 
be  more  proper  than  that  directions  given  to  the  primitivecburches 
tespectif^  their  office,  should  include,  in  the  ennmeradon  of 
qualifications  essential  to  eligibility,  the  laudable  conduct  of  the 
Mttdidale  in  regard  to  domestic  obligations.    The  Apostle  re- 
quires in  bishops,  that  they  be  '^  apt  to  teach,''  because  teaehing 
Vfas  a  part  of  their  official  duty ;  but  he  does  not  require  that  a 
deacon  should  be  apt  to  rule,  and  the  natural  conclusion  would 
fteem  to  be,  that  ruling  was  not  a  part  of  the  deacon's  oflfee. 
Domestic  good  conduct  is  determined  by  the  Apostle^s  instruct 
tion  to  be  an  essential  consideration  in  the  selection  of  the  officers 
tf*  the  Church ;  but  it  applies  to  both  classes  precisely  in  the 
eame  manner,  and  affords  no  argument  whatever  in  favonr  of  the 
distinction  which  Mr.  Turnbull  would  establish.     We  consider, 
therefore,  that  he  completely  fails  in  his  attempt  to  shew,  that  the 
t^m  deacon  was  applied  to  the  same  persons  as  the  term  eldsr, 
so  far  as  the  authority  of  Scripture  is  the  medium  of  proof.  And 
thtft  being  the  case,  whatever  may  be  the  import  of  the  passage 
1  Tim.  V.  17.,  it  must  be  explained  in  conformity  to  the  uniform 
evidence  of  the  New  Testament,  that  the  only  two  offices  of  the 
(Jliristian  Church  are  those  of  Bishop  and  Deaeon.    *^  Lti  the 
*^  idders(er  Ministers)  who  preside  honourably  in  the  ebnralies, 
^  be  regarded  as  worthy  of  ample  respect  and  recompen^,  es- 
^  peciaily  those  who  are  laborious  (m  xonvrrK)  in  their  office  of 
^  instructors" — is,  we  conceive,  the  fair  construction  and  nottan- 
ing  of  the  passage :  it  directs  that  they  who  are  the  moat  oorreci 
and  assiduous  Christian  teachers,  should  be  most  eateemad  aartl 
best  rewarded. 

To  wliat  purpose  the  Author  has  cited  Clemens  Bananoa, 
Polycarn,  Ignatius,  &o.  is  really  incomprehensible;  nothing 
bdng  plainer  than  the  evidence  of  these  witnesses  to  tbediatincC 
hppropriation  of  the  terms  elder  and  deacon  to  separate-  olasaea 
of  oflicers  in  the  Church.  Mr.  T.,  indeed,  profcnaedlf  cites 
those  authorities  iis  proving  that,  in  the  primitive  Chureb>  there 
trere  but  two  offices.  But  if  they  prove  this,  we  oaanot  perceive 
what  ehicidatfon  is  derived  from  the  proof,  in  favour  of  tbe  po* 
iltion,  that  the  term  elder  is  applied  to  the  sam^  persons  as  tbe 
term  deacon :  they  prove  Just  tbe  contrary ;  that  they  are  diaiiaet 
terms,  referring  to  different  offiees. 


•  ^iTberi^k/  8ay»  ike  AoUior,  «  a  letter  of  IgMdinis  to  Ikron, 

*  fl  dfftiedn^of  th«  clianeti  at  Anttocii,  which  coofinns  theopmidi^f 
^  Ih&t  trfcfueons  were  a^istants  to  the  pastorsy  and  did  noi  oonfioe 
^  'their  Iflbourd  to  pceunHiry-  aflbirs.'  After  §ri^>t^?  ^^oae  extraelA 
from  this  epistle,  be  remarks,  *  these  duties  seem  to  bespeak  tb^ 

*  ruling  eider.*  It  is  truly  surprising,  that  Mr.  TurnbuU  should 
think  that  this  kind  of  testimony  could  avail  him  in  attempting; 
to  establish  the  identity  of  elders  and  deacons  in  the  primitive 
churchy.  We  can  hardly  suppose  him  to  have  been  ighorani 
that  Ihe  Epistle  to  Heron  is  spurious,  the  fabrication  of  an  age 
long  posterior  to  the  time  of  Ignatius ;  and  yet,  he  quotes  H 
larg^y,  as  if  he  had  not  the  slightest  suspicion  of  its  oot  hehig 
genuine. 

Th«  <  authority  of  elders*  is  the  next  subject  of  discQssioni 
and  It  is  treated  in  a  very  desultory  manner.  We  regret  that  wo 
canooC  praise  the  Author  for  either  the  perspicuity  of  his  slate** 
jments,  or  the  cogency  of  his  reasonings.  There  is  nothing 
definite  and  conclusive  throughout  the  entire  secfion.  Tha 
reader  will  find  the  words  ^  elder'  and  *  authority'  frequenrif 
occurring,  but  he  will  look  in  vain  for  the  means  of  comiectinif 
tiieiDi  Mr.  T.  would  seem  to  take  high  ground  in  offering  his 
proposition  to  our  notice.  He  laments  *  the  licentious  paroi^yaoi ' 
.*  whiob  spurns  all  lawful  and  salutary  restraint;'  and  ^  this  ex* 
■^.trtffde,'  he  remarks,  *  is  particularly  observable  in  the  fsitrict  In* 
^  dependents,  or  Brownists  of  the  present  day.'  At  their  ordi- 
ttalioDS^  We  are  told,  *  all  idea  of  office-power  and  authority  ia 
^  uaoalty  protested  against,  very  distinctly,  and  often  with  wormtlu* 

Iti  Slight  seem  rather  uncourteous  to  meet  this  statement  with 
\«hal  we  bdfieve  to  be  the  fact,  that  the  strictest  Independents  of 
the  present  day  do  not  spurn  ^  all  lawful  and  salutary  restraint,'  and 
4hmt^  at  ttieir  ordinations,  <  all  idea  of  ofBce-*power  and  authority* 
is  n9#  usually  protested  against*  We  can  scarcely  imagine,  iir- 
deed,  that  Mr.  TurnbuU  means  to  assert  what  his  expressions 
oerlaiiily'convey,  that,  in  the  '  particulardenominationof  Cbris-^ 
*•  tiaoa'  wbkh  is  the  subject  of  reference,  there  is  a  total  absenoe 
-af  diaeipltte,  accompanied  with  the  absolute  denial  of  pastoral 
attributes  in  their  ministers*  From  a  writer  who  thus  directs 
hia  eeasiire  against  a  whole  denomination  of  Christians  fsr  the 
aoppoaed  defeets  of  their  polity,  the  least  that  we  have  a  right 
to  expect  ia»  that  he  shall  furnish  us  with  an  intelligible  de^nition 
ot'OUthariUf  as  applied  to  elders,  and  a  perspicuous  exposition 
af  ^  officei^pawer/  And  so  much  the  more  reasonable  is  this 
expectation,  as  the  Author,  ^  after  perusing  what  is  advanced  by 
^  tbegroat  Dr.  Owen  on  this  sui^ect,'  declares  that  to  him  the 
Dr/a^*  idea^  appear  to  be  <  very  canfmed,  andhU  ^kUsimenU 
^  c^miradiciorj/  //'  Hew  then  does  Um*  TurnbuU  proceed  with 
hiaaiafcjggt  i 

2L  2 
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*  <'  1.  Siders  hkve  some  kind  of  authority.  Their  generic  and  s))e- 
effic  names  necessarily  knply  it.  The  name  ekler  carries  with  it  the 
aodiority  of  wisdom  and  experience.  The  names  pastor  or  shepheit!, 
bishop  or  overseer,  leader  or  captain,  (iSyou^nro;)  all  import  some  land 
and  degree  of  authority. 

*  Beside,  we  have  several  places  in  the  New  Testament,  where  this 
authority  is  unequivocally  expressed.  The  elders  of  Ephesus  are  said 
by  the  Apostle  to  have  been  made  overseers  over  thefiock  by  the  HoIt 
Ohost.  (Acts  XX. '28.)  The  Corinthians  are  enjoined  to  snbtmt 
theibselves  to  such  as  had  addicted  themselves  to  the  ministry  {iutxwwr^ 
of  the  saints.  (I  Cor.  xvr.  16.)  This  may  relate  to  the  deacon's, oA 
fice.  The  Hebrews  are  charged  to  obey  and  submit  themselV^  to 
their  leaders,  as  being  ¥ratchers  over  their  souls,  and  accoantaMe  (or 
them.  (Heb.  xiii.  17.)'    PP-  ^'y  ^* 

Now,  what  do  we  learn  from  these  paragraphs  ?  So  far  as<he 
name  **  elder"  imports  the  authority  of  wisdom  and  experience, 
it  denotes  an  authority  which  exists  apart  from  the  offices  of  the 
Church.     And  the  passages  quoted,   though  they  may  be  ex- 

?1anned  as  enjoining  practical  regard  to  the  instructions  of 
Christian  pastors,  and  the  obligations  of  Christian  pastors  them- 
selves to  be  faithful  to  thehr  trust  as  overseers  of  the  flock,  sup* 
ply  ;io  elucidation  of  *  office-power.*  They  define  nothing  as  to 
the  kind  or  the  extent  of  it.  We  are  not,  therefore,  prepared 
by  any  considerations  which  the  Author  has  as  yet  adraDcen,  to 
receive  his  next  poposition ;  viz.  :■  *  2.  That  t&ia  Mithority 
does  hot  flow  from  the  Church.  What  is  this  authority  which 
does  not  flow"  from  the  Church  ?  The  paragraphs  of  the  Bssaj, 
which  follow  this  propoaltion,  will  afibrd  the  reader  but  IMIe  aid 
In  ascertaining  this  point.  The  ofiice-power  of  efofer*,  Mr.  T. 
never  explains ;  but  he  asserts  that '  their  authority  flows  totfacm 
"*  from  Christ,  through  the  medium  of  those  already  in  office  f 
" — a  doctrine  which  we  can  view  in  no  other  light  than  a9  commit- 
ing  us  to  all  the  errors  and  delusions  of  the  primary  tenet  of 
High*Chin'cbism  and  Popery. 

The  phrase  'office-power,*  is  frequently  occurring  in  tbeae 
pages ;  but  the  Author  seems  to  employ  it  somewhat  in  ttioman- 
.  ner  of  a  charm,  investing  it  with  an  obscurity  from  wbieb  he  ap- 
pears  afraid  that  it  should  escape ;  and  therefore  be  pnideBdy  ab- 
stains from  an  explanation  of  the  mysteriooe  *•  authority' 
he  challenges.  And  yet,  after  all,'  we  shrewdly  suspect  that 
Mr.  T.  to  communicate  bis  opinions  of  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  pastoral  relation  in  an  intelligible  fenn,  they  would  be  finnd 
in  agreement  with  the  judgement  and  practice  of  the  Ter^  per* 
sons  whose  sentioients  he  denounces.  *  c 

We  now  come  to  Mr.  TurnbuU-s  third  proponlioa^  Ibat 
^  this  authority  is  not  legisktive,  but  ministerial.'  We«oMeor 
with  hinr  in  opinion,  that  *  were  we  to  derive  our  ideas  of  the 
Vanthority  pf  Christ's  ministers  from  Finrkniantiiral  Hiiitery  in 
<  general,  we  should  certainly  be  disposed  to  take  the  coDTene 
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*  of  this  proposition  as  the  truth.*  Bat,  restricting  the  relation 
of  Cbriatian  Pastors  to  principles  and  acts  which  are  definitely 
ministerial,  and  excludipfi^  them  from  all  proceediogs  which  ace 
k^^latife,  agreeably  to  Mr.  T.*s  descrijpuon,  Jet  us  examine  its 
practical  bearings.     The  authority  of  elders,  he  states,  consists, 

'  F^rstf  In  stating,  explaiaingy  and  enforcing,  by  argument  and  per>- 
ioaqioDy  the  known  will  of  Cnrist.  Secondly^  In  taking  the  sense  of 
the  church  on  any  doubtful  point,  after  mature  deliberation,  (wherein 
their  opinion  and  adirice  have  their  proper  influence,)  and  acting  as 
the  otgan  of  the  church,  in  executing  its  decision^.' 

These  are,  in  fact,  the  whole  pf  Mr.  Turnbull's  explipations 
of  his  proposition.  And  having  done  him  the  justice  of  extract* 
ing  them  in  his  own  words,  we  would  asl(  him,  whether  be  is 
apfuaintsd  with  any  Independents  of  the  present  day  who  do 
not  go,  in  their  opinions  of  the  office  of  Pastor,  to  all.  the  extent 
of  tliis  statement  of  its  privileges  and  duties  ?  But,  if  the 
strictest  Independents  of  the  present  day  go  thus  far,  if  they 
regard  their  ministers  as  sustaining  a  relation  which  connects 
these  obligations  with  their  office,  In  what  manner  .are  we  to 
understand  Mr.  Turabuirs  statements,  that,  at  their  ordinations, 
'  all  idea  of  office-power  and  authority  is  protested  agaiost  ?* 
Either  Mr.  T.  is  prepared  to  ipcljide  *  strict  Independepls* 
among  t)ie  persons  who  correctly  estimate  and  supply  the  prin- 
pjple  of  *  ministerial  authority,*  as  he  himself  states  its  obliga- 
tions and  its  extent ;  or,  he  has  in  reserve  other  measures  and 
proceedings,  as  being  included  in  his  notions  of  ^  office-power.* 
But  l^t  .us  proceed. 

<  In  the  ^ri^  -ease,  if  a  majority  be  against  the  declared  will  of 
Chiiat,  after  it  be  made  known  to  them,  that  will  give  occasion  for 
expostulation  or  reproof,  which,  if  not  attended  to^  wiU  naturally 
oblige  a  faithful  minuter  to  withdraw.  In  the  seoond  case,  as  it  refers 
to  the  subject  of  prudence  and  expediency,  a  minister  may,  generally, 
have  reason  to  suppose,  that,  in  tne  collective  wisdom  or  the  church, 
there  may  be,  at  least,  as  much  as  is  equal  to  his  own :  and  unless  he 
be  inflrilible  in  judgement,  or  imagine  that  his  mil  is  to  be  the  law, 
and  his  individual  opinion  the  only  measure  of  either  judgement  or 
conduct,  he  will  be  disposed  rather  to  yield,  in  a  doubtful  point,  to  the 
sense  of  the  majority,— supposing  it  respectable.  To  yield  in  snch  a 
case,  will  not  less^  lus  authority :  he  is  still  the  organ  of  the  church 
in  eKectttiog  its  decisions,  even  supposing  them  contrary  to  his  own 
views.'  pp.  59,  60b 

By  a  minister's  authority  not  being  lessened  in  the  case  sup- 
posed^ Mr.  T;  must  mean,  that  the  inflaenoe  of  his  instruction 
and  example  will  not  be  diminished ;  and  this  we  agree  with 
hia  in'  deeming  a.  probable  case.  Bnt^  after  reading  the  above 
pasagrafrti,  our  senders  will,  we  apprehend,  be  at  a  still  greater 
fees' than  before,  to  understand  Mr.  TumbuH's  attributing  to  an 
entisie  Amnminaiiioa  of  Christians,  wiiose  principles  tmd  practipo 
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aceord  oiost  exactly  with  his  own  declared  opinions,  ^  Uie  li.c^ii- 

*  tious  paroxysm  which  spurns  all  lawful  and  salutary  restriimt.* 
£0698^  we  will  venture  to  say,  than  bis  own  allowance  oV  *  office- 

*  power,*  he  never  heard  attributed  to  Christian  Pastors  by 
sUi  ict  Independents  at  any  of  their  ordinations.  More  than  ttiis; 
be  possibly  may  have  beard  inciuded  in  their  protests  q^aittst 
^  authority  ;*  and  uuire  than  this,  we  shall  Gnd  in  the  se<jiiei,  is 
necessary  to  satisfy  Mr.  T.V  demands. 

In  Chap.  V.  on  *  the  relation  of  the  churches  to  eacfci  drticr,* 
ueours  the  following  passage. 

*  The  question  is,  Under  what  Jbrm  docs  this  union  subsist,  and 
what  are  the  duties  arising  out  of  it. 

•^  *  In  answer  to  the  first  inquiry,  we  reply,  There  is  a  local  aaii 
migiiboarly  association  of  churches,  uniting,  by  common  consent,  lor 
tbe^emis  proposed. 

•K<  This  appears  dear  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  wherain  the 
Apostle  seems  to  mcorporate  them  into  a  local  associatioii,  united  by 
common  interests  and  common  ties,  by  denominatiDg  tbem  *'  the 
cjiurches  of  Galatia,"  as  he  does,  elsewhere,  by  speftkin^  of  **  the 
churches  of  Judea/'  and  "  the  churches  of  Macedonia.*'  The 
brethren  were  addressed  in  this  local  Incorporated  character,  apd  In 
this'  they  acted.  Let  us  view,  for  a  moment,  the  instance  ff  the 
cKurches  of  Galatia.  There  had  been  among  tfiem  a  general  defec« 
tfoft  Urom  Uie  truth  of  the  gospel.  We  do  not  know  that  afl  the 
cfatitches  without  exception  had  been  tainted  with  the  error :  ftom  the 
lariguagensed,  we  should  rather  think  not :  the  apostle  inttnales  diat 
some  md  not  fallen  from  the  doctrines  of  grace.  ^  Christ  is  becotnc 
of  no  effect  unto  you,  ivfiosoever  of  you  are  justified  by  the  taw."— 
Yet  this  admonitory  epistle  was  addressed  to  them  all. 

*  A  practical  epistle  of  this  nature  was  surely  intended  to  be  foUov- 
cd  up  by  some  practical  effects.  A  letter  addressed  to  sJI*  naturally 
required  an  answer yrom  all.  But  in  order  to  do  this,  the  local  asso- 
ciation must  come  into  exercise, — the  churches  of  GaUtia  must 
f^omehow  meet  together,  and  arrange  the  contents  of  their  answer  :— 
tliey  must  come  to  some  united  determination,  as  to  what  ikef 
believed,  and  what  they  would  do.  One  thing  they  were  to  do  wsc, 
to  **  cut  off  those  wbo  troubled  them."  When  jdiey  b^d  dons  sti 
tbey  would  inform  the  Apostle  that  his  intiaiatioii  and  advice  fi«4beeA 
qompU/ed  with.  To  do  so  in  a  common  letter,  was  to  do  ^  romiaon 
act.  It  XMs  the  ad  of  ike  ASSOCIATED  CHURCHES  OF  GA- 
LATIA.' pp.  70,  71. 

This  passage  with  its  mugU  and  its  lootiick,  is  realty  ft  corious 
specimen  .of  hypothetical  logic.  We  emiA  ahaoat  iaMigiar'that 
tlioAulbor  had  beea  rummaging  amisitg  aanae  unknofra  pansel 
of  Greek  mamiaoriptai.  in  which  he  bad  diacDacrad  tise  irarioas 
readings,  '^  to  the  umii»d  cboroheanf  Gaklia,'.'  aa,  *^  thanuaa- 
f<  cialed  ohurebea;"  for  tons  there  saaanto  beaiatbii^ailMit 
associated  eharcliea  in  the  Epistle,  and  wa -tnrre-iaiMn'iliepfe^ 
caution  of  looking  into  Griesbach  to  Beciin&  us.  from  enoa  in  the 
case.    We  should  suppose  that  the  Aiiostlc  bad  refereuce  to 
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individuals,  and  not  to  churches,  in  tlie  expressions,  '^  Christ  is 
*'  become  of  no  eifect  unto  you,  whosoever,  omys^;."  And  tet^ 
taiiily,  the  Galatians  received  no  instructions  from  the  Apostle  'to 
cut  off  any  members  of  their  churches.  Nor  have  we  been  ab|^ 
to  discover  any  thing  in  the  Epistle,  that  would  require  the 
churclies  of  Galatia,  ^  somehow,'  or  any-how,  to  meet  together. 
Of  Mr.  TurnbulVs  propensity  to  hypothesis  and  reverie^  vr^ 
must  now  give  another  specimen* 

'  We  find,  also,  in  the  business  of  making  a  collection  for  the  ppir 
saints  in  Judea,  that  the  Apostle  gave  **  order  to  the  churclies  pf 
Galada"  for  every  one,  upon  the  first  day  of  the  week,  lb  lay  by  hibi 
in  store ;  that  itihen  the  Apostle  camef  **  there  might  be  no  gather- 
inga.''*    Now,  unless  there  had  been  a  common  treasurer,  appoiBtdd 

S"  the  churches,  there  must  have  been  very  extensive  gatherfilgs  in 
e  {irovince  of  Galatia,  and  the  Apostle  would  have  been  nuioh-dfe^ 
tfldned  on  his  journey.  The  pecuniary  afiairs  relative  to  the'-beneiio- 
lence  of  the  churclies,  were,  therefore,  transacted  in  an  associate 
capacity.'  pp.  71,7^ 

^  When  the  Apostle  came'-*-where  ?  To  Corinth  i  as  vre  read 
1  Cor.  xvi.  1 — 3«  The  journey  to  Galatia  is  a  mere  figment  of 
Mr.TurnbuU'a  imagination.  .    . 

'  The  meeting  in  Jerusalem,''  Acts  xv.,  is  the  n^^t  -exaniple 
winch  our  Author  brings  forward  in  support  of  the  praponitiMi, 
Ihat^  there  is  a  local  and  neighbourly  cueodaUon  ofchurchaef, 
^  onitiag  by  common  consent  for  the  ends  proposed.'  We  hifte 
looked  Tcry  carefiilly  into  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  Acta,  bat 
can  find  no  mention  whatever  of  a  *  looal  association'  of 
*  chorohes.*  Not  a  word  is  there  of  any  meeting  at  Antioch,  or 
inCilicia,  to  which  the  neighbouring  churches  sent  representa- 
tives* Not  a  syllable  is  there  in  the  entire  ohapter,  of  an  ai- 
sembly  at  Jerusalem,  composed  of  ministers  and  deputies  from 
the  churches  of  Judea.  It  might  seem  a  strange  kind  of  looalHy 
liiat  could  unite  Antioch  and  Jerusalem  in  neighbourly  conpapa 
collnoUs.  The  Christian  society  at  Antioch  was  disturJ^^.by  the 
intrusion  of  '^  oertainmeo  who  oame  down  from  Judea,"  aad'ffbo 
naiatained  the  necessity  of  binding  all  Christian  oonv;ertoio  the 
observttnoe  of  the  Levitical  law.  In  tliese  circumstanoes^  .tfpa 
Christians  at  Antioch  resolved  to  send  some  of  their  memlimp'^ 
Jerusalem  for  the  judgement  of  the  Apostles  and  elders. .  Aqd 
this  they  naturally  and  reasonably  did,  because,  in  the  first  plao0, 
the  Apostles  were,  the  primary  miaisters  of  Christ's  kin^doai, 
and  the  direct  expositors  of  the  Christian  doctrine  and  oUiga- 
tiona;  and,  secondly,  because  the  agitators  of  the  Antiochiani 
chovoli  who  oame  down  from  Judea,  tepresented  theoEiaelves  as 
sanatioaed  by  the  Apostles  in  the  tenets  which  th^  incaloated  i|s 
of  ittdiBpeiisable  necaasily.    These  oireinnstaaoeB  fully  egcplaia 

♦  1  Cor.  xvi.  U 
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the  oteasion  and  nature  of  the  *  meeting  In  JMistlettl/i  -•(lio* 
thing  could  be  more  proper  under  the  circumstances  i».««4iic(h  iit 
'>iras  given,  than  that  the  jurigemeot  of  the  Apostles  aadtelders 
should  be  addressed,  not  on]y  to  the  Christians  of  Antioch^'  bbt 
ttko  to  thoiie  of  Syria  and  Cilicia,  ^bo  were  exposed  to  thesame 
dangers  as  the  Antiochian  brethren.  Mr.  Turnbull  proceeds  : 

<  That  the  messengers  did  not  merely  represent  the  single  pburdi 
{It  Antiochy  seems  clear,  from  the  answer  returned ;  viz*  **  To  the 
brethren  which  are  of  the  Gentiles  in  Antioch,  and  Syria^  And 
Cilicia :"  and  to  them  the  Apostle  went  with  the  answer.  See  Acts 
XV.  41.' 

Now,  to  08  it  'seems  clear,*  that  the  Apostle  did  not  go  to 
i  these  brethren  with  the  answer.    If  the  churches  in  Ayria  and 

•  Cilieia  had  sent  messengers  to  the  meeting  at  Jenisalem,  those 
messengers  would  have  been  the  proper  persons  to  convey  the 
supposed  answer.  But  it  is  expressly  stated,  tliat  the  answer 
Was  sent  direct  to  Antioch  by  Judas  and  Silas,  and  was  by 
them  delivered  to  the  Christian  society  in  that  city ;  while  (he 
whole  narrative  (Acts  xv.  86 — 41.)  proves,  that  the  travels  of 
the  Apostle  had  other  objects  connected  with  them  than  the 
delivery  of  the  answer,  of  which  there  is  not  a  word  in  the 
whole  of  the  verses.  We  forbear  to  notice  several  equally 
strange  specimens  of  rash  and  erroneous  expositioo.  But  the 
fbUowiBg  remarl^s  are,  from  their  bearing  on  the  aothorttfy  of 
.the  Jifew  Testament,  too  exceptionable  to  be  passed  over. 

'  TbB  letter^'  says  Mr.  T.,  *  does  not  claim  the  particular  authority 

of  the  Holy  Ghost*  for  the  decision  respecting  circumcision;  bat 

-ttlber  contents  itself  with  denying  the  authoritv  of  those  persons  who 

-bad  gone  to  Antioch,  **  subverting  the  souls  of  the  discifMS.*^ !  p.  78. 

'  This  is  really  a  very  surprising  statement.  What  the  letter 
'does  claim,  is  manifest :  **  It  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Spirit^ 
'^  and  to  us,  to  lay  upon  you  no  greater  burden  than  tiMse 
"^  nece$9ary  things ;  that  ye  abstain  from  meats  oflfered  to  idob, 
^**  and  from  blood,  and  from  things  strangled,  and  from  foraica- 
'^^  tion."     The  letter,  so  far  from  contenting  itself  with  denying 

Hie  authority  of  the  persons  who  were  annoying  the  brethren  at 
'  Antioch,  does  very  distinctly  claim  the  particular  authority  of 
•^e  Holy  Spirit  for  the  decision  respecting  circumcision  ;  inas- 
-BSiich  as  circumcision  is  excluded  from  the  <^  necessary  things'^ 

*  miAoh  it  seemed  *^  good  to  the  Holy  Spirit''  to  lay  upon  the 
-  Ctentile  converts. 

'  It  is  most  unpleasingto  us  to  have  the  irksome  and  ungra- 
cious task  of  exposing  the  blunders  and  false  reasonings  of  a 
man  of  Mr.  Turnbuirs  character,  and  we  should  gladly  leroii- 
'nate  here  our  strictures.  But  the  principal  object  of  his  Bssay  is 
Mill  behind  :  it  is  to  advocate  a  *  local  association  of  chmtobcs,* 
to  iHiich  shall  attach  ^  a  certain  kimd  of  asftAorify,"  of  whtch 


«Hdierily,  an  ttlfeiDpt  at  the  defioitiM  i8  4Dade  in  fhif  fiilkiwii% 
yartf(fMphs. 

^  There  are,' rays  Mr.  T.,  *  cases  both  of  appeal  and  inquif^'ttiMffg 

diur4shes,  whidi  loudly  call  for  the  interference  of  thtee  who  tiiaylie 

heat  qiiali6ed  to  judge  between  the  parties,  and  who  will  feel  a  briftlK^ 

interest  in  their  afiairs,'  ••••'An  appeal  or  inquiry  must,  of  coumei  eantfy 

with  it  some  kind  of  authority  in  the  parties  appealed  to  or  making  the 

inquiry.'*  •  •  •  *  But,  after  all,  the  strict  Independent  will  insist  upon 

it  that  not  even  such  an  authority,  good  as  it  may  in  itself  be,  ha^  any 

right  to  interfere  in  any  case  of  church  discipline.    Then  it  follow^ 

of  course,  that  no  case  will  ever  occur  in  a  particular  church*  wherein 

disputes  cannot  be  settled  within  itself ;— none,  wherein  false  teachers 

and  bad  men  are  suffered  to  flourish  without  rebuke,  to  the  gteat 

scandal  of  religion,  the  corruption  of  the  flock  of  Christ,  and  tl)e  $ot^ 

grief  of  pious  men.    But  such  is  not  the  fact.    Many  such  cases,  ^la^, 

do  coDtinually  arise ;  and  the  more,  we  presume,  for  the  want  of  i^ome 

power  of  appeal  or  inquiry.' 

*  The  objects  demanding  the  attention  of  the  associated  churches 
would  naturally  be  the  following.  1.  The  purity  of  the  churches  m 
&ith,  order,  and  morality.  2.  The  peace  and  prosperity  of  the 
churches  in  communion.  3.  The  purity  and  competency  of  the  mi- 
nisterial character.  4.  A  provision  for  the  succession  of  the  mfnistiy. 
5.  The  relief  of  aged  and  infirm  ministers,  with  their  widows  wid 
children.  6-  The  spread  of  the  gospel  at  home  and  abroad,  aad  «•• 
peciafly  in  their  own  vicinity.    Cum  multis  aliis.'    pp.  98, 99,  IM. 

This,  then,  is  the  quorttum  tendant  of  the  Author's  speculs^ 
iions ;  to  erect  Courts  ecclesiastical  of  appeal  and  inquiry.    For 
auch  is  the  true  character  of  the  scheme.     It  is  a  project  of  go- 
vernment and  control,  directly  interfering  with  and  superseding 
the  rights  of  individual  societies.    Christian  Ministers  ars^fb 
become  judges  of  their  brethren, — ^are  to  assume  the  oflice  of 
regulating  the  proceedings  of  churches  to  which  they  r  standi  not 
iu  the  relation  of   pastors.    With  such  fiinctions  aaaigned^to 
ihem^  their  offiqe  cannot  be  ^  ministerial;'  it  becomes  ai^  once 
'  legislative,'  and  the  '  local  union  of  churches,'  is  assimilated 
to  the  Synods  and  the  Councils  which  have  ruled  in  other  iini^ 
to  the  subversion  of  the  rights  of  churches  and  the  libetties  of 
Christian  men.    That  the  present  project  is  nothing  belter  ibm 
an  attempt  to  revive  this  kind  of  assembly,  is  evident,  froui^lJle 
Author's  own  statement  of  the  evils  which  it  is  sought  to  ns- 
move.    The  last  two  objects  are  already  provided  for  hy  exisl- 
iog  institutions.    County  asspciations  not  having '  a  certain  kind 
'  of  authority,'  not  having  power  to  try  *  the  coropeteoey  pf  the 
'  ministerial  character,'  no^  being  invested   with  a  synodical 
i^iesty  that  shall  make  ^  bad  ministers  and  bad  members  irem^ 
'  bUy  already  exist  among  the  strict  Independents.     What.Mr* 
Turnbull  wishes  for,  is  something  that  does  not  exist,  except 
hi  the  crude  form  of  an  abortive  speculation.    He  is  pleased  to 
fi^  the  sort  of  combinatioo  he  advocates,  ^  coDgfegstionsiisflQk}* 
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tUfHio  aites  the  remtriis  of  '  an  esiimaiite  firiead^  Ibe  IUt.  Dr. 

*  WardUw/  on  congregational  union,  as  couveyipg  bis  owu 
flefttiiBents  most  forcibly.  As  Mr.  TurnbuU  is,,  we  are  per- 
ftuaded,  inca^wUe  of  disingenuousiiess,  we  must  remind  bin], 
tbat  the coftgregatKNial  iioioii  which  Dr.  Wardlaw  pieada.for, 
haa^  to  use  bis  own  words,  <  not  the  rewu>ieH  ctnme^ion  nnth 
*'  gmemment  or  disciplined  and  that  be  cannot,  therefore,  be 
allowed,   in  such  a  connexion,  the  benefit  of  the  name  of  bi$ 

*  estifnable  friend.'  Our  readers  will  appreciate  Mr.  Torobuirs 
f ashness  when  they  recollect,  that  we  have  already  •  bad  oc- 
easioo  to  cite  Dr.  Wardlaw^s  words  in  deprecation  of  any  jpro- 
jfeei  that  sbbuld  mix  up  government  or  discipline  with  congrega- 
tional unions :  ^  Were  the  slightest  approach  to  be  ipade  to 
'  any  thing  of  this  kind,  all  consistent  Independents  would  com-- 

*  bine  to  put  it  down.'    Mr.  TurubulFs  scheme  is  not*  be  says, 

*  a  novelty  altogether  dubious  and  untried.'     This  is  true.     It 
is>  ia  fiiet,  the  same  plan  in  substance  as  one  which  was  put 
fevth  two  or  three  years  ago,  in  the  modest  shape  of  a  iiroij^ec- 
tiif,  and  which  we  receivM  the  thanks  of  many  vahiable  mem- 
bers of  the  Congregational  body  for  exposing  in  its  true  colours.* 
Nothing  but  the  sanction  of  two  or  three  respectd>le  names, 
(thoughtlessly  conceded,  we  have  no  doubt,  to  the  measure,)  pro- 
tected the  abettors  of  that  ill  advised  design  from  more  marked 
6ottdemnation.    Having  heard  no  more  of  it,  we  had  hope^  that 
k  had  died  a  natural  death,  little  imagining  that  we  were  doomed 
to  encounter  the  identical  project,  two  years  after,  revised  and 
enlarged,  in  the  shape  of  a  Treatise  on  Church  Government, 
try  the  classical  Tutor  of  Wyroondley  Academy.    That  Mr. 
Turabnll   should  not   have    acknowledged  his    obligations  to 
tlie  first  projectors  of   this  species  of  Association,  is  hardly 
^toiug  justice  either  to  himself  or  to  them.     It  is  as  weh  to  be 
hacked  with  authorities;    and   as  Ignatius  and  Dr,  Wardlaw 
fail  him,  it  might  have  been  more  prudent  to  have  provided 
himself  a  retreat  under  shelter  of  the   reverend  brethren  al* 
Inded  to. 

A  writer  who  can  cite  '*  the  Epistle  to  Heron*'  as  a  genuine 
dochooent,  eannot  be  very  profoundly  read  in  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory;  on- this  account,  though  we  can  hardly  forbear  a  smQe  at 
liis'simpliciiy,  we  the  less  wonder  at  his  confidently  assuming, 
that,  *  Any  arbitrary  proceeding,  tending  to  an  invasion  of 
*"  Christian  liberty,  would  draw  forth  some  remonstrance,  some 
'  protest,  some  resistance,  which  would  serve  to  chepk  the  usur- 
^  imtiOb.'  It  is,  however,  absurd  to  spesk  in  these  times,  of  ^  the 
^  Congregationalist'  as  being  prepared  to  *  protest'  ag^st  the 
proceedings  of  an  assembly  attempting  to  *  impose  laws  by  penal 
^sanctions.*    Penal  Sanctions  are  remote  enough  from  the 
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niebos  ^  op|>rps^on  which  locffi  Disbenliiig  tSMoifttniaidMiidl 

be  at  pfc'eseiil  p^l^mUt^d  to  enstiloy*    There  are,  however,  oUter 

injuries  which  they  mic^ht  inflict,  and  other  roischievout  OQiirtc» 

^bj^H  they  might  pursue;  and  agatnet  these,  We  can  baveino 

sdcuHty,  but  in  the  most  entire  exclusion  from  all  aasooiatttd.rtt.**' 

fi^iond  bodfies,  <ff  objects  which   involve  an  tnterfereiiaa  wiih 

file  *- concerns  %>{  particdar  Christian  Cluirehes,    It  is  in  vaia' 

that*  th6  Author  discialAMi  socli  an  interierenoe :    ihe.   whdb 

(l^ig;h'  i^  impracticable  apart  fr^m  the  invasisBof  theprmJ 

leg^e^  aryd  rights  of  particular  societies.    It  is  very  poasifatir-loi 

fonftH  %ss€^iatn>ns  of  churches  perfectly  free  from  an-ohQaadaiMi 

ehwraet^r;  but,  In  order  to  this,  it  is  indispensable  thai;  thtgr 

should  be  constituted  on  such  a  basis  as  shall  exclude  all  {Mrioii 

ciples  of  government  and   control.     The  moment  that  the  li« 

fufts'are  overstepped  which  separate  particular  riglits  firoin  publicf 

interests,— so  soon  as  the  principle  of  ^  appeal  and  inquiry*  is 

made  essential  to  their  constitution,  they   become  o^ects  of 

vrelUfonnded  jealousy  and  distrust ;  and  every  consisteat  cou-* 

^regationaiist,  every  one  who  would  discharge  his  duty  to  the 

Christian  Church,  the  interests  of  which  are  indissolubly  con« 

ticotefl  with  the  cause  of  Christian  liberty^  is  called  upon  td  do 

his  utmost  to  put  them  down. 

^  A  conviction,*  it  seems,  *  has  settled  on  the  miads  of 
^  many,  that  Ministers  and  Churches  are  too  insulated;  and 
^  without  any  definite  ideas  of  the  alteration  wanted,  to  meet 

*  the  evils  actually  existing,  they  complain,  and  go  on  without 

*  coming  to  any  decision.*  What  those  actually  existing  evils  arci 
the  Author  of  this  Essay  does  not  inform  us;  he  has  neither  enii« 
merated  nor  described  them ;  and  this  omission  we  caanoi  but 
consider  as  an  essential  defect  in  his  work.  It  would,  however, 
look  as  if  the  actually  existing  evils,  be  they  what  they  nay^ 
were. opposed  to  the  purity,  the  peace,  and  the  prosperity  of  tlU 
Church  of  Christ,  since  these  are  what  his  system  of  loodl  fcis« 
sociation  is  professedly  adapted  to  promote  and  to  secure.  But 
if  these  blessings  of  purity  and  peace  are  to  be  viewed  is  te^ 
salting  from  '  local  unions  of  Churches*  legislating  in  *  cases 
'  of.  appeal  and  inquiry,"  we  must  be  strangely  mistaken  io  thh 
conclusions  to  wliicli  the  perusal  of  ecclesiastical  history  has 
conducted  us.  The  temper  which  such  unions  have  UDifiNrnily 
eherbbed  and  matured,  is  there  exhibited  as  widely  different  from 
the  wisdom  which  is  *^  gentle  and  easy  to  be  intreated,  full  of 

mercy  and  good  fruits,  without  partiality  and  without  hypo- 
crisy."— But  are  there  no  other  means  of  promoting  the  pu- 
rity, the  peace,  and  the  prosperity  of  Christian  churches? 
Let  bat  their  pastors  take  heed  to  their  doctrine  and  to  them*^ 
selves  ;  let  ihem  cultivate  humbleness  of  mind,  and  keep  them- 
selves unspotted  from  tlie  world ;  let  tbem  vraro  every  man,  and 
teach  every  man  in  all  wisdom^  and  be  examples  to  the  flock ; — 
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lis^*ihe.  ditaoos  of  Ghristiaa  olitirehes  dinoharge  tbe  ofliee  of  • 
de«oon  well,  by  ioteresting  themseWes  in  the  welbre  of  the  so- 
«MAie8  to  whtoh  they  belong,  and  by  their  devottt  end  .  active 
eenduot;  let  the.  members  of  Christian  churches  ''*  provoke 
^  one  another  to  love  and  to  good  works ;"  and  let  Chrialiaa 
ehurches  become  more  aoti^  and  more  social  in  their  character; 
let  neighbourly  union  begin  at  home  among  ministerB  and 
ebarches  in  the  same  town  or  district: — these  are  nieaae-  of 

Sroinoting  the  interests  of  religion  whichi  as  they  are  tb^  moat 
ioriptural  as  well  as  the  most  intelligible,  will  also  prove  the 
Booet  safe  and  the  most  effective.  Protestant  Disaentmi  aWve 
all  other  men,  should  refrain  from  tampering  with  eodesiaalical 
legislation. 

^jt.  Ill*  Ten  Years*  Exiles  or  Memoirs  of  that  interesting  Period  of 
the  Life  of  the  Baroness  de  Stael  Holstcin,  written  oy  Herself, 
during  the  Years  1810.  1811,  ISIS,  and  1813,  and  now  first  pub* 
lished  from  the  original  Manuscript,  by  her  Son.  Translated  trora 
the  Frendi.    8vo.  pp.  xvi.  436.    Price  128.    London.  1821. 

IF  this  portion  of  the  posthumous  works  of  Mde.  de  Stael  will 
not  add  any  thing  to  her  reputation  as  a  brilliant  writer,  if, 
too,  it  has  lost  much  of  its  interest  by  being  well  nigh  out  of 
datCj  it  is  by  far  too  replete  with  cleverness,  and,  as  a  biogra- 
phical document,  is  too  valuable  to  have  been  with  propriety 
suppressed.  And  this  being  the  case,  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  is  now  first  given  to  the  public,  ought  to  exempt  it  from 
censorious  criticism.  It  was  begun  prior  to  her  '*  Considers* 
^'  tions  on  the  French  Revolution,**  and  several  passages  which 
originally  belonged  to  the  first  part,  were  subsequently  incorporated 
with  her  great  work.  The  narrative  commences  m  1800,  two 
years  previous  to  her  first  exile,  and  stops  at  180i.  It  recom- 
mences in  1810,  and  breaks  off  abruptly  at  her  arrival  in  Sweden 
in  the  autumn  of  1812.  An  interval  of  six  years  remained  to  be 
supplied,  as  well  as  the  sequel. 

The  subject  of  the  first  part  is,  Bonaparte  and  J.  The 
First  Consul  is  here  spoken  of  with  a  bitterness,  a  feminine 
unger,  which  betrays  feelings  still  writhing  under  a  sense  of  in- 
jury. The  apology  offered  by  the  Editor  is,  that,  at  the  period 
of  its  composition,  '  the  Imperial  power  was  at  itsheiglit.*  In 
ber  ^  Considerations/*  Mde.  de  Stael  speaks  of  him  withoat 
passion,  and  she  deserves  high  praise  for  having  risen  so  supe- 
rior to  the  influence  of  personal  resentment,  as  to  be  able  to 
furnish  the  most  impartial,  as  well  as  the  most  masterly  de- 
lineation of  his  character  which  has  appeared.*  To  the  future 
biographer  of  Bonaparte,  the  additional  illustrations  contained 
in  the  present  work,  will,  however,  be  of  some  value.  It  is  tru«^ 
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that  tbe  ehmmeiet  of  Booaparte  neTer  had  any  oilier  inter eai 

than  it  derived  from  hia  power,  being  destitute  of  all  tko^  in^ 

Date  qualities  wbteh  inspire  either  sympathy  or  admiration  ;  and 

when  the  illusions  which  military  talent  and  snocessful  darin#^ 

threw  arouod  it  were  dispelled,  and  the  Emperor  was  stripped 

to  tbe  man,  tlie  remark,  that  *  no  man  is  a  hero  to  his  Valet  do 

^  chambre/  was,  in  reference  to  him,  amply  verified.   A  monarch 

on  tbe  stage,  he  was  but  an  actor  in  the  green  room.     And  now 

tiiat  his  eaipire  over  the  minds  of  men  has  faded  away,  onq 

listens  iwith   comparatively  little  interest  to  the  details  which 

shew  how  small  a  portion  of  real  greatness  entered  into  the  com« 

poatiiNi  of  tbe  subjugator  of  Europe.    *  But,  to  he  sure,  Eu<» 

*  rope,'  says  Mde.  de  Stael,  '  is  but  a  word  of  great  sound,     in 

'  what  did  it  then  consist  ?      In  a  few  ministers,  not  one  of 

'  whom  had    as  much   understanding  as   many  men   taken  ai 

'  hap-hazard   from   the  nation  which  they  governed.'     There 

was  a  time,    when  few  besides  herself  had  made  the  discovery 

of  Bonaparte's  real  character,  or  had  the  courage  to  brave  his 

enmity. 

Some  egotism  is  surely  pardonable  in  a  writer — a  female  and 
&  Frenchwoman, — whose  not  praising  the  sovereign  of  France 
was  resented  as  a  political  crime,  and  who  found  herself  almost 
alone,   amid  a  prostrate  nation,  erect,   undazzled,    and    un- 
daunted before  the  upstart  usurper.     It  could  not  be  vanity 
^liich  prompted  or  sustained  her  indignant  opposition  to  his  first 
acts  of  oppression  ;  for  vanity  is  a  motive  inadequate  to  product 
&  persevering  effort,  and  in  the  society  of  Paris  and  the  favour 
of  BonapartCi  there  was  offered  every  thing  which  could  con- 
ciliate or  bribe  the  most  insatiable  vanity.    To  a  woman  whose 
^hole    happiness    consisted  in   conversation,   an   ignominious 
banishment  from  Paris  was  a  punishment  which  carried  with  ft 
terrors  sufficient  to  shake  the  firmness  of  any  ordinary  mind. 
Ad  Englishman  may  smile  at  the  seemingly  extravagant  Ian-* 
guage  in  which  Mde.  de  Stael  dwells  on  her  cruel  persecution. 
But  Bonaparte  knew  that,  when  he  inflicted  exile  and  seclusiop 
upon  the  woman  whom  it  piqued  him  not  to  have  been  able  to 
subdue,  he  was  subjecting  her   to  the  severest  punishment. 
To  a  Parisian,  Paris  is  his  country. 

*  I  was  born  there,'  says  Mde.  de  StaeU  *  there  I  passed  my  infascnr 
and  early  youth,  and  there  onl^  could  I  meet  the  ffeneration  which 
had  known  my  father  and  the  friends  who  had  passed  with  us  through 
^e  horrors  of  the  Revolution.  This  love  of  country,  which  has  in- 
fluenced the  most  strongly  constituted  minds,  lays  still  stronger  hold  of 
^&  when  it  unites  the  enjoyments  of  intellect  with  the  affections  of  the 
l^fiort  and  the  habits  of  the  imagination.  French  conversation  exists 
i>o  where  but  in  Paris,  and  conversation  has  been,  from  my  infancy* 
^y  greatest  pleasure.  I  experienced  such  grief  at  the  apprehension 
pf  being  deprived  of  this  residence,  that  my  reason  could  not  support 
Itself  against  it.    I  was  then  in  the  full  vivacity  of  lifei  and  it  is  pre- 
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tkdftk^  wOTt'of  atmneled  «ii|oyib«ot  iriiidi  ked»faM0^fveqaeii%  to 
detpmi^  B»  it  reiuiera  that  rMgnatioo  ^retj  dSAmlti  wttbdm  wImcIi  w« 
c«WQt/flU|yport>  the  viciasitades  of  life.'  «  Sfme  mi«m»  mij  pfrhey 
^e  aurpriaed  at  mjr  compariog  exile  to  dentb ;  W  there  had^  lueeo 
great  qaen,  both  in  ancicDt  and  modern  tiinea^  wbp  tMi^^nuok  w^w 
this  puDisbment.  We  meet  with  more  persoua  brave  ^jS^ius^  Mi^^^caT- 
fold,  than  against  the  loss  of  country.  In  all  codes  otlaw,  perpetual 
banishment  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  severest  punislmients ;  and  rbe 
caprice  of  one  man  inflicts  in  France,  as  an  amusemet^t,  what  con- 
scientious judges  condemn  criminals  to  with  regret.' 

The  act  of  mean  and  cowardly  despotism  by  v^hich  MJc^ 
de  Stael  was  consigned  to  banishment  fur  not  *  loying^    llic 
First  Consul,  appears  scarcely  worth  notice  when  viewed   ta 
connexion  with  the  deeds  of  atrocity  by  which  it  was  speedily 
followed — the  seizure  of  Sir  George  Rumbold,  and  the  assas* 
sination  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien.    They  were,  howeTer^  Actions 
of  precisely   the  same  kind, — unprincipled  aggressions  af  ar- 
]l)itrary  power,  differing  only  in  the  degree  of  atrocity  or  of 
meaoness  by  which  they  were  characterized.     We  have  i^pard 
it  said,  that  if,  in  the  ticklish  crisis  of  a  new  dynasty,  this  livi'Iy 
JFrenchwpman  was  loquacious  and  busy,  it  was  no  more  tb;ui 
^he  could  expect,  to  be  sent  off.    And  so,  for  even  sli^hj^  au<l 
m^e  imaginary  offences,  the  more  effectual  stop- mouth  of  i|ie 
ibpw-strifig  might  be  no  more  than  an  inhabitant  of  the  T^klsh 
Cjei|Utal  would  have  reason  to  expect,  alioutd  he  haye  the  nii^r* 
Jttine  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  sublimest  of  manarclis.    XUe/re 
js  no  proof,  however,  that  Mde.  de  Stael  ever  uoeddled  with  po- 
litical affairs,  or  was  gtiilty  of  any  other  cdme  than  «q  e{^|uii»i* 
astic  love  of  liberty,  ^he  was  the  daughter  of  Necker,  ai^d  she 
bated  Bonaparte;    that  is,  she  hated  opprt^ssiun*     But  th6» 
l^atred  never  broke  out  into  overt  acts.     In  her  writings  she 
never  named  him  ;  \)ut  this  was  enough  tp  draw  4j^mx  upoa 
lier  his  vindictive  displeasure.     *  She  inflates  people  wiib  no- 
^  tioos  that  do  not  suit  me' — was  the  very  language  of  her 
indictment.     Bonaparte  petulantly  remarked,  that  if  ^b«^  did 
^^ot  talk  of  politics,  people  always  came  away  from  her  Uou&e 
l^pa  attached  to  him  than,  they  entered  iL    This  was  l,(ie|)w- 
guage  of  personal  jealousy.    He  was  jealous  of  her  iotunno; 
with  Bernadotte,  jealous  of  her  conversation  parties,  jeajotcs  of 
lier  reputation. 

'  '  WJ^ait -provoked  the  First  Consul  Hill  mcve  than  the  opioionswbidi 
1^^  attributed  to  me,  was  the  number  of  strmig^rswho  came  !•  vtak 
me.  The  Prince  of  Orange,  son  of  the  Stadthqlderi  did  me  the  bcuMHir 
lo  dine  with  me,  for  which  he  waa  reproached  by  Bonaparte.'  The 
existence  of  a  woman  who  was  visited  on  account  of  her  hteraqr.rma- 
tation,  was  but  a  trifle ;  but  that  trifle  was  wholly  independcat  dt  Iiloi, 
and  was  mfficient  to  make  him  resolve  to  crush  me*' 

She  appears  toj|iave  been  indebted  for  the  more  rigid  execiitioo 
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of  th«  sentence  of  bonishroent  to  female  riTalry..  As  yet,  Btie  had 
received  only  intioiBtions  that  ber  return  to  Paris  would  be  unac* 
ceptable^  but  had  been  laid  under  no  positive  prohibition ;  and  flat- 
teHn^herseir  that  Consul  Bonaparte  was  too  completely  absorbed 
in  his  projected  English  expedition  to  trouble  himself  about  her, 
she  had  taken  up  her  residence  at  a  little  country  seat  ten  l^ague9 
distant  from  the  metropolis. 

^  In  this  state  of  Yoluntary  exile  1  bad  peaceably  resided  for  u 
month,  when  a  female  of  that  description  which  is  too  nutnerout^  en^ 
deavouring  to  make  herself  of  consequence  at  the  expense  of  anjother 
female  more  distinguished  than  herself,  went  and  told  the  First  Coo- 
suly  that  the  roads  were  covered  with  people  going  to  visit  roe. 
Nothing  certainly  could  be  more  false.  Bonaparte  immediately 
seized  the  pretext  that  was  given  him  to  banish  me,  and  1  was  ap- 
prised by  one  of  my  friends,  that  a  gendarme  would  be  with  me  lA  a 
ftw  days  with  an  order  for  mo  to  depart/ 

Joseph   and  Lucien,  with  whom  she  had  been  on  intimate 
terms,  generously  exerted  their  utmost  efforts  to  save  her,  and 
"General  JuDOt  interceded  for  her,  she  says,  with  some  warmth  ; 
but  in  Vain.    At  the  invitation  of  the  lady  of  Joseph  tSonn- 
parte,  she  passed  three  days  at  their  beautiful  seat  at  'Mor- 
lotttaine  previously  to  her  departure.    Nothing  is  plainer,  than 
that  her  peace  might  have  been  made  with  Napoleon,  at  this 
period,  by  submission.      She  was   sufficiently  intimidated    to 
have  been    willing  to  be  silent,  but  she  could    not  purchase 
the  favour  of  her  enemy  by  becoming  his  panegyrist  and  his 
t6bl,  nor  renounce  those  sentiments  of  liberty  which  bad  been 
transmitted  to  her  as  an  inheritance,  to  join  the  servile  herd 
^o  wtere  falling  prostrate  before  the  enslaver  of  their  country. 
The  ^^ample  and  authority  of  her  father  powerfully  contributed^ 
no  doubt,  to  keep  alive  her  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  freedom'^ 
tad  to  ^confirm  her  in  what  Bonaparte  must  have  considered  as 
incorrigible  obstinacy.     Without  some  such  auxiliary  motive, 
her  fortitude,  it  is  probable,  might  have  given  way.     We  do 
^01  think  that  this  supposition  detracts  any  thing  from  heir 
OAerH,  or  ,that  her  adherence  to  those  opinions  fur  which  she 
I^id  80  dearly,  was  either  less  rational,  less  noble,  or  less  vir- 
tuous, because  it  had  its  source  in  her  educational  principlesi^ 
Atid  derived  its  strength*  from  Yiet  passionate  attachment  to  her 
father.    What  she  bad  embraced  were  not  mere  abstractions 
<AOght  from  a  coterie  of  philosophers,  or  vague  Engli$h  notions 
^pted  in  the  spirit  of  a  party,  but  liberal  and  elevated  senti* 
nieots,  suoti  as  she  had  seen  imbodied  in  the  parent  whom  she 
worshipped.  Her  taste,  her  feelings,  her  imagination  had  all 
coQspired  with  her  sense  of  duty  and  her  pride  of  cliaracter,  in 
placing  her  in  utter  opposition  to  the  views  of  the  French  despot. 
*  Why  does  not  Mde.  de  Stae  1/  he  exclaimed, '  attach  herself  to 
'  tny  government  ?    What  is  it  that  she  wishes  V — <  It  is  not 
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'  tnat  fsin  question.  lo  lact^  in  bcr,  Bonaparte  bebclayaotn^rafUie 


li^ion^  were,  in  his  eyes,  'the  eternal  enemie3  of  the  jC^/^ffljif^^^L 
Contrasted  with  the  general  condqct  of  the  TiteraU  fit  J^fHAce* 
(and  it  is  with  theo)  that  she  ought  to  be  conipkf^i^.  tl^  con* 
di^ct  of  Mde.  de  Stael  exhibits  a  courage^  a'genuini^  ^iBagna- 
nimity,  and  an  integrity  of  principle  which  entitle  her  to  the 
mgfiC  faoDOurable  distinction.  With  all  ltd  weaknesses  iia^  ex- 
traVagaBces,  hers  was  a  character  far  more  eleyated  ttltii  tfiaC 
of  lUe  tyrant  or  any  one  of  his  satellites ;  and  to  the  raind  Wfbli^ed 
and  disgusted  with  the  survey  of  the  universal  servility  and  .pro- 
fligacy of  the  period,  the  brilliant  and  instructive  exceptin^.oC 
thte  high-minded  woman,  in  whom  the  love  of  truth  piid  JIIhi 
hatred  of  oppression  triumphed  over  every  selfish  covsidwMiHiy 
presents  a  most  refreshing  relief.  The  cause  to .  wbioii  abe 
sacrificed  herself,  was  the  cause,  not  of  a  party,  but  of  maBkioil; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  influence  of  her  genias  wnd 
ch^r^K^ter  considerably  aided  that  cause  by  keeping  alive  med 
extensively  diffusing  the  sentiment  of  liberty. 

But  it  is  said.  We  have  had  enough  of  Mde.  de  Stael. 
There  are  those  who  have  never  forgiven  her  the  higti  jiraise 
she  received  from  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  and  the  pafti^yrifs 
of  5^tain  illustrious  members  of  Opposition,  while  others  wUt6- 
sent  her  too  faithful  but  somewhat  satirical  description  of  'Eng- 
lish drinking  bouts  and  dumb  conversation  parties.  A  more 
w^ll  founded  dissatisfaction  with  her  character  as  a  wo- 
man and  an  author,  rests  on  the  tendency  of  some  of  her 
writings,  especially  her  early  works.  Of  JHde.  de  Stael,  as  a 
novelist,  as  a  lecturer  on  morals  and  religion,  in  short,  as  a  writer, 
we  may  admit  that  the  public  have  had  enough.  We  have  at- 
reedy  expressed  our  regret  at  the  indiscreet  enthusiasm  of  her 
biographer,  Mde.  de  Saussure,  whose  unmeasured  and  indis- 
criminate eulogy  of  h^r  distinguished  relative  has  provoked  at- 
tempts  of  an  invidious  description^  thus  counteracting  its  owa 
deslgli.  lliere  exists,  we  think,  an  unworthy  dispoaitioe  to  de* 
preciate  Mde.  de  Stael, — to  make  her  foibles,  and  even  her 
periiOJi^  the  subject  of  ridicule,  under  the  pretence  of  a  regard 
for  tU«  interests  pf  morality.  Her  literary  blunders,  whidi  are 
tru)y  French^  (What  French  writer  does  not  blunder^  espe- 
cially, whea  treating  of  foreign  literature  ?)  her  sentimental  en- 
tbusiaaoiy  and  her  egotism,  aflbrd  a  ready  subject  for  ill-natureJ 
ridicvte.  But  those  points  in  her  character  to  which  we  have 
adverted,  ought  to  protect  her  from  this  unmanly  mode  of  post- 
humous attack ;  nor  ought  such  a  woman  to  c^ase  to  iBlerei&  lis^ 
because  Bonaparte  is  dead.  . 
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The  i^ftbte  oP  Che  first  part  oF  (he  present  Jouroal, — afl,  at 
lent,  that  is  of  Yalae,  might  have  been  with  advantage  incor- 
porated with  her  great  vrork,  or  added  to  it  in  the  shape  of^ 
Dotes  dr  an  appendix.    Had  the  Author  lived  to  publish  tliis  . 
pofKon  of  lier  personal  history,  it  would  probably  have  appeared 
in  adiSbtefit  shape.    The  following  portrait  of  the  First  Consul, 
altlioilgW 'belying  some  temper  in  the  Writer,  is  worthy  of - 
pre^iJHrHtion. 

Mfsfii|i^me  (1802)  monarchical  institutions  were  rapidly  advancing 
uo3i^(  t^  ^adow  of  the  republic.  A  pretorian  guard  was  organised ; 
the  crown  diamonds  were  made  use  of  to  ornament  the  sword  of  the 
FrtK  Consul,  and  there  was  observable  in  hisdressi  as  well  as  in  the  po* 
liUcal  cfrfeumstances  of  the  day,  a  mixture  of  the  old  and  new  regime* 
He  htfill^is  dresses  covered  with  gold  and  his  hair  cropped,  a  little  body 
w^h  Iflrge  head,  an  indescribable  air  of  awkwardness  and  arrogance, 
of  disd^n  and  embarrassment,  which  altogether  formed  a  combmation 
of  die  bad  graces  o£n  parvenu  with  all  the  audacity  of  a  tyrant.  His 
«Qie  his  .been  cried  np  as  agreeable;  my  own  opinion  is»  that  in  any 
otber  person  it  would  have  been  found  unpleasant ;  for  this  smile, 
biBsIiiDg  out  from  a  confirmed  serious  mood,  resembled  an  involuntary 
twitch,  rather  than  a  natural  movement,  and  the  expression  of  his  eyes 
va^  never  in  unison  with  that  of  his  mouth.;  but,  as  his  smile  had  the 
^^kct  of  encouraging  those  who  were  about  him,  the  relief  which  it. 
gave  them,  made  it  pass  for  a  charm/ 

The  creation  of  the  hew  nobletse  at  the  commencement  of  '  the 
*^fiffy  affords  another  topic  of  sarcasm. 

*  A,weif  odd  peculiarity  in  the  Freneh,  and  one  which  Bonaparte' 
^.Vbe  j^netration  to  discover,  is,  that  the^  who  are  so  quicksighted 
to  wh^t  .^  ridiculous  in  others,  desire  nothing  better  than  to  render 
tliemself es  ridiculous  as  soon  as  their  vanity  finds  its  account  in  it,  in 
some  other  way.  Nothing,  certainly,  presents  a  greater  subject  for 
pleasantry,  than  the  creation  of  an  entirely  new  noblesse,  such  as 
Bonaparte  estahlished  for  the  support  of  his  new  throne.  The  pria* 
<^^ssesand  queens,  cUiicenesses  of  the  day  before,  could  not  themselves 
'^Mu  from  laughing  at  hearing  themselves  styled  t^our  tnqfestjf* 
^^thsriy  more  serious,  delighted  in  having  their  title  of  momeigneur  le* 
Pc*M  ftwa  morning  to  night,  like  Moliere's  City  Gentleman.  The 
old  vchives  were  rummaged  for  the  discovery  of  the  best  documents 
on  etiquette.  Men  of  tuent  were  gravely  engaged  in  making  coats 
of  srou  for  the  new  families.  In  short,  not  a  day  passed  without 
fording  some  scene  worthy  of  the  pencil  of  Moliere ;  but  the  terrific 
circumstances  which  formed  the  back-ground  of  the  picture,  prevent* 
^  the  erotesqueness  of  the  fore-ground  from  jbcing  laughea  at  as  it 
aeseryed.  The  glory  of  the  Frencn  generals  threw  a  lustre  over  all, 
And  the  obsequious  courtiers  contrived  to  slide  in  under  the  shadow  of 
miRistynien,  who  doubtless  deserved  the  severer  honours  <^  a  free 
>tate,'but'not  the  empty  decorations  of  such  a  court. 

'  Pans  wMiout  end  were  darted  against  this  nobility  of  yesterday  ; 
^d  a  thousand  expressions  of  the  new  peeresses  were  quoted,  which 
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bMayed  a  dander  acouainlaiice  with  good  breeduQi^    Ceitipiiij«  no- 

tfaing  is  80  difficult  toleamy  k^  that  genuine  politeness  which  is  nieither 
ceremonious  nor  familiar  :  it  seems  a  trifle,  out  it  requires  a  founda- 
tion in  ourselves,  and  no  one  can  acquire  it,  if  it  is  not  inspired  by 
early  habits  or  elevation  of  mind.  Bonaparte  knew  very  well  that  the 
Parisians  passed  jokes  on  his  new  nobility,  but  he  also  knew,  that  their 
opinions  would  be  expressed  only  in  vulgar  jokes,  not  in  strong  actions, 
llie  energy  of  the  oppressed  went  not  bevond  the  equivoque  of  ft  pun ; 
and  as,  in  the  East,  they  have  been  reduced  to  the  fable,  in  Frttice, 
they  sank  still  lower,  to  the  clashing  of  syllables.  One  specimeDof 
these  Jet^  de  mots  deserves,  however,  to  survive  the  ephemeral  aucoess 
•f  such  productions.  One  day,  as  the  princesses  of  the  blood  were 
announced,  some  one  addod,  '*  of  the  blood  ofEnghien.**  And  in  truths 
such  was  the  baptism  of  this  new  dynasty/ 

That  atrocious  murder  excited  a  momentary  ebuUilioB  €vea  io 
France,  which  made  Bonaparte  for  some  days  nUher  uneasy. 
Fouch6  blamed  the  action  in  these  words :  ^  It  is  worse  tlMOi  a 
''a  crime;  it  is  a  fauH.'  Bonaparte's  object  was,  to  teach Ihe 
Pk*ench,  that  he  dared  do  every  thin&^,  in  order  that  they  might 
give  him  credit  for  the  evil  he  abstained  from,  and  that,  in  fbtnre, 
when  he  spared  a  man*s  life,  his  forbearance  might  be  r^awled 
as  clemency. 

The  publication  of  Mde.de  StaePs  work  on  Germany,  which  was 
immediately  suppressed  by  the  French  police,  led  to  her  second 
and  final  expulsion  from  the  French  empire.  Hitherto,  she  bad 
been  only  prohibited  from  coming  within  forty  leagues  of  the  ca- 
pital :  the  order  now  issued,  rendered  it  imperative  upon  her  to 
quit  France  within  a  week.  The  letter  of  the  Duke  of  Rovi^,  in 
which  he  denies  that  the  suppression  of  her  book  was  occasioned 
by  her  not  having  mentioned  in  it  the  Emperor  or  the  army,  add- 
ing contemptuously,  that  her  last  work  is  not  at  all  French,  and 
that  the  air  of  that  country  does  not  seem  to  agree  with  her,  has 
appeared  in  the  English  edition  of  her  ^'  Germany.''  At  this  pe- 
riod commences  the  second  part  of  the  memoir.  Being  forbidden 
to  come  to  England,  America  or  a  return  to  Coppet  appeared 
to  her  the  only  alternative  left,  and  she  determined  on  the  iatler. 
There,  however,  she  was  not  suffered  to  remain  forgotten  or  oa- 
molesied,  and  in  the  systematic  persecution  by  which  she  was  con- 
stantly harassed  by  the  agents  of  the  French  police,  the  base 
and  vulgar  minded  malice  of  Bonaparte  was  unequivocally  mani- 
fested. The  first  order  received  by  the  prefect  of  GeneTa,  was, 
to  inform  her  two  sons,  that  the;  also  were  interdicted  returning 
to  France.  The  next  step  was,  to  turn  her  exile  into  a  species  of 
imprisonmeut,  by  forbidding  her  to  extend  her  travels  beyond  two 
leagues  from  Coppet.  The  day  after  this  order  had  been  com- 
municated, M.  Schlegel,  who  for  eight  years  had  been  employed 
io  th^  education  of  her.sons^  was  banished  from  Switzerland; 
the  prefect  telling  her,  that  it  was  oat  of  regard  to  her  that  M- 
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ScUfigel  was  ovilered  te  quit  Coppet,  because  be  bad  made  he« 
sn  AQti^allican.  In  proof  of  M.  S/s  Antlgalfican  opinioiu^  it 
waa  gvavely  aU^^ed  that,  in  a  comparisoa  whicb  he  had  instituted 
between  the  Pbedre  of  Racine  apd  that  of  Euripides,  he  bad  given 
the  preference  to  the  latter !  In  her  first  interview  with  this  same 
prefect,  Mde.  de  Stael  was  told,  that  talents  like  hers  were  made 
to  celebrate  the  Emperor,  and  she  was  repeatedly  admonished^ 
if  she  wished  to  put  aa  end  to  all  that  was  disagreeable  in  her  cirr 
cumstaooes,  to  write  something,  were  it  but  a  sheet  of  four  pages, 
ID  favour  of  the  Government.  She  forcibly  represented  in  reply, 
tbat  any  things  like  praise  coming  from  her  in  her  present  situation, 
would  have  the  air  of  a  petition,  and  that  the  effect  would  only  be 
ludicrous.  Soon  after  this,  she  learned  that  the  great  Emperor 
had  threatened  with  his  displeasure  any  person  who  should  pre* 
sume  to  go  to  C<u>pet  to  visit  Mde-  de  Stael.  This  was  not  an 
empty  threat.  M.  de  Montmorency  and  '  the  most  beautiful 
*  mman  in  France,^  Mde.  Recamier,  were  botli  punished  witii 
exile  for  having  visited  their  friend  iu  her  hoaoiirable  disgrace. 
The  prefect  paUicly  gave  it  out,  that  no  person  who  had  any 
tUng  either  to  hope  for  or  to  Esar  from  ,the  Goverumcot,  ought  tQ 
venture  near  her ;  and  not  only  Frenchmen,  but  even  foreigners 
were  apprised  that  they  must  not  go  to  her  house.  *  Mde«  de 
'  Steel  has  contrived,*  he  said,  ^  to  make  herself  very  happy  at 
^  Coppet ;  her  friends  and  foreigners  come  to  see  her :  the  Em^ 
'  peror  will  not  allow  that.' 

*  And  why  did  he  torment  me  in  this  manner  ?  That  I  might  print 
a  eulogy  tipon  him.  And  of  what  consequence  was  this  eulogy  to 
bim,  among  the  miUioni  of  phrases  which  fear  and  hope  were  coo- 
'^.tiy  i^sring  at  his  shrine  I  Bonaparte  once  said;  **  If  I  had  the 
choice  either  of  doing  a  noble  action  myselff  or  of  inducing  my  ad* 
veisary  to  do  a  mean  one,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  prefer  the  debase- 
>&ent  of  my  enemy.*'  In  this  sentence  you  have  the  explanation  of 
the  particular  pains  which  he  took  to  render  my  existence  miserable* 
In  refusing  to  lend  myself  to  his  wishes^  I  ought  to  say  it,  I  have  not  had 
^e  merit  of  making  a  sacrifice.  The  Emperor  wished  me  to  commit 
Maeanness,  but  a  meanness  entirely  useless.  To  satisfy  him,  it  would 
have  been  necessary  that  I  should  degrade  myself  in  the  hope  of  ob« 
^^^^^  permission  to  return  to  France,  that  he  should  turn  into  mock« 
ciy  my  zeal  in  praising  him  who  had  never  ceased  to  persecute  me, 
^d  that  this  zedX  should  not  be  of  the  least  service  to  me.  I  have  de* 
^led  him  this  truly  refined  gratification ;  it  is  the  only  merit  which  I 
f^n  lay  claim  to  in  the  long  contest  which  has  been  carried  on  betweea 
btt  omnipotence  and  my  weakness.' 

For  nearly  two  years,  Mde.  de  Stael  endured  this  state  of 
^^vity,  a  prey  to  terror  and  ennui,  and  suffering  from  the 
opposite  emotions  of  melancholy  at  feeling  herself  foraakcn,  and 
^ttxiety  on  behalf  of  the  friends  who  discovered  any  attachment 
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to  her.  At  length,  the  burden  of  existence  beetoe  ahnoei  ineiifi- 
portable,  and  she  determined,  at  all  hazards,  on  flighU  She 
reached  Vienna  in  safety,  and  after  a  short  slay  in  the  Amtrian 
capital,  ^hich  was  long  enough,  however,  to  attract  4be  not 
Very  friendly  notice  of  ^e  police,  made  good  her  escape  mto 
Russia*  On  entering  its  confines,  she  learned  that  tho-  itir^t 
load  to  Petersburg  was  already  occupied  by  the  French  WBiyi 
and  she  was  compelled  to  go  round  by  Moscow*  At  kogtb^  sbe 
arrited  at  Petersburg,  where  her  first  sentiment  was,  she  9ays,  te 
return  tbanks  to  Heaven  for  being  on  the  borders  of-  tbe  9ea. 
She  saw  waving  on  the  Neva,  the  English  flag,  *  the  syntbol  of 
•liberty.' 

<  It  is  an  illusion  which  one  cannot  help  entertaining,  to  believe 
one's  self  more  under  the  hand  of  Providence,  when  committed  to  the 
elements,  than  when  depending  on  men,  and  especially  on  that  man 
who  appears  to  be  an  incarnation  of  tbe  evil  princiiple.' ' 

.  Here  she  was  honoured  with  two  interviews  with  tbe  Emperor 
Alexander,  of  whom  she  speaks,  with  her  charactoriatic.  enthu- 
siasm, as,  at  that  period,  all  Europe  sp6ke  of  him,  not  exclu- 
ding  those  who  now  sneer  at  the  warmth  other  panegyric.  From 
Petersburg,  after  a  stay  of  about  a  month,  she  proceeded  through 
Finland  to  Stockholm  in  her  way  to  England,  tbe  asjiqm  to 
which  she- looked  forward  with  romantic  eagerness  as  her  ultimate 
destination.  On  her  leaving  Coppet,  her  Son,  seeing  her  ready 
to  faint,  said,  'My  dear  mother,  think  that  you  are  setting  out 

*  for  England.*    '  England,*  adds  that  Son  in  a  note, 

^  was  then  the  hope  of  all  who  sufibred  for  the  caitte  of  MorTf  *;  how 
comes  it,  that,  after  the  victory,  her  ministers  have  so  cniellj  moeived 
the  expectation  of  Europe  V 

Mde.  de  StaeFs  observations  on  the  Russian  character  are 
marked  by  her  usual  acuteness  and  rashness,  ingenuity  and  su- 
perficialness*  There  is  truth  enough  in  her  general  remarks  to 
give  them  plausibility  and  eflect,  but  not  enough  to  render  them 
altogether  just.  Something,  however,  may  be  learned  even  from 
her  most  crude  and  hasty  opinions.  Her  picture  of  tbe  Russian 
people,  although  warmly  coloured,  carries  with  it  tbe  air  of  a 
general  likeness*  the  traits  she  has  seized  upon  as  the  sul^eet  of 

Eanegyric,  being  precisely  those  which  indicate  a  state  of  society 
ut  recently  emerged  from  barbarism.  It  was  bat  natnfal  thai 
every  thing  in  Ru^a  should  appear  to  her  in  the  brightest  ligU, 
sinoe  to  her,  at  least,  it  was  then  the  land  of  liberty*  Whm  she 
remarks,  tiiat  '  with  tbem  Cver^  thung  is  eoloasal  father  thsa 
'*  well  proportioned ;'  that,  uniting  impetuottty  wilii:  scisrvcb 
they  are  ^  more  capable  of  passion  than  of  firieadsliqi,  mon  bsM 

*  thaof  delicate,  more  brave  than  chivakoos,  and  mora  devout  than 
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*  mfMm'}^  tlHit  they  Idv^  magniftoeBee  niore  thm  tbey  regArd 
comfort';  that  they  are  more  hospitable  than  the  French,  but  do 
not,  like  tbein,  understand  the  pleasures  of  society,  and  that  they 
meet  to  reoeire  yW\A  emotions  from  external  oljects,  rather  than 
fnmi  the  heart  or  the  understanding ; — she  describes,  if  not  what 
the  Rii9slali9  are,  what  such  a  peoirie  might  be  supposed  to  be : 
hsr  "obserratioiis,  not  to  have  been  suggested  by  what  she  saw^ 
"Hfst  ba^o  been  dictated  by  accurate  thinking,  betng  true  to 
Mtore^ifwoiiofact. 

The  translation,  (whieb  we  have  been  obliged,  in  transoribkig 
for  eviracto,.  considerably  to  alter,)  though  occasionally  spirited^ 
is  full  of  gallicisms  and  blunders*  If  it  is  the  work  of  a  foreigner^ 
it  does  him  oo  discredit :  if  that  of  a  native,  it  is  a  pity  that  the 
publishers  should  not  have  been  able  to  find  a  more  competent 
haoii.  There  are  Translators  enough  by  profession,  who,  one 
>ni^bt  have  thought,  would  have  turned  out  the  job  in  a  more 
jrorkman-like  style.  We  have  not  the  original  at  hand ;  but  the 
following  sentences  are  obviously  chargeable  for  their  obscurity  or 
awkwardness  on  the  Translator.  <  Wit  was  with  them  rather  an 
'  arm  (weapon  ?)  than  an  enjoyment.* — *  Self  love  most  accustom 
'  itself  to  do  credU  to  praite.* — *  Every  day  the  number  of  persons 

*  with  whom  I  could  be  tit  intelUgencef  diminished.*--*^  The  gene- 
'^  rous  feeling  which  had  tUiisfraf ed  the  Austrian  arms,*  &c.  *  He 
^  amuses  himself  in  mcJting  poetical  pieces  (rhapsodizing)  on 
^  the  beauties  of  nature.*    <  The  love  of  country  which  has  af- 

*  iiiched  the  most  strongly  constituted  minds.*  We  select  tfiese 
|||l  nndom  from  a  nuoaber  of  similar  felicities  of  expresrion. 
^^MMe  readers  who  vrish  to  become  acquainted  with  Mde.  de  Sta^I 
^  A  vrlter,  must  not  content  themselves  with  any  transktioB  that 
^e  have  yet  seen  of  any  of  her  works. 

^  IV.  LeUertfirom  Poritu;alf  Spam  and  France^  during  the  memo* 
'able  Campaigns  of  1811,  1812,  and  1813;  and  from  Belgium 
and  France,  in  the  year  1815.  By  a  British  Officer.  8vo.  pp.  307r 
^uce  lOs.  6d.  London.  1819. 

£N  order  to  obtun  a  just  idea  of  the  entire  character  of  mili^- 

tary  aflairs,  it  h  not  enough  to  read  the  reports  and  bulletins 

which  represent  the  movements  and  casualties  of  vrar  on  an  ex« 

vnaed  and  imposing  scale  ;  it  is  necessary  to  trace  their  efects 

l^er  down,  to  enter  into  regimental  details,  to  note  the  vioissi* 

^*^  of  the  oommissariat,  and  even  to  make  ourselves  acquainted 

]^  di^  achievemento  and  the  suffisrings  of  dbtinct  individuab. 

fh€re  IS'  something  indescribably  gnmd  and  impressive    in 

I  |~f  ^'^P^t  of  fieki  mancBuvres,*-*in  the  simultaneous  and  sys- 

;  l^^tie  movements  of  immense  bodies  of  men  arrayed  in  all 

f  ^¥  splendour  of  wariike  sppointmeut  and  decoratioo.    Even 
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the  deadly  H^U  ^h  its  disastrous  and  appafRfig  drevaraiaiicesr 
and  consequences,  presents  itself  to  the  noind,  inrested  ^rith 
neariy  all  that  is  intereatio^  and  admiraUe  in  the  intenae  exereiae 
iof  skili,  Yalour,  and  cfsertion^  It  is  no  wander,  theo,  tiMt  arith 
tbeee  bri^  features  ef  the  royal  gmrne^-^^mi  tbeao  are  all  diat 
iiiinitftere  and  martialista  voluotortty  reveal*^aet  befinre  ub,  we 
are«pt  to  fbr^t  that  its  real  character  is  to  be  derived  intm  the 
learful  but  unnotiood  details ;  from  the  fatigues  and  privatiMis 
of  the  march,  tbe  languor  of  the  halt,  the  miseries  of  the  AwcNMiry 
the  dreadful  casualties  of  the  battle,  and  the  agonies  ef  4be  hos^ 
.]>itaL  For  these  we  Bmst  look  to  a  different  dm  of  jcbrooictera  ; 
to  men  who,  witbout  the  exciteineiits  and  the  aUeviations  which 
elevated  rank  aecamolates  around  itself,. liave  mingled  as  privates 
ar  subaitems  in  tbe  business  of  war,  have  felt  its  bad  passions 
and  its  demoralising  influences,  have  revelled  in  its  low  malig- 
nities, heen  maddened  by  its  ferocious  in0tigaitioas,  and  have 
writhed  under  its  bodily  tortures. 

We  have  of  late  had  our  attention  strongly  fixed  by  two  or 
•three  pubKcations  relating  to  the  operations  of  Lord  Wellington 
and  Im  gallaat  army  ;  and  we  are  now  about  to  iatroduoe  the 
first  and  most  interesting  of  them  to  tbe  &voiiraUe  notice  of  our 
readers,  it  is  written,  for  the  most  part,  with  aimiplicity  and 
correctness ;  and  its  Author,  an  officer  of  theO^od  (bighlanden), 
iias  described  with  much  £aroe  and  riiatinctness,  the  principal 
•e^preats  of  the  Feniiisular  war^  ki  the  greater  portion  ef  which 
he  was  personally  concerned. 

On  the  20th  of  September,  1811,  he  landed  at  Lisboo,  widi 
the  reinfoneeaaents  for  his  Tegknem,  wbksh  was  atlaoked  to  the 
^Uviaiea  uadar  the  coMmaad  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill.  In  Oolober, 
the  whole  corps  was  put  in  motion  with  the  view  of  sarprisiag 
the  enemy's  posts  -in  the  -neighbourhood  of  Uerida ;  and  afier 
sttfierk^i^  mttoli  on  ibe  Ta|ud  narch,  it  ooHy)lfiteiy  dispersed  the 
atrong  dotachment  under  the  orders  of  Girard»  in  theMlehraled 
camuoote  of  Arroyo  del  MoUnoa.  The  Writer  wjis  engaged  in 
the  diderent  field-raovcnients  and  oonflids  oonnected  with  tbe 
second  siege  of  Badajos  ;  and  in  May,  1612,  be  was  present  at 
the  storming  of  the  fortified  bridge  of  Almarez.     In  July^ 

«  a  little  after  the  cammenoement  of  the  action  on  the  2d  instaot, 
at  VIUa-Alba,  one  of  the  2d  German  hustars  was  furiously  assafled  by 
a  powerful  French  dr^ooB;^-both  being  dexteroul  svordamen,  lor 
seme  time  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  could  obtain  any  advanti^ 
Another  French  dragoon  jperceiving  the  imminent  danger  of  his  friend, 
galloped  up  to  his  relief,  but  his  assistance  was  af&rded  too  late-^ 
the  German  had  mastered  the  arm  of  his  enemy,  who  then  lay  at  ha 
feet,  in  the  agonies  of  death.  As  the  German  bad  been  long  and  se- 
verely engaged,  the  Frencliman  tbouglit  he  would  have  a  bout  with 
him  ;  but  the  combat  did  not  last  long-^this  Frenchman  shared  the 
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« 

&!•  rf  hjb  oompiiuon.  A  third  advaaced,  whose  sword  the  Grer- 
map  received  in  ok  hody^  at  the  niomeat  his  own  had  done  a  similar 
favour  40  his  second  assailant.'    p.  95. 

When  the  efleets  oF  the  battle  of  Salamanca  had  constrained 
Soull  to  raise  the  siege  of  Cadis,  and  to  eyacuate  Andalusia, 
'ftiedivisionorSir  Rowland  Hill  occupied  Madrid  and  Aranjuez; 
but  the  faHure  of  Lord  Wellington  in  his  attempt  on  Burgos^ 
eompelled  the  whole  army  to  the  disastrous  retreat  on  the 
fltmtier  of  Portugal.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  quarters  of 
the  02nd,  wass  occasionally  stationed  a  detachment  of  the  parti- 
zan  corps  of  Don  Julian  Sanchez, 

*  commanded  by  a  captain  of  Don  Julian's  corpSi  who,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  having  his  upper  lip  cut  by  the  sword  of  a  Frenchman, 
is  known  here  by  the  name  of  Captain  Harelip.  Were  I  permitted  to 
give  an  opinion  of  the  discipline  of  the  Don^s  corps,  from  the  specimen 
How  before  me,  1  would  have  little  hesitation  in  sayin?  that  he  ruled 
his  men,  not  with  a  rod  of  iron,  but  with  a  rod  of  steel.  If  one  of  his 
men  falls  from  the  ranks  one  or  two  paces,  without  permission,  the  cap- 
tiin  draws  his  tremendous  hanger,  and  makes  a  cut  at  the  unfortunate 
culprit,  who,  if  he  has  not  agility  enough  to  get  out  of  the  way,  is 
immediately  cut  down  by  his  savage  commander.  Let  us  hope, how* 
ever,  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  that  the  captain's  mode  of  punishing 
his  men  has  not  the  sanction  of  the  intrepid  Don  Julian  Sanchez.^ 

p.  125. 

The  foasterly  moTcmenta  on  the  Doaro,  which  compelled 
Marshal  Jourdan  to  abandon  without  fighting,  the  strong  position 
of  Valladolid,  and  terminated  in  the  brilliant  and  decisive  con- 
flict of  Vittoria,  are  described  briefly  but  clearly,  and  a  spirited 
detail  is  given  of  the  part  taken  by  the  92nd  in  the  battle  itself. 
At  length,  Spain  was  freed  from  its  invaders,  and  the  English 
Brmy  drove  the  enemy  through  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees. 
Among  the  anecdotes  related  inconnexioo  with  these  movements^ 
the'*  British  Officer  ^*  expresses  his  admiration  of 

*  the  coolness  of  a  young  lad  of  the  name  of  M'Ewen,  in  the  action 
of  the  7th.  Whilst  the  reeiment  was  standing  in  close  column  in  near 
of  the  50th,  a  musket  ball  grazed  his  bonnet.  Instead  of  being  put 
about  by  this  circumstance,  he  very  coolly,  and  smiling,  said,  *'  O  ye 
•*  coaxmg  rascal  !*• 

*  Lieutenant  Masterman,  of  the  34th  regiment,  was  killed  by 
lightnine,  while  on  the  march,  on  the  24th  June.  I  was  about  two 
bundred  yards  in  rear  of  him  when  the  accident  occurred.  On  pass- 
ing him,  he  was  so  dreadfully  disfigured,  that  I  could  not  recognise  a 
single  feature.  His  clothes  and  sword-belt  were  literally  torn  to 
pieces.*    pp.  162,  3. 

The  positions  of  the  English  army  in  the  Pyrenees,  were  at- 
tacked, in  July,  1813,  by  Marshal  iSoult,  whose  objects  were,  to 


.false  the  siege  of  Pampduaa,  andto  Moup  j  Ml^  •tvois  Am  ^ 
'))!ie  EbrO|  which  Jourdao  had  abaodonea  without  aa  4Jfan  to 
retail)  it.  His  admirable  manfeavrea  for  ibim  pnrpaae  viefe  *  moot 
,  gallantly  and  skilfully  opposed.  Oor  dvviaioiWy  .ttwajoatily 
scattered  on  the  diSereot  points  liable  to  atuck,  after  fBittking- 
desperate  resistance,  successively  gave  way  before  the  over- 
whelming  masses  which  were  poured  upon  them ;  and  the  mas- 
terly and  energetic  movements  of  the  French  commander  brought 
him  almost  in  contact  with  the  beleaguered  fortress.  But  here, 
the  critical  arrangements  of  Wellingtoni  and  the  activity  of  his 
generals,  interposed,  and  compelled  the  Dukoof  Dalmalia.to  re^ 
tire  after  a  fierce  but  ineffectual  struggle  to  complete  his  all  but 
consummated  design. 

*  The  powerful  effect  of  our  national  music  on  the  minds  of  the 
aoldierSf  was  never  more  conspicuously  displayed,  than  towat^  the 
Gonelusion  of  the  terrible  battle  of  ^e  25th  July.  About  six  eMbck 
in  the  evening,  the  92nd  reeiment  was  ordered  to  take  possesafofi  of  a 
small  height,  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  rock,  whither  the  enetnylient 
his  course.  The  piper-maior  of  that  regiment  viewed  the  advance  of 
the  French  with  considerable  emotion ;  and  conceiving  that  hs  coon* 
trymen  wanted  something  to  stimulate  them  to  deeds  of  noble  daring, 
he  made  the  hills  and  valleys  ring  to  the  **  Gathering  of  the  Came- 
*'  rons."  The  effect  was  instantaneous— every  Highlander  wiis  on 
his  legs  in  a  moment;  and,  with  their  eyes  sparkling  fire,  only  wiited 
for  the  order  to  advance.  Lieutenant-General  Stewart,  wbdwas  at 
that  time  in  rear  of  the  regiment,  warned  the  men  of  the  Aial  con- 
sequences that  might  follow  a  movement  in  advance  at  that  time,  and 
desired  the  piper  not  to  play  again  tUl  ordered.  But  the  piper,  fhoey* 
in^  the  danger  more  imminent  than  it  really  was,  astain  fiivottred  hii 
friends  with  one  of  his  fiivourite  airs,  which  produced  the  same  efiect. 
The  General  now  forbade  him,  at  the  hazard  of  his  Iife»  lo  plaj  tiD 
he  was  ordered.— Soon  after,  Major-General  Barnes's  brigade  arri« 
ved  to  the  assistance  of  our  corps.  As  they  advanced  to  die  99bd, 
the  piper  greeted  his  friends  with  the  **  Haoghs  of  Crorodale,*^  tn  bts 
best  style.  At  the  sound  cf  that  well-known  Scottidi  air,  whidiT  re- 
called to  their  memory  the  deeds  of  their  ancestors,  the  HlgMaoden 
rose,  andt  without  waiting  for  orders*  rushed  on  their  numerous  Ibei 
with  the  most  undaunted  courage,  who»  panic'Struck  at  thehr  aodftcity» 
wb^led  about,  and  ran,  pursued  by  the  whole  corps. 

• '  About  five  o'clock  on  the  same  evening,  private  John  Brooks  was 
hit  on  the  throat  by  a  musket-ball,  which  his  leather-stock  .ttfroed, 
wirtiout  doing  him  anv  apparent  injury.  But  in  a  few  dajrs,  t£e  part 
was  so  much  iriflamed,  that  he  could  neither  eat  nor  (drink  without 
great  pain ;  and  any  words  he  spoke  were  almost  untntelligible.  On 
the  morning  of  the  30th,  he  was  ordered  to  the  rear;  but  an  action 
•ppearini^  unavoidable,  he  positively  refused  .<-*Wfth  the  company  he 
marched  into  action,  performed  his  duty  with  the  same  spirit  as  on 
every  former  occasion*— but,  singular  to  relate,  about  «he  middle  Of 
the  battle,  another  bail  struck  him  on  Ifa^  identical  jpot  that  the  for. 
mcr  one  had  done,  penetrated  his  throat,  and  killed  him  on  the  spot 


'  «  nAFndllMMFYpfMrtG^  MHWr,  ntoed  Wmito^  Bisket;  liad  11^8 JlliuSi 
yefiwf tc  d»  by  maiiaket^MI  during  the  dreadfVil  strugelfc  on  ihe  riSit 
«f  •our^'^pottCMNi '  mt  the  ttiorntng  of  th«  Wth  Joly.  With  ht$  intuS^t 
«i  hi»Mad«  he  ^tled  the  field,  the  hbod  iowing  from  the  wotttidiis 
ha |yw»e4  to.ihi^  reer.  He-  h»d prooeededabout  200  yards,  ^rhe.ft» 
turiHo^rouody  be  beheld  his  companioos  aupporting  the  conflict,  wiih 
uodii^inisl^d  ardour* ,  At  the  ftigot,  his  bosom  was  fired  with  hedtk 
courage.  He  returned  to  the  gory  field,  to  assist  his  handful  of  frjeoda 
agaipst  the  numerous  legions  of  their  enemies.  Being  asked»:  Yfbflt 
motive  induced  him  to  rejoin  his  company  ?  He  replied—"  To  ,hatp 
**  atiotber  shot  at  the  rascals,  Sir,  before  I  leave  you.'*  Tbeg{^lattt 
soldier  iired  once,  and  was  in  the  act  of  presenting  his  piece  as/^QO)}i^ 
time;  when  another  ball  penetrated  his  arm  above  the  elbow^  ishat- 
tered  the  bone,  and  compelled  the  hero  to  retire  from  the  field  of  ho^ 
0oaiv  regretted  by  his  adimriag  countrymen. 
;  .  ,'^|n  the  early  part  of  the  action  of  the  25th  July,  private  Wilbaiii 
Dou^14»  of  the  same  company,  was  also  hit  on  tlie  right  thtgh,  hf 
threo  spent  balls,  in  the  course  of  five  minutes ;  and  although  all  of 
them,  jvere  severe  in  their  kind,  the  poor  fellow  net er  quitted  tho 
field.  Ao  action  appearing  inevitable  on  the  30th,  and  Dougald  bef- 
ing  80  lame  as  scarce  able  to  walk,  he  was  desired  to  go  to  the  rear'; 
— «**  Nog'*.  said  he ;  **  I  will  rather  die  than  leave  my  comrades  f '  | 
shall  never  forget  the  exertions  he  made  to  keep  up  with  the  company. 
He  niarched—- he  fought — and,  in  15  minutes,  the  gallant  soldier  wa« 
at|ietche|l  lifeless  on  the  ground,  by  one  of  the  enemy's  riflemen. 

'  My  servant,  H«— -J ,  wasorder(|^,  on  the  morning  of  the 

30tb,  with  some  others  of  the  regiment,  to  proceed  to  the  baggage, 
and  wait  the  result  of  the  impending  battle.  They  all  quitted  th.e 
regiment  about  half  an  hour  before  the  action  began ;  but  before  it 
was  ibalf  finished,  who  did  I  see  carried  to  the  rear,  but  poor  J— -i^. 
who  had  received  a.  desperate  wound  in  the  left  groin.  The  force  of 
circuoMtances  having  compelled  us  soon  after  to  abandon  that  positibui 

to  the  enemy,  J also  rell  into  their  hands.    During  our  advance 

in  pursuit  of  the  foe  next  morning,  I  obtained  permission  firom  tb0 
Gonmianding  officer,  to  send  a  party  of  four,  to  carr^  him,  if  alivis^ 
into  the  village  of  La  Zarza.  The  party  found  him  alive — they  ofbi** 
ed  him  something  to  drink-— he  accepted  of  it;— >then,  raising4iimselfj 
be  said,  '<  Oh  1  I  would  like  to  see  him.*'  His  speech  theti  fsled 
him.;  be  laid  back  Ids  head  on  ^e  breast  of  one  of  bis  comMdeSi  and, 
with  a  gentle  smile  on  his  countenance,  took  leave*  of  tbis  world  t* 

pp.  179^169, 

After  having  joined  in  the  engagements  wbicb  cleared  Ike 
roountain-passes  before  the  British  troops,  the  Writer  was  or« 
dercd  home  in  December,  1813.  He  bad  enjoyed  but  m  few 
months  of  repose,  when  he  was  again  called  out  to  resuoie  bis 
coromandi  the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba  having  rekindfeit 
the  flames  of  eontifierital  war.  Afker  the  bloody  fight  of  Quatre 
Bras,  when  the  piper  of  the  gallant  02nd  sounded  the  gathering 
of  bis  chm,  though  Camereu  blew  long  and  loud,  fiiU  half  of 
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big  falknt  oooifmdes  were  notUe  to  nlly,at  die  cdL  Ifaiqr 
!lNf  •  lyiog  dead  «i  Ike  fidd ;  olbarf  were  eeettered  ia  <liAereol 
direelkMis  desperately  wocwdcd,  and  mny  ley  in  the  Ue»d-4yed 
■iinlonem  of  the  feroD,  wdteriog  in  tbeir  gore. 

'  «  On  tfie  evening  of  the  leA,  the  Dnke  of  Wdlthgton  retired  to 
Genappe,  to  take  a  little  repose.  Abont  foot  in  tiie  mormnjp  of  the 
17t1i»  lie  quitted  that  village,  and  arrived  at  Qnatre  Bras  at  five. 

*  The  morning  being  cold,  and  rather  indmed  to  rain,  fait  Grace, 
cm  almfating,  came  np  to  some  of  our  men,  and  said— *«  Ninety- 
second,  I  win  be  obliged  to  yoo  ibr  a  little  fire/'  The  request  bad 
no  sooner  been  made,  than  every  man  flew  to  the  village,  to  procore 
the  necessary  materiaJs.  In  a  very  short  time  they  returned,  lighted 
ihe  fire  opposite  to  the  door  of  a  small  hut,  constructed  of  the  boughs 
of  trees,  which  they  repaired  in  the  best  manner  they  could.  For 
their  attention,  particularly  the  latter  part  of  it,  his  Grace  expressed 
himself  truly  gniteful.  In  this  splendid  mansion,  the  Field-Marshal 
deceived  the  Prince  of  Orange,  L«ord  Hill,  and  a  great  many  other 
officers  of  rank  ; — in  that  hut,  he  received  the  melancholy  tidings 
from  Prince  Blucher,  communicating  the  disasters  that  had  befallen 
his  army  at  Ligny-* and  in  that  place,  he  arranged  the  order  of 
retreat  to  the  ftraed  position  of  Waterloo.' 

'  «  For  some  time  after  he  had  received  the  unwelcome  news,  his 
Grace  remained  closely  shut  up  in  the  hut.  Having  issued  the 
necessary  orders  for  the  retreat  of  the  army,  he  came  out  of  his 
airy  residence,  and  for  an  hour  walked  alone  in  front  of  it.  Now  and 
then  his  meditations  were  interrupted  by  a  courier  with  a  note,  who, 
the  moment  he  had  delivered  it,  retirea  to  some  distance  to  wait  his 
General's  will.  The  Field-Marshal  had  a  small  switch  in  bis  right 
hand,  the  one  end  of  which  he  frequently  put  to  his  mouth,  ap* 
parendy  unconscious  that  he  was  doine  so.  fius  lef^  hand  was  thrown 
carelessly  behind  his  back,  and  he  walked  at  the  rate  of  three  and  a 
half  to  iour  miles  in  the  hour.  He  was  dressed  in  white  pantaloons, 
with  ha1f-boots«  a  military  vest,  white  neckcloth,  blue  surtout,  and 
cocked  hat.  He  was  dressed  in  a  similar  manner  on  the  16th.  On 
the  latter  day,  the  telescope  was  never  out  of  his  hand,  and  ve^ 
seldom  from  his  eye.  He  viewed  every  part  of  the  contested  field 
with  a  piercing  eye — ^nothing  whatever  escaped  him.'  pp«  236—238. 

.  The  relraat  to  Waterloo  was  eSeoled  tfaroogh  a  moat  tmaea* 
douo  and  eontimied  tempest ;  and,  to -finish  the  niserable  plight 
of  the  Mnd,  the  regiment  was  ordered  to  Meoiiac  in  a  newly 
lileogfaed  field,  where  it  passed  the  sleepless  night  in  rain  and 
jBud,  without  a  drop  of  good  water  to  enable  the  men  to  quench 
fbeir  excessive  thirst  Of  the  sucoeeding  battle,  we  shall  hot 
feaew  the  detail ;  but  the  following  passage  will  suflSdently 
if^ttest  the  service  of  the  02nd  on  that  destructive  day.  When 
the  Belgian  troops  had  given  way  before  the  advance  of  a  power- 
lul  Fnaach  ooluoiBy 

<  The  post  abandoned  by  the  Belgians  was  ordeivd  to  be  oocopied 

\ 
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hy  tire  Mlmttalton  royals,  and  Sd  battadion  44<h«    "these  two  odrps 
retarded  the  admtice  of  the  FVendi,  who»  rithonflfa  they  aav  them- 
eel¥ea  •ppesed  by  ffiesh  adferiarie8>  atill  prenea fenrand  to  Aoob* 
ject  they  had  first  io  vter.    A  Aarp^cehfliet  leek  place  betapees  tha 
boatila  colaiaDs;  ▼dley  suocaeded  lolley — oeicber  gaf<e  MVt  each 
sastain^  their  respective  parts  with  a  firmness  worthy  the  soUjeni  of 
the  oatioBs  to  which  tliey  oelonged.    It  was  about  three  o'clock  when 
the  eoeoay  finally  succeeded  in  establishioe  theooselves  dose  to  the 
hedge*     The  two  British  battalions  retired  on  the  approach  of  the 
eneaay»  who^  no  doubt^  imagined  that  they  would  meet  with  no  farther 
opposition  at  that  point — but  they  were  soon  nndeceived :  for  a  con- 
fiict  far  more  terrible,  if  possible,  than  anj  that  had  preceded  tt, 
was  about  to  take  place.    Sir  Dennis  Pack,  who  had  remained  with 
the  royals  and  44tfa,  till  they  retired  from  the  ridge»  perceiving  the 
urgent  state  of  aSaire,  galloped  up  to  the  92d,  and,  with  a  counto- 
nance  denottng  the  iopoitance  of  die  commutticatioo  he  was  about 
to  makoy  said,  *'  Ninety-second,  you  must  oharge  1    All  the  troops  in 
your  front  have  given  way.''    The  regiment  answered,  the  call  with 
cheers*    The  92d  re^ment,  reduced  to  220  men^  were  formed  in 
Une^  and  presented  a  front  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  enemy  >^ 
But  the  French  were  in  close  column,  and  had  more  than  ten  auch 
fronts  to  support  the  one  in  view,  forming  altogether  a  mass  of  at 
least  3000  men.    The  highlanders  moved  forward,  and,  with  cheerSf 
approached  their  veteran  enemy.    For  some  time  they  seemed  quite 
determined  to  meet  our  assault.    But,  when  we  were  about  20  paces 
fram  them,  they,  panic-struck,  wheeled  about,  and,  in  the  utmost  con- 
fusion, attempted  to  escape.    But  it  was  too  late.    Sir  William  Pon* 
sonbyi  perceiving  the  disorderly  manner  in  which  the  enemy  retired* 
rushed  forward  witli  the  1st,  2d,  and  6th  regiments  of  heavy  dra- 
goons, and  cut  his  way  through  them,  as  far  as  the  valley  between  the 
two  positions,  captured  two  eagles,  and  made  2000  prisoners..    That 
they  might  escape  widi  the  greater  facility,  the  Frendi  threw  away 
their  knapsacks,  arms,  and  accoutrements.    For  some  miaules  the 
carnage  was  truly  dreadful.    The  French  troops  shewing  an  nawil« 
lingaess  to  go  to  the  rear,   force  was  used,   and  many  of  them 
having  refiised  to  move  one  way  or  othei;*  were  cut  down  without 
ceremony. — In  fact,  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost  in  securing:  the  pri- 
soners, as  the  wily  Napoleon,  who  witnessed  the  disgracenil  flight 
flf  his  troops  from  the  heights  near  La  Belle  AlUance»  was  preparing 
U»  attempt  a  rescue.    Nearly  one  hundred  of  them  fell  close  to  the 
left  flank  of  our  regiment.    As  the  nrisonen  passed  us  on  their  wigr 
to  the  rear,  one  and  all  of  them  declared  that  we  had  cut  to  pieces 
the  flower  of  the  French  army.    They  no  doubt  thought  so. 

*  When  the  Scots  Grej^s  charged  oast  the  flanks  of  the  92d,  both 
regiments  cheered»  and  joined  in  the  heart-touching  cry  of  *'  Scotland 
for  ever  \*'  These  words  possessed  a  charm,  which  none  but  those 
ardently  attached  to  their  native  country  ever  rightly  understood. 
The  mere  sound  of  them,  in  the  ears  of  every  one  wfa«  was  presenty 
will  ever  recall  to  their  remembranoe  one  of  the  most  InterestiDg 
and  awfully  grand  scenes  wbioh  nsaii  ever  beheld.'    ppt  862«-£. 
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'  Itiespbtrtiiig  the  modi  ootrte»te4  point  offhe  tiato  ikI  iihiob  the 
^ti^'rait^  entered  the  field,  the  present  Writer  stales,  Ihmt  Biitow 
ejiened  a  scattered  fire  on  the  extrettie  right  of  the  Pnenchy  at 
aiibot  half  past  four ;  that  it  was  not  until  six  thai'  nnf  eflhelm 
nirdtbe^  of  the  Prosstan  army  was  en^ged ;  and  that  BIttflher 
^tefed  tlie  field  aboat  seren.  A  snperiiHnty  of  50,000  'oen  is 
as^t^ned  to  the  French  ;  and  though  this  is,  no  dovbt,  tt'i^x^ 
a^jgerallon  of  tiie  odds,  yet,  that  they  were  considemlriey  is 
clear  from  the  fact,  that,  after  all  the  severity  of  the  pfoceriiog 
conflict,  Napoleon  was  able  to  oppose  a  strong  foree  to  the  ad- 
vatice  of  the  Prussians.  Towards  the  dose  of  the  battfe,  our 
**  OflScer"  was  wounded  in  the  groin^  and  compelled  taratire: 
he  afterwards  accompanied  the  anny  to  Paris.  During  the 
gVand  review  of  the  British  troops  by  tlie  aUied  sovereigo%  Uie 
Scbtdr  regnnents  seem  to  have  attracted  peculiar  attentioa. 
While  they  were  standing  at  ease, 

<  the  Archduke  Constantine  of  Russia  rode  up  to  the  99A  regi- 
ment, and  minutely  examined  every  part  of  the  High1anders"dresB. 
In  U  few  minutes  the  Archduke  was  joined  by  his  brother  the  Boupe* 
rqr: '  To  one  of  the  privates  the  latter  said,  **  Take  off  your  bonnet, 
<<'my  lad,  and  shew  it  to  this  gentleman.*'  The  Archduke  Jhaviae 
looked  at  it,  returned  it  to  the  owner,  when  the  Emperor  remarked 
to  his  brotlier,  **  This  is  a  brave  regiment.''  The  royal  brothers  tbea 
rode  along  the  front  of  the  regiment.  Addressing  himself  to  Captain 
F^  the  Emperor  said,  *<  This  is  my  brother.  Sir :  Will  you  have  the 
**  kindness  to  shew  him  your  sword  ?'*  Having  examined  the  clay- 
more, the  illustrious  brothers  left  us,  and  joined  the  other  distin- 
guished personages/    p.  295. 

In  December,  not  having  been  attached  to  the  Army  of  Occu- 
pation, the  *^  British  Officer''  returned  home,  and  has  employed 
his  leisure  in  composing  a  volume  which  we  have  liad  much 
gratification  in  reading. 

-U-r ' 

Art.  y.    Metrical  Legends  of  Exalted    Characters.      By   Joauia 
Bajllie.    8vo.  pp.  zxxvi.  37^    Price  14s.  London.  1821. 

rpHJSRB^  is  nothing  more  ommous  than  a  long  prefiaoe  ia  a 

'^   volume  of  poetry.    It  betrays  a  misgiving  as  to  the  eflfect 

wbiol;  its.Contents  are  likely  to  have  on  the  mind  of  a  reader  not 

{>re|^ai>ed  fiNr'the  perusal ;  a  misgiving  which  may  possibly  arise 
rom  the  modesty  said  to  be  attendant  on  real  genius,  but  which 
as  ofitea  springs  from  a  correct  presentiment  of  the  public  voice. 
Goad  fioetry  needs  no  defence  and  no  explanation.  Mr.  Words- 
worth's ;psefaoe  to  his  Lyricisl  Ballads,  t^oiigli  not  the  least  po- 
etical part' of  lliew%irk,mver  made  a.cqnvertto  his  theory; 
nor  .will  Mr.fisuthey's  elaborate,  defence  of  fiSngUsbbeMi^flten^ 
delayisfP  ^sl  aMmen t^beiatoi  wbich  infl(P(|tab]y  ai?aita  hia  last  tfudi- 
crous  and  lamentable  experiment  in  versification,    'fh^  are  few 
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#eiflehi  who^  ava^vd^rly  enoagb  ta^iwgiii  withe  beginning  oji  ft 
imeky  l>r  fMttieot  enouglv  U  give  a  preface  a  hearing.  It  wool4< 
in  iiii84  oM€»  Btaod  even  a  i^ter  cbanqe  of  beiog  read,  were  it. 
tofefftil»«i»epilegtie  to  the  poem,  inetead  of  a  prelude*  For  q^t^, 
QWA^pwtsy  however,  <  we  make  a  cooscience  w  readiog.  tUe  mrerr, 
five  W^a  •  book  mih  peouliar  diligencei  even  if  weproceecl  no 
fnrcbar ;  and  we  liaTe  seldom  fomid  ourselves  misled  by  Ibe  iiq-^ 
preaBion  wfaieh  k  has  made.  But  we  must  not  let  our  readers 
loe  far  into  the  secrets  of  the  craft. 

The  Slim  and  substance  of  the  thirty-six  pages  of  apology 
which  are  prefixed  to  these  Legends,  is,  that  the  Author,  (a . 
cboonag  ber  title,  does  not  use  the  term  as  denoting  fibtilifiU9> 
steriesy  but  as  intending*  chrontoles  or  memorials;'  tbat^bior' 
graphy  is  a  most  instructive  and  interesting  study,  but. that  it. 
injures  the  departed  ffreat  by  lessening  our  admiration  of  tbem^. 
that  ronoanoe  does  the  mighty  dead  a  still  greater  injaryi  hf/ 
^  dtelurbiiig  their  intellectual  remains :'  *  it  is  throwing  over  tb0\ 
^  venerated  form  of  a  miyestic  man  a  gauzy  veil  on  which  is  de-* ' 
'  liaeated  the  fanciful  figure  of  an  angel/    The  Author's  aim,- 
tberefon^,  bas  been,  '  to  produce  sentimental  and  descriptive  me* 

*  morials  of  exalted  worth,'  such  as  may  '  awaken  high  and. 

*  generous  feelings  iu  a  youthful  mind ;'  and  she  bas  made  each 
Legeml  ^  short  enough  to  be  read  in  one  moderate  siiting^  thai 

*  the  impression  may  be  undivided.'  Then  follow  remarks  at 
some  length  on  her  two  heroes,  Wallace  and  Columbus^  and  the' 
heroine  who  completes  the  trio,  Lady  Griseld  Baillie;  after 
which,  we  have  a  few  words  on  behalf  of  the  four  ballads  apM 
pended  to  the  Legends.    In  conclusion,  Miss  Baillie  adds: 

*  Having  now  said  all  which,  I  believe,  I  may  reasonably  say  m 
explanation  and  behalf  of  the  contents  of  my  book,  I  leave  my  rea-  . 
^er  to  peruse  it,  perhaps,  in  nearly  the  same  disposition  Tegaraiog  fi  ' 
as  if  I  bad  said  nothing  at  all  on  the  snbiect.    But  I'  have  the  M^-i 
faction,  at  least,  of  having  endeavoured  to  do  justice  to  mysdf,  «id 
shall  not  be  condemned  unheard.'  >    .  «v 

Now,  passing  over  all  that  is  controvertible  and  all  that  la 
incontrovertible  in  the  above  positions,  and  all  that  is  *  ^aUtoj^t^ 
^nd  affected  in  the  expressions,  we  think'  it  very  evident,  Uiat  the- 
Author  had  an  extremely  vague  and  indistinct  idea  of  her  pro^^ 
fessed  purpose  when  she  ^at  down  to  make  up  a  volameof'  lie^ 
gends.    They  were  not  to  be  history,  nor  biography,  nor  ro-  * 
mance,  nor  legendary  tales,  nor  lyrical  ballads ;  and  so  far*  sha 
bas  succeeded :  they  are  neither  of  these.  In  fact,  we  fear  t^at  it 
^iO  be  said  by  ill*natured  persons,  that  tliey  ate  neither  the  ona 
thing  nor  the  other.    They  are^  Miss  Baillie  tellsjus,  '  sentiman* 
'  tal  Memorials' — poetical  *  ohronioles/    Now,  what  is  a  ma« 
^orml  ?    If  old  Strype  may  he  referred  to  as  au'  awthorily^  a 


^ 
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iMOKMrU  iitkti  btatiiUlefrafeB  the  Fraiok  fBe«MNi%  ajpd  mkeAar 
mora  •r*  less  bistorieal  or  biograpbieal^  uileods  a  speeiea  of  <k*. 
Uikd  narrative  as  widely  diff^mit  from'  tbeae  Metnoal  L^f»wda 
as  poaaibie.  Nor  dees  tbe  word '  obronide'  better  aerve  ber 'par^ 
paaeiof  ^xplmHitioft,  eiaee  that  neoeaaarily  ioipHea  a  chroactkigfr* 
cal  detail  of  eyents,  and  Froiaaart  aad  Stow  bsye  aufficieatly 
fixed  its  leeaBioSi  Now,  it  is  a  very  strong  presuoiption  against 
a  poem,  whea  even  its  own  parent  is.  at  a  loss  for  a  generic  namar 
by  which  to  designate  tbe  non-deseript.  Legsods,  abe  teUir  iis^ 
tiiengb  so  christened  by  the  Bookseller,  tbey  are  not ;  for  abe 
abjures fiotioa  and  romance  in  the  conftposition  of  tbero,  altboughy 
aa  we  shall  presently  see,  they  are  fietiens  in  spite  of  her.  But 
why  net  call  them  aimply  poemif  ?  What  tbey  are  called  is  ut- 
tariy  immaterial,  if  they  are  but  poetry. 

This  want  of  distinctness  in  the  Author's  purpose,  baa  bad, 
we  are  peniiaded,  some  share  in  embarrassing  and  eiifeeUABg  bev 
esBciition  ef  it  ;-**for  feeble  we  must,  althoagh  with  m9eb  re- 
gret, prenooaee  these  poems»  If  dear  ideas  ace  the  firat  reqoi- 
aite  in  do^pience^  it  b  no  wonder  that  the  want  of  th^B  shorn 
be  aooK  bindehmee  in  poetry.  This  remark  dees  not  apply  only 
to.  bar  plan :  tbe  same  indistinctness  is  apparent  in  her  oimoeptioo 
of  the  character^  at  leasts  of  Wallace  and  Columbus.  We  in 
vain  look  for  mny  of  those  masterly  touches  which  bespeak  tbe 
Author  of  tbe  Plays  on  the  Passions.  There  is  sentiment,  an4 
there  is  description,  but  there  is  np  passion,  no  painting.  There 
ni^:apeechesiotinoduced,  but  they  are  not  dramatic,  nor  are  they 
lyrical*  Tbe  Writer  has  seemingly  been  cramped  by  the  media* 
nical  diffioultiea  of  metre  and  rhyme,  although  the  vecsification 
IS  of  the  loosest  texture.  But  the  grand  fault  is,  she  appears 
to  have  written  under  no  excitement,  and  the  consequence  is,  that 
these  is  an  irredeemable  flatness  in  the  poetry,  which  will,  we 
fear,  be  fatal  to  its  moral  eflSciency  in  rousing  <  the  heakhfiil  un- 
f  pul^e  of  admuration.* 

So  far  as  her  object  was,  ^  to  give  a  descriptive  chronicle  of 
^  those  noble  beings  whose  existence  has  honoured  human  nature 
^  and  benefited  mankind,*  that  shonM  have  tbe  salutary  efiect  of 
enforcing  their  example,  we  regret  that  her  aim  has  not  been  bet- 
ter seconded  by  her  skill.  But,  viewing  these  **  legends**  in  this 
fight,  we  cannot  suppress  our  wonderment  that,  of  all  those 
noble  beings,  she  should  have  selected  for  a  moral  purpoee,  tbe 
semi-fiibulous  Wallace  and  tbe  Portuguese  navigator.  As  sub- 
jects of  romantic  poetry,  we  concede  that  no  elation  can  lie 
against  her  choice;  but,  as  exemplars,  we  should  have  imagined 
that  many  other  names  of  heroes,  patriots,  reformers,  martyis, 
or  philanthropists,  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  her  own  oonatry, 
would  have  presented  themselves  as  having  a  prior  claim.  For 
the  Wallace  of  romance,  we  have  a  regard  of  long-standing : 
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with  08,  betakes  lii» rutk  wUb  RoMki  Hoidd,  Chiy  fiirl  «f  War-^ 
wifk,  and  tbe  heroes  of  Chevy  Chace.    He  baa  of  late  beeome  a 
great  fmvourite  with  our  Britisk  tadiea ;  Miss  Holford,  Miss  Por*' 
ter,  Mrs.  UeinaDs»  and  now  Miss  Baillie,  baying  vied  with  each 
other  in  lavlsbing  all  the  honours  of  harmonious  verse  and  torid 
prose,  mod  all  tbe  graces  of  sentimental  desortptio*,  on  his  per* 
son  and  aofaieveinents.    But  it  is  asking  too  much  of  tbe  reader, 
to  require  him  to  receiye  *  tbe  substance '  of  Blind  Harry's  le« 
gend  as  veritable  history.    Our  readers  will  have  is  recollection 
a  passage  cited  from  Mr.  liisgard,  in  our  review  of -his  **  His- 
*'  tory  of  England/'  in  which  the  dahns  of  the  Scottish  hero  to 
the  apotheosis  conferred  upoit  him,  are  ihewn  lo  deat  least  ques* 
tionable.*     His  Herculean  strength  and  prowess,  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt ;  but  when  Miss  Baillie  speaks  of  his'<  lofty  soul 
^  and  powerful  intellect,'  we  must  remind  her  that  she  is  deviat- 
ing into  romance.    Of  Wallace's  moral  character  we  know  little 
or  nothing.    In  early  Kfe  he  was  guilty  of  murder,  and  he  ap« 
pears,  from  Bnchanaa'saccouaty  to  havesubsec|uently  figured  as 
a  captain  of  banditti.    Tbe  tiansitioa  from  this  mode  of  life  to 
tbe  more  honourable  avocation  of  a  patriot  leader,  is  by  no  means 
unprecedented.    It  is  tbe  cause  that  makes  tbe  hero.    A  deep 
sense  of  personal  injury,  and  an  insatiable  spirit  of  revenge,  first 
led  hhn  to  take  up  arms  in  bis  country's  cause ;  and  bis.impla« 
eable  hatred  of  the  English,  combined  with  the  unconquerable 
spirit  of  a  free  mountaineer,  to  render  him  proof  against  all  tbe 
aribes  and  threats  ef  the  eonqusror.    That  he  deserved  well  of 
bis  country  to  whose  service  he  devoted  himself,  is  esrtain ;  and 
tbe  ingratitude  and  treadievy  with  whioh  he  was  recompensed, 
have  left  an  indelible  stam  on  the  Scottish  snnab.   But  it  is  time 
to  give  some  extracts  from  the  Legend. 

Miss  Baillie  passes  over  berhero's  early  histoi^i  telling  ns  only 
that  be  was  clad  in  *  mimick  steel,*  and  that  be  paaseid  whole 
nights,  while  yet  a  boy,  in  meditating  on  Scotland  s  weal ;  also 
that  he  was  a  chastiser  of  robbers ;  i3l  which  is  but  a  sentimen- 
tal improvement  upon  the  simpler  legend  of  Blind  Harry.  Tbe 
tragic  incident  which  made  hiss  a  widower,  is  also  shined  over, 
iind  the  narrative  hurries  ns  on  to  the  period  when,  after  tbe 
i>attle  of  Biggar,  be  was  proclaimed  Warden  of  Scotland.  The 
following  stanzas,  which  describe  the  signal  revenge  he  took  on 
the  English  at  the  barns  of  Ayr,  will  afford  a  fitir  specimen  of  the 
Author's  narrative  and  descriptive  powers.  She  frankly  ao- 
knowledges  having  been  unconsciously  indebted  for  some  part 
^f  the  description,  to  the  corresponding  scene  m  Miss  Porter'a 
romance. 
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<  Ent'ring  the  (ML  Bnrng,  fmr  tight ! 
Went  one  bj  one  the  manly  train. 
But  neither  baron,  laird,  nor  knight. 

Did  e'er  return  again. 
A  heaven-commissionM  friend  that  day 
Stopp'd  Wallace,  hastening  on  hit  wajr, 
(Wiio,  by  some  seeming  chance  detain'd. 
Had  later  at  his  home  remain'd»> 
The  horse's  bridle  sternly  graspM, 
And  then  for  rueful  utterance  gasp*d. 
**  Oh !  go  not  to  the  Bams  of  Ayr ! 
**  Kindred  and  friends  are  murder'd  tbere« 
**  The  faithless  Southrons,  one  by  one, 
'*  On  them  the  hangman's  task  hare  done. 
<<  Oh!  turn  th^  steed,  and  fearful  ruin  shun!'' 

He,  shuddenng,  heard,  with  visage  pale. 
Which  quickly  changed  to  wrath's  terrific  hoe; 

And  then  apace  came  sorrow's  burstine  wail; 

The  noble  heart  could  weep  that  could  not  quail. 

'*  My  friends,  my  kinsmen,  war^nates,  bold  and  true ! 

^  Met  ye  a  vilkun's  end!    Oh  is  it  so  with  you  i" 

•  «  •  •  • 

^  In  Ayr  the  guilty  Southrons  held  a  feastt 

When  that  dire  day  its  direful  course  had  ruD^ 

And  laid  them  down,  their  weary  limbs  to  rest. 
Where  the  foul  deed  was  done. 
But  ere  beneath  the  cottage  thatch 
The  cocks  had  crowed  the  second  watch; 
When  sleepers  breathe  in  heavy  pHght, 
Press'd  witn  the  visbns  of  the  night. 
And  spirits  firom  unhallow'd  ground 
Ascend,  to  walk  their  silent  round ; 
When  trembles  dell  or  desert  heath. 
The  witches'  orgy  dance  beneath, — 
To  the  rous*d  Warder's  fearful  gaie. 
The  Barns  of  Ayr  were  in  a  buuse. 

*  The  dense,  dun  smoke  was  mounting  slow 
And  stately,  from  the  flaming  wreck  below. 

And  mantling  far  aloft  in  many  a  volumed  wreath ; 

Whilst  town,  and  woods,  and  ocean  wide  did  Ue, 

Tinctur'd  like  glowing  furnace  iron,  beneath 
Its  awful  canopy. 

Bed  mazy  sparks  soon  with  the  dense  smoke  blended. 

And  far  around  like  fiery  sleet  descended. 

From  the  scorch'd  and  crackling  pilef 
Fierce  burst  the  growing  flames  the  while. 
Thro'  crevic'd  wiul  and  buttress  strong. 
Sweeping  the  rafler'd  roofs  along; 
Which,  as  with  sudden  crash  they  fell. 
Their  raging  fierceness  seen'd  to  quelle 
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And  for  a  paaimg,  ioat^nt  spread 
O'er  land  and  sea  a  lurid  soade ; 
Then  wit^h  increasing  brightness,  high 
In  spiral  form,  shot  to  the  sky 
With  momentary  height,  so  grand. 
That  chill'd  beholders  breathless  stand. 

<  Thus  rose  and  iell,the  flaming  sitirgy  flood, 
'TDl  fencing  round  the  gulphy  light; 
Black,  jaggpd,  and  bare,  a  fearfUf  sight!   * 
Like  rotn  grim  of  former  days, 

Seen  'thwart  the  broad  sun's  setting  rays, 
The  guilty  fabric  stood. 

<  And  dreadful  are  the  deaths*  I  ween. 
Which  midst  that  fearful  wreck  have  been. 
The  pike  and  sword,  and  smoke  and  fire^ 

.    Have  mioister'd  to  vengeful  ire. 
New-waked  wretches  stood  aghast 
To  see  the  fire-flood  in  their  rear. 
Close  to  their  breast  the  pointed  spear. 
And  in  wild  horror  yelrd  their  last.  . 

'  But  what  dark  figures  now  emerge 
From  the  dread  gulf,  and  cross  the  light. 

Appearing  on  its  fearful  verge. 
Each  like  an  armed  sprite  ?    , 

Whilst  one  above  the  rest  doth  tower,-— 

A  form  of  stem  gigantic  power. 

Whirling  from  his  Tofly  stand 

The  smold'ring  stone  or  burning  brand? 
Those  are  the  leagued  lor  Scotland's  native  right* 

Whose  clashing  arms  rang  Southron's  kneu. 

When  to  their  fearful  work  they  fell,-* 

That  form  is  Wallace  wight/    pp.  fiO— -M. 

Miss  Baillie  is  more  at  home  in  domestic  sketches.  We  tran- 
scribe her  description  of  the  short  interval  of  tranquillity  which 
Scotland  enjoyed  after  the  battle  of  Falkurk. 

*  Of  foes  so  lonff  detested, — ^fear'd, 
Were  towns  and  castles  quickly  clear'd ; 

Thro'  all  the  land  at  will  might  free  men  range; 
Nor  slave  nor  tyrant  there  appear'd; 
It  was  a  blessed  change  1 

*  The  peasant's  cot  and  homely  £Eurm, 
Hall-ho^jwe  and  tower,  secure  mm  harm   ' 
Or  lawless  spoil,  again  became 

The  cheerful  charge  of  wife  or.  dame. 
'Neath  humble  roofe,  from  rafter  slung 
The  harmless  spear,  on  wluch  was  hung 
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And  h»lll'd  »t  oft  and  wMij  ^Mrsd^ 
IWi  ttilk  with'  poorer  DM{^bo«m  qhawdi 
The  wooden  quaigh  Mtd'  trencbev  ptaoecl 
On,  tb«  thelr'd  vill^  ito  . 

Beneath  the  pot  red  Ag 
And  on,  t+e  tws.rt^  t*P 
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Tha  boWe  hdy  kept  her  auiw, 

Witk  girdle  claap'd  by  gem  of'  price, 

Buckle  or  hjifip  qf  rare  (i|^iopt 

Which,  held,  copst^^o'd  o'er  bodice  tj^t. 

Her  woollen,  rtfb^  <)t  colours  ^riehlj ; 

And  with  bent  ne^d  aui,  tr^q^ifi  ^^, 

And,  l^tfp^  of  (air  coiirte^y, 

TEe  itrang^r  gue«  b^de  U)  hpr  bp^ 

Tfao*  br  aRelff  her  ifsrlike  lorct 

A  "WWi)!  I^hwe  amp^!^  o?  dj^w  9te>? 

Of  m»Mf3  pewtf r,  ta^'iy  dteer* 

Af/4  pot^i)!  ale  WM  fqa^ing  seen 

O'e^  l*n)(4f(|i  bright  of  epver  ahe^i^ 

Wlvch  erst,  wh^n  foemea  bore  t^ie  ST^Bft 

Beneath  the  Bod  deep  buried  lay. 

Kot  hoiuefaold  goodh'  finm  many  a  hoard, 

WvK  now,  ta  boiufbold  uae  restored. 

*  Neighbours  with  neighbours  join'd,  begin 
Their  cheerful  toil,  whilst  ntingled.  jv 
Of  wr  or  hfti^mer  cleave  the  ^iI, 
Ttifi  ropfleu  biggiiig  to  repair. 
The  wopdfuao  ^vh  ^t^^  gnafl^d  tre^ 
The  pIoughnuLo  whisUi^  op  the  l&f. 
The  folkner  keen  his  bird  lets  fly, 
As  lonUingt  gase  with  upcast  eyet 
The  svrow'd  sportamsn  strays  at  wiU» 
And  fearless  strays  o'er  moor  and  hilli 
The  trar^er  pricks  along  the  plain; 
The  herdboys  shout  and  diildrOB  play; 
ScMland'  ia  Sootland  once  «gaini 
And  oil  are  boon  ^d  gay. 
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<  Thus,  freedom  from  a  grievous.  yoke» 
Like  gleam  of  sunshine  ^er  them  broke ; 
And  soulSy  when  joy  and  peace  were  new. 
Of  every  nature,  kindlier  grew. 
It  was  a  term  of  liberal  dealinff, 
And  actwe  hope,  and  friencUy  ^Upg^  v 

Thro'  all  the  l^nd  might  freedom  ranffCi 
1$  was  a  blessed  change!'    pp.  38'---42. 

r 

Had  it  bei^D  tjl^jp  Author^s  olyect  to  descant  on  national  ingfra- 
tiiude,  she  could  not  ha.vQ  fpupd  a  seconc)  inst^ance  more  striking 
than  that  of  Columbus.  There  is  som^bing  chilling  and  dis- 
piritiog  in  the  darii  sequel  of  such  histories,  which  rather  inter- 
feres with  the  h^althfui^  glow  of  emulation.  The  true  moral. 
Hiss  Baillie  appears  to  us.  strangely  to  overlook.  In  Note  XIII 
to  the  second  legend,  and  appendix  No.  VII,,  (not  No.  III., 
according  to  the  reference,)  she  has  extracted  Dr.  Robertson's 
account  of  th^  ffital  consequences  to  Sps^in  of  her  transatlantic 
treasures;  but  no  use  is  made  of  the  reflections  which.it  so 
naturally  suggests.  The  voyage  of  Columbus  is  most  feebly 
imagined. 

Lady  Griseld  Baillie  is  both  a  more  pleasing  and  a  more 
useful  tale,  and,  though  rather  obscurely  told,  ml],  by  help  of 
the  notes,  be  fpund  ibteresting.  Were  poetical  writers  pro- 
hibited this  indolent  expedient  ibr  making  themselves  intelligible, 
they  would,  perhaps,  take  more  pains  in.  developing  their  mean- 
ing in  t)ie  text,  and  leave  less  to  be  iu)plted  or  guessed  at. 
When  only  twelve  years  of  age,  Griseld,  the  heroine,  was  en- 
trusted by  her  father.  Sir  Patrick  Hume,  with  the  delivery  of 
a  letter  to  his  friend  Baillie  of  Jerviswood.  *  She  succeeded 
'  in  this  difficult  enterprise,  and  haviiTg  at  this  time  met  with 
'  Mr.  Baillie^s  son,  the  intimacy  and  friendship  was  formed 
*  which  was  completed  by  tht/ir  marriage.'  This  exploit  is 
described  in  tl^e  first  five  stanzas,  but  Miss  Baillie  tantalizes 
lier  readers  by  refusing,  to  tell  them  what  passed  between  the 
joung  people. 

•  nor  will  I  say, 

How,  on  that  bless'd  and  long  remember'd  day, 
The  prisoner's  son,  deserving  such  a  sire. 
First  saw  the  tiny  maid,  and  did  admire 
That  one  so  young,  snd  wise,  and  good,  and  fair,     ^         , 
Should  be  an  earthly  thing  that  breathM  this  nether  air.' 

Years  roll  on,  and  Sir  Patrick  Hume  is  himself  compelled 
w  seek  a  hiding  place  from  the  persecuting  fury  of  the  Govem- 
in^nt.  With  the  assistance  of  a  trusty  mechanic,  who  was  the 
^^^y  individual  besides  liady  Hume  and  Griseld,  to  whom  the 
secret  of  his  retreat  was  confided,  a  bed  and  bed-clothes  were 
carried,  in  the  dead  of  niglrt,  to  a  vault  under  Polworth  church, 

•      2  N  2 
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a  mile  distant  from  his  own  house ;  and  here,  during  the  moDth 
of  bis  entombment,  Griseld  went  every  night  by  herself  to  carry 
him  the  food  whicli  she  managed  to  secrete,  unobserved  by  the 
younger  children  and  the  servants,  remaining  with  her  parent  in 
his  gloomy  prison  till  the  approach  of  day-break. 

'  But  to  describe  their  tender  meeting. 
Tears  shed  unseen,  affection  utter'a 
In  broken  words,  and  blessings  mutter*d 

With  many  a  kiss  and  kindly  greeting, 

I  know  not;  would  my  feeble  skill 

Were  meeter  yoke-mate  to  my  will! 

*  Then  from  the  struck  flint  flew  the  spark» 

And  lighted  taper,  faint  and  small, 
Gave  out  its  dun  rays  through  the  dark,  . 

On  vaulted  roof  and  crusted  wall ; 
On  stones  reversed  in  crumbling  mould. 

And  blacken'd  poles  of  bier  decayed 

That  lumb'ring  on  the  ground  were  laid; 
On  sculptured  wrecks,  defaced  and  old. 
And  shreds  of  painted  'scutcheons  torn 

Which  once,  in  pointed  lozenge  spread. 
The  pillar'd  church  aloft  had  worn; 
While  new-swept  nook  and  lowly  bed,. 

Strange  sight  in  such  a  place ! 

BetrayM  a  piteous  case, — 
Man  from  man's  converse  torn,  the  living  with  the  dead. 

'  The  basket's  store  of  viands  and  bread. 
Produced  with  looks  of  kind  inviting. 

Her  hands  with  busy  kindness  spread; 
And  he  her  kindly  care  requiting. 

Fell  to  with  thanks  and  relish  keen. 

Nodded  aqd  quaffM  iier  health  between, 
While  she  his  glee  rcturn'd,  her  smiles  with  tears  uniting. 

No  lordling  at  his  banquet  rare  ^ 

E'er  tasted  such  delicious  fare; 

No  beauty  on  her  silken  seat, 

With  lover  kneeling  at  her  feet. 
E'er  wept  and  smiled  by  turns  with  smiles  so  fondly  sweet 

<  But  soon  youth's  buoyant  gladsome  nature 
ISpreads  joy  unmix'd  o^er  every  feature, 
As  she  her  tale  is  archly  telling 
Of  feuds  within  their  busy  dwelling. 
While,  round  the  sav'ry  table  sitting. 
She  gleans  his  meal,  tne  rest  unwitting, 
•  How  she,  their  open  eyes  deceiving. 
So  dext'rous  has  become  in  thieving. 
•  .  Slic  tells,  how,  of  some  trifle  prating. 

She  stirs  them  all  to  keen  debating, 
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While  into  napkin'd  lap  she's  sliding 
Her  portion,  oft  renevrd,  and  hiding. 
Beneath  the  board,  her  store;  amazing 
Her  jealous  FVere,  oft  on  her  gazing.  , 
Then  with  his  voice  and  eager  eye, 
She  speaks  in  harmless  mimickry« 
**  Mother!  was  e*er  the  like  beheld? 
*'  Some  wolf  possesses  our  Griseld; 
*<  She  clears  her  dish,  as  I'm  a  sinner! 
<'  Like  plowman  at  his  new-year's  dinner.** 

<  And  what  each  urchin,  one  by  one. 
Had  best  in  sport  or  lesson  done. 

She  fail'd  not  to  repeat: 
Tho'  sorry  tales  they  might  appear 
To  a  fastidious  critic's  ear, 

They  were  to  him  most  sweet. 

'But  they  must  part  till  o'er  the  sky 
Night  cast  again  her  sable  dye; 
For  ah  I  her  term  is  almost  over  I 

How  Meetly  hath  it  flown  ! 
As  fleetly  as  with  tristed  lover 

The  stealthy  hour  is  gone. 
And  could  there  be  in  lovers'  meeting 

More  powerful  chords  to  move  (he  mind. 
Fond  heart  to  heart  responsive  beating. 
Than  in  that  tender  hour»  pure,  pious  love  entwined?' 

pp. 

In  this  extract,  which  is  certainly  not  devoid  of  pathos,  the 
reader  if  111  be  with  reason  startled  at  the  Hudibrastic  colic* 
qoialism  which  Miss  Baillie  has  ventured  to  put  into  the  mouth 
of  the  heroine.  For  this,  we  expected  that  at  least  we  should 
fiad  some  authority  in  the  Notes.  But  Lady  Murray'^  Narra- 
tive  simply  states,  that  *  her  brother  Sandy   (the  late  Lord 

*  MarchoioDt)  looked  up  (on  one  occasion)  with  astonisbmeoty 
'  and  said,  "  Mother,  will  you  look  at  Griseld  ;  while  we  have 
^  *'  been  eatin^c  our  broth,  she  has   eaten  up  all  the  sheep^a 

*  "  head."  '  We  do  not  wish  to  be  fastidiotis,  when  rhyme  is 
*^rcc,  and  the  case  is  urgent ;  but  our  Author's  version  of  the 
speech,  if  it  must  needs  be  given,  should  not  have  been  less 
descant  than  the  original. 

To  complete  the  story  :  Sir  Patrick  at  length  determines  on 
leaving  the  country,  and  takes  refuge  in  Holland,  where  his  wife 
^d  family  join  him.  They  are  obliged  to  leave  behind  the 
youngest  child  through  illness,  and  Griseld  returns  by  herself  to 
letch  her  sister  and  negotiate  business.  All  the  time  that  they 
^«re  in  Holland,  upon  her  it  devolved  to  go  to  the  market  and 
to  the  mill  to  have  the  corn  ground,  to  do  the  household  work, 
^0  •  make  and  mend   for  the  children— in  short,  *  to  do  every 
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*  thing;*  and  *  there  was  not  a  week/  days  th^  prtve narratwc, 
«  thi^t  she  did  not  sit  up  two  nights  to  do  ilie  business  that  was 

*  necessary.' 

*  And  well,  with  ready  hand  and  heart. 

Each  task  of  toilsome  duty  taking. 
Did  one  dear  inmate  pby  her  plirt, 

Tlie  last  asleep,  the  earliest  waking. 
Her  bands  each  nightly  couch  prepared,  ' 
And  frugal  meal  on  which  they  fared  -, 
Unfolding  spread  the  servet  white. 
And  decked  the  board  with  tankard  bright. 
Thro*  fretted  hose  and  garment  rent. 
Her  tiny  needle  deftly  went,. 
Till  hateful  penury,  so  graced. 
Was  scarcely  in  their  dwelling  traced. 
With  reverence  to  the  old  she  dung, 
With  sweet  affection  to  the  yourig. 
To  her  was  crabbed  lesson  said, 

To  her  the  sly  petition  made. 

To  her  was  told  each  petty  care ; 

By  her  was  lispM  the  tardy  prayer. 

What  time  the  urchin,  half  uncfrest 

And  half  asleep,  was  put  to  rest. 

<  Tliere  is  a  sisht  all  hearts  beguiiiagi — 
A  youthful  moUier  to  her  infant  smiling* 
Who  with  spread  arms  and  dancing  feet. 
And  cooing  voice,  returns  its  answer  sweet. 
'     Who  does  not  love  to  see  the  grandame  roild, 
'         Lesson  with  yearning  looks  the  listening  child  ? 
But  'tis  a  thing  of  saintlier  nature, 
Amidst  her  friends  of  pigmy  stature. 
To  see  the  maid  in  youth's  fair  bloom, 
A  guardian  sister's  charge  assume. 
Ana,  like  a  touch  of  angel's  bliss, 
Receive  from  each  its  grateful  kitt.— 
To  see  them  when  their  hour  of  love  is  past. 
Aside  their  grave  demeanour  cast. 
With  her  in  mimick  war  they  wrestle; 
Beneath  her  twisted  robe  they  nestle; 
Upon  her  glowing  cheek  they  revel, 
Lpw  bended  to  their  tiny  level; 
While  oft,  her  lovely  neck  bestriding. 
Crows  some  arch  imp,  like  huntsman  riding. 
This  is  a  sight  the  coldest  heart  may  feel ; — 
To  make  down  rugged  cheeks  the  kindly  tear  to 

'  But  when  the  toilsome  sun  .was  set. 
And  ev'ning  groups ,  together  met, 
(For  other  strangers  sheltered  there 
"Would  seek  with  thera  to  lighten  care,)  ' 
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Hat  ftH'Ultll  hk  fbe  dmiee  waof9*d  ^M^te^tf 
rHcfr  eje  with  menry  ^ance  beamed  bri^hMt^ 
^er  kmided  looks  ivere  ooU^d^tiie  noatett,    . 

Her  carol  song  was  trill'd  fhes^ipeeleBl; 

And  round  the  fire,  Jn  winter  cfiii^ 

iXo  -^cher  tale  thati  hers  was  Urid* 

*  O !  spirits  say«  and  kindly  heart  I 

IPrecioQs  the  olessings  ye  impart! 

Tho'  all  unwittingly  the  whilet  ' 

Ye  make  the  pining  exile  smile* 

And  transient  sladness  charm  his  pain, 

'Who  ne'er  shaU  see  his  home  agam. 

¥e  make  the  stem  misanthrope's  brow  • 

With  tmt  of  passing  kindness  glow. 

And  age  sprin^p  from  his  elbow-chair 

The  Sport  of  lightsome  |^ee  to  share, 

.Thus  did  our  joyous  maid  bestow 

Her  beamy  soul  on  waht  and  woe ; 

WhOe  proud,  poor  men,  in  thread-bare  suit, 

Frisk'd  on  the  floor  with  lightsome  foot. 

And  from  her  magic  circle  chace 

The  fiends  that  vex  the  human  rd^e/    pp.  i!SS^^. 

These  years  Lady  Griaeld  would  dften  speak  of  ds  ihef^habpiest 
part  of  her  life.  In  1688,  Sir  Patridc  accompanied  tlie  PriM» 
of  Onmlpe  to  this  country,  and  Griaeld  and  her! mother 5faii<b 
OTer  nith  th^  Princess.  She  was  offered  to  be  tbctdeone  Wf  iUe 
Queen's  maida  of  honour,  but,  with  a  rare  ma^alliosily  aM 
modesty,  -she  declined  the  royal  favour,  preferring  to  Mmm 
home  with  her  family. 

*  Nor  would  she  tn  her  natiye  North,    . 
When  wooM  by  one  pf  wealth  and  worih, 

Th^  neighbour  of  ner  happy  hpme^ 
Though  by  ner  gentle  parents  pre^s'd. 
And  flattered,  courted,  and  caressed, 

A  spIencKd  bride  ifeooBe.' 

*  Jervbwood  was^or,'  and' she  resolvecl  i'o  roairy'iio  other. 

*  But  heaven  for  them  decreed*' a  Vappjeriot: 

The  father  of  the  virtuous, youth. 

Who  died  dbV^t^d  fbr  ^be'thith^ 
Was  not,  '^btn  tieltter  ttaieB'Ti^tuhiM,  forjot: 
-To  the  right KWr^as  gfiv^n  Ms'ftther's  land. 
And  with  his  ladj^'s  !ove,^e  ^oh  heV^hand/ 

Lady  ^riseld  lived  to  see  her  children's  chiAren,  and  died 
universally  hobi!tfrddHitfd'«^V^d.  4%e  ft^«4n|f*itt8diription  to 
ber  memory  was  writ(i^'i)y  Jiidge'Burhdt : 

<  While  an  infant, 
At  the  hazard  of  her  owii»  she  preserved  lier  father's  life* 
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WbOy  under  the  persecution  of  ambitious  jpower, 
Sought  refuge  in  the  close  confinement  of  a  tomb. 
Where  he  was  nigiitly  supplied  with  necessaries  conyeyed  by 
With,  a  cauuon  above  her  years, 
A  courage  above  her  sezt 
A  real  instance  of  the  so  much  celebrated  Roman  charity.* 

The  admirable  example  of  filial  piety  and  feminine  heroism 
ifhich  forms  the  subject  of  this  "  Legend,*'  is  in  itself  so 
vrorthy  of  a  lasting  record,  that  we  could  wish  for  the  poem  a 
popularity  beyond  what  we  fear  the  volume,  as  a  whole,  is  likely 
to  obtain.  In  her  choice  of  the  irregular  versification  rendered 
fashionable  by  her  '  great  contemporary,'  Sir  Walter  Scolt, 
Miss  Baillie  has,  we  think,  been  unfortunate. .  The  character  of 
that  measure  is  essentially  lyrical  and  romantic,  and  if  this  be 
not  the  character  of  the  poetry,  its  irregularity  becomes  not  only 
unmeaning,  but  positively  unpleasing.  Its  facility,  too,  Is  dan- 
gerous, as  it  gives  the  utmost  licencie  to  indolence  and  caprice  in 
the  structure  and  composition  of  the  verse.  If  blank  verse  or 
heroic  rhyme  appeared  ineligible,  a  regular  stanza  would  hare 
comported  much  better  with  the  subject  of  the  last  legend,  and 
imposed  a  salutary  restriction  on  the  Author. 
*  The  four  legendary  ballads  are  successful  imitations  of  the 
nearly  compositions  in  this  style.  The  first  is  very  strikii^  and 
finely  wrought  up.  It  is  too  long  to  insert  entire,  and  wb  fear 
that  we  shall  injure  it  by  presenting  only  fragments;  but  our 
trish  to  do  the  Author  ample  justice,  induces  us  to  cloae  this 
article  with  a  specimen  of  her  talents  which  will  recaO  to  our 
readers  the  truly  dramatic  Delineator  of  the  Passions. 

^  The  fires  blazed  bright  till  deep  midm'ght. 

And  the  guests  sat  in  the  hall. 
And  the  lord  of  the  feast,  Lord  John  of  the  East, 

Was  the  merriest  of  them  all. 

*  His  dark-grey  eye  that  wont  so  sly 

Beneath  hitf  helm  to  scowl, 
Ilash'd  keenly  bright,  like  a  new  wakM  sprite. 

As  pass'd  the  circling  bowL 

<  In  laughter  light  or  jocund  lay 

That  voice  was  heard,  whose  sound 
Stern,  loud,  and  deep,  in  battle-fray 

Did  foemen  fierce  astound. 


*  Who  knocks  without,  so  loud  and  stout  ? 

Some  wandering  knight,  I  ween, 
Who  from  afar,  luce  a  guiding  star. 

Our  blazing  haU  hath  seen. 
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*  fIC  a  8tnnger.it  be  qf  high  de^eo, 

(No  chun  durst  xnake  sucti  diD|) 
Step  forth  aipaaioy  my  pages  twaiiii 
And  soothly  ask  him  ia. 

*  The  pages  twain  returned  again. 

And  a  wild,  scared  look  had  they. 
<«,  Why  look  ye  so?— is  it  friend  or  foe  J**         *        '' 
Did  the  angry  Baron  say. 

*  **  A  stately  knight  without  doth  wait, 
^'  But  further  he -will  not  hie, 

**  Till  the  Baron  himself  shall  come  to  the  gate^ 
*'  And  ask  him  courteously.'' 

<  <«  By  my  mother's  shroud,  he  is  full  proud ! 

"  What  eanhly  man  is  he  ?" 
*<  I  know  not  in  truth/'  quoth  the  trembling  youth, 

"  If  earthly  man  it  be.*' 

'  Then  dark,  dark  lowePd  the  Baron's  eye» 

And  his  red  cheek  changed  to  wanj 
For  again  at  the  gate  more  furiously 

The  thundering  din  began. 

'  *'  And  18  there  ne'er  of  my  vassals  here, 

**  Of  high  or  low  degree, 
<'  That  wUl  unto  this  stranger  go,— -  ^ 

**  Will  go  for  the  love  of  me  ? 

Then  spoke  and  said  fierce  Donald  the  Red,— 

A  fearless  man  was  he») 
es;  I  will  straight  to  tne  castle  gate, 
*'  Lord  John,  for  the  love  pf  thee." 

♦  ««««« 

<  '<  It  is  a  ktaight  in  some  foreign  guise, 
**  His  like  did  I  never  behold;  i 

**  For  the  stony  look  of  his  beamless  eyes 
**  Made  my  very  life-blood  cold* 

*  *'  And  he  stretched  him  the  while  with  a  ghastly  smile, 

^<  And  sternly  bade  me  say, 
«  'Twas  no  depute's  task  your  guest  to  ask 

**  To  the  feast  of  the  woody  l>ay." 

'  Pale  grew  the  Baron,  and  faintly  said. 

As  he  heaved  his  breath  with  pain^ 
"  From  such  a  feast  as  there  was  spread, 

«'  Do  any  return  again  ? 

<  <*  Do  the  hoUow  grave  and  the  whelming  wave 
"  Give  up  their  dead  again? 

'<  Doth  tl>e  surgy  waste  waft  o'er  its  breast' 
*«  The  spirits  of  the  slain  ?" 
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<  But  his  lodHen'd  IkM  dHodk  ftsi,  MM  ^for'cl 

The  big  dtopn  ffdtn  Ms  Woir, 
As  louder  still  the  third  tinie  reiired 
The  thundering  gale  bdoir. 

<  <«  0  rouse  Ou^^  "Bktdh.tbr  ftuiMoM^  Vorthf 
«  Let  godd  or  ill  b^m^ 

«  Thou  ibilst  to  Chfe  ^stfah^  ktk%ht  ^6  forth, 
^  And  ask  him  to  'ydi*  'MI. 

<  «  Why  shduld^ft  ihbu  **ftar  ?   dlist  thbii  tibt  wear 
«  A  gift  from  the  great 'Gl^nddket* 

«  f^dfUs  blent  by  li  hdly  Mest, 
««  O'er  which  nought  dl  Hath  pow6r  i** 

<  All  ^lultly  pile  di^  the  Baron  quaH, 
As  he  tum'd  him  to  the  door. 

And  his  Safadids  blen  'b^  k  holy  priest, 
Sound  feebly  on  the  ffodr. 

<  Thbn  back  to  the  hall  tod  his  meriy  ifiAes  all. 
He  cast  his  parting  eye. 

**  God  send  thee  amain,  safe  back  ngilln  ?* 
He  heav'd  a  heavy  sigh. 

•  Then  listened  they,  on  the  lengthenM  way. 

To  his  faint  and  )e8s*>ning  ti^ad, 
And,  when  that  wste  past,  to  the  wailing  blast. 
That  wail'd  ^  for  the  dea^. 

^  init  wilder  ft  'j^w,  tt&d  stfc^ger  it  bfeV, 
And  it  rose  with  ah  eMdh  iiotmd, 

Till  the  lofty  Icbip  oti  fte  rodc^  steep, 
Fell  hurling  td  the  grbobd. 

*  Each  fefurftd  eye  then,  glanced  on  high. 

To  the  lofty-window'd  walli 
When  a  fiery  trace  of  the  Baron's  Tace 
Thro' the  casements  shone  on  all. 

<  But  the  vision'd  jplare  pass'd  thro'  the  air,  . 

And  t!he  raging' tempest' ceast, 
And  never  more, ^h  sea.or 'shpfe. 

Was  seen  Lord  Jolm  of  the  ^ast. 

« 

'  The  sandals,  Jblest  by  a  holy  priest. 
Lay  ilihscath^d  on  toe  swarded  green. 

But  never  again,  on  }and  or  main, 
Lord  John  of  the  East  was  seen.'  -pp.  £83—6. 
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hending  the  Principles  of  Language  and  Style ;  .^he.  Elements  of 
Taste  and  Criticism ;  with  Rules  for  the  Study  of  Cdmposition  and 
Eloquence ;  illustrated  by  appropriate  Examples,  selected  chiefly 
from  the  British  Classics,  for  the  Use  oi  Schools,- or  private  In- 
struction. By  Alexander  Jamieson.  12mo.  pp.  87S»  Fric^  6b. 
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2.  A  Grammar  of  Lome  and  Intellectual  Philosophy ,  on  didaetic 
Principles ;  for  the  Use  of  Schools  and  private  Instruction*  By 
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rv^HOUGH  the  titk-page  of  the  first  be  aomelvhat  too  pro- 


mmitjf,  these  two  volumes  contain  an  extensive  mnge 
Tariety  of  information,  always  perspicuously,  and,  in  gendrtd, 
agreeably  communicated*    The  arraogemeut  is  distinct  and  sa- 
tisfactory ;  and  these  primacy  requisites  being  secured,  we  (eel 
little  disposition  to  inquire  whether  a  different  distribution  might 
not  have  been  found  more  accurbtefly  syst^mntic*    Nor  Is  &is 
the  opportunity  fdr  discussing  the  (Question,  whether  it,  be  iiot 
too  much  in  the  nature  of  cramming^  thus  to  concentnite  'tlie 
essence  of  many  volumes,  add  to  abridge  the  regular  pfdc6^ 
of  acquisition,  by  ifnpresslhg  kt  oiice  and  dogmslficsttly  Mi  tVis 
midd,  the  instruction  Which  is,  We  stisi^etit,  beA  bbikin^  Vjf 
^rslduatl  induction.     In  the  eVeut  elf   sttfdh  an  ihV^s'tic^aiT^, 
though  the  titility  of  Mr.  Jamieson^s  publications  might Ibe  1h- 
YolTed,  yet,  it  would  not  affect  the  merits  of  their  execution  :  and 
on  the  assumption  of  the  Superiority  of  the  jireserit  arbiiifary 
system  of  education,  they  will,  we  apprehend,  be  found  atn6l4r 
the  most  useful  auxiliaries  in  the  business  of  academical  itiiiti- 
tutions. 

Of  the  two  volumes,  we  must,  however,  coiif^ss  that  'We 
greatly  prefer  the  logical  duodecimo.  Mr.  J.^  ta^te,  thotigfh 
^e  do  not  mean  to  question  its  general  coitectnes(s,  is  riot,  fh 
our  opinion,  equal  to  his  knowledge  and  nidustry ;  nor 'does  KIs 
style  appear  to  much  advantage  when  in  contact 'wifh'subj^ts  of 
elegant  discrimination.  We  are  withheld  by  the  6Yd  adage  3e 
gustibusj  from  engaging  in  an  extensive  illustration  of  thele 
matters,  but  Mr.  J.*s  deserts  as  an  author  are  sufficient  to  jds- 
tify  us  in  lengthening  this  hrticle  by  pointing  out  a  few  tnsiatibfcs 
in  Which  we  think  him  altogether  wrong.  He  is  too  partial  to 
Ossian ;  perhaps  there  is  some  nationality  in  this ;  but  ibere  cUn 
be  little  doubt  that  a  higher  feeling  of  poetical  exoelle^c^  would 
bave  led  him  to  make  less  frequent  reference  to  that  misty  Mid 
melancholy  bard.  Mr.  Jamieson  is  unfortunate  in  Ws  tKafike 
of  the  fibe  jovial  .passage  in  Tboihsoo  where 

....  Sated  Hiingdr  bids  hts  brother  ftilrst 
Produce  the  mighty  bowl; 
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Nor  wanting  is  the  brown  'October  drawn. 
Mature  and  perfect,  from  bis  dark  retreat 
OF  thirty  years ;  and  now  his  honest  front 
Flames  in  the  light  refulgent.' 

The  high  exhilaration  and  characteristic  jollity  of  ibeae  ri^ 
and  festive  lines,  are  altogether  lost  on  their  critic,  who  is 
scarcely  able  to  '  peruse'  them  ^  with  composure,'  talks  gntfeij 
dbout  the  inadmissibility  of  descriptive  personifications  *  irhea 
*  the  subject  of  diacuasion  is  destitute  of  dignity,'  and  ia  quite 
unprepared  to.  ^  relish'  such  unlicensed  excursions. 

<  Horace,  in  the  foil  zing  example,  applies  two  epithets  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  allegory,  which  can  be  applicable  only  to  the  primary  sob* 
ject 

«  Ferns  et  Cupido, 
Semper  ardentes  acuens  sagittas. 
Cote  cruenta." 

'  Analysis*  **  Ardentes'^  is  intelligible  when  applied  to  love,  the 
primary  subject,  which,  in  a  figurative  sense,  is  often  said  to  burn ;  but 
it  has  no  meaning  when  applied  to  an  arrow,  which  is  never  suppo§ed 
to  be  hot.  **  Cruenta,"  also,  may  be  significant  figurativdy  of  the 
distress  of  unsuccessful  love,  but  nobody  ever  heard  of  a  bloody  wbet« 
atone.  No  admirer  of  Horace  would  defend  him,  by  alledging  the  epi- 
thet was  proper,  because  the  stone  made  sharp  the  arrow  which  drew 
the  Uooci.  Horace  himself  would  have  been  ashamed  of  such  a  de* 
fence.'    p.  19& 

Our  sincere  respect  for  Mr.  Jamieson,  will  not  permit  m  to 
treat  such  wretched  hypercriticism  as  this  with  all  the  severiW 
which  it  provokes ;  but  there  is  some  merit  in  our  abstinence,  ana, 
that  we  may  preserve  it  entire,  we  shall  not  venture  on  ourowa 
modes  of  expression,  but  present  Mr.  J.  with  the  simple  and  poeti- 
cal explanations  of  this  exquisite  passage,  given  in  Gtesner's  edi- 
tion of  the  original.  '  Cupidini$  aagittm  igniiaaunt    Tlvfinm 

Ptfiavlou.    Moschus. Ut  alias  cotes  vel   aquarim  sunt 

vel  oteariWf  ita  Cupido  suis  ielii  acuendis  sangmfiem  mifs- 
rorum  amantium  adhibet,  eaque  inficitf  ut  sangukie  kydrm 
sua  tela  Hercules.^  A  somewhat  different  illustration  might 
perhaps  be  advantageously  given ;  but  this  is  quite  sufficient  to 
put  to  shame  the  grave  absurdities  cited  above. 

The  '*  Grammar  of  Logic"  is  singularly  infelicitous  in  its  de* 
finition  of  a  pun. 

*  The  pun  or /Mfonomoria,  which  hath  been  so  generally  decried, 
and  yet  so  universally  practised,  consists  in  notidng  more  than  eoqpby* 
ing  a  word  which  is  ambiguous  either  in  sense  or  sound,  a»d  of  which 
both  the  meanings  are  suggested  at  once,  by  the  way  in  which  it  is  used. 
It  gratifies,  therefore,  as  an  example  of  a  newly  discovered  resem- 
blance. 
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'  Exampk.  Hie  FVeneh  callthis  figureMv  deim^f  and  die  fbBoir- 
hig  examples  are  puns  from  Milton :  '*  Which  tempted  our  attempt,** 
Par.  Lost,  B.  I.  <*  To  begin  at  the  Almighty's  throne,  beseecbiDg 
or  besieging."  B.  V.'    p.  90. 

The  definition  is  defective,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  include 
that  indispensable  qualification  of  a  pun — humour.  Nor  are  the 
passages  cited  by  any  means  fair  spectnrens  of  a  genuine  pun :  they 
are  nothing  more  than  an  improper  introduction  of  words  dissimi- 
lar ha  sense,  but  similar  in  sound.  Footers  inimitable  Quid  rMbt  f 
wooid  have  been  far  more  to  the  purpose  of  illustration.  It  is,  more- 
over,  quite  a  mistake,  to  give  *  jeu  de  mots*  as  the  specific 
French  equivalent:  that  term  is  a  general  one,  including  puns, 
certainly,  but  extending  to  all  kinds  of  sporting  with  words. 
Calembour  is,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  counterpart  of  puo.  ^ 

We  had  noted  other  passages  for  comment,  chiefly,  though 
not  wholly,  relating  to  matters  of  taste ;  but  the  observations 
which  we  have  already  made,  will  be  sufficient  to  answer  our 
purpose  of  suggesting  to  Mr.  Jamieson  the  expediency  of  a 
thorough  revision  of  his  books  in  the  event  of  other  editioos 
being  called  for.  If  this  be  carefully  and  judiciously  attended 
to,  with  a  little  compression  of  some  of  the  appendages,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  giving  it  as  our  opinion  that  he  will  have 
produced  two  of  the  most  useful  school  books  extant. 
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TX7E  have  here  in  the  compass  of  a  small  aiid  cheap  volume^ 
^*  fifty  skeletons  of  plain,  practical  sermons,  which  will,  we 
doubt  not,  be  extremely  acceptable  to  a  most  meritorious  class 
of  public  teachers,  but  for  whose  labours,  a  large  proportion  of 
our  population  would  remain  entirely  destitute  of  religious 
knowledge.  That  class,  the  Wesleyan  system  wisely  recognises 
and  employs  in  the  capacity  of  local  preachers.  The  formation 
of  Sunday  Schools  among  other  denominations,  has  led  very 
extensively  to  the  employment  of  lay  teachers  in  instructing 
the  children  of  the  poor;  while,  in  many  of  the  remote  villages, 
the  lower  classes  are  wholly  indebted  to  the  gratuitous  exertions 
of  lay  members  of  churches  for  the  means  of  Biblical  instruction. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  prejudice  against  what  is 
still  regarded  by  many  persons  as  a  disorderly  assumption  of  the 
office  of  teacher  oii^the  part  of  laymen,  should  so  long  have  been 
suffered  to  operate;  since  its  effect  has  been,  to  surrender  the  task 
to  those  whose  competence  has  not  always  been  equal  to  their 
seal,  and  whose  ignorance  has  formed  some  drawback  upon  the 


pqp|ilalioD.aoe  to  be  8U{>pUed,  th^aiece«sity  oCQ»l|iDKii|¥ii^s^s^t<- 
i^oe of.kf  t^aohecs,  niu^t^  by.  thisikue^  be  pretty  obviog^.  £wry 
day  is  briogiog  to  light  the  state  of  almost  beathen  i^p^taaoe  m 
yf^^ifi^ujf  yiWfg^.ein^  dfSVicts  ai;e  lying.  To  the  einrt>y- 
^epl^  <){  such  ^tji;a-^u;iilj^ries,  tb^  strictest.  notioDS  of  ec9lesir 
a^)^[((>fJ.(}^cip)|j]p  present  no  absplute  otjtjectiou.  In  the  l^ritish 
Cbioiiies,^  it  sj^ould  seeq^^  that  the  performance  of  public  ^or- 
abjj^.  t^i^t  ia  to  say^  the  ireading  of  prayers  and  a  sermon  by  lay- 
V^^  ivberf  np  clergyman  is  st^tioned^  l^as.  tbe  sanction  o^  the 
ep|^CQpfil.a|utbprities^.  It  formed  no  part  of  th^  system  of  tbe 
Hc^ish  Cnurcl^,  to  impart  a  bigli  degree  of  religious  kqjowledge 
{ffi  tbe  cp^ujoq  people  ;  yet,  it  admitted  the  yalidity,  under  cer- 
tiajf^  qir<;qiqstances,  of  lay  baptism.  It  is  more  to  ou^' present 
BPTPP^9  to  i;emark,  that  even  tbe  Church  o(  ^ome  found  the 
i;i^if|a^  clergy,  insufficient  to  maintain  her  Hold  on  the  people  at 
large^  pr  tp  fulfil  all  tbe  purooses  of  popular  teachers*  The  iu- 
i^riu^tipo  of  tbia  people,  such  as  it  was,  mainly  devolved  on  the 
^ii^^^ip  or^^ifs  ;  ^nd  nvbeq  t^ese  were  abolished  at  tbe  Reform- 
ation, aq^  in^mense  apparatus,  was  destroyed,  for  which,  in  tbe 
J^i^t^^taAt  establishment,  nothing  was  substituted. 

Tjfa^,  pissenters  of  this  country  bave^  in  f^ct,  fviewing  tbeir 
ministers,  not  incjeed  as  auxiliaries  to  the  clergy,  but  as  an  addi- 
tipoal  prder,  and  putting  out  of  consideration  ^or  a  moment, 
i^  cufality  of  the  instruction,)  supplied,  to  a  vast  exteo!^  the 
qi;fy^i^,i|T?perfjection  of  the  parochial  system.  But  for  them,  It 
iff,  uq(  too.  ipucn  tp  a{)Srm  that,  by  this  time,  by  far  the  larger 
part  of-  j^rotc^tant  England,  would  have  bepn  in  a  conditioQ  of 
the  grossest  ignorance.  And  with  all  the  architecture  and  all 
the  apparatus  (to  use  Dr.  Chalmerses  language)  to  whiih  tbe 
Superstition  of  former  days  and  the  zeal  of  modern  times  have 

i^iven  birth,  the  wants  of  the  population  are  very,  very  fdr 
rbm  having  been  overtaken.  Nor  will  it  be  in  the  power  oCaoy 
system  that  authorizes  only  the  stated  labours  of  regular  pastors^ 
to  meet  those  wants,  or  to  provide  efficiently  for  tbe  rdgioiU 
instruction  and  moral  discipline  of  all  classes  of  tbe  people^ 

But  the  prejudice  against  trrej^ular  methods  of  dcMng  good,  is 
not  confined  to  any  one  denomination  of  Christians.  There  ara 
persons  who  may  be  designated  as  High-Church  Dissenters.  This 
h  not  a  greater  contradiction  in  terms  than  a  Protestant  priest 
The  labours  of  itinerant  preachers  and  unacademio  ministm  are 
l*egarded  by  many  regular  Dissenters  with  a  displaceoey  boiv 
dering  on  disgust,  and  sometimes  with  feelings  not  perfeetly  ia 
unisofi  with  a  cordial  attachment  to  tbe  prinoiples  of  religious 

•  See  Miss.  Register  for  Sept.  1931.  p.  39^. 


^,  af|d  combiDation,.  and  ei^teifprij^  Ufp  Mipsfonar;  zei^  w^ 
pi^i^  ^pi^it  wbjch,  dji^tingi^;?)!  t>>e  pi^ent  day,  Itftve  <jffff <ttl»jfg 
V^  (^W.  n^rientouflu    l^bat  eyeify.  of  an  slu>ul4  ba  t|4^ii^  ^figp 
bH9^  tp,  ^aj  to  hjui  pij^^hiipMr,  «  V^pn  4be  L^pdk"  i^9§am  to 
%iiP  to  ^your  o(  faii^t^i^ai.    Bu)L  tbieir  lAdigp^ti^o  if^  9^ifi% 
f«llQn(^fl  Coir  tl^e  la?r  mei^banipa  and  little  iradesmeo,  Ytbf^  go.fa|[;^ 
on  ^a  S.uivday  in^to  tbe  Tillage  to  pj:each  tb^  Gospel.    Tb^t 
tbe^f^  ipep  siJ^iiJd  ba  i93pirQd  by  good  gu^liT^,  ia  lo^  M^^sji^iKPe* 
Ij  <s^ib)§  ;  ^iftd  at  ^11  c^vent%  religiob,  it^ifs  umg¥W4  K%Mi(l||e 
d»^Wf4  f  "4  io^r^d  lA  tMr  hv^.    T^er^  M  W  «4  tq  *e 
jKH^^|!^iy:bi(C^  cir^ula^9  i«  rj^UmoifV  9Ucle||,  of  U^  V^" 
pmh  blttn4w»»  W^  eccentriffiUefi.  9]^  t^^  barn  pc^^^^jKHi  <jl|e 
i^i^  (^  ^.^■Pl'^y,  t^cyigh  attended  by  ^  decent  shew  of  JQ^g^t 
9^94  d^epatio(^'  n/^yer  fail^  to.  supply  ^ome  in.efimre  qt  i^puao* 
Vmjtt  i!vhil^  tbe  predominant  Vptitpei^  of  tl^^o  n^Ri^tor  was  ga« 
q^rijjy.be  c^«oted,  U>,  bp  that,  pf  T^ery  sincere  coi^t^p^ 
.  lCT0Jf»l|c«>  «?»fJ    ^wlff^rUjr,  i|nd  self  coi^eiff  are,  wMh^  p 
bigfa  life  9ir  Vk  ^iw.life,  in  tbf?  educated  or  the.  illitera^,  ^* 
^nj^p^y  disgusting ;  but  nvbep  our  indignation  ag^in^t  thi^ 
qifi^ties  rise^  bigher  than  our  disgust  at  positive  inamocaliity  and 
Mofaii9na9%  ^^  haye  reason  to  suspect  some  eri^or  10  our  o^|Ql|- 
U^ptpriq  p.ujr  feelings.  It  is  a  singular  and  a  lam^vttaJ^W  fi^ 
^  tjl^  oomp^stfce  of  nsost  perso^  13  less  disturbed  by  th^  l|pi« 
Vti^)  speoU^^le  and  aptiual  presenq^  of  irreligion  the  mofit  ii^ 
^^  apd  bi^dfe^ed*   than  by  qualities  Mrhich  offend  ugmuft 
tM(^    V^t)  noihing,  is  more  certain,  than  that  such  qaiditii^B, 
4ie  9i^|ttKal  concomitants  of  a  low  degree  of  intelleotual  CMif ti¥%- 
^n,  ace  frequently  a^ociated  with  sterling  wo^th.    They  11^ 
exiaf  in  ^  cbaractei?,  without  being  its  predominant  .qaaVtiiefi'~ 
intjiy>Vt  n^iateri^Uy  interfering  with  the  beneficial  oporatiQii  of 
%>9f.ot||i(e]7  qualities  ii\  the  individual,  which  constitute  him  aivif^- 
U^  member  pf  society.    Nay,  it  will,  perhaps,  be  found,  that  the 
^^gar  minded  and  illiterate  have  bad  a  much  larger  sba^e  tl^an 
bQm#<^  sagacity  would  have  deemed  it  safe  or  expedient  tp  en- 
trust them  with,  in  the  great  work  of  evangelizing  society.    It 
^  true,  t^at  the  efficiency  of  sypb  labourers  is  in  no  degree  at** 
trib^ti^Ie  to  their  intellectual  deficiencies,  but  has  been  in  spijle 
of  them;  yet,  it  shews  that  religion  is  pot  quite  so  easily  neu- 
teli3|ed  and  deprived  of  i|s  holy  and  salutary  tendency,  by  the 
M)py  of  bumiin  imper£ection  with  which  it  has  combined,  as  some 
persons,  i^re  really  to  imagine.    For  ignorance  or  vulgarity  in  tbe 
abstrapt,  we  have  no  disposition  to  apologise ;  but,  on  beh^tf  of 
>9^Ql^  tliat  puts  on  thut  shape  in  the  eyes  of  tbe  polite  and  th^  i;^- 
fined,  \yji  thii^k  it  but  lair  to  ur^e  these  considerations,  founded, 
^  ofi  b^potli/esis,  bjut  on,  experience,  in  order  to  shield  tbe  class 
froA)  a  too  indiscjciminatc  contempt. 
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'If  Iftf  prtecUngy  however,  has  hitherto  l>eenf  doMed  on  diiefly 
'liy  uneducated  persons,  we  are  disposed  to  think  ttfat  the  fault 
tests  somewhere  else  than  with  those  who  hate  conscifSiitioii^ty 
«nd  disinterestedly  employed  their  single  talent  in  the  woriL 
We  do  not  l)elieve  that  the  lower  classes  will  be  found  in  gene* 
rat  to  prefer  in  those  who  approach  them  with  the  oflPer  of  insinic* 
tion,  vulgarity  or  ignorance  for  its  own  sake.    They  wiU  ofken 
tolerate  tiiese  in  a  preacher  whose  seriousness  and  fervour  be- 
speak him  to  be  in  earnest,  and,  by  a  natural  sympathy,  commu- 
nicate themselves  to  his  audience.    Or  they  may  be  begaikd 
into  an  unintelligent  admiration  of  eccentricity,  by  a  preacher 
whose  doctrines  approve  themselves  to  their  consciences  as  true. 
'But  experience  amply  proves,  that  neither  eccentricity,  nor  vut- 
gafity,  nor  the  afl^tation  of  familiarity,  is  requisite  to  engaga 
the  attention  of  the  lower  classes  ;  that  if  they  are  not  very  deli- 
cate in  their  demands,  or  very  fastidious  in  their  taste,  a  plam, 
affectionate,  evangelical  style  of  instruction  will  please  none  the 
'less  for  being  in  harmony  with  good  sense  and  adorned  with 
'good  manners.    Of  two  of  tb^  most  popular preacheiN  that  have 
'  appeared  iu  this  country,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  Whitfield 
ivas  an  orator,  and  Wesley  a  gentleman.    If,  then,  low,  ilfite- 
'rate,'aud  ill-informed  preachers  are  found  obtaining  the  attention 
•of  the  lower  orders,  it  is  more  reasonable  to  look  for  the  cause  of 
that  success,  not  in  the  qualities  which  furnish  the  Satirist  with 
'bis  theme,  but  in  the  warmth  of  their  manner  and  the  weight 
of  th€$r  lessons,  added  to  the  circumstance  mf  what  Dr.  Chalmers 
would  style  their  aggressive  policy.    Aud  why  has  the  field  been 
left  to  their  occupation  ?    Why  have  not  others  better  qualified 
gone  among  the  neglected  population  with  the  same  zeal  and 
with  more  knowledge?     On  whom  does  the  responsibility  de« 
volve,of  having  suffered  a  large  portion  of  the  community  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  those  whose  incompetency  is  so  pathetically  de- 
'  precated  ?    These  disorderly,  illiterate  men  are  doing  the  work 
'  which  we  are  told  they  are  incompetent  to  do.    How  grievous  is 
'ft  that  there  should  appear  to  be  in  many  such  cases  but  two  sorts 
of  persons — those  who  know  the  best  manner  of  doing  a  thing, 
but  who  have  at  hand  the  best  motives  for  leaving  it  undone; 
and  those  who,  not  knowing  the  best  mode,  and  acting,  possibly, 
'  on  mixed  motives,  still  accomplish  the  work ! 
^     If  popular  ignorance  be  the  evil  it  is  admitted  to  be,  and  irre- 
ligious knowl^ge,  or  knowledge  without  religion,  be  a  still  more 
dangerous  predicament  for  the  community,  it  is  high  time  that 
some  more  effectual  system  for  evangelizing  our  own  country 
were  resorted  to,  than  has  hitherto  been  callect  into  general  ope- 
ration.   Dr.  Chalmers's  hints  on  this  subject  in  his  '*  Christian 
'  *^  and  Civic  Economy,**  entitle  him  to  the  thanks  of  every  lover 
*  of  God  and  his  neighbour.  What  we  would  venture  to  suggest  in 
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conncudon  wUh  the  pveoeding-  remarkB,  is,  the  daty  whieb  a|>]ieara 
to  belong  to  persons  of  leisure  and  competent  ability  io  the  mUl- 
die  chaaea,  to  cooperate  as  laymea  in  the  great  buaiiieaB  of  eon- 
veyipg  religious  instruction  to  those  places  which  are  out  of  the 
reach  of  stated  pastoral  labours.  What  is  there  so  dishonourable 
in  itself,  or  so  disreputable  in  the  sight  of  others,  or  so  arduous^ 
or  90  difficult,  in  reading  a  sermon,  or  even  in  repeating  oue, 
or  giviog  a  fapiiliar  address  to  an  assembly  of  poor  people,  ip  a 
room  or  in  a  barn,  that  it  should  be  almost  by  uniyersal  conaeot 
abandoned  to  persons  in  an  humble  condition  of  life  ?  By  wbait 
strange  inyersioo  of  ideas  has*  a  preacher'  become  in  some  oirr 
cles  in  vhich  religion  is  itself  reverenced,  a  term  of  reproach,  whsu 
applied  to  an  unpaid,  Don-reverend,  and  therefore  irregular  JH- 
oourer  ?  We  can  understand  the  objections,  and  Hiake  ailotl* 
anee  for  the  prejudices  of  those  who  have  been  brought  up  in 
the  bosoai  of  a  stiff  and  stately  Episcopacy ;  but,  for  Dissenters^ 
who  recognise  no  holy  orders,  no  indelible  sacerdotal  character» 
no  ordaining  prerogatives  in  the  pastoral  body,  who  reject  all  legie- 
JAtive  human  authority  in  matters  of  religion, — for  them  to  affect  so 
jealous  a  regard  for  ecclesiastical  order,  as  to  deprecate  any 
sppareot  infringement  on  the  professional  avocations  of  ^  the 
[  cloth,'  is  almost  ludicrous :  at  least,  it  would  be  so,  if  the  sub* 
j^t  in  question  were  not  of  a  nature  to  render  it  rather  a  spufoe 
ef  painful  regret. 

The  odium  attaching  to  lay  preachers  has  not,  howeverf  alto* 
gather  deterred  men  of  talent,  inflaence,  and  piety,  from  setting 
a  noble  example  by  fearlessly  engaging  in  such  truly  philan- 
thropic exertions.  One  admirable  individual  in  the  North  of 
England,  a  Deacon  of  a  Dissenting  church,  himself  founded 
uo  fewer  than  fifteen  congregations  in  a  tract  of  country  which 
had  been  distinguished  by  the  barbarous  and  profane  character 
ef  the  population.  A  surgeon  of  con^derable  eminence  in  one 
ef  the  midland  counties,  succeeded,  in  like  manner,  chiefly  bj 
his  own  exertions,  in  collecting  congregations  in  several  adja- 
cent villages  which  had  previously  been  altogether  destitute  ^f 
evangelical  instruction.  Other  similar  instances  have  come  to  our 
l^Qowledge,  in  which  the  happiest  results  have  attended  the  Jb#- 
oevolent  labours  of  opulent,  or  at  least  highly  respectable  laymen, 
^mong  the  lower  classes,  whose  prejudices  have  been  conciliated 
by  the  very  circumstance  of  being  addressed  by  persons  whom 
Uiey  could  not  suspect  to  be  actuated  by  interested  motive8,.and 
whose  station  commanded  their  respect.  In  many  instances, 
the  (;ongregations  thus  formed,  have,  io  Uie  course  of  time,  been 
organized  and  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  a  regular 
pastor ;  or  these  rural  churches  have  become  affiliated  with  the 
parent  society,  recognidnglts  minister  as  their  bishop,  and  thtis 
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ttl«f0  %ad  been  realised  the  prlinitiTe  model  of  diocesan  epis- 
obMcy. 

For  this  long  preftice  to  the  retiew  of  a  small  vdlame,  we 
fflttst  plead,  in  apology,  the  precedent  set  us  by  the  Authors  of 
these  Sntetched.  They  remark  that 

*  A  great  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  England  live  in  soUtary 
cottages  or  sniaU  villages ;  and  our  age  happily  wounds  with  Village 
SemumSf  Rural  Discaursetf  Family  Sermons^  and  Short  Sermons  s 
together  with  gkeletons,  or  outlines  of  Sermons,  both  of  ancient  and 
modem  date.  That  many  of  these  publications  possess  consider^le 
merit,  we  are  willinff  to  allow ;  but  it  has  been  suggested  that  a  work 
in  a  portable  Ibnn,  nimished  by  different  living  authors,  whose  modes 
of  thinking  on  theological  subjects  have  not  been  formed  by  a  nmilar 
•diicaiioi^  aad  wlmse  habits  of  disausshig  evangelical  subjects  are 
pecoUatly  thaiii  osPDt  was  a  desideratum  in  this  department.' 

'  It  win  be  inferred  from  these,  expressions,  that  the  Authors 
bate  not  re^^eived  what  is  termed  a  theological  education,  and 
that  their  views  of  preaching  in  some  respects  difier  from  those 
which  generally  obtain.  The  following  paragraph  contains  a 
more  e&plieit  avowal  of  their  sentiments. 

'  We  fiiel  no  habitation  to  avow,  that  there  are  oertain  doctrines 
which,  we  conQeive»  form  the  basb  of  Christianity,  and  support  the 
temple  of  truth.  These  doctrines  should  be  ever  prominent  and  ooq« 
spieuous  in  all  discourses  designed  to  promote  the  salvation  of  immor- 
tal souls ;  and  therefore,  the  fall  of  man — the  divinity,  atonementt 
and  intercession  of  Christ — the  personality  and  influence  of  the  Holy 
Ghost-^justification  by  faith — sanctification  of  heart  and  life — and 
eterLal  states  of  rewards  and  punishments  after  death,  are  assumed 
in  these  sketches  as  established  and  essential  points.  And  altboogh 
some  arffuments  in  tb^ir  support  and  vindication  are  occasionally  ht- 
tMduced,'yet|  the  general  character  of  the  work  is  practical.' 

From  this  general  summary,  our  readers  will  gather  the  doc-» 
trioal  opinions  of  the  Writers.  We  shall  now  lay  before  then 
a  specimen  or  two  of  their  mode  of  exhibiting  and  enforoiag 
them. 

<  No.  XIL    Isaiah,  ch.  sxxv.  ver.  8    10. 

^  Ami  a  hif^htmy  duM  he  ihmrtt  tfc 

*  This  chapter  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  imagery;— anil 
more  so,  on  account  of  the  subject  on  whicti  this  imageiy  b  en^ 
ployed.—— 

<  Admitting  that  the  Prophet  had  in  view  the  return  of  the  Jews  from 
captivity;  we  are  nevertheless  justified  in  referring  his  descriptions 
ytiMifelljf  to  those  more  important  blessings  connected  with  the  ad- 
vaat  of  the  Messiah,  and  with  the  christian  dispensation :  oompare 
verkes  5, 6,  with  Matt*  xi.  5,  and  xv.  90*  31. 

*  We  are,  indeed,  carried  on  to  the  very  rest  in  heaven,  that  re- 


mtameiA'^Bft\li€hMfliB  o#  0«d$^«id  our  ietf  iMMiCtf ly  ^Mierfim 
the  fDoy  that  leads  tbitber.— - 

*  The  Seriatuses  frequently  speak  of  reHgfian  or  safration,  an  a  toau* 
Thai. we  read^--K>f  ''  God*9  way/'  Pft.  IxTii.  2.  Matt.  xxii.  16.  Acts 
xviii.  25,  26,— of  "  the  way  of  the  just,"  ImS.  xxti.  7r--bf  *'  thef 
good  and  the  rieht  way,^  1  Sdm.'  xVu  2^^ — of  <*  the  dd  paths,  Che 
good  %ay,^  JeV.  W.  I6.--Je«uii  callft  himself' <*'^6  way/'  Joha  xiv.  6. 
and  the  Ap^stla  to  the  Hebrews  mentkms  **  tile  iie^  and  IMtfgf  way/^ 
Chap.  z.  20, — and  In  our  text,  the  properties  of  thte  wiiy  iare  distSnfeldy 
iliieA. 

*  !•  IT   IS   A   HIGHWAr. 

^  \  H^kdbaysare  tHMUhed  "by  aidhdriiy.^*^,*^  tiiewt^  of  re- 
l%iofi,<^-of  salvatioD.-— God  is  its  anthor,  and  its  founder;  it  ft  not  a 
taoig  df  tilBn's  invention,  of  human  institution: — See  Micah'vi.  8. 
Matt.  xxTiii.  19,  20.    Luke  xxiv.  47.  Gal.  i.  II,  T2. 

*  Htghways  arefbr  general  tue .— Thus,  they  diflbr  fttm  ways'  tead^ 
iDg  to  obscure  places ;  and  from  paths  that  are  merely  for  private^ 
purpose.  The  way  of  religion  is  the  Ring's  highway,  where  all  I^is. 
subjects,  high  and  /ow,  wise  and  ignorant,  may  walk.  All  the  exclu- 
sive systems  and  ways,  whether  they  are  sanctioned  by  Popes,  'or 
others,  ai^  not  of  God. — 'And  yet  God's  way,*— the  way  oncfer  coH« 
■deration,  is  not  common ;  for 

*  11.  IT  IS  A  HOLY  WAT.  *'  Itshall  be  called  the  loay  ofhoHnea  t 
the  unclean  shall  not  pass  over  it." 

*  Holiness  is  its  peculiar  name.— -Roads  take  their  names  from,  their 
founders,— from  the  places  to  which  they  lead,^-or,  from  the  pefsqns 
that  frequent  them. — This  way  is  called  holy  on  all  these  accounts: 
The  Holy  One  of  Israel  constituted  it — It  leads  to  a  place  of  holioeu. 
Rev.  XXI.  2,  10,  27. — And  none  but  holy  persons  can  walk  in  it  i 
for**  the  unclean  shall  not  pass  over  it."— Tlie  prophane,  the  immoral, 
^0  men  devoted  to  the  world ; — and  those  who  make  void  the  law^ 
—may  fancy  themselves  in  this  way ;— may  talk  about  it,^-lni^  **  the 
iinelean  shaU  not  pass  over  it :"  See  Ps.  xv.  and  xxhr.  S,  4.  1  CorJu. 
^  9, 10.    Gal.  V.  19—21 .  Eph.  v.  5. 

**  Every  thing  connected  with  this  way  is  holy  g  and  to  whatever 
M  doctrines,— 4inho]y  precepts, — ungodly  ministers,— and  bad  pro*- 
favors  -belong, — they  ao  not  belong  to  GotPi  way. 
.  *  We  are  in  the  next  place  led  to  take  notice  of  the  way  under  coin 
^deration,  as— 

'  in.   A   FLAIN  WAT. 

*  Interested  men^  in  all  ages,  have  endeavoured  to  persuade  people, 
^t  the  way  of  Salvation  is  nard  to  be  understoodr—^fficult  to  teach. 
y^  may  be  a  very  proper  account  of  their  toayp  but  of  God's  way 
It  IS  said,  M  A  wayfaring  man,  though  a  fool,  shall  not  err  therein.'' 

Others  are  per()etualiy  connecting  worldly  consequence,  and 
worldly  reputation,  with  this  way,  to  make  it  suitable — for  any  but  the 
attmble.-<^Let  both  the  one  and  the  other  of  these,  read  attentively 
the  following  passages.  Matt.  xi.  25.  1  Conn.  i.  18 — ^28.    James  li.  5. 

*  How^itu,  how  p&i/ff,  how  excellent ^  are  the  doctrines,  the  precept^. 

«Bd  the  mstitutions  of  Christianity. And — May  not  a  man  be 

*^clenit]y  acquainted  with  a  road,— with  this  road,  tot  the  purpose 

2  O  2 
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qf  walUog  corrects  in  it,  and  for  thai  of  diiieoting  taother  thecain  9 

and  yet  be  incapable  of  determining  accurately,  the  indinatioKjof : 
every  aseent  ana  descent ;— and  the  exact  beuing  of  erery  tnm^ 
The  way  which  Gorf  hath  constituted  hplaiM.     And  it  is  equally 
worthy  of  our  attention  as 

<  IV.  A  SAFE  WAT.    <*  No  liou  shall  be  there." 

*  The  ideas  are  evidently  taken  from  the  dangers  to  which  trard- 
lers  ace  exposed  in  a  oountry  infested  with  beasts  of  prey :  See  Iier* 
zxvL  6.    Isai.  xi.  9.  .... 

<  We  maifverceioe  the  u^y  qfthk  majf,  if  foe  vieto  ii  in  eontrasf  takh 
that  in  when  thetoidkedmalki 


To  what  dangers  are  the  widcad  always  exposed!  Sin,-— Setaot 
— ^eatb.  and  hell— are  ready  to  devour  or  to  destroy  tbem.-«*<  Bat  Che 
stepa.qf  a  gooid  man  are  ordered  by  the  Lord**'  Ps,  xxxviL  tt. 
He  preserveth  the  way  of  his  saints,  I  Sam.  ii,  9.  Flrov.  iL  8»  Tkmt 
bodies,  their  souls,  and  their  circumstances  are  under  God's  gradous 
carci  Fs.  xcL  Matt.  x.  SO. 

.<  TAe  eafetjf  of  this  tooy  vnll  appear  ifvse  consider  it  tnereh  im  itsdf 
The  onenies  of  the  christian  may  stand  on  either  hand  and  threaleD^ 
but  thev  dare  not  set  a  foot  on  this  road ; — ^  No  ravenous  beast  shall 
go  up  thereon,  it  shall  not  be  found  there."  While  a  man  keeps  .tbeif:p 
he  is  invulnerablci  and  consequently  safe :  See  1  Pet.  iii.  13lP«»xcL 
11_1S. 

*  One  property  more  of  this  road  remains  to  be  considered ;  (l  pro*. 
pertVf  on  account  of  whidi,  it  must  be  highly  desirable : 

*  y.  IT  IS  THE  WAY  THAT   LXADS  DIRSCTLT  TO  HEAVEN. — *'  The 

redeemed  shall  walk  there, — and  shall  return  and  come  to  Zion,&c.'' 
<  Heaven,  as  a  state,  and  as  a  place,  is  variously  described  in  the 
word  of  God. 

*  Am  afiace  it  is  here  signified  by  *'  Zion."— Zion  was  a  hill  con- 
nected with  Jerusalem ;  on  which  stood  the  city  of  David,  (2  Sai^.  v. 
7,  9.  1  Kings  viii.  1.)  and  the  temple  of  Solomon,  (?.  Chron.iiL  1. 
Ps.  ix«  11,  and  Ixxxiv.  7,  and  Ixxxvii.  8,  5,  and  cxxxii.^  There  the 
Priests  officiated ; — there  the  tribes  of  Israel  worshipped  God ;  (Pu 
Ixxxiv.  7, 10.)— 4Acre  God  manifested  his  presence ;  (Ps.  i«  2.)  and  Che 
very  place  is  described  as  beautiful ;  See  Psalms  xlviiL  IxuviL  and 
cxxii.— On  these  accounts,  the  word  '*  Zion"  was  used  to  denote  the 
church ;— and  the  place  became  an  emblem  of  Heaven :— where  the 
redeemed  of  the  Lord,  wUl  be  Kings  and  Priests  to  God;  f  Rev.  xx. 
6.  j  and  where  they  will  serve  him  day  and  night  In  his  temple.  (Rev. 
viL  17.) 

*  As  A  stoitf.— Heaven,  according  to  our  text,  is  freedom  frpm  all 
tufferin^,-HUidthe  possession  of  complete  and  everlasting  jov.  Marie 
the  distmct  ideas  :--6orrow  and  sighine  shall  flee  away ; — they  shall 
Mm  joy  and  gladness ;— they  shall  smg ; — and  the  joy  that  crowna 
them  shall  be  everlasting.  Think  on  Israel  delivered  out  of  Eq^; 
f  to  which  perhaps  the  text  has  some  reference)— or  Israel  retufning 
from  ci^ptivity :  (Ps.€xxvi.)  See  Rev.  vii.  9 — IS. 

*  ye  saints  of  God, — Ye  ransomed  of  the  Lord, — Ye  traveOera  to 
Sionl .  Yours  is  the  ws^  through  which  Patriarchs,  Prophets,  Apoa* 
ties,  and  the  aaints  jof  God  in  M  ages,  have  gone  to  Glory.  Yo^pca  ia 
no  by-path^  it  is  ahigkwc^,  where  a  man  may  walk  with  boldness  end 
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fi^mn.  //  is  ahohfway;  of  wUdi.  none  hare  anyoause  to  be 
ashamed.  It  is  a  plam  tioay,  where  people  need  not  idae  themselves. 
A  M/e  vMi/t—'where  we  may  walk  and  not  be- afraid.  O!  Nerer 
tire,  never  faint,  andyou  shall  come  to  Zion  with*  songs  and  ereriast- 
ingjoy.  V 

*  re  desvisersy^e  negkcters  of  this  tooy  /  What  sort  of  a  way  i^ 
yours  ?  Have  you  firm-  footing  I  Your  way  is  not  such  as  men  of 
clean  hands,  and  of  hearts  right  with  God  are  found  in«— b  it  safe  to 
waik  in  your  way  ?  Ah !  Where  will  it  end  ?  We  might  tell  you  h^ 
awful  language : — but  we  would  rather  say-^<<  Came  tutk  us^  and  xae 
^hH  do  you  good  f  for  the  Lord  hath  spoken  good  coneemit^  Israei^ 

Gmhia^ 

The  foDowiog  has  a  different  signature. 

*  No.  L.    Revelations,  ch.  xxii.  ver.  5. 
■  And  there  shaB  he  no  night  there. 

*  In  tike  history  of  the  memorable  retreat  of  the  tei^  thousand'  Gredot 
under  Xenophon,  it  is  said,  that  after  travelliiw  upwards  of  two  thoiK 
sand  three  hundred  miles  through  the  midst  of  their  enemies,  they  at 
length  ascended  a  mountain  whence  they  could  see  the  Euxine  Sea, 
on  the  shores  of  which  were  several  Greek  cities.  In  raptures  of  joy 
they  iostantlv  shouted  out,  *'  the  Sea,  the  Sea !''  The  sound  waa 
echoed,  and  re-echoed  till  the  heavens  resounded  with  their  acda* 
mations.  Similar  feelings  (but  far  more  sublime)  animate  the  heart* 
of  Christians  passing  throush  this  hostile  world,  when  from  the  sum- 
mk  of  contemplation  and  faith  they  discover  the  viast  ocean  of  eternal 
felicity*  in.  which  they  will  shordy  be  absorbed  for  ever.  Such  feel- 
ings we  would  fain  excite  in  your  bosoms  at  present*  Look  forward 
therefore  to  that  city  and  palace  of  your  glorious  King,  of  which  the 
magnificent  description  concludes  in  these  emohatic  words,  **  There 
shaU  be  no  night  there,  for  the  Lord  God  giveth  them  light,"  &c.  • 

*  Kight  or  darkness  is  the  proper  emblem  of  evil,  and  if  this  be  re- 
moved Dv  the  Lord  God,  who  is  the  everlasting  lij^t  of  his  saints^ 
in  htm  they  will  enjoy  all  possible  good  for  ev^.  There  will  tfiere* 
fore  be  in  the  heavenly  state, 

'  L    No  LITERAL  NIGHT  OP  KATUBAL  DAAKN«8S*. 

*  la  the  present  vi^orld  all  animals  require,  at  stated  periods*  the 
refi«efaniient  of  sleep.  Hence  the  gracious  appointment  of  ni^ht^ 
that  under  her  sable  shadow,  thoughtful  man,  ana  weary  beast,  might 
£nd  repose,  and  the  earth  be  refreshed  by  gentio  and  fertilising  dews. 

*  But  although  these,  and  other  benevolent  purposea  are  attained 
by  the  regular  return  of  night,  it  is  certainly  a  proof  of  the  inferi- 
origr  of  the  present  state.  X>arkness  wears  an  aspect  of  gloom  and 
horror*  It  interrupts  in  a  great  degree  the  operations  of  mind  and 
body.  It  affords  tne  adulterer,  the  robber,  tne  murderer,^  &c.  op- 
portUDity  to  perpetrate  their  ne&rious  deeds.  It  exposes  to  imminent 
dao^rs  from  accidents,  fire,  &a  Sleep  is  the  image  of  death.  Dark- 
neea  the  picture  of  the  £rave.  In  Heaven  there  shall  be  no  night ;  no 
vicimCuae  or  change,  but  one  perpetual,  glorious,  everlasting  day. 
lliere  Ae  bodies  as  well  as  the  souls  of  the  samts,  being  spiritual  aDd 
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fre^  from  every  comi|plibIe  oualitf,  w3l  require  nmtber'reit  iior  ske^ 
**.  The  Lord  G<Mli»tMirli|^.''  They  depend  no  more  on.  a  lumi* 
Dfury  which  leaves  them  to  enlighten  another  hemisphere.  They  no 
longer  dwell  in  a  land  of  horrors  and  dangers ;  but  are  fiyr  ever  ilhimi- 
nated  by  the  glory  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb.  Isa.  Ix.  I9»  20.  &ef> 
xiL  28. 

«  IL   No  MBHTAL  VIOHT  OF  XRROR  AND  lOffORAVCB. 

.  *  Darkness  is  a  common  and  very  natural  emblem  of  ignotaDce  airf 
delusion.  Isa.  Ix.  2L  Eph.  iv.  18.  Col.  i.  19. 
.  *  A  thick  gloom  is  indeed  spread  over  the  minds  of  men  ia  the  pre- 
sent world.  Regard  the  unrewnungte.  How  dark  are  they  in  SDintnal 
Sbatton  1.  How  sross  and  confused  are  their  ideas — of  God— of  them- 
selves-^-of  mortu  obligation— of  the  rule  of  duty— of  the  plan  of  sal- 
vVtion — and  of  their  final  state!  How  does  error  succeed  error^  and 
on^  delusion  follow  anotbery  as  vappur  chases  vapour,  and  wave  im- 
pels wave !  Regard  the  piotu*  They  enjoy  the  light  of  truth,  but  it 
IS  obscured  by  many  dense  and  heavy  clouds.    Witness, 

'  The  varieties  ,of  sentiment  which  prevail  amoQg  them— Tlieir 
^acaoty  knowledge  of  the  works  of  Goo— Their  incapacity  to  com- 
prehend the  dispensations  of  his  Providence— Tbeir  naperfeet  con- 
oeptioos  even  of  divine  grace— of  the  Redeemer's  glovy*  and  the  ex- 
tent of  their  privileges.     1  Cor.  xiii.*  12. 

<  This  state  of  imperfect  knowledge  is  doubtless  the  effect  eC  sin, 
and  is  permitted  to  remain.  1.  To  accord  with  a  state  of  prehatioD. 
2.  To  afibrd  us  opportunity  to  exercise  faith.  S.  To  excite  us  to  as- 
pire afker  a  higher  state. 

'  ^  But  in  Heaven  there  shall  be  no  mental  night.  Our  contracted 
notions  shall  gite  place  to  just  and  expanded  views  of  the  works.  Pro- 
vidence, and  grace  of  God.  There  ignorance  and  error  shall  be 
abolished.    **  We  shall  know  as  we  also  are  known.'' 

'1.  The  c»t»M  <^  otf  riJeROfairc^  shall  exist  no  moi^ 

*  2.  Oixr faculties  shall  Si  be  perfected. 

*  8.  Our  meam  of  information  shall  be  proportioned  to  oar  powers. 
God  himself  shall  be  our  teacher.  Saints  and  angels,  and  perhaps 
innumerable  intelligences  from  different  regions  of  the  universe,  shail 
be  our  companions  for  ever. 

^  IIL  No  MORAL  ineRT  OV  SIK. 

*  In  this  sense  the  worid  ia  enveloped  in  the  most  palpable  shades. 
Sin  has  spread  her  dismal  wines  over  all  parts  of  the  globe ;  and  0 
what  a  black  night  of  injustice,  SBid  fraud,  and  rapine,  of  cmelty, 
oppression  and  murder,  and  of  all  sorts  of  mordl  evD,  casta  its  ^ 
teMaUe- glooms  over  mankind ! 

*  It  is  true  the  jwu  are  freed  fVpm  the  dominion  of  tbkx  but  siB 
diey  suffer  much^-eitheryrom  the  remains  ^  the  eartuil  mind  previoas 
to  Its  final  extirpation,  or  from  the  examfdes  bf  sinners,  or  from  Hi 
danger  of  relapsing^  through  the  temptation  of  the  world,  the  fleah* 
and  the  devil.    But  in  Heaven  the  saints  are  firee, 

*  1.  From  all  moral  poUufion  in  themselves.    The  Mood  of 
had  cleansed  them  from  all  sin  before  ibey  left  fhe  worfd,  and 
tbey  enjoy  the  full  perfection  oT  holiness. 
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*  fi.  From  the  exampkt  of  sinners.  The  unholy  ^hall  ii^fijr  enter 
(here.    Rev.  zxu  27. 

'  5.  !Froa)  ^  possibtUti^  tf^  sinning  ^f6r  all  temptations  are  fptev^t 
excluded.  Their  probation  is  terminated.  Thej  can  have  lio  tri^. 
of  coDseouence  no  danger.    O  glorious  and  eternal  day  of  holmes^ ! 

*   IV.  No  P£MAI«  KJGHT  OF   SORROW  AND  AFFLICTION* 

*  **  Maa  is  born  to  trouUe  as  die  sparks  fly  upward ;"  but  in  the 
heavenly  state  there  will  be» 

*  1.  No  bodily  qfflidions — ^RO  languishing  or  aching  head — nothrobr 
bing*  palpitatipff  Jbeart — ^no  trembling  nerves,  &c«  There  allsba]) 
enjo^  health  ana  vigour,  immortal  youth,  and  unfading  beauty*  ha^ 
xxxjiL  24t. 

*  2'  No  circunutantiai  affUoUons — no  poverty*  losses*  or  disa^ 
ppiot^ienis — no  cares,  labour,  &c.  They  shall  hunger  na  more^  nei- 
ther thirst  any  more,  &c.     Rev.  vii.  16, 17. 

*  S.  "So  family  aj^jlictions.  The  misconduct  of  our  relatives  an4 
friends— their  misfortunes  and  sorrows — ^the  bereavements  of  death, 
&c«  shall  rend  our  hearts  no  more— they  shall  have  IM>  pl^^  in 
Heaven. 

*  4.  Finally  no  qffliciions  produced  ty  Sfiritual  causes.  We  shall  no 
longer  suffer  from  the  wickedness  or  persecution  of  sinners.  No  more 
deplore  our  own  defects — the  iukewftrmness  of  profassers-— tte  lldii  «f 
backriiders,  or  die  little  success  4yf  the  GoApeL 

<  But  instead  of  a  sorrowful  night  shall  be  a  blessed  and  endleas 
day»  of  peace  and  joy-^-of  rapture  and  .extacy«i— of  Iriuoifiii  and  ei^- 
ultaAion.    Rev.  xxii.  4. 

'  Let  us  improve  the  subject, 

<  1.  'bv  enquiry.  Who  shall  ascend  the  hillof  2ion?  who  shf^^ 
dwell  in  the  tabernade  of  God  ?  Answer  Rev.  %%u  7»  8,  ^7.  chap.* 
xxii.  14,15.  Everyone  may  attain  the  character  there  described^ 
vcr.  17- 

«  2.  By  censure.  On  the  amazing  stupidity  of  (hose  who  wiH  not 
make  the  sacrifices,  and  perform  the  duties  requisite  to  obtain  an  in- 
lieritance  among  the  saints  in  li^t» 

«  S.  Byejicottr^«meiiitothosewliotmvel(tdwardslibe€yfty4if<iod/ 

We  cjsn  make  rooo)  only  for  the  exordiiAin  aad  |;eperal  i&Ar 
sieo  of  a  third  specimen. 

*  No.  XXXIIL    2  Cor.  «A.  xii-  ver.  ft 

*  And  he  said  unto  me.  My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee :  for  n^  stfTtuA 
is  made  perfect  in  weakness.  Most  gladly  therefore  will  I  nfShe^  ghry 
in  my  infirmities^  that  the  power  of  iJhrist  may  rest  upon  me. 

*  In  the  preceding,  verses  of  this  chapter,  the  Apostle  records  i^ 
extraqrdinary  revelation,  with  which  God  had  favoured  him  fourteen 
years  before  the  date  of  this  Epistle.  Me  describes  himself  as  caught 
up  tnio  the  third  heaven — which  he  calls  Paradise,  where  he  heard 
unspeakable  words,  &q1  verses  2—4.  It  is  evident  from  the  meaning 
and  design  of  the  context,  that  this  was  related  coneernhig  himself. — 
ma  use  of  the  thinl  person  in  the  descr^tion,  was  theWsultof  tiial 
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tnodestyand  Iiumilityy  which  arc  the  inseparable  coropamons  of  ml 
worth ;  and  which  shone  so  conspicuously  in  the  spirit  and  condaciof 
St.  Paul— He  who,  for  more  than  fourteen  years,  bad  concealed  sucb 
a  distinguished  privilegey  was  sure,  when  constrained  to  disdose  it^ 
to  do  it  with  the  greatest  possible  caution  and  diffidence.^^Who  would 
have  Bopposedy  that  such  a  glorious  manifestation  could  have  beeo 
liable  to  anv  abuse ;  or  that  such  sacred  discoveries  should  have  pro- 
duced any  injurious  influence  ?  Earthly  honours  are,  from  their  verjf 
nature,  dangerous  and  ensnaring. — But  can  divine  favours  and  spin- 
tual  attainments  do  any  harm '—Yes !  without  great  circumspection, 
they  certainly  may — so  St.  Paul  found  it — He  was  in  danger  of  being 
exalted  above  measure.— To  prevent  this,  there  tiv(U  given  him  a  thorn 
in  theJUsh^  4"'^.— The  Apostle  prayed  earnestly  and  repeatedly  for  its 
removals — Our  text  acquaints  us  with  the  result  of  his  importunttvv— 
The  answer  of  God  to  his  prayer. — And  he  said  unto  me^  ^c— This 
circumstance  in  the  Apostle's  experience,  will  lead  us  to  observe 

'   L — HIS  PECULIAR  AFFLICTION. 

<  II. — ^HIS  SEASONABLE  CONSOLATION. 

^  III.F-^BIS  GRATEFUL  RESIGNATION.* 

>  These  may  be  taken  as  fair  specimens  of  the  average  style  of 
these  Sketches,  and  will  supply,  to  those  who  approve  m  the  sim- 
ple, inartificial  method  adopted,  a  sufficient  recommendation  of  the 
work^  .  Already,  we  find,  its  sale  has  encouraged  its  Authors  to 
announce  a  second  volume,  and  we  have  been  informed  chat  they 
have  proved  acceptable  to  regular  academic  divines ; — nay,  aD«D. 
of  some  literary  pretensions,  (not,  however,  one  of  our  Londoa 
divines,)  has  condescended  to  take  some  of  these  skeletons,  and 
clothe  them  with  his  own  eloquence,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of 
his  unsuspecting  audience. 

It  is  but.  fair  to  state,  nevertheless,  that  the  Authors  have  not 
contemplated  this  use  of  their  labours. 

*  That  our  younger  brethren,*  they  say,  *  to  whom  they  are  re* 
tipectfuUy  tendered,  and  for  whose  use  they  are  specially  designed, 
snoold  servilely  copy  the  schemes  of  others,  and  pass  them  as  their 
own,— is  what  we  aare  not  recommend ;  as  such  a  proceeding  would 
too  nearly  resemble  the  conduct  of  the  ancient  prophets,  who  were 
censured  by  the  Almighty  for  stealing  his  words  "  every  one  from  his 
neighbour ;"  and  only  serve  to  beget  a  habit  of  indolence  and  neglect 
of  study,  which  is  a  sore  disgrace  to  a  Christian  minister,  who  has  to 
feed  the  people  with  knowledge,  and  to  bring  out  of  his  trcasuiyjthingi 
new  and  old.' 

Their  object  is,  to  supply  their  junior  brethren,  in  these  sketches, 
with  familiar  models  of  composition  in  the  simplest  form ;  and 
at  the  same  time  it  is  suggested,  that,  the  subjects  being  practical, 
and  the  observations  plain  and  laconic,  these  outlines  may^  as 
they  stand,  be  read  in  the  family,  as  a  sort  of  commentary  on 
the  texts  selected,  without  encroaching  on  the  timedemandetl  by 
other  duties, — Their  chief  use,  however,  will,  we  apprehend, 
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he  epeoifically  as  skeletoos  to  those  irregular  teachers  before  al-^ 
laded  to,  who  find  it  difficalt  to  read  a  sermon  seriaHm  with  all 
the  freedom  and  animation  that  is  desirable,  (for,  indeed,  good 
readers  are  among  them  rather  more  scarce  than  tolerable  prea* 
cbersy)  and  yet,  have  neither  leisure  nor  ability  to  compose  ser- 
mons themselves.  We  believe  that  many  a  well  intentioned 
itinerant,  whose  extemporaneous  effusions  are  somewhat  too 
palpably  deficient  in  coherence  and  arrangement,  would  have 
been  extremely  thankful  for  such  a  volume  as  this,  by  the  aid  of 
which  he  might,  with  more  ease  to  himself,  and  more  advantage 
to  his  hearers,  have  discharged  the  function  his  zeal  had  prompt- 
ed him  to  assume.  And  to  many  persons  of  very  respectable 
talents,  sketches  of  this  kind  will  be  of  much  service.  The  Au- 
thors deserve,  therefore,  the  thanks  of  the  religious  public  in 
general  for  their  undertaking. 

We  waive  any  further  remarks  on  the  sermons  themselves,  as 
the  modesty  of  their  pretensions  may  justly  exempt  them  from 
fastidious  criticism ;  out  we  wish  to  suggest,  in  the  event  df  « 
second  volume,  the  propriety  of  adverting,  at  least  occasionally, 
to  '^  the  tcirrors  of  the  Lord,*'  as  an  apostolic  exfiedient  for 
**  persuading  men.'*  There  is  a  rather  remarkable  abstinence 
from  topics  of  this  descriptioA  in  the  present  volume.  We  would 
alsorecommend  a  very  sparing  use  of  such  unafiecting  and  trite 
generalities  as  the  following :  '  In  the  natural  world,  objects-  in 
'  Taat  variety  attract  our  attention,  &c.  (p.  12.)  '  It  has  been 
*  said  with  a  great  degree  of  truth,  that  man  is  an  animal  fimd 
^  of  novelty.'  (p.  133.)  *  Man  is  naturally  an  inquisitive  crea- 
ture.' (p.  140.)  Common-place  sentiments  are  not  to  be  discsarded 
altogether  from  familiar  instruction,  but  they  should  at  least 
possess  the  merit  of  appropriateness,  and  derive  weight  from  their 
practical  importance.  It  is  no  small  recommendation,  in  our 
opinion,  of  these  sermons,  that  they  almost  uniformly  advert, 
with  sufficient  minuteness,  to  the  context.  It  ought  never  to  be 
forgotten,  that  the  primary  business  of  the  Christian  teacher  is, 
to  *  open '  the  Scriptures,  by  making  the  Bible  its  own  inter- 
preter. 

Art.  VIII.  Naoi  Testammti  Graci  Jem  Chruii  Tameian  ;  aliis  Con' 
cordanius^  ita  concinnatum,ut  et  Loca  reperiendi,  et  Vocum  veras 
Significationes,  et  Significationum  Diversitatesper  Collationem  in- 
vestigandi  Duels  instar  esse  porait.  Opera  Erasmi  Schmidii.^ 
Acad.  Witeberg.  Grace.  Lat«  et  Matbem.  Prof.  AccedBt  nova 
Prsfatio  Ernesti  Salomonis  Cypriani.  2  torn.  8vo.  Price  II.  lOs. 
London.  1821. 

npHE  utility  of  a  Concordance  is  too  well  known  by  the  stu- 
.  -'-    dent  of  the  Bible,  to  require  an  elaborate  statement  of  the 
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adviBftBges  to  be  dirived  from  thif  kimd  of  pnUoifoB.  As 
Riding  tlio  memory  in  its  reooHeetaons  cf  pariieiiitr  fmastnggM^ 
and  as  a  directory  to  tiie  single  expressioos  and  parallei  lexte  of 
Scripturo,  an  English  Concordance  is  a  Taliiable  acnuioiti—  i» 
the  unlearned  reader.  But,  to  the  reader  of  Uie  Bible  in  its 
wiginal  languages,  «  Hebrew  or  a  Gh'eek  CoooordMiea  ansspeet 
m  parpose  still  nmre  important*  In  namerons  inatanoes,  he  will 
fiod  no  Bieans  of  ascertaining  the  sense  of  words  ao  advaatJ^ge* 
01IS  88  that  which  is  Affbrded  by  his  being  furnished  with  lists  tff 
Tocaboles  related  to  each  other.  He  must  frequently  proceed  tm 
tbedetermioation  of  the  import  of  an  expression,  by  oompariaif 
its  use  io  ks  dilierent  connexions,  and  must  therefore  be  «upplied 
with  a  catalogue  of  the  scTeral  places  in  which  it  oeeura.  Wliatt 
die  labour  which  is  neoeasary  for  this  purpose,  aad  the  imper* 
feet  manner  io  which  the  requisite  researches  migfht  geoerallf  ho 
oonduotedt  sve  considered,  the  learned  reader  will  be  giwiaful 
thai  there  have  been  compilers  as  well  of  ConcerdsBoen  as  of 
JjeKiconsy  and  he  will  know  too  welt  what  he  owea  to  his  ova 
jBl^oveaBeatt  to  require  for  a  Classic  author  an  Index  Y^r^ 
horam,  aad  not  provide  himself  with  a  Conoordanoa  iothe 
Bibbs* 

The  ancient  diviMoos  of  the  Gospels  in  the  maousoripte  of 
the  New  Testament  and  in  theiroiuniesof  eoclesiaslioal  wrtera^ 
i^&tB  the  tytAm  and  Mi9«Aa«»,  the  larger  and  smaller  eections.  Tke 
SMunber  of  these  divisions  was  not,  indeed,  uniformly  the  name, 
nor  ^as  the  distinctioo  between  them  always  preserred;  but 
those  which  were  generally  received  and  appended  totkemarfins 
<if  the  maaioscripts  of  the  Oo^els,  were,  in  Matthew,  mxeivji^ 
larger  eootions  6td.  m^aXma^  th,  smaller  sections  d55w-^In  Marki 
9nduit  f«»  larger  aeetions   46,    K^\iu€bj  crk^,  smaller  sections 
8S4^-^Io  Luke,  tw^M,  <v,   larger  sections  83,   wi^tt^wib  nA 
smeller  sections  342* — In  John,  wn)^ch  *^»  larger  sootions  18^ 
M^f^run^  crkob,  BBttller  sections  28L    These  sections  were  very 
«ne%Ba2,  and  were  regidated  by  the  order  of  the  sid>jects  ia  a 
B»ore  oonreot  manner  than  the  modern  divisions.    Of  the  laigar 
sections    in  Matthew,  the  5tb— £•  «pt  rm  ftmMMfkrfJLtn,  <'  7%e 
^<  fieolttedeV  included  the  5tb,  Oih,  and  7th  chapters  of  that 
Oospel  in  its  oresent  form  :  the  8th  chapter  comprises  no  fewer 
than  seven  of  the  ancient  TtrXoi,  or  larger  sections,  and  tbirty- 
nine  of  the  smaller*  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Epistles 
of  the  New  Testament,  an  arrangement  was  introduced  nearly 
isorresponding  io  the  larger  sections  of  the  Gospels^  but  without 
inferior  divisions.    Tbese.wero  the  EUithsiisti  aeetions,  seesSed 
from  Euthalius,  an  ecclesiastical  writer  of  the  Jiflth  century,  who 
partly  invented  and  partly  adopted  them,  the  Epistles  of  Paul 
litrving  previously  been  distributed  in  this  manner.    The  smatter 
portions  of  the  Oospels  were  known  as  the  Ammonian  lections ; 
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to  Aem  BmtbiuB  adapted  his  ahradgMBent  of  Hw  eMttnls 

of  the  fiMur  Gospels  in  the  foroi  ef  « Imrmoof  •    The-  mmAemt  dt« 

^nsioDs  were  preferred  fay  Casmiboii,  who  Ims  recorded  ia  the 

ocMBmeiicenient  of  his  notes  to  the  EvaDgpelistSy  his  wish  UhiI 

thejf  might  be  restored ;  a  measare  whioh  may  be  eossidered  as 

impneticaUe,  since  it  would  require  the  remodellitig,  not  only 

of  our  Bibles,  but  also  of  the  inQDmerable  publieatiotis  which 

sMlopt  and  refer  to  the  ditrisions  in  comoion  use.    These,  hosr« 

erer,  might  be  essentially  retained,  and  the  sacred  text  presented 

io  a  less  broken  form  than  that  in  which  it  is  usually  printed.    . 

The  modem  chapters  of  the  New  Testament  were  the  ioven-> 

tkm  of  Hngo  de  St.  Caro  in  the  thirteenth  centurr.    He  was  the 

a«tfacr  of  a  Tokiminoiis  commentary  on  the  Bible,  and  appeanr 

to  be  the  first  person  who  prepared  a  Terbd  Index  to  the  Scrip-* 

tares.    In  Ms  Edkien  of  the  BiUe  with  Notes,  the  chapters  now 

in  use  were  originally  introduced ;  and  to  fiieilitate  reference  In 

pnvtic^lar  passages,  he  inserted  in  the  margin  the  letters  A.  B« 

C«  D.  B.  F^  midkittg  his  Concordance  to  corre^ond  im  this  no^ 

tation.    The  text  which  be  used  was  the  Vulgate.    The  **  Oo»t 

^  oordantm  Lsttnorum  Bibliomm"  of  St.  Cam,  included  enh 

the  declinable  words :  the  indeclinabies  were  afterwards  nddedL 

Not  satisfied  with  tlie  apparatus  proTided  by  Hwgo  de  'St« 

Cam  for  referring  to  the  texts  of  the  Bible,  the  lears^  printer, 

Rdbert  Stephens,  divided  the  eblipterB  of  the  New  Tertanseal 

neo<»rditig  to  St.  Carols  arrangement,  into  the  ssHtli  porlleae 

lehidi  eenstitute  our  present  yemes.    Henry  Stephens,  in  his 

address  lo  the  reader,  prefixed  to  his  Greek  Coneordanee,  mt* 

krtes  with  apparent  deKgtit,  tbst  this  division  was  msde  by  his 

father  during  a  jonrney  from  Pfeuris  to  Lyons,  and  that  not  oily 

bind  the  predictions  of  neglect  and  scorn  direoted  aganst  the  m^ 

novatfoo  totally  failed,  but  that  ft  had  been  introduced  into  al 

Iheediiionsof  the  New  Testament — ^^ideoqaenentantumnallain 

*  tandem  conseqiiutura,  sed  is  derianm  etiam  Ysntnra.    At  eoen^ 

*  contra  eorum  damnatricem  instituti  patris  mei  opinionem,  in^i^ 

*  ventum  tUud  simul  iniucem,  siaml  inomnimn  grntiasi  venit«''^ 
Tlie  ^rses  of  Robert  Stephens  were  first  introduixKl  into  liis 
edition  of  the  Bible  puUished  in  15S1,  and  were  need  in  hb 
Imttn  Concordance  originally  printed  1M5. 

A  Chtek  Conoordaaee  for  ttie  NeW  Testament  had  not  yet  ap^ 
pearad.  The  first  work  of  this  kind  appears  to  b^  the  foUewing : 
^  Symphonia  sife  Novi  Testameati  Cenoordaiiti^  Gr^c». 
"  Fd.  Basle,  ISM.**  Theaufhet  of  this  verbal  Index  to  the 
Oreek  Testament,  was  Sixtus  Betulejus,  who  beeame  a  follower 
of  Luther,  and  died  in  1544.  His  work  was  Tahiable,  but 
faulty ;  it  was  succeeded  by  the  ^  ConoordanliiB  Novi  Testn^ 
^  menti  GrBsco-Latinfls''  of  Henry  Stephens,  in  1504,  of  which 
n  second  editien  Was  published  io  iaO»,  aad  to  which  a  suppler 
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a  dici  jiwarfii  from  hii  tntomyy  lit  aumat  be  guBMeAhD^qwiiy 
of  iittraorrov^avefiictiliousy  how  many  mevitaUe/ 

Now  tiiat  we  h%^%  oUaiood  the  lonff  lost  knotvlodge  of  tlM 
EleiMBiaB  dootrine,  wo  sboiild  be  ^1^  to  roomo  a  ftdthlvil  bkn 
grapky  of  the  ioitiatod  hi  iHuotratioD  of  its  iiifltM»ee. 

Art  Xr.  HmU  kumUy  ittbmiied  to  CommeniaUrs^  and  moie  eo- 
peciaUjT  to  sQch  ob  haVe  writtea  eiaborale  DisKitadoB*  on  tiie  Pro- 
pkwmi  of  Daoiel*  and  tbo  Kevelation  of  St.  Jobs.  Bj  WStiaa 
Witherbj.    8vo.  pp*  54h    Price  Is.  ^    London.    1821. 

ON  pernaiDg  the  title  of  this  pamphlet,  we  wera  prepared  to 
coogratalate  tbe  Aothor  on  the  Cdicity  of  hia  choice  ia  se- 
lecting the  Writera  of  eUborate  Dissertations  oo  the  prephe** 
cies  of  Daniel  and  the  Revelation  of  St.  JohOi  as  the  proper 
auljects  of  hia  admonitory  cotmsels.  For  no  clasa  of  writera 
are  hints  ouMre  peceaaary.  It  is  scarcely  possible,  we  think,  for 
any  sober  person  to  recollect  the  various  pubUcationa  which 
have  been  circulated  during  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years^  pro-* 
fessedly  in  illustration  of  the  pcopheciea  of  Scripture,  winiout 
feding  strongly,  that  tbe  dignity  of  Revelation  was  copipromised 
in  the  numerous  Inatancea  in  which  the  contents  of  the  sacred 
volume  were  made  to  subserve  the  prejudices  aad  interests  of 
party  politicians,  and  to  furnish  incitements  to  war«  The  Dis« 
aertators  themselves  might  perhaps  now  learn  some  salutary  kss* 
SODS  from  a  serious  and  careful  review  of  their  own  produetiona ; 
and  might  be  profitably  employed  in  receiving  the  hints  of  soma 
of  their  readers. 

Mr.  Witherby,  however,  does  dot  assume  so  high  an  oflKoe  as 
that  of  the  corrector  of  the  follies  and  errors  to  which  we  haTe 
reCerred.  His  *^  Hints'*  are  of  another  kind,  a&d  are  iatended 
to  caution  Expositors  against  adopting  tbe  commoa  method  of 
Interpreting  the  notes  of  prophetical  time  by  reekoning  *  a  day 
*  a  year.*  We  have,  he  contends,  no  ground  in  Scriptiue  for 
tlie  distinction  of  prophetical  days  aod  prophetical  yeara.  The 
written  text,  he  maintaios,  ought  to  be  literally  interpreted. 
The  witnesses,,  for  example,  Rev.  xL  S,  are  described  as  hao 
only,  aod  are,  therefore,  not  otherwiae  to  becoosidered*  Tbe 
time  of  their  tealimoay  is  forty^wo  months,  during  which  they 
will  perform  those  signs  and  woodera  which  are  predicted  of 
thena.  The  pamphlet  scarcely  proceeda  beyojul  the  bare  state* 
■dent  of  the  Author's  principle,  and  the  enumeration  of  hiblical 
passages  adduced  in  its  support.  We  entirely  concur  arhh  lum 
in  the  high  estimate  which  he  has  formed  of  Arcbdeacop  Wood* 
house's  work  on  the  Apocalypse, — a  work  which  is  worthy  of 
most  honourable  mention,  and  to  which,  perhaps,  among  all  the 
vdames  which  have  been  written  on  the  Apocalypse,  a  cxuape* 
tent  judge  would  award  the  right  of  precedence. 
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[Concluded  from  Page  336.] 

11^ E  ape  not  aware  thai  any  ooosequence  of  the  feast  impor- 
^    tanee  is  eonnecled  with  the  adjusioient  of  the  question^ 
whelber  the  Briiish  Mands  were  ever  visited  by  St.  Paul.    As 
to  the  paint  of  hoBoar  betweea  the  Charoh  of  Bnghuid  and  the^ 
Church  of  Romsy  we  are  quite  willisg  to  coooede  to  the  latter, 
is  any  case,  an  undoubted  claioi  to  remoter  antiqutty ;  that  is 
to  say,  we  admit  that  there  was  a  Christian  ohureb  at  Rone 
before  there  was  one  at  either  Caerleon,  Glastonbury,  or  Loa* 
don.    Whether  St.  Peter  ever  visited  Rome,  we  caoaet  tell : 
we  are  quite  sure  that  St.  Paul  did ;  but,  after  all  that  the  learn- 
ing  of  Bishops  StHiUigfleet  and  Burgess  has  been  able  to  bring 
IB  sspport  of  the  hypothesis,  we  feel  by  no  means  assured  that 
the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  was  ever  either  in  England  or  in 
Walet.    And  what  if  he  had  been  ?    Of  any  chur<%  which  he 
might  have  founded  in  this  Island^  not  a  trace,  assuredly,  is  left 
Of  either  the  circumstances  or  the  results  of  such  a  visit,  we  have 
Qot  an  historical  vestige ;  for,  in  the  sixth  century,  no  British  ec- 
oiesiastioal  records  were  in  existence.   It  is  all  bat  certain,  in* 
deed,  that  the  Gospel  was  conveyed  to  Britain  in  the  Apos- 
tolic age,  by  the  family  of  Caractacus  ;   but  the  knowledge  cf 
Christianity  appears  to  have  been  for  a  long  time  almost  en- 
tirely confined  to  Siluria  and  the  adjacent  districts ;  and  even 
there,  it  made  but  little  progress,  owing,  as  it  should  seem,  te 
the  want  of  Christian  teachers,  and  the  powerful  influence  of  the 
Druids.      The  Welsh  Triads,  the  only  historical  dooomeuts 
^hich. throw  light  upon  the  fact,  state,  that  Brftn   (Brennus). 
the  blessed,  the  son  of  Llyr  the  Stammerer,  was  the  person 
i^hp  ^9t  iatroduc^d  the  Christian  religion  among  the  nation  of 
the  Cy/nry»  from  Rom^  where  he  bad  been  detained  for  seven 
years  aa  a  hostage  for  his  son  Caradoc  (Caractacus)*    He  is 
said  to  have  been  accompanied  on  his  return  to  this  country,  by 
Hid  and  Cynvan,  who  are  termed  Israelites,  and  Arwystli,  (con- 
jectured to  be  Ari^tobulus,)  '  a  roan  of  Italy.*    In  the  middle 
of  the  second  century,  Lucius,  or  Lleurwg,  (called  also  lAeufer 
mawr  or  the  Great  Light,)  King  of  the  Silures,  and  great- 
great-grandson  of  Brennus,  wrote  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  re- 
questing, according  to  Bede,  to  he  admitted  into  the  Christian 
Church,  and  soliciting,  as  it  appears  from  other  authorities,  the 
assistance  of  religious  instructors.     His   request  was  readily 
granted,  and  two  missionaries  from  Rome,  named  Dwyvan  and 
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Fagpui  (DamnuB  aiidFi^;anus)»  returned  with  ihe  British  cUfsys 
filvaii  and  Medwy  to  Britain  ;  by  whoseholy  labours,  if  we  tamy 
belieye  the  monkish  obronicleS|  idolatry  was  abolished  ihrodgb- 
out  Britain,  and  eight  and  twenty  dioceses  formed  in  a  tribe. 
Mr.  Lingard*8  version  of  the  story*  '  after  deducting  from  (be 

<  account  of  Nennius  and  his  brethren  every  tmfmMbaik  ciraim- 

<  stance/  is  as  follows:  *  That  Lucius  was  a  believer  iii.lh(^]Uo§- 

<  pel ;  that  he  sent  to  Rome  Pagan  and  Deivao,  Jlo  be  W^Pffr 
f  fectly  ■  ...—...-.... 


^  instructed  in  the  Christian  faiih ;  that  these  eof^j^.f  i^ave 

<  ordained  by  ihepape^  Evaristus  orEleutherius,  and  altiieirxe* 

<  ,tum,  under  the  influence  of  their  patron,  inoreased  theiwmher  of 
f  the  proselytes  by  their  preaching,  and  established  the  Briti^af- 

<  ter  the  model  of  the  continental  churches.    But,  iodapeod^tjy 

<  of  their  authority,'  be  adds,  '  we  have  undoubted  prooFlbat 
€  tbe  believers  were  numerous,  and  that  a  regular  iUerorc&y 

<  had  been  instituted  before  the  close  of  the  third  ceatury.  For 
i  by  contemporary  writers  the  church  of  Britain  is  always  pac 

<  on  an  equality  with  the  churches  of  Spam  and  Graul,  and  in 

<  one  of  the  most  early  of  the  western  councils,  that  of  Aries 

<  in  814,  we  meet  with  the  names  of  three  British  bishops,  of 
'  Eborius  of  York  for  the  province  of  Maxima,  of  BestUutus 
^  of  London  for  that  of  Flavia,and  of  Adelphius  of  Rjchborou^ 
'  for  that  of  Britannia  Prima.'^ 

This  legend  reads  very  smoothly.  But  bow  came  Kiug 
Lucius  to  have  it  in  his  power  to  divide  tbe  whole  Island  into 
dioceses,  by  the  help  of  Fagan  and  Dervan,  whea  it  is 
quite  certain  that  he  had  as  little  authority  in  Londoo  and 
York  as  he  had  in  Gaul  or  Spain  ?  There  could  have  beea 
at  this  period  not  even  a  petty  provincial  sovereign  wfio  was 
not  a  vassal  of  the  Romans  ;  and  King  Lucius  was.oo  awre 
than  this.    Mr.  Hughes  says  : 

<  Archbishop  Usher  has  found  in  an  old  Saxon  Chronicle,  a  nar- 
mtion  respectine  this  affiiir,  which  makes  Lucius  king  of  die  Brie- 
Walli  or  the  Britons  of  Wales,  which  is  a  more  probid>le  nrnoiwit  of 
him  than  that  which  makes  him  Kins  of  Britain:  fbr  there  never  wm  in 
ancient  times  any  one  monarch  of  Britain,  excepting  that  die 
princes  occasionally  elected  some  popular  leader  to  he  their  « 
ruler  and  generalissimo  upon  extraordinary  emergencies.  He  was  in 
fact  a  Silurian  prince,  upon  good  terms  with  the  Romans,  and  beloved 
by  his  people.  He  is  stvled  in  the  Triads,  one  of  the  thn:e  blessed 
princes,  (the  other  two  being  Bran  and  Cadwallader,)  on  accoout  of 
his  being  the  founder  of  the  first  church,  or  place  of  Christian  wor- 
shioy  which  he  erected  at  Llandaff ;  and  he  publicly  acknowledged 
and  afforded  l^al  protection  to  all  who  professed  the  Christian  'faith. 
His  territory  extended  not  beyond  the  present  county  of  Monaicnith 
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aad  *|Mtft  of  Gtonorgan.  Beioff  defloencled  frpm  a  race  of  pdnoet 
who  bad  in  former  ages  been  elected  to  .exercise  soYereign  power, 
over  the  confederatea  Britons,  he  might,  perhaps,  amoog  his  own  peo- 
ple, be  honoured  with  the  style  and  title  of  King  of  the  Britons. 

VoL  n.  pp.  H,  a. 

The  conversion  of  King  Lucius,  then,  cannot  be  considered 
as  the  era  of  the  first  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Britain, 
as  the  Romish  writers  pretend,  nor  does  it  give  ns  the  date  of 
the  English  hierarchy.  Although  a  fact  of  considerable  histo* 
rical'  interest,  its  importance  was  chiefly  local.  The  very  cir-^ 
cmnstttnee  of  Lecius's  sending  envoys  to  Rome,  proves,  that 
he  was  previously  acquainted  with  the  Christian  religion,  that 
Christianity  had  already  an  existence  in  that  part  of  the  Island  ; 
while  it  strengthens  the  probability  of  the  statement,  that  it  had 
been  originally  brought  from  Rome  by  his  immediate  anoestorsi 
to  which  place,  as  (he  supposed  source  of  the  traditional  faith, 
be  would  naturally  send  for  further  instruction.  But,  for  the 
firstpropagation  of  Christianity  in  the  eastern  and  central  parts 
of  the  Island,  we  must  look  to  other  and  more  general  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  early  history  of  England. 

Although  we  have  no  authentic  account  of  any  Apostolie 
tnission  to  Britain,  although  it  is  altogether  matter  of  hypothe* 
sis,  who  the  two  Israelites  and  the  supposed  Aristobulus  were, 
"Who  accompanied  the  Silurian  prince  on  his  return  from  Rora^ 
vtill,  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  Fathers  is  decisive,  that 
Britain  was  one  of  the  countries  which  were  favoured  with  the 
light  of  the  Gbspel  in  the  Apostolic  age.  The  assertion  of  Ease* 
falus,  that  '  some  of  the  Apostles  passed  over  the  oeean  to  the  Brip 
'  tisb  isles,'  is  too  vague  to  be  relied  on  iu  any  other  sense  than, 
that  some  of  the  preachers  of  the  Apostolic  age  visited  Britaia. 
The  intercourse  between  this  country  and  Rome,  at  onoe  ex« 
piaiDs,  however,  how  Christianity  of  necessity  made  its  way 
into  those  parts  of  the  Island  which  were  subjugated  by  the  Ro- 
mans. Further  details,  could  they  be  obtained,  might  gratify 
>u  innocent  curiosity,  but  could  answer  no  higher  purpose. 
Both  Pompoflia  Orsecina,  the  wife  of  the  proconsul  Aulus 
Ptautius,  and  Claudia,  a  British  lady,  who  had  married  the 
^nator  Pudens,  are,  on  very  plausible  grounds,  believed  to 
ha^e  been  Christians.  The  former  is  supposed  by  Bishop  Stll» 
ingfleet,  to  have  been  one  of  St.  Paul's  converts :  she  was  charged 
^ith  having  embraced  a  strange  and  foreign  superstition,  and 
ber  trial  was  entrusted  to  her  husband,  who  appears  to  have 
connived  at  her  alleged  crime,  rather  than  to  have  investigated 
the  charge  with  severity.  But  we  have  no  means  of  asoertaining 
whether  those  solitary  instances  of  supposed  conversion,  led  to 
Any  important  results.  They  are  interesting  chiefly  as  seryi* 
Vol.  XVI.  N.  8.  «  P 
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to  illf  stnKe  tbQ  fiicfireM  «fi4lilf^f  Cental  w«y  fai  nfiifph^  ^ 
JoUnBf f na£es  b^  the  Qloini(n8  and  |j^e  conaujeredr  nictbii. 
^S');^''^  j?f  gntis|i  jYisoi)e^:s,  or  ti^e  influx  pf*  floman  qo^onists 
iB^o  pr|i|^in|  aB4f  possibly,  of  refugees  in  (be  times  of  persecution, 
toe' Christian  cloctrine  would  silently  but  certainly  diffuse  itseir,  so 
4Mi^  MfiriB  liik^  /9)ai#  pf  \^  ^f¥im^  ccat^ry,  i^  bad  y^Qlnted 
^mHW  (b|i  H}d^ip^H(W|a  trihie^  of  \\)fi  Npftb  :  BrUtcmnq^nim  m^ 
ff«^|0  4io»ai!»jf  /occi,  (Chr^fo  vera  $¥b(iit(H.    (TeiUvlli***) 

mripy  l^ tl|i^ epIi^b^Rpd gpT|i^rnme«t i>f  Conat^tiiiB.  Ttie «)iiirDli« 
m  ill  every  i|i^tfipi,  ind^'e^y  lye  are  told  by  tlip  monkisli  irvitflr^y 

1i«r^)#9p£i^  V4b%  gr^xwidyUodi^linybiiBdre^s^fObmlHUt^ 

Cmi^  hf  thm  to  )>i|ve  j^Mffier*^  bolb  IprtMre  ^sd  dMtb  i 
tlw  Rrijlj#t|  iDftrtyrplogjr  pf  U)49  peripd  ia  «p  eKireediajfly 
fWAt#9  M  ta  W^mot  the  suspieiop,  «i(|ier  ILbftt  tbe  Cbrisliao^ 
piTft  QMWMI^iTetv  I'eKF,  PT  Uiat  tbe  persepptiop  wa$  ?ery  par* 
tji)«  Ttui  R&me  Of  Alt^»  •  piii^eu  of  Verulam,  and  thqaeof  Ju? 
Mm  #04  4lNP9n»  Pltiibeiia  of  Caerl^on  upop  Usk,  bare  hwnftoB^ 

gmt^V^i  \^y  ^iUUs  i  ^d  \i  is  refnarkable  tbii  aU  ibaap  wen 
oman  citi^j^e^^*    Alb^n  i«  ^M^d  ^o  bfive  bean  a  par^oo  of  mm^' 
#iftenib}0  Tf\}i^  je^peuded  frofo  B^w^a  imip^sUws,  and  f^  of- 

fi^r  Vp4er  l))P  S^pip^Q  goTarpmep^  ||i9  waf  qopfiaad  pf  M* 
fVPtinff  %  Ckmtiaii  tp^<£|ur  fro^  Cifprippn,  tba  Aipphttnlnf  of 
|)lp  Britiab  ChrQoicUsi ;  ^n^l,  rafuaiog  to  gi?p  pp  Ua  gfiaal,  w|i« 
Md|  (4  i^^m^  b^GB  tb.e  ipstrpn^^i  of  his  cpnyaraion  |o  tbe  ^albr, 
hit  vai  binkpplf  bcopgM  More  ^e  beatbea  |ri)>unal,  and,  on  lii$ 
vrafaisipg  biws^lf  «  Christ^ao^  oondemped  to  dcNilb.  AbuiIm* 
lll^a  it  9^14  tjp  bavp  ai(fip|recl  a4  the  neighbouring  town  of  Red- 
jbnili.  Vi».  18  eppj^alur<^4  by  Sir.  HngUps  to  bpve  beeo  one  of 
Ite  tm  vUvims  <>f  Caerleoa  meatienact  by  Gi)daa  |  Ampbibplga^ 
a  vcic4  d^oMug  1^  upppr  garp^ealt  being  given  to  bia  in  ibe 
piwoiipla  by  Pl^laka.  Juliua  or  Jaliap,  be  supposea  to  b#  the 
M^  MiM  to  wboap^  apPBo  ch^rpl^  to  Wales  are  dediMt^Ml ; 
^mm  W.f§  proWiUy  C«r^p  or  Q^raa^  Verp)ain  %od  Caerlpop 
910  |bK»  opjiy  pli«:;eQ  wbipb  app^r  to  tuve  6iri^ahed  at  this  pe* 
liod  i  OMTtyr-  The  npmbef  of  thosp  irbo  aiifiav^d  at  Veridan^ 
it  ind^  ti»i4  to  bpyp  be^n  np  le^  t^an  ^  tliof  9aod ;  ami  Ihe 
ipilia  XQik^A  OMipM  ^  Pl^r^pps  iKP  wantiaped  aa  ^ufilanmg  ia 
V  fMip  pad  of  W«ksu    Piut,  renc^xka  Mr.  Hughea, 

f  aa  the  storm  sopn  blew  over,  and  it  does  not  appear  diat  it  rased  vitl^ 
ife  any  great  Violence  in  this  Island,  the  accounts  which  speak  of  ancfa  a 

T  ^1  of  marljrrs  must  be  considered  as  utterly  fidwlous^  thedcfioe  of 

the  monks  of  the  middle  ages.    This  petsecution,  in  all  prohahUity^  as- 
tended  only  to  a  fiew  of  the  aiost  zealous  pvoCeasois  of  riyistiaiMljf 
What  cosfinas  this  is,  that  in  those  old  Wwb  fimyneala  of  tha  Bsiiwh 
asiols  ap4  miff^irrs,  ve  hayp  np  %ccpppt  of  pw  w)ipfip#l|iNd  in  the 
pioplesian  persecution ;  apd,  by  every  thing  vpipl^  ifp  qpp  ^^  the 
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RotdfUi  •itaaeoB  yr^ne  the  odIj  tuierers.  The  nalive  Bfitdpi  were 
itlll  liiider  Mie  government  of  tneir  own  prit^ces,  and  Ijpfl  to,JS>ilQV 
{heir  own  domestic  regulations,  (provided  they  ackn^wledg^'d  ttrem*^ 
selves  subject  to  the  supreme  rule  of  the  Romans. 

*  We  nave  before  observed  that»  first  ofdl,  owing  id' tliieuiBurpa^iqlril^ 
^Carausiira  and  Alectus«  t^e  British  Cliurch  escaped  xhe  jp^viacialL 
pei^'ecutions  raised  by  Galerius ;  aM(  tl^ep,  owii^g  to  ti^  mi)di)OtB  «(. 
CohfltOK^iuSy  the  storm  never  raged  violently  here.  In  Spaip  a;^ 
GaiiTy  tiepersecutionjragjed;  to  that  degree,  (hat  thq  emperors  ^^tter^ 
thenioelves  that  they  naa  utterly  extfrpated  the  (!}nristiaa  .religion,/  90 
a^p^cs  by  certaid  monuments,  the  inscriptiODS  oir  which  f^^p^€s; 
served  in  Gruienis,  containing  these  words.  Nomine  (^arul^nrnt/ifi 
dtdkiof  upoB  another,  l^upersiitione  Ckristi  uoique  deteia,  ^When.p<»^^ 
st!antiu8  attained  the  imperial  dignity,  the  persecution  was  uffporodxat^/ 
put  8  stop  to  in  the  western  provinces :  this  good  prince,  duri^  tq^ 
two  vipars  in  which  he  emoted  the  supreilne  power,  proved  ct*  father  l^* 
die  Brftons  and  the  Christiao  Churca  among  them. 

%Jtf«er  tte  Mffii  6t  (Ms  EthJ^ei'ok'  ibott^ntMls;  i  M))ttf  Hf-^ 
^t%wMeit^m  M  6MIRttc(i6n  tobk  plWce  iri  thfi^  cbiiAtry;  aWjJf  tik 
Roman  literature,  the  Romah  art^,  aiid  Afotnan  lu'iury  fonna 
tbeir  way  fi>  the  towos  of  the  641  oe  rude  and  Inrd^  BritoW 

<  Fvom  this  Uaie,-  saya  Bishop  Stillingfleet,  <  ifie  may  d^teihtf 

<  flouriflbioK  aondttiOfi  of  the  Britiali  Cbtirch/    AA  tbA  beitf 
eoBMBeal  on  this  aas^ition,  we  insert  Mr.  Huj^hes^is  jiidkwMV 

OB  this  period  of  our  eoclesia^ioal'  bistoVy; 


^  It  has  been  generally  supposed  that,  during  the  reign  of,  Cpp,* 
stantioe  the  Great,  the  Christian  religion  took  deep  root  in  3rit<ainv 
itnd*  shared  the  royal  patronage  in  common  with  other  prbvipces  oe 
the  en^pir^.    The  Britii^  Christians  improved  in  the'extertiafsplen- 
d<>lkr  iniidh  marked  tlie  pfogresir  of  religion  during  thi¥  stiiishrne'^  o^ 
its  prosperity:  the  edifices  appropriated  fbr  public  Wonrhtp'^er^'r^ii* 
det^  decorous,  and  pertiaps  had  a  degree  or  magttiflc(ince^  Mifed*  tU 
the   estaUiAed  religion  or  the  empit^ ;  and  the  elbrgy  W^r\§  ti%ateit 
wiflia  respect,  and  dignified  with  the  nodce'  ot  gr^r  nie'h.-    Bol  IM 
hieffsrcby  which  flourished  in  other'  ooantrieir,  undier  the  fb4|feHtl| 
WIII0  of  Imperial  favour^  did  not  meet  with' a  soil  so  Congenial  ih'lHJI 
Island ;  ana  it  is  not  easy  to  decide  whether  a  regulstr  diooesan  ehut^ti 
government  obtained  hers  during  this  century.   There  were  bishops,'it 
is  triie^  in  several  of  the  great  towns  and  cities ;  but  these  w^e  not  yet 
loaded  with  temporalhonours  and  large  revenues.   We  roa]f)f9rm  ^[Pf 
conjecture  respecting  their  situation,  trom  what  is  related  of  the  vriMf]^ 
Msbops  at  the  councd  of  AriminUth  ;  for  while  all  the  others  bore  tfieiir 
0«m-  expenses;  th^y  alone  acdepted'of  the  I^mperor^s  bounty,  and 
hBd  their  dhdrgesr  defrayed  at  the  public  cdst. 

«  Onudism^  although  fbritiaUy  pt'oscribed  by  the  Hotnans,  atid'ord- 
peaed  by*  Christianity,  was  still  adhered  to  iri  the  secluded  partsoftnb 
cofSWtry»r  while  eveti  tbo  many  who  profefttfed  the  true  religioti,  Wdk^ 
mosft  nsatkens  than  Christians  at  heart.  We  cannot  fiifd  thens 
aoy  noen  of  a  t»if  apostdlic^irit  in  this  age,'wiio  nstflj  stoad 
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vrp^  on  biBlialf  of  the  Go8pel«  and,  like  burhiog  lahiiiiiaries,  dHfirtefl'  6^0 
knowledge  and  practice  of  its  bienign  religion  among  their  coantfy- 
men.* 

*  Those  among  the  Britons  who  were  enrolled  among  the  Romia 
dtizenfiy  and  acquired  the  language  and  the  literature  of  the  empire» 
which  was  now  nominally  Christian,  were  possessed  of  many  advan- 
tages over  those  who  8till  remained  under  the  more  immediate  govern- 
ment of  their  own  princes.     The  latter  enjoyed  but  little  cultivation 
either  in  civil  or  religious  matters;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  they 
had  yet  the  word  of  God  in  their  native  language,   if  they  had  any 
Christian  worship  at  all,  except  among  the  Silurian  Britons.     Our  ac- 
Cdunts  of  the  state  of  religion  in  Britain  during  this  age,  (the  fourth 
century »)  are  very  confused ;  and  there  is  reason  to  think  diat  ev^n  the 
forms  of  Christianity  were  not  generally  adopted  within  the  proviihoe. 
The  luxury  and  the  heathen  propensities  of  the  Roman  Britons,  and 
the  rude  fierceness  of  the  natives,  presented  very  powerfiil  obstades 
to  the  spread  of  the  religion  of  Chnst.     The  religious  diaracten  of 
the  age  were  more  disposed  to  flee  from  the  world,  than  to  eombat 
Its  vices  and  its  errors,  and  bear  an    open  testimony  for  the  truth  of 
Christ.    Suqh  were  £iebius  and  others.' 

.  At  what  period  ^  a  regular  hierarchy*  was  nominally  ioattttried 
in  Britain,  and  the  country  laid  out  into  dioceses,  it  is  cpiite 
immaterial  to  inquire,  since  this  would  assist  us  batKttle  in  our 
lesearohes  into  the  religious  state  of  the  kingdom.  The  artgna- 
tares  of  three  English  bishops  to  the  acts  of  the  coundl  MA  at 
Aries,  prove  that,  under  the  Imperial  government,  an  episco^ 

Ecy  had  been  established  in  the  parts  of  Britain  subject  to  the 
9mans  ;  but  they  prove  nothing  more.  '  There  were  as  yet,* 
Mr.  Hughes  remarks,  *  no  archbishops  and  metropolitans,  at 
^  least  among  the  British  clergy  f  the  ^  regular  hierarchy,' 
therefore,  was  far  from  being  perfected.  Nor  does  it  appear 
fhal  the  western  parts  of  the  Island  were  represented  at  the  couo* 
eil;  although  Bishop  Stillingfleet  CQnjectu¥e»j  that  the  third 
signatmre,  (De  CivUate  Col.  LondinJ  which  is  by  Spelnaa 

Jnd  Usher  supposed  to  stand  for  Camalodunum  (Colcbester  or 
faldon),  while  others  have  referred  it  to  Lincoln,  and,  as  in 
Lingard,  to  Richborough, — was  for  Isca  Silurum  or  Cfterleon. 
But  nothing  can  be  wikler  than  the  supposition  that,  prior  to  the 
reign  of  Constantino,  there  existed  among  the  petty  sovereignties 
into  which  Britain  was  subdivided, — among  tribes  of  different 
origin  and  speech,  who  were  still,  for  the  most  part,  heathen, 
a  connected  hierarchical  episcopacy.    By  the  Bridsh  Cburcb, 
we  roust  understand  at  this  period,  the   Roman  Church  is 
Britain.    The  council  or  assembly  at  Arles>  was  summooed  bj 
the  Emperor,  who  selected  the  judges  at  his  pleasure ;  aa4 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  British  bishops  owed  their 
creation,  as  certainly  they  owed  their  appointment  as  delegates, 
to  the  Imperial  favour.    It  was  but  natural  that  Constantiae 
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should  choose  to  assimilate  the  ecclesiastical  government  of  tKl^ 
imporCaat   province  of  the  Empire  to  that  of  the  continental 
churches  ;    and  it  rested  only  with  himself  to  efTect  this.     York, 
wliich  Constantius  had  chosen  for  his  residence,  and  where  he 
was  interred,  would  have  a  strong  claim  to  the  honours  of  eccle- 
stastical  precedency :  and  accordinp^ly«  the  signature  of  Eborius 
bishop  of   York,  is  the  first  of  the  three.     That  Britain  was  the 
native  country  of  Constantine,  and  York  his  birth  place,  there 
is  still  rdom  to  question ;  although  there  is  a  singular  concur- 
rence  of  testimonies  in  favour  of  the  opinion.     But  it  was  cef- 
tatoly  the  country  which  first  beheld  the  Emperor  Constnntine. 
Constantius  having  declared  him  his  successor  in  the  western 
empire,  he  was,  immediately  on  his  father's  death,   proclaimed 
emperor   by  the  army  in  Britain,  and  the  imperial  purple  w^ 
traasmitced  to  him  in  this  country.    This  circumstance,  together 
mUi  his  father's  partiality  to  Britain,  and  his  preference  of  it  as 
&  residence,  will  sufficiently  explain  the  honours  conferred  upon 
the  British  bishops,   and  the  equality  on  which  th^  Church  'of 
Britain  was  placed  with  the  Churches  of  Gaul  and  Spain,  with* 
oat  having  recourse  to  the  supposition,  that  either  its  antiquity 
or  its  extent  entitled  it  to  such  consideration  ;  that  its  hierarchy 
was  founded  by  King  Lucius,  or  its  episcopacy  derived  from  Su 
PsuL^    After  all,  in  what  sense  these  prelates  were  diocesan 
Vi^ops,  or  what  was  the  extent  of  their  dioceses,  is  extremely 
doubtful ;  nor  is  there  any  other  document  than  the  signatures 
to  the  acts  of  the  council  of  Aries,  to  authorize  the  statement, 
that  diocesan  bishops  were  settled  in  roost,   if  not  all  the  prin- 
<^ipal  cities  of  this  Island.     That  document  aflfords  a  strong  pre- 
sumption only^  that  the  ecclesiastical  government  of  Britain  re- 
sembled that  of  other  parts  of  the  empire.  But  ^  the  sunshine 
^  of  royal  favour,'  remarks   Mr,  Hughes,   *  tended  but  little 
^  to  the  real  prosperity  of  the  Christian   Church  in    Britain, 
*  anv  more  than  in  other  countries/ 

Vve  feel  no  disposition  to  plunge  into  the  Pelagian  contro- 
versy. Mr.  Hughes  goes  into  the  history  of  it  at  considerable 
length,  and  to  his  pages  we  must  refer  our  readers.  Mr.  Rich- 
ards discovers  a  strong  feeling  in  favour  of  his  countryman. 
Pelagius,  whose  real  name  was  Morgan,  is  supposed  to  have 
l^een  a  native  of  Glamorgan,  and  to  have  received  his  education 
^  the  seminary  of  Caer  Worgan,  established  by  the  Emperor 
Tbeodosius.  He  is  generally  believed  to  have  imbibed  his 
heterodox  notions  at  Rome ;  but  Mr.  Richards  contends  for  the 
probability, 

'  that  the  tenets  or  religious  opinions  of  the  British  Christians,  and  of 
tbeir  countryman  Pelagius,  were  the  very  same,  and  that  any  differ- 
ence found  between  them  and  the  doctrme  of  the  New  Testament, 
was  owing  to  a  tincture  of  Druidism,  which  their  religion  had  im- 
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VMi  froni  6  b^ig  intercourse  ^tb  (he  votaries  of  tiiat  aricieni  \oa&* 
tdtioDy  many  of  whom  had,  from  time  to  timei  become  proselytes  to* 
Chriaiianity.  This  codcIusiod  will  be  strongly  corroborated  by  com- 
paring what  have  been  deemed  the  principal  errors  of  the  Peragbuny 
with  the  most  authentic  accounts  we  have  of  the  Dmidical  or  Bac^fic 
system/ 

Mr.  Hughes  objects  against  this  hypothesis^  which  WM  fttrsC 
started  by  the  learned  Author  of  Cambrian  Biography,  ifte  fol- 
lowing considerations : 

'  K  Morgan  left  his  native  country  when  a  vdung  roan ;  and  he' 
lived  some  tmie  at  Some  in  great  repute  before  be  was  charged  itnM 
unsound  doctrine. 

<  2.  We  are  told  that  the  errors  propagated  by  him  anffC^testfos; 
were  previously  taught  by  Ruffinus. 

<  9.  These  errors  were  considered  as  built  upon  certtdn  spi$diri»<» 
tions  contained  in  the  writings  of  Origen;  and  relagi«S|  in  nsnoft* 
ibssion  of  ftithy  appears  anxious  to  free  himself  iroai  the  OrigeaiffF 
doctrine  of  the  pre-extstence  of  souls. 

<  4s  Severid  tnings  wbich^enteted  into  the  Pythagofean  andPtatooi^ 
pknosophy,  such  as  the  pre-oxisleiice  ef  scwS|  &c.  were  saucb|b« 
sanie  as  inat  the  Druids  held^' 

That  Pelagius  and  his  adherenta  were  HI  treated  and  gfMsly 
calumniated^  and  that  <  they  were  much  better  men  tlieii'aoiifB 
^  of  their  adversaries/  as  Mr.  Richards  say^^  mav  be  arimRvedl 
This  is  not  siaying  much  in  their  favour,  nor  is  it  nrach  t»  Am 
purpose.  Pelagius  was  one  of  the  most  Ibamed  men*  of  hia  dky', 
slubtle  and  acute  in  argument,  dispassionate  in  hirteiiipelr»  mM 
blameless  iki  bis  morals.  His  error  was  precisely  of  that  deactip** 
tioniiito  whidh  a  man  of  his  character  and  tfettiper  would'  be  apt 
to  fall,  in  pursuing  his  metaphysical  specolhtioils*  beyond  tlie 
limitfi  of  human  ktiowledge.  Od  most  points  he  professed  Maa- 
self'aa  orthodox  believer;  but  there  is  reason  to  doubt  his 
spirituality  of  mind.  His  style  aDd  manner  are  those  of  <ine 
who  had  corrupted  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel'b;  a  mn  pKlo- 
aepby*  On  the  other  h  ana,  Mr.  HUgbes  remarks,  that*  Ma  op- 
ponents *  trod  on  the  verge  of  fhtalism ;'  that  tbey  semeUaicsa 
'  fought  in  the  dark,  not  properly  understaiidiiig  eaeh  otftef^ 
'  meaning,  nor  having  compassion  on  each  other^s  ioflrmitieo*;' 
so  that  *  the  Church  Was  in  danger  of  becoming,  with  npgard  to 
<  these  abstruse  disputations,  a  sort  of  Pandemodiutti/  We^ 
lagiuB  has  been  accused,  atid  not  altogether  without  nfasim,  of 

Erevarication  and  sophistry ;  but  hi^  tenets  necessarily  iirrolved 
im  in  embarrassmebts  andin  inconsistfeneie^wiiiob' might  gh^e-ta 
bis  conduct  the  appearance  of  vacillation.  It  has  beoi'tliO'Uiri^ 
t^HSd  practice  of  centH^vertistS)  to  adempl  to  finlea  da  iHeir 
otoponenta  the'  odium'  of  inferenees;  aapfiesed  tO'  ba>  dodootMa 
ftoDV  tbeir  db<:trifieb,  vMlck  the  abetlott  ef  tiln» 


«fo«^  Mrf  n^acled.  His  «rr«fs,  however,  viJt^e  ^rtaiily,  fai 
<hclff  48iMknioy^  destroctWe  of  ail  piety.  Mr.  Httgliei  jutlljr 
reawrks  with  respect  to  tkem :  '  He  who  denicB  our  foil  ia 
^  Adeaiy  CMiiiot  consistently  belieTe  io  our  restoraliMi  iiimigh 
^  Cbritl.' 

To  pft  A  sloo  to  the  eontaf ion  of  the  Pelagian  heresyi  mhUk 
Imd  heett  breiiglit  over  to  Britaifi  by  Agricola,  a  Gallic  prelate, 
Ah«  Brilieb  Ghrlatiana  had  recourfe  to  the  advioe  aid  assistaooi 
of  cIm  Wflbope  of  Gbul.'    AX  a  synod  cooTened  ia  C90iiseq«ene^ 
Germanus  bishop  of  Auxerre,  or,  as  the  Welsh  eaH  hio^  Oais- 
nio»y  fv«#  <|f|Wiie4  to  vkdt  this  oounlry,  which  he  flid  twiee ; 
jMioe,  wkh  Lupiie  of  Tri»yes,  in  439,  aod  %ff%in  m  4i6  mik 
Sesnsnis  of  TroTea^    <  The  iieeessity  <rf  tiieir  comkig  over,  hk4i^ 
*  eates,^  says  our  Aathor,  <  the  helpless  situation  of  the  Cbafoh 
^  in  tMe  Irfaiid.*    Bet  it  seems  ^at  *  the  Brit irfi  Charch'  hftd 
freqoenClj  sent  OTer,  before  this,  to  implore  the  assistanoe  ^ 
thc'tr  brethren  in  Armorican  Gaul.    Lingard  contents  hifoseff 
with  briery  stating,  that,  by  the  authority  of  Gerinauuf,  '  (he 
'  new  doctrines  were  condemned  and  suppressed  i*  baring  pr^d- 
^iq^sly  intiJDated,  that  that  authority  was  deriyed  from  P^V^l 
Appointment,  for  which  assertion  there  is  qo  foundation.    The 
^Wifereiwe  in  which  QariB^ii  and  bis  holy  coUeague  ti'iumpbantlf 
4BOBfOted  the  Pelagians,  was  held,  according  to  mi  *  anttieol  Uff^ 
^  dMira/  ok  Veritlam  ;  aod  Mr.  WbHaket  ia  ddif^ited  to  rtoo#* 
iiiae  hi  ilie  roins  of  8i.  Germao's  chapel  near  1^.  Albon's^  the 
tm4oobte4  memorial  of  the  very  spot  opeo  wbioh  Gerusao^s 
otood  'wbeD  he  spoke  at  the  conference.     A  vague  traditioo  of 
this  kind;  however,  is  but  a  slender  support  Ibr  so  improhable  a 
otaCetnent.    The  visit  of  Garmon  appears  to  have  been  made  to 
the  orestcrn  churches  only.    Tradition  has  preserved  his  neme 
^l  Cornwall;  and  in  Wales,  there  are  several  Qhurches  conso- 
firvkUd  to  him,  *  particalarly  one  in  the  county  of  Deobigh,  knowA 
^  by  t]^  name  of  St.  Harmon,  or  Lai)  Armon  in  lalo.'    The 
of  Iha  Halleluia  vioiory  i»  believed  to  have  been  near  Meldy 
ahaot  ten  miles  from  Chester  and  fburtoao  fron  Deehigb. 
Vbm  aehools  for  tbo  edocatien  of  the  clergy,  wkiak  bo  ioalitislcd 
<m  hfo  aeeeod  visit  to  Britain^  were  all,  so  for  ae  appean  kmm 
oitv  foeoiiiit  tnmemitted  to  its,  in  Wales.    Mr.  Hoshes  ia  led  Io 
fntor  from  this  cmnimstance,  that  Christianity  had  never  taken 
deep  root  atnong  the  natives  in  most  other  perts.    This  Is  not 
ioptpfobitk^I^  i,  but  we  should  rather  concludie,  t)iat  the  visit  of 
i(2enMiQt|S  wfis  undertaken  at  the  solicjtatipn  of  the  Silurian 
Christians,  and  tb^t  lus  l^urv  were  confined,  to  Iht^  (Mirt  of  the 
|sjp^    If  tkis  Vfaf  pot  the  case,  the  Saj^n  invasions  have 
^weft  away  all  jtracesof  them  iu  the  eastern  nn^  central proviocemf 
And  DOW,  for  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  Jl^rs,  we  lose  sight 
of  the  Church  of  Bpgland,  and  must  agaio  understand  by  Che 
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British  Churchy. the  churches  of  the  Gambro-BrtloM^  (hi 
ftbaddonment  of  Britain  by  (be  Romans,  intesUne  diTisioBS,  the 
irruptions  of  thePicts  and  the  Scots,  and  finally,  the  Sswoin- 
Tasions,  replunged  the  country  into  barbarism ;  aniLlbe  riiott- 
lived  hierarchy  of  Constantine  was  annihilated.  Bytbeoon* 
elusion  of  the  sixth  century,  South  Britain,  in  coDsofOcneeof 
the  predorainaace  of  the  Ans^Io-Saxons,  had  relapsed  into  Pa* 
ganism.  In  Wales,  and  those  parts  of  the  Island  irf  whioh  the 
native  Britons  retained  jiossession,  the  forms  of  Cfarialiaiiit} 
were  still  preserved . 

'  They  had  regular  diocesan  bishops,  besides  the  various  orders  of 
inferior  cler^,  sent  out  in  general  from  the  religious  hottiea  with 
which  Wales  and  Cornwall  abounded.  The  bishoprics  of  Landaff, 
M argam,  Lanbadam,  St.  David's,  St.  Asaph,  and  Bangor,  with  that 
of  St,  CebiuB  in  Aaglesea,  werjB  now  .established  and  endowed. 
Columba,  Kentigero,  and  Nioian,  bad  evangelized  the  Nortbem  Bn* 
tons.  From  the  account  that  Gildas  gives  of  all  classes,  dergy  as  well 
as  laity,  the  corruption  ot*  manners  appears  tp  have  become  general ; 
and  religion  seems  to  have  had  a  very  faint  influence  on  the  commu- 
nity as  a  practical  principle. The  clergy  are  charged   (by  him) 

with  Ignorance,  insolence,  and  rapaciousness :  he  calls  them  haters  of 
the  truth,  and  lovers  of  falsehooa,  exhibiting  the  worst  examples  to 
the  flock,  and  therefore  unfit  to  reprove  them  for  their  vices.  He 
charges  them'  with  the  most  shameful  avarice,  sensuali^,  and  dis* 
simulation.  He  bids  the  people  beware  of  such  ravening  wolves,  or 
otherwbe  that  the  blind,  oeing  led  by  Uie  blind, .  would  uli  into  ihe 
pit  of  helL  As  to  the  few  whom  he.  exempts  from  th^  heavy  charges 
which  he  brings  against  the  ffenerality,  he  blam^  them  for  ibcir  su* 
pineness  in  not  reproving  others,  and  compares  them  to  £liy  with 
whom  God  was  so  displeased  for  conniving  ^t  tbc  wickedness  of  his 
sons. 

*  We  mav  be  disposed  to  blame  the  warmth  and  ai^perity  of  this  old 
Sriton,  and  the  abruptness  of  his  manner;  but  he  lived  in  turbulent 
tliiies ;  and  things  were  getting  to  a  most  awful  state,  as  it  respected 
both  the  leading  characters  of  the  age  and  the  community  at  large. 
Lands  were  freely  given  to  the  church,  and  this  might  be  thought  ta 
argue  great  liberality  and  respect  for  religion :  but  this  was  not  2wajf 
the  cause  of  those  donations,  or  rather  fdienations.  When  the  great 
men  had  been  guilty  of  any  enormities,  in  order  to  expiate  the  ofianoe, 
and  be  liberated  from  ecclesiastical  censures,  they  gave  op  certvn 
parts  of  their  property  as  devoted  to  '*  God  and  the  Church*"  Whale 
districts  were  thus  alienated  to  the  Church,  of  which  the  names  are 
retained  in  tbe  old  Landaff  manuscript ;  so  that  the  Silurian  clergy  ia 
the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries,  were  rendered  exceedingly  opideaU 
The  consequence  was,  that  wealth  begot  avarice  and  sensuaKtj,  and 
the  ministers  of  the  sanctuary  became  earthly*minded.* 

Hughes.  Vol.  H.  pp.  949,— MU  S. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  Augustine  landed  in  Kent, 
fXfd^  by  effecting  the  conversioii  of  the  Saxou  monarcb,  Kthel^ 
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«  • 

bert,  laid  ftefbiimlatlons  of  the  English  hierarchy,  io  snbordi- 

ttatio*  <o  ttie  Roman  See.  Pot>e  Greg^pry  had  directed  Iiim  to' 
todie'ebotoe  of  London  for  the  metropolitan  seat;  but,  ii?hether 
by'Mie  kshoiee  of  Augustine  or  that  of  Ethelbert^  Canterbury, 
^ioH 'had  been  i\rt  residence  of  the  King,  and  which,  together 
with  IIm -surrounding  country,  was  bestowed  upon  themissibn- 
ariesv'  recjeifcd  the  honours  of  the  primacy.  The  attempt  of  that 
bavgfaty  and  fimbHious  prelate  to  subjugate  to  his  metrbpolitaa 
inithofil]F>  ''the  oM  British  clergy,'  is,  by  the  learned  b\it  par- 
tial historian  to  whose  pages  we  hare  so  often  referred,  glossed 
overwUh  palpable  disingenuousness.  *  From  the  conversion' of 
^  the  Saxons,'  says  Mr.  Lingard, 

^  the  zeal  of  Aueustine  was  directed  to  the  reformation  of  the  BritotUm 
Daring  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  unsuccessful  warfare,  the  an« 
dent  discipline  of-  their  church  had  been  nearly  abolished,  and  the 
fives  of  their  clergy  were  disgraced  by  vices  the  most  repugoant  to 
thdr  prof^ibn.  To  which  of  the  British  sees  the  arcniepiscopal 
jvrlsdiction*  had  been  originally  attached,  is  at  present  unknown ;  but 
Gregory, had  written  to  Augustine,  that  he  had  subjected  aU  the  bishops 
of  Britain  tu  his  authority.  The  missionary,  with  the  aid  of  Ethd* 
bert,  prevailed  on  the  British  .prelates  to  meet  him  at  a  place  which 
hassmce  been  called  Augustine's  oak  in  Worcestershire — Afler  a 
long  and  unavailing  debate,  the  conference  was  adjourned  to  ano.tHer 
<lay.  In  the  interval  the  Britons  consulted  a  neighbouring  hermit, 
who  advised  them  to  watch  the  behaviour  of  Augustine ;  if  he  rose 
to  meet  them,  they  were  to  consider  him  as  a  man  of  unassuming  dis- 
position, and  to  listen  to  his  demands :  but  if  he  kept  his  scat,  they 
shonld  condemn  him  of  pride,  and  reject  his  authority.  With  this 
sapient  admonition,  which  left  the  decision  of  the  controversy  to  acci- 
<^^' seven  bishops,  with  Dinoth,  abbot  of  Bangor,  repaired  to  the 
I^lace  of  conference.  Augustine  happened  to  be  seated  ;  and  did  not 
nsaatth^r  arrival.  Both  his  reasons  and  his  authority  were  conse- 
qoently  despised.  In  points  of  doctrine  there  had  been  no  diffareoce 
between  tfiem  :  and  to  facilitate  their  compliance  in  otlier  matters,  the 
archbishop  had  reduced  his  demands  to  three  heads:  that  they  should 
observe  the  Catholic  computation  of  Easter ;  should  adopt  the  Roman 
rite  in  the  administration  of  baptism  ;  and  should  join  with  the  mis- 
nonaries  in  preaching  to  the  Saxons.  Each  of  these  requests^  in 
obedience  to  the  advice  of  the  hermit,  was  pertinaciously  refused. 
**  Know  then,*'  exclaimed  the  missionary  ivith  the  tone  of  a  prophet^ 
**  that  if-  you  will  not  assist  me  in  pointing  out  to  the  Saxons  the  way 
of  life,  they,  by  the  just  Judgement  of  God,  will  prove  to  you  Che 
'^'ioisters  or  death."     Jke  did  not  live  to  see  the  prediction  verified.'f 

*.  The  British  historians  state,  that  Dinoth,  in  disputing  at  large 
gainst  receiving  the  .authority  of  the  Pope,  with  Augustine,  defended 
^6  prerogatives  of  the  archbishop  of  St.  David*s,  alBrmiug  it  not  to 
^  ror  the  British  interest  to  own  either  the  Roman  pride,  or  the 
*won  tyranny. 

'       •  t  Hmt.  of  tengland.    Vol.  I.  pp.  8^  4.  . 
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mU  10  rfBia^k  ip  a  few  wor4i  :•  !•  Thai  tf  ^  ib^  flffimniiltoii'  tf 


l)ie  British  olerffj  ba4  beop  tbe  miBsionary's  oly^c^  if^ia 
that  ^U  ki»  zei4  should  liaYe  be#n  vaatod  oa  mec^  rgprpajiiaiil 
diff€ffeoQ^8.  OC  tbe  tbr#e  poioiB  to  wbiob,  we  ara  UA4»  AngW* 
tiae  reduced  bis  deaiaiidai  two  were  aot  of  tba  sligbtest  ia^Mi^ 
%ao9  except  as  affi^tiag  tbe  questbo  of  ^nifor■uty,  aad  ea'lo  ba«a 
liald^  t^  tbe  Cburcb  of  Roqae  in  tbosa  ma^timi  would  ba^ 
hui^  to-  a^mwMge  i^.  jiurisdiotiqn,  Tbo  ^di  daayand  waa 
qaljT  %  9^W^  Si>f0iotta  ipode.  of  requipiiig  thair  l!i9C0KaUm^  Uni 
$a:foii  goi(eram«ii|t  a»  Y^l  ^ft  ^  Rooao.  supvamaa;,  9*  TM 
tbe  reformatioD  of  the  Britons  waa  no(  fai^  lealobjealU  ^^avidipt 
fr^ip  bis.  eFrsQ<i  IVXc.  lip^rd  tells  U9>.  tb«^i  Pom  <^iJ9«M[X 
'  had  subJQpted  to  bia  auHbonijft  aU  ^e  bfabopK.qf  &jntaio^*  xa 
ifpMrt,tbis  i^erogative  ^ndreceivatM^bpioiuif,  WM^ffi^lMa 
ba  b#d  W  v»aw«  aod  tp  oamy  il»  oiw  aa  Aim  t.  ahi»wiMly  phraasa 
it»  '  10  fsotlitate  tbaia  cowfUaiioe  ia  other  malteffai,*  balai^ M»-. 
QOHrsa  altemalely  to  tbe  appearance  of  moderalieii,  aad  4ha 
laagiKesaof  viadiott^o  aienaoab  ft.  Hie  keqiiag  bis  asaiwaa  a 
^>krably  intelligible  iedicalion  that  be  did  nei  wieet  die  BrMeb 
prelacies  as  his  equals :  it  was  epe  of  those  '  aecideiits*  wbidi 
betray  the  character.  4.  If  this  took  p1ace»  as  Mr.  L.  stateSy 
at  ft  second  interYiew,  It  could  not  be  the  cause  ef  their  r^j^liDg 
his  demands  and  diapu^ingbi^  authority  in  the  fijr^  *  toog  ana 
'  uaavailing  dehf^t^*  5,  xbe  pasasge.  in.  Bede,  which  ataiea 
Augiistio^  to  b«^v^  died  before  tbe  slaugbtc^r  of  the  mqi^  at 
Ctifys^y  coqtii^y  ^o  the  t^aiimony  of  other  writeiB,  ia  awataitied 
by  several  emiaaat  anti^uariea.  to  be  a»  iaienpolaiiaa  in  iha 
lUUm  eopiefk  Tbera  is  reaaaii  ta  beUeve,  bodi  thathaKaed  la. 
see  bis  imprecation  veriiied,  aad  tba*  he  had  sonaa  ahava  ■ 
raothig  its  aoeaaupKshnient,  by  iiialigatiAg  JBihelbeii'  to 
courai^  the  Northumbrian  invasion. 

*  Thus  nobly/  says  Mr  Hughes,  '  did  the  Cambfo-Brltnoi 
<  stand  up  for  the  independency  of  their  churches;*  and  as  mar* 
tyrs  in  the  cause  of  civil  iMid  religious  liberty^  they  are  eatiCledto. 
our  admiratioi)  and  &yno{>at!iy.  But  io  this  light  only  can. tba 
characters  of  the  Cambrian  prelates  be  regarded  with  ooia|da- 
ceut  feelingfi.  Religion  bad  little  share  in  tiMS  struggla  for 
ecclesiastical  independence.  We  have  bat  too  certain  eTidaMCy 
that  the  corruption  of  Cbristiaaity  by  moiikery  aad,pagaaiaiD« 
among  the  British  CbriBliMia,  aad  the  disolute  It^es  of 


clergy,  kept  pace  with  tbe  progress  of  the  Romish. apoalaqy. 
After  the  death  of  Augustine,  ^ganism  Revived  in  Kent^  and 
the  people  of  Essex  and  Middlesex,  bating  also  relapsed  into 
idolatry,  lone  continued  obstinate  in  their  hostility  to  Chrisliaiuty. 
The  Saxon  kings  v^ho  were  nominally  Christians,  were  for  the 
most  part  no  heUist  than  bi^tbem-    'Po  wards  the  okaa  td  the 


Mnmak  «Mit«ryi  hoMtw»  the  wMe  •f  lb*  Aiiglo*8hi«oB  Im^ 
tftffoby  bftdl  received  Ibe  GhritCiftii  religion  M  k  wis  iMighl  kf 
the  priests  of  Rome.  But  *  Monkish  Christianity/  remarks  }he 
Hqpint  Mstoriaii  of  Ifae  Anglo- Salons,  <  was  not  Apostolic 

*  Cbrt^tiatttty.    the  systetn  which  the  Papal  hierarchy  esta- 

*  tidied  in  Eoglandand  in  burope^  was  an  attempt  to  transfer  the 
'  eoreranaent  of  the  world  into  the  hands  of  ecclesiasticfl^  under 

*  m  mmt  of  Cbristiaoity»  bat  by  a  complete  departure  from  its 

*  spirit  and  precepts/  Ages  of  Gtothic  darkness  endued  ;  tlie 
Cborohes  of  Cambria  at  length  bowed  to  the  yoke  of  Papal 
bottdage^  and  the  ecclesiastical  historv  of  the  coontry  irom  that 
ttOTi  10  the  appearance  of  Wicklif,  is  but  the  histofy  of  Popery^^ 

The  biographical  sketches  which  occupy  the  greater  part  of 
Mt.  Ilicliftrds's  tolume,  commence  with  the  sev^tite^nth  century^, 
They  flupply  80me  intereasting  illnstfatioos  of  tfa^  history  of  th^ 
yfmh  Baptists,  who,  Mf.  Richards  complains,  hate  been  by  n& 
tt«ana  fahrly  dealed  with  by  Neaie  and  Calamy.  Vavaso^ 
P^well^  in  partteular,  is  stigmatised  in  Palmer*s  Nonconformist^i 
MenMfial,  as  a  fifth  monarcihy  man,  apparently  withbut  any 
Josiiee.  The  materials  collected  by  Mr.  Richarcfs,  form  an  aiS 
ceptable  supplement  to  the  history  of  the  Ehglish  DlSsentef^ 
iAd  iHIt  be  of  service  to  future  compilers.  Mr.  ttic&'ai^^  hai 
displayfeit  much  candour  and  some  industry  in  these  sketchi^. 
h  which  h6  is  more  at  home  than  in  disquisitions  ort  tlruidloal 
itttiauities..  The  true  Cambl*o-Briton  is  discernible  ihroU^h- 
Mt,  in  the  Author^s  zeal  for  religious  libertv,  and  his  sensitive 
MIonsy  of  every  tbibg  bordering  oti  ecci^iastical  encroach- 
ment We  question  whether  he  would  have  gi^en  Augustine  thi 
nonk,  a  second  meeting* 

Should  this  volume  reach  a  second  edition,  Vfe  would  SU^giesI 
to  the  Editor,  the  expediency  of  reducing  its  bulk,  and  thereby 
its  price,  by  omitting  the  disquisition,  pp.  11 — 19.,  and  the  whole 
of  the  appendix,  and  curtailing  the  prefatory  matter.    The  only 

Etrt  of  the  appendix  that  is  at  all  worthy  of  preservation,  should 
ave  found  a  place  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Author. 

Art.  XUI.  The  True  Age  of  Reason  ;  or  a  fair  Challenge  to  Deists. 
A  candid  Examination  of  the  Claims  of  Modern  Deism,  contain- 
ing a  Demonstration  of  the  Insufficiency  of  unassisted  Reason  to 
lead  Mankind  to  Virtue,  to  Happiness,  and  to  God.  By  George 
Bedford,  A.  M.    12mo.  pp  44.    Pnce  Is.    London.     1821. 

T^HE  Author  of  this  Tract  avows  his  conviction  of  the  im- 
*   policy  and  inconsistency  of  all  attempts  to  suppress  Infi- 
delity by  criminal  prosecutions ;  and  he  is  on  this  account  anx- 
iPtts  to  shew,  that  persons  holding  this  seotimeut  are  not  indif- 
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'47^6  *  Reilford  on  Deism. 

fereot  to  the  success  of  Divine  trath,  or  anmindfiil  of  tbeinfii* 
riated  attacks  T?liieh  it  has  recently  sustained. 

*  If  all  Christians  who  possess  the  abilitv  apd  the  opportunity^ 
would  resist  infidelity  by  sound  argument,  and  prove  themselves  faith- 
ful to  their  own  pro&ssion,  the  occasion  for  legal  prosecutions — those 
'  libels  upon  the  oest  of  causes,  which  are  infinitely  more  pernidous 
than  all  the  open  attacks  of  unbelievers, — would  speedily  be  taken 
away  by  the  decline  of  the  evil  against  which  they  are  professedly 
employed.' 

Mr.  Redford  has  confined  himself  to  the  examinfttton  of  what 
he  regards  as  the  essential  principle  of  Deism, — '  the  suffidency 
'  of  unassisted  reason.'  Going  back  to  that  period  in  the  history 
of  human  nature,  ^  in  which  the  mind  of  man  seems  to  have  ar- 
*  rived  at  the  very  zenith  of  its  self-sustained  g^lory,*  he  shews 
how  utterly  inadequate,  in  that  ^  true  age  of  reason/  th^  com- 
bined genius,  and  learning,  and  wisdom  of  the  most  admired 
sages  were  to  discover  the  simplest  principles  of  true  reKgion. 
This  he  shews  in  detail  in  reference  to,  1.  the  Divine  Unity ; 
2.  the  worship  of  a  Supreme  Being  ;  3.  the  standard  of  morals; 
4.  the  moral  government  of  the  world  ^  5*.  the  Divine  Placa- 
bility ;  6.  the  immortality  of  the  souK  Mr.  IS.  acknowledges 
bis  obligations  for  some  of  his  statements  to  Dr.  Dwigfat's  ''  Na* 
^'  ture  and  Danger  of  the  Infidel  Philosophy.'*  He  would  have 
done  his  readers  a  service  by  referring  them  also  to  Bishop 
Berkeley's  Minute  Philosopher;  a  work  highly  deserving  of 
being  reprinted.  We  cordially  recommend  the  present  Tract  as 
a  concise  and  well  written  exposition  of  the  argument  selected 
for  illustration.  The  classical  references  should  have  been  more 
specific,  in  order  to  be  of  any  use  to  the  studious/inquirer* 
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0  -  Gentlemen  and  Publishers  \»ho  have  xoorks  in  the  Press ftinU  obKge 
the  Conductors  of  the  Eclectic  Review,  by  sending  information 
f  post  paid  J  of  the  subject  f  extent,  and  probable  price  of  such  works  f 
which  thei/  may  depend  upon  being  communicated  to  the  public^  if  con-- 
eistent  totth  its  plan* 


la  the  press,  a  new  edition  of  Nest's 
History  of  the  Puritansr,  by  Toulmin, 
in  5  vi)ls.'8vo.  Carefully  revised,  cor- 
rected,  and  enlarged,  by  W.  Jones,  au- 
thor of  the  '*  History  of  the  Christian 
Church.»»- 

Mrs.  Scfcinomelpenninck,  author  of  a 
Tour  to  A  let,  Narratire  of  the  Demo- 
lition of  Port  Royal,  flee,  has  in  the 
press,  n  work  entitled  <*  Biblical  Frag- 
ments.*' The  object  of  Mrs.  S.  is  to  en- 
courage amongst  her  own  sex  a  taste  for 
Scriptural  reading,  and  for  bestowing  a 
ponioD  of  that  time,  and  that  exercise 
and  culture  of  the  mind  on  the  infallible 
Word  of  God,  which,  in  this  age  of  in- 
creased intellectual  female  cultivation, 
is  so  alien  lavished  uf)on  vain  accom- 
pfbhinents.  U  will  be  coropiised  iu  one 
smalt  rolume,  8vo.  ' 

In  the  press,  a  new  edition,  corrected 
and  improved,  of  Dr.  Dick's  Lectures 
on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

In  the  press,  and  speedily  will  be  pub- 
Kshed,  an  Abridgement  of  a  Voyage  to 
Madogascar,  by  the  Abbe  RochoD,  con- ' 
taining  a  description  of  that  Island  ;  an 
account  of  the  religion,  customs,  and 
manoers  of  the  inhabitants.  To  which 
is  pre6xed,  a  highly  finished  portrait  of 
Prince  Rataffe.     By  Tliomas  Towne. 

In  the  press,  the  8tb  and  conclading 
▼olume  of  the  Works  of  the  Rev.  John 
Howe. 

Preparing  for .  publication,  the  Mis- 
cellaneous  Works  of  the  late  Robert  Wil- 
lan,  M.D.  F.R.S.  F.A.S.  Comprising, 
aa  Inquiry  into  the  Antiquity  of  the 
Small  pos,  Measles,  and  Scarlet  Fever, 
(now  first  published,)  Reports  on  the 
Diseases  in  London,  &c.  &o.  In  1  vol. 
8vo.    Edited  by  Ashley  Smith,  M.D. 

We  understand  that  Mr.  Parkesis  pre- 
paring for  immediate  publication,  an 
Answer  to  the  Accusations  contained  in 
a  Letter  addressed  to  him  by  Mr.  Ri- 
chard Phillips,  and  published  in  No. 
JDQIL  of  the  Journal  of  Science,  Lite- 
rature, and  the  Arts. 

A  New  TransUtioD  of  Faostus,  from  the 


German  of  Qoethe,  will  be  speedily  pub- 
lished, with  a  portrait  of  the  author,  in 
8vo.  and  in  4to.  with  twenty-seven  out- 
lines to  illustrate  the  above  mentioned 
Tragedy.  En«i;raved  by  Mr.  Moses,  after 
Retsch's  designs. 

A  Series  of  twelve  Illustrations  for 
Crabbe's  Poems,  and  another  Series  of 
six  for  Moore's  Lalla  Rookh,  will  be  pub- 
lished in  a  few  days.  They  are  from  de« 
signs  by  Corbould,  and  were  originally 
engraved  for  a  periodical  work.  Only  a 
ffiw  proof  impressions  on  French  paper 
were  taken  off  fur  sale  as  distinct  UIus- 
trationi  of  tbe  Poems  to  which  they  re- 
fer. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Craig  is  printing  a  Course 
of  Lectures  on  Drawing,  Painting,  and 
Engraving,  delivered  at  tlie  Rojral  Insti- 
tution, in  an  octavo  volume,  with  wood- 
cuts and  plates. 

Mr.  J.  1.  Wilson  is  preparing  a  His- 
tory of  Christ's  Hospital,  from  its  foun- 
dation to  the  present  time,  with  memoirs 
of  eminent  men  educated  there. 

Mr.  Wm.  Hutton,  an  officer  in  the 
African  Company's  service,  basin  the 
press.  Voyages  and  Travels  in  AfHca,  in 
an  octavo  volume,  with  maps  and  plates. 

The  Pirate,  by  the  author  of  Waver- 
Icy,  is  printing  in  two  small  octavo 
volumes. 

Dr.  John  Fleming  has  in  the  press,  a 
View  of  the  Structure,  Functions,  and 
Classification  of  Animals,  in  two  octavo 
volumes,  with  plates  and  illustrations. 

Mr.  Edward  Baldwin,  author  of "  Fa- 
bles Ancient  and  Modern,  the  PantbeoQ," 
&c  flee,  has  in  the  pren,  a  compendious 
History  of  Greece,  from  the  earliest  re- 
cords of  that  country  to  the  period  in 
which  it  was  reduced  into  a  Roman  pro- 
vince ;  to  be  adorned  with  maps  and  au- 
thentic portraits  of  the  most  eminent 
Greeks,  which  !ie  conceives  to  be  well 
adapted  to  gratify  general  curiosity,  at  a 
time  when  recent  transactions  have  par- 
ticularly drawn  tbe  eurioaity  of  the  pub- 
lic to  that  part  of  the  world. 

Mr.  L  H«  Glover  is  preparing  a  Bio- 
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graphical  DIetioiMiry  of  Liteimtnre,  from 
the^iMr  nw  10  the  «ad  of  IVSO,  ooft^ 
taining  the  title,  fcc  of  every  prioeipal 
vork  which  'has  appeared  during  that 


Mr.  W.  T.  Ward  will  soon  publish,  w 
flctarOf  PneticAl  ObMrralioin  on  l>alra- 
lyite  Afiedtkmty  Bt.  VHa^  I>afice»  he. 


Sir  S.  E.  Brydges,  hart,  will  Foon  pob- 
liih  io  three  volumes,  the  Hall  of  Hel- 
liofsl^y  a  tale. 

Mrs.  Taylor,  of  Ongar,  has  in  the 
press.  Retrospection*  a  tale. 

Pradence  and  Principle,  a  tale,  by  the 
aatbor  of  Rachel,  will  soon  appear. 

Mr.  D.  Boileau  has  in  the  press,  a  Die* 
tlooary  of  French  Homonymes,  or  a  new 
guide  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  French 
language^  parttcolarly  designed  (or  those 
who  are  desirous  of  acquiring  the  Ian « 
guaga  of  social  intercourse. 

The  Rev.  J.  Besworth  will  eooii  pub- 
lish, the  Elements  of  Anglo-Saxon  Gram- 
mar ;  with  copious  philological  notes,  il- 
Instrating  the  formation  and  structure  of 
the  English  as  well  as  the  Anglo-Saxon 
language. 

The  Bat.  Q.  Croly  b  pHnting,  in  an 
octavo  volume,  the  Providence  of  God 
in  the  Latter  Days,  being  a  new  inter- 
pretation of  the  Apocalypse. 

Mr.  Wm.  Tennant,  author  of  Anster 
Pair,  is  preparing  for  the  press^  the 
Thane  of  Fife,  a  poem. 

Dr.  Francis  Hamilton  has  in  the  press, 
an  abconnt  of  the  Fishes  found  in  the 
Ganges,  and  its  branches,  in  a  quarto 
▼olumcy  with  a  royal  quarto  volume  of 
platea. 

A  BOW  Tohime  of  Sermons,  selected 
from  the  manuscripts  of  tbe  late  Dr. 
James  Lindsay,  is  preparing  for  the 
press  by  his  son-in-law,  tbe  Rev.  Dr. 
Barclay. 

The  Philosophical  History  of  the  Ori- 
gin  and  Progress  of  the  European  Lan- 
guigns,  by  the  late  Dr.  Alex.  Murray, 


with  a  memoir  of  his  life,  vtillBi  by 
Mmtelfj  hi  priMlnf  in  |N»<>etMre  Vo- 
lumes. 

A  Selection  from  the  Papers  of  tbelite 
J^  M»  Johnson^  fii%  tMisvl  ««  IMoa, 
which  relate  to  the  war  ia  fcalr,  ani  the 
occupation  of  Sieily  by  ilbe  Britisb,  b 
prefparhig  for  poblicaifion. 

Col^  Oa#l  lila#aH  has  fn  the  pi^ 
Historical  SkeMhit  of  tlm  JtigMushof 
Scotland,  with  military  -annals  of  tbe 
Highland  refiMani^  in  two  octavo  ro- 
lumea. 

Mr.  Richard  Ryan  will  aoan  pabCsli  in 
two  octavo  vokimos.  Eight  Ballads  so  the 
Fictions  of  the  ancient  Irisis,  wad  sevcsal 
miscellaneous  poems.  He  is  also  pie* 
paring  for  poblieatioo,  a  Gatalogea  of 
Works,  in  various  laagm^ge^  relaitvi  i» 
the  history,  antiquities,  and  lasignafe  df 
the  Irish  f  with  rsniarii%crilk«l  and  lio- 
graphicaU 

Reflections  on  the  Poblie  Mhiistry  sf 
Christ,  deduced  from  the  records  of  ths 
four  Evangelists,  by  the  Inta  Mr%  Ca^ 
per,  will  soon  apoear. 

Nearly  ready  n>r  pablientiaB,  ia  m 
octavo  volume,  tbe  Conveyancer's  Gaidt, 
a  burlesque  poem,  the  second  edition 
considerably  enlaigad»  with  aomcreas 
notes  adapted  for  the  ynuag  stodeat  in 
law.    By  a  Cooreyanoer  of  Gray's  Ian. 

The  Rev.  H.  Cotes,  Vicar  of  Bedlii^ 
ion,  is  about  to  pabliah,  the  Resarrec* 
tion  of  I^zams,  in  a  conne  of  sanneas 
on  the  eleventh  chapter  of  St.  John's 
Gospel,  from  the  French  of  Bcantohm 

Mr.  Mill's  ElemeoU  of  tlss  Sdeoce  ef 
Political  Economy  wiU  be  rw^H^e^  mtI; 
ia  November. 

Tkie  Synopsis  of  British  MoHaies,  by 
William  BIford  Leach,  MO).  wiU  bs 
ready  for  publication  on  the  10th  of 
Kuvember. 

Speedily  will  he  publidied,  the 
Glories  of  Messiah,  a  poem  in  fear 
cantos.    By  thefiev.  Robert  Mo&t. 


Art.  XV.  LIST  OP  WORKS   RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 

BfocaiiTflr. 

I^e  History  of  George  Desmond  : 
founded  on  facts  that  occurred  in  the 
East  Indies,  and  now  published  as  a  use- 
ful Caution  to  young  men  gduig  out  to 
that  country.    Post  8vo.  7s. 

noDOjTioir* 


An  Introdnctton  to  the  OralQtnar  o# 
the  Latin  Tongne ;    principally  taken 


from  thfi  Eton  Lttifl  Grttettar,  hat 
having  the  Synut  and  Prosody  Mi  Baf- 
Hsh.  There  are  adde<f  throeghoet, 
questions  calculated  to  ensni^  tiie  at** 
teotion  and  prolteleoeT  df  the  leacntf. 
2s.  6d.  boand.  The  Accidence  or  first 
part  may  be  had  s)»panitely,  price  I  s.  61 
Tbe  Litarsry  and  MentSfle  Cbii 
Book  I  ooosiatii^  ^  thrm  hoodlratf  nod 
shtty-fire  readh^  lessons;  ndapced  to 


re^enOif  Pmldi9k0d. 


^9 


U#  «M  •e  sohoob  of  bptK  wnoi  for 
affem^rMt  m  tke  ye«r,  wiUi  a  ihou«aii4 
qaefttiQiit  for  exarainatioo.  Bjt  ti)e 
S«T.  Joba  PiatU,  Author  of  the  Ele- 
meaU  #r  JBficMasliBal  Uiatory,  &c 
Ir^liNiw  3«  dd.  bound. 

Tlia  Vouog  Beviawaw  ;.or,  the  Pqems 
4«PMct^.  Wkii  ibrae  cQgiwriBgt.  IScno. 
la.  6d,  haif.4iqmid. 

Familiar  Dialogues  on  interesting  Sob- 
i«cU,.  iM9Mi  te  Uia  avttsamcBt  and 
inatroctioo  of  young  ladies  iq  their  houn 
fiC  leiffywm  taulaFfc,  By  a  Udy.l8«io. 
$a.  half  Irawndt 

1^  iUtdb»»f  Quide^  bting  a  colieo* 
tioi^pf.  |9e9^  ia'  prosa  avd  ver^,  da* 
siinad  lo  e^aoiplify  an  aotin^ly  naw 
fp»t#ai  «f  iioU(laH»  in  which  aaattegnpt 
ig  mM4»  t^Hraductt  tbft  ait  of.  reading  to 
«  aimfflicitg  hitberXo  uoattaiped  by  any 
former  work  u|hmi  tha  Hihject.  With  aa 
appendix  aaplaoatory  of  the  system  and 
ooaaparisig  it  wUh  tba  various  systems 
nl  BotJitHm  already  before  the  public. 
By  William  Andrew,  Teachar  of  Bloca* 
tinsw  fidinboish.  ]  Sana  S*,  6d,  boatds, 
ia.  biMiiid^ 

PuJar  Scenes;  exhibited  in  the  Voy. 
ages  of  Heemsldrk  and  Barenx  to  thf 
Nortbeni  Regions,  and  in  the  Adren- 
tures  of  laor  Russiaa  8aikM«.  at  the 
Island  of  Spitsbergen.  l|lustrated.by 
36  oofkper.plate  engravings.  12mo.  Si, 
balf-bo«nd>  plain,  and  6«.  6d.  coloured, 

Th^Wo?e,  or  the  Crusaden,  a  Tale 
for  Yg«ith»  By  Mrs.  Uofiland,  Autbof 
of  the  Sop  of  a  Genius,  &c.  With  24 
copper  plate  engravings.  ISmo.  58.  6d, 
hiUf-bogod,  plain,  and  6s.  6d.  coloured. 

The  India- Cahinel  opened  i  in  which 
many  natural  curiosities  are  rendered 
a  source  of  amusement  to  young  mindi, 
by  the  explanations  of  a  mother.  18mo, 
2tL  6d*  ha|f-bo«io4. 

aiSToar. 

Ao  Cssay  on  the  Study  of  Modem 
History.  By  James  Shergold  Boone, 
Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  8to. 
8s. 

An  hwpilty  concerning  the  Primitive 
Inhabitants  of  Ireland ;  iriostrtited  by 
Ptolemy's  Map  of  Erin,  corrected  by 
the  aid  of  Barbie  hbtory.  By  Thomas 
Wood,  M.D.  Author  of  the  Prize  Essay, 
published  in  the  thirteenth  volume  of 
the  transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Aca- 
demy, dtc   Svo.  lOs.  6d. 

MISCBLLAMEOUS. 

A  Series  of  Tables,  exhibiting  the  Gain 
and  Loss  4o  the  FondboUler,  .arising 


Isam  the  fluctuatiom  ip  the  vilot  of 
ourrency.  From  1800  to  IttU.  I^ 
Robert  Mushet,  Esq.    8va  7s.  koardk 

The  Universal  Gnager  of  QreaA  Bei* 
tain  and    lielaad,   and  general  Spirit 
CaJoolator:  being  a  practical.  System- of 
Ouagrng  by  Pen.  Sliding  Rales,  Tables, 
Cailipers,    and    Logarithms!  acoordji^ 
to  the  measures  hitherto  leg^ly  adopted 
ia  the  British  dominions:  and  als0  4W« 
cording  to  the  new  imperial  gallon,  and 
containing  upward  of   40,000  oriflinal 
calculations   on  guaging,  spirits*  Ita. 
By  Wiltiam  Outteridge.     Svo.  9s.  6d. 
boards— iOs.  6d.  balf-bound« 

A  Plea  far  the  Nauuranw,  in  a  tatter 
to  the  British  Reviewer.  By  Servetns. 
6s. 

Cottage  Pialognea.  By  theAitthor  of 
Michael  Kemp.    ]2mo.  5s« 

Advice  to  the  Young  Mother  in  the 
Management  of  Herself  and  InfanU  By 
a  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sfif- 
geoQs.    12Qa  Ss.  6d, 

KATUAAt.  wfToar* 

The  Natural  History  of  British  Quad- 
rupeds, with  Figures,  accompanied-  by 
scientific  and  general  descriptions  oif 
all  the  species  that  are  known  to  in- 
habit the  British  Isles;  inchidriig  as 
weh  those  found  in  a  wild  as  in  the  do- 
mesticated state ;  and  also  such  as  are 
clearly  authenticated  to  have  been  erigi- 
nally  indigenous,  but  are  now  extirpated 
or  become  extremely  rate.  The  whole 
arranged  in  systematic  order,  nf^r  the 
manner  of  Linnsus.  By  E.  Donovan, 
F.L.S.  W.S.  With  coloured  plates,  S 
vols,  royal  8va  51.  8s.  or  in  12  parts,  at 
9s.  each. 

Iffuktrations  of  the  lihrnnn  Genera 
of  Insects.  By  W.  Wood,  F.R.S.  P.L.S. 
Author  of  Zoography,  General  Concho* 
logy,  Index  Testaceolngicns,  Uc,  &c. 
2  vols,  royal  ISmo.  II.  10s.  With  86 
coloured  plates. 

POETRY. 

The  Village  Blinstrsl,  and  ottwrpoams. 
By  John  Clare,  th«  Northamptonshire 
peasant.    2  voK  foolsoap  Svo.  12s. 

The  Lyrics  of  Horace ;  being  the  first 
ftror  books  of  Odes.  T^aaalatad  by  the 
Rav.Praneis  Wrangbam,  MJk.  F.B.a. 
Svo.  lOtf.  6d. 

The  Tour  of  the  Dove,  a  poem ;  with 
occasional  pieces.  By  John  Edwards. 
ISmo.  7s.  6d, 

POLITICAL 

An  Exposition  of  the  Relations  of  the 
British  Government  with  the  Soltaun 
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and  •State  of  Palembanj^,  and  the  De- 
signs of  the  Netherlands  Government 
upon  that  country  ;  irith  descriptive  ac- 
counts of  Palembang  and  of  the  Island 
.  of  Baoca.  By  Major  W.  H.  Coarf,  late 
resident  at  the  court  of  ''Paiembang, 
and  resident  and  coennandant  of  the 
UhMof  Banca*    8vo.  8s.  6d.  boards. 

An  Apology  for  the  Freedom  of  the 
Press.  By  the  Rer.  Robert  Hall,  A.M. 
a  new  edition. 

The  Cbrifitian  and  Civic  Economy  of 
Large  Towns.  By  Tbooias  Chalmers, 
D»D.  No.  IX.  being  the  first  of  a  second 
▼olume.   Is, 

Also  Vol.  I.  complete.     8s.  6d. 

TBIOLOGY. 

A  Summary  of  Orthodox  Belief  and 
Iffactice,  according  tp  the  opinions  and 
sentiments  of  the  first  Reformers ;   in- 
tended fnr  young  persons  ih  the  more 
.'educated  classes  of  society  :   prificipaliy 
.^oaApfled  from  the  ^  celebrated  work  of 
Dean  Nowell.     By  the  Rev.  John  Prow- 
eU,  A.M.  late ,  fellow  of  New   College, 
'  Oxiford^  aud  rector  of  Edburlon,  Sua- 
'  aex.    ]i2ino.  38.  6d. 

The  Peculiar  Di/Bculties  oftlie  Clergy 
in  India :  a  t-ermon  preached  at  the 
second  visitation  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
'^CatoutMi,  at  St.  Thomas*  church,  Bom- 
.  bay^  oo  Monday,  March  dlb,  J821. 
By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Robiosoi),  A.M. 
chaplain  «f  Poona*  is.  6d. 

Tbo  Rfgbts  of  Sovereignty  in  Chris- 
tian States,  deik^ndc  d  in  tome  chiei  Par- 
ticulars: a  charge  delivered  to  the  Cler- 
gy of  the  Archdeaconry  of  London,  May 
li4th,  1821  i  with  dissertaticns  and  col- 
lections iJlustjiitiDg  the   same  subject, 
with    reference    to   the  works  of  Mr. 
'  Hooker  aud   Bishop  Warburigi),  toge- 
*  ther  ar ith  those  of  Orotius,  De  Marca, 
'  ^nd  oihertf.     By  Josepfi  Holden  PoU, 
'A.M.  vicar  of  SL Martin  in  tbcFieid^, 
and  iirehdeacon  of  London.     Bvo.  9$, 
Pttttfl  diacoarsea,  l^octrtnal  and  Prac- 
-  .lioaly  ad^ptfed  to  a.  iCooalry  Congrega- 
tion.    By  the  Rev.  Charies  i^ardinge, 
A.M.  vicar  of  Tnnbridge.     Y'inrm.  69. 

Tbtfttf  Ms  on  the  Mumc  and  Words  of 
Psaiatody,  aa  at  pneitnt  usced  amring 
.th£  Members  pf  the  Church  of  England. 


By  the  Rer.  R,  Kennedy,  A-liL  JTrai*- 
ter  of  St.  Paul's  Chapel,  Birmrngteai. 
8vo.  4s. 

A  Funeral  Sermon  for  Caroline,  Qaoe 
ofFngland.     ByW.  J.  Fox.     Is, 

A  Sermon  on  the  same  Ocrasioa. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  Evans,  MalinsbuT^  li. 

h  ^rmon^on  the  4^a»t  |>Mk)a. 
By  the  Rev.  Chaifcs«Blrry,  tjiM*ter. 
Is. 

A  Sermon  on  the  same  Oecarioii.  By 
Joseph  Mprison.  Is. 

•  Coneolatio9  to  Farenta  amid  the  loss 
of  children,  in  two  discooraea  preached 
at  Whitby,  on  occasion  of  the  death  of 
three  boys,  who  perished  io  the  roads 
Off  that  town  by  the  upftettrog  of  a  boat. 
By  the  Rev.  Robert  Moffat.  8vo.  Is.  66. 
'  The  great  Period,  or  the  tine  of  ac- 
tual Justification  considered.  By  tb« 
Rev.  T.Young.     12mo.  da. 

The  superior  Advantngea  ^  tb«  pre- 
sent I>eriod.  A  aeroMD  delivered  at  a 
monthly  meeting  of  cbsrcbea.  By 
Henry  Lacey. 

•  The  Consolations  of  Gospef  TVotb, 
displayed  in  various  aiieod«^|f9  ^  ^ 
dying  hours  of  emiuent'Cbrts^ppos.  «r 
J.  G.  Pike.  Vol.  11.  3a.  6d.       * 

Notes  relating  to  the  Maanert  aad 

Cubtoms  of  the  Crim  Tartars.  Written 
during  a  four  years'  resldeiM' timoaje 
that  people.  By  Mary  Hs|il«taa& 
With  colonnnl  plates.  I£fiio«  5^  6d. 

A  History  of  Brazil:  comprising  its 
geography,  commerce,  cofoiiffatioft,  Stc. 
&c.  By  James  Henderaoo^  veetany 
from  S.  America.  With  S7  filates^  sad 
2  maps.  4to.  31.  1 3s.  6d. 
'  Piimoclc^s  County  Hl&tories.  Earh 
County  1s  published  separately,  and  it 
therefore  complete  in  itself  1  ctMtaiaiii^ 
a  compendious  and  accurate  aceotmt  ^ 
its  bi&tory  ai*.d  topography,  iu  attii^ni* 
ties,  uatural  and  artificial  c«Ho«itiei, (<>• 
cal  peculbriiies,  comm«frce»  maoufec- 
tuies,  &.C.  comprising  also  the  bicgrapLj 
of  its  most  tmineul  persons,  aad  uacb 
other  useful  information ;  and  eacb 
couuty  illustrated  by  a  Deal  and  fiViK^ 
truveiiing  m^p*    la*  ^ct^« 
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Art  I.  The  HUtoty  0/ Religious  Liberty^  from  the  first  PropagithM 
of  Christianity  in  Britain,  to  the  Death  of  George  III.*  including 
its  Mtcceasive  State,  beneficial  Influence,  and  powerful  Intemip- 

*  tions.  By  Benjamin  Brook.    2  vols.  dvo.  pp.  xvi,  1098.    Price  11«4«« 

•  London. 

TT  is  no  serious  disparag^ensent  of  a  .f^ood  work^  that  U  baa  a 
'-  bad  title.  That  which  Mr.  Brook  has  chosen  io  the  present 
instance,  amounts  almost  to  a  misnomer.  It  is  not  tlie  history  of 
religious  liberty  with  which  these  volumes  are  occupied,  but  the 
history  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny.  Religious  liberty,  during  the 
g;reater  part  of  the  period  which  they  embrace,  was  a  non^en$  \ 
^nd  its  biography  might  be  summed  up  in  a  few  paragraphs. 
What,'  indeed,  does  the  history  of  the  Church  ever  since  the  age 
of  Cotistantine  exhibit,  but  one  long  bloody  struggle  for  the 
recovery  of  the  Christian's  birth-right,  the  freedom  with  which 
Christ  has  made  him  free  ?  .  Where  have  there  been  ecclesias- 
ijcal  rulers  who  have  not  manifested  their  affinity  to  Antichrist, 
by  usurpiug  a  domination  over  the  conscience  ?  Or  what  is 
AntTchrist,  but  human  power  enthroning  itself  in  the  temple  of 
God  ?  What  Mr.  Brook  terms  ^  the  doctrine  of  religious  liberty,* 
has  been  denounced  alike  by  prelate  and  presbyter,  in  every  age^ 
as  the  worst  of  all  possible  heresies ;  ami  even  no w,  it  is  admitted 
as  a  necessary  consequence  of  our  civil  liberties,  rather  than  as 
a  principle  of  Christianity.  It  is  only  because  eOelesiastical  pow^r 
is  chained  by  the  constitution,  that  religious  liberty  has  in  this 
country  an  existence.  Its  history,  properly  speaking,  goes  do 
further  back  than  the  Act  of  Toleration  ;  for,  even  during  the 
Protectorate,  it  was  far  from  being  established.  The  fipiscopa* 
lians,  though  visited  with  penalties,  not,  in  reality,  for  their 
religious,  but  for  tbehr  political  opinions,  were  still  exposed  to 
persecution  ;*and  all  the  influence  of  Cromwell  was  necessary  to 
prevent  the  Pi^esbyterian  clergy  from  ^  putting  their  fingers  on 
^  their  brethren's  consciences  to  pinch  thein.'  In  the  reigo  of 
you  XVI.  N.S.  «  R 
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mamt  eonfess  that  Smithiield  is  still  to  0iir  ims^nation^  a  wmt 
ll>teresting  spot  than  even  Waterloo. 

Next  in  interest  to  the  suffering's  of  the  Martyrs  in  the  reigns  of 
lle'nry  VIII.  and  Mary,  are  (he  unrelentinfn^  persecations  endared 
by  the  early  Puritans  in  the  sncceefting  reigns.     To  Uietn  we 
are  chiefly  indebted,  not  only  for  our  religious  rights,  hut  for  oar 
dVH<  freedom.     *  To  this  sect,*  Mr.  Hume  conlesses,  *  the  Eng- 
**  Hsh  owe  the  tvhole  freedom  of  their  eonstkotion.*     But,  u 
iiteir  persecutdrs  were  not  Papists,  there  is  a  class  of  writen 
tlho  imagine  themselves  called  upon  to  vindicate  the  immacitiate 
<eharaoter  of  the  Protestant  hierarchy,  by  pouring  conceropt  oa 
tbe characters  and  sutTerings  of  these  admirable  men.    'It is 
^  humiliating,'  insidiously  remarks  a  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Re- 
«Msw, '  what  has  been  suffered  for  no  weightier  s:rouDd  of  dispute 
^*  in  the  beginning,  than  the  surplice  and  the  sign  of  the  cross  iff 
^  iMptlam/     It  is  thus  with  a  dash  of  the  pen,  that  this-  heartless 
Udd  Bippant  writer  would  cancel  the  claims  to  veneratkm,  of  men 
tf  whotn  the  world  was  not  worthy,  and  whose  learning  aod 
'flOQteneas  were  in  many  instances  as  illustrious  as  their  piety. 
Vhe  Papist  would  wish  for  no  better  confederate  than  this  Re- 
viewer.    Among  those  who   made  these  matters  the  subject, 
though  not,  properly  speakingi  the  ground  of  dispute,  occur  the 
namea  of  Latimer  and  Hooper,  Coverdale  and  Rogers,  Taylor 
And  Bradford,  Jewel  and  Philpot,  men  who  were  the  glory  of 
fhe  Reformation.     Were  these  men  or  the  Reviewer,  ihe  best 
judges  of  the  validity  of  their  objections  to  *  the  Popish  apparcir 
The  cause  in  which  the  Puritans  bled,  was  precisely  tbe  sane 
as  that  for  which  the  first  Reformers  laid  down  their  lires ;  they 
M^ere  the  victims  of  the  same  infernal  tyranny  ;  and  if  tkejf  were 
not  martyrs,  neither  were  Cranmer,  and  Ridley,  and  Latimer. 
'  Had  the  Puritans  and  Nonconformists  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
^  have  had  Papists  for  their  oppressors,  it  is  true,  titat  Chose  wbo 
'  "were  hanged,  would  probably  have  been  burned,  and  those  who 
]|jeriabed  in  prison,  would  have  suffered  at  the  stake;  but  their 
Muefl  would  at  least  have  come  down  to  us  with  all  tlielustreof 
^  Maftyra.    Whifgift  and  Parker  would  not  tlien  have  been  deniHl 
the  honour  of  ranking  with  Gardiner  and  Bonner,  in  whose  step^ 
ibey  trod ;  and  Sheldon  and  Ward  would  have  received  their  due 
share  of  infamy.     But,  unhappily,  these  prelates  were  Protes- 
'  tents,  and,  therefore,  the  honour  of  a  party  requires  tbat  hisloiy 
should  be  gagged  or  made  to  perjure  herself.    Tlie  '*  Lives  of 
^  the  Puritans*'  and  tbe  *^  Nonconformist's  Memorial,"  omst  be 
restricted  to  the  Dissenter's  Library.    The  infidel  Hume,  tbe 
oracle  of  that  party  on  most  points,  must,  in  reference  te  this  part 
«(f  "Out  biafory,  be  diemisaed  as  a  suspleious  authority ;  and  CU- 
^  •fofidou,  the  ^eraeciilor,  shaH  be*  admitted  as  the  oiif  iiapafftiti 
Witness  in  his  own  cause.    How  pitiable  is  that  fnrty  bigotrj 
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^nrhich  cuts  off  a  man  firom  alt  intercourse  of  sympathy  with  tkf 
90o4  uRd  great  even  of  former  ages,  who  range  beyond  ibenarroir 
pale  of  his  own  communion^  seeming  to  inflict  a  moral  iooapaoky 
to  afipreciate.  their  lieroio  worih!  It  is  surely  some  drawback 
oo  Abe  privilege  4if  belongiog  (o  any  cburchi  to  be  required  ti 
propilAale  its  jealousy  by  such  a  sacrifice  of  generous  seniiBtenl 
•imI  Gbrifitiaii  feeling. 

It:  might  have  been  thoight,  that  the  old  feud-  between  Ibo 
Uietnleby  and  the  Puritans,  wouM  by  this  time  ba^e  worn  itiieif 
eut,  -{or  want  of  persons  sufficiently  implicated  in  the  origimt 
^arrel^  to  feel  much  concern  in  prosecuting  it     For  what  m^re 
hasiibepnefieitt  Establishmeet  todo  with  the  Church  of  filisabetb^ 
thtfi  with  lliat.of  Philip  and  Mary?     Or  what  have  the  Di<»- 
neoleirs  oC  the  present  day  to  do  with  the  excesses  of  the '  F&nati^ 
in  tbe  days  of  Cromwell  arnd  Hugh  Peters  ?    If  religious  liheeijr 
be  au  evil,  and  ecclesiastical  tyranny  a  good,  or  if  tbeipetif^ 
persons  wiko  deem  them  such,  then,  the  solicitude  manifealied  to 
i>ring  forward  with  every  malignant  aggravation,  the  alleged 
excetises  of  the  republicans,  and  to  cast  a  veil  fiver  the  transao*- 
ticme  of  the  preceding  and  the  subsequent  reigns,  is  rational  and 
easily  to  be.  accounted  for.     But  otherwise,-  lo  undertake,  nt  il4& 
4iaie<Qf  day,  a  vindication  of  the  bloody  tyranny  of  the  Tudors, 
and  the  not  less  arbitrary  and  intolerant  government  of  tlie 
Stuarts,  and  to  become  the  panegyrist  of  Strafford  and  of  Laud, 
would  seem  to  be  a  task  so  perfectly  gratuitous  as  well  as  un- 
gracious, as  to  be  unworthy  of  any  writer  of  talent  or  ohamoliSr. 
Our  readers,  however,  cannot  but  be  aware,  that  the  press  teems 
with  reviews,  magazines,  charges,  sermons,  and  other  writings, 
in  which  the  warfare  against  Puritanism,  ancient  ami  modern,  is 
kept  np  with  all  the  zest  and  spirit  which  animated  tb6  poMa- 
jciBjaB  and  prelates  of  persecuting  times.    The  Bible  Sociely  bfs 
roused  the  slumbering  spirit  of  intolerance.    The  times  when 
tbe  Church   had  its  synods  and  convocations,  is  {lerpetttaHy 
adverted  to  as  the  good  old  days,  the  golden  age  of  its  proafo- 
rity.     Charles  aud  Laud  are  again  placed  at  the  headof '4)ie 
noble  army  of  martyrs,  while  good  king  Wiflinra  io  nnoeneDao- 
niottsly  treated  as  a  welUmeaning  Dutdiman  of  no'greatwiC:Md 
not  much  courage.    The  time  of  the  Common weadtb  and  the 
Proieetorate,  is  represented  by  these  writers  as  the  only  inter- 
rupti.on  of  good  government  and  rational  piety,*— the*  only  peiiod 
at  the  remembrance  of  which  an  Englishman  needs  blorii  fiirbis 
country;  and  on  this  it  is  «ndeavouml  so  to  fix  ihe  attention*,  as 
to  obliterate,  if  possible,  from  reooUection,  all  that  madd  the  great 
rebellion  necessary,  and  the  more  auspioious  revolution  of  1688, 
glorious* 

'Were  attempts  like  these  ehargeablo  only >onia<fcw.  bnmiless 
^d  ^ble  bigots  ol  the  Aion^'tfror  Sjchool,  ^r- on-some  JtytHto 
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:<^|lfne#dfr  forJbUerg  writing  for  peaca  lur  te.pfefenafto^^itfwrs 
,jl^i4ji  be.  nothing  either  omnoua  or  ea^traordiiary  io  l)ie4WMBB- 
ipi^QA^f  But  whan  literary  ineo,  whose  aTooatUNv  ei3q>09oi.  tban 
po  Jk9.  professional  bias,  and  whose  situation  in  life  diseijkaFgss 
fb^iiitfrom  the  necessity  of  becoming  the  mere  hireKaga^rparlfy 
-tfe  seen,  laboriousljc  iran9pQ$itkg  history,  wres^ng  itf  a»  ^ 
jRjoroaoist  does  Scripture,  from  its  genuine  import,  in  qnler  is 
4DfU^  it  serve  to  ri?et  error  and  sanction  oppreasioih-^wlien 
^^cb  weS)  apostates,  perhaps,  from  better  principleSyafeaAnail 
^^qi^loying  their.  book-WMdom  and  their  eloquence  orhigieiHMty, 
in  giving  fresh  currency  to  forgotten  calumnies,  and  in  ve^editiog 
.^tbejoffal  of  obsolete  libellers, — the  matter  becomes  more  seiiotts, 
.Md  it  is  high  tim^  that  works  like  the  present  were  aaultipyed, 
ja  wbiob  facts  .derived  from  approved  historical  reoords,  may 
fMpply.  the  most  effective  answer  to  the  spedal  pleadiogaof  jNurty 
i^vogales. 

We  deem  the  preseat  work  a  seasonable  as  well  as  a  mluable 

.publicatioD.    Though  displaying  less  research,  and  conlainiaga 

smaller  prop<wtv9n  of  original  matter,  than  TAx.  Brook's  Lives  of 

'.tl^  -Puritans,  it. will  probably  be  more  acceptable  to  gencrsl 

jpeadvs  on  account  of  its  bemg  in  the  form  of  coaiiDttoiia  nam* 

tiv^..    The  ^or^  is  confessedly  a  compilation,  a  great  part  of  it 

ib^ng*  given  either  in  the  very  words  of  the  aullioriiiea  fefemd 

^to,  <Qr  with  a  slight  variation  of  their  languscre.    The  liistoraaas 

i^ba  ar^  chiefly  followed,  are,  Stillingfleet,  Collier,  Fuller^  Fai, 

JH^Qpn^t,  Ephard>  Strype,  Burnet,  Warner,  Wdwood,  NesJ,  and 

3a{Hai  but  other  writers  are  occasionally  referped  to.    Very 

pomid^able  labour  must  have  been  bestowed  on  the  coUatM  of 

ttiesQ  authorities,  and  the  arrangement  of  sueb  muUifarions  ma- 

4eijfila ;  ^nd  it  is  labour  turned  to  excellent  accoiint.    Tbe  aMie 

,#if^riQfi.  of  the  documents  and  statements  brought  Uigalher  ia 

atbfl?^  volipies,  is  a  service  rendered  to  the  public. 

The  first  chapter  comprises  the  period  from  the  first  pra- 

,fl^^tk>n  of  Christianity  to  the  death  of  Henry  VII.    Seeti^  I. 

.^loontains  boom  preliminary  remarks  on  '  the  liberal  oonstitutiQi 

.Jijof  ihe  Apostolic  Churches,'  for  Which  he  aoknowledgea  hfan«if 

^maivJy  indiebted  to  the  Author  of  *'  Protestant  Noneonformity ;" 

rjbMiit  there  is  a  rather  awkward  interweaving  of  his  own  pkrM- 

jDlpgy  ^ith  that  of  the  writer  from  whom  he  has  bonroiaed  9 

Taffiely^  .  In  one  paragraph  (p.  7),  Milton's  pithy  vemsiky  that 

}  we  .read  not  that  Christ  ever  exercised  force  hot  onoe^  and  thst 

.■S  yf9»  to  drive  profane  ones  out  of  his  temple,  not  to  force  tbas 

^  Hn^'^-roccura  without  any  referenoe  or  n»ark  of  quotation;  and  t 

.pia|i}ar  freedom  is  taken,  not  with  the  <  yaluab|e  thMghti' 

merelj,  but  with  the  expressions  of  other  writers.    Io  tbe  na^ 

miration  of  facta,  thia  adopikm  of  the  very  language  emptoyed  ky 

«ihe  origjiiial  writer,  ia^  perbaps>  allowable,  aiM|  «  genarai  n- 
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lerence  ma jr  be  «uffieient  to  |iroteot  the  oompiler  from  the  chmrgf 
ef  plftgiBrieoi.  But  in  didactic  writing,  there  seems  to  be  less 
necessity  for  borrowing ;  and  as  few  of  Mr.  Brook's  readers  wilj 
ftttspeet  the  extent  of  his  obligations  to  bis  predecessors,  it 
might  have  been  as  well  to  indicate  by  the  usual  marks  of  quo« 
tation,  the  passages  which  are  not  original.  In  Section  11.,  09 
the  era  of  Constantine,  Mr.  B.  has  done  us  the  honour  of  mailing 
very  free  and  copious  citations  from  some  former  articles,  but  ha^ 
omitted  even  to  name  the  Eclectic  Review  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ps|^e.  Will  be  pardon  our  saying  that  this  is  rather  an  trre* 
hgiuu9  liberty  ? 

We  have  so  recently  bad  occasion  to  take  a  review  of  the 
early  liistoi^y  of  the  British  churches,  that  we  shall  not  detain 
OUT  readers  with  this  portion  of  the  work.  Some  few  errors  aii4 
some  vague  and  hazardous  assertions  occur,  which  are  not  muck 
to  be  wondered  at  in  treating  of  a  period  involved  in  so  great 
obseurity.     For  instance,  that  the  *  Christianity  of  these  agei 

*  was  (Christianity)  in  its  purest  form ;'  that  *  the  exercise  e^ 

*  public  instruction  and  public  worship  were  duly  observed  ^* 
that,  under  the  Diodesian  persecution,  an  incredible  number  of 
imiooent  Christians  were  tormented  and  slain;  are  poipts  on 
^hich  no  doubts,  Mr.  B.  affirms,  can  be  entertained.  He  if 
miAaken  :  they  are  very  doubtful  points.  His  sketch  of  these 
times  is,  indeed,  far  from  satisfactory.  The  account  of 
Wicklif,  though  copious,  is  somewhat  deficient  in  precisbD^ 
The  oharaoter  of  that  greatest  of  tlie  English  Reformers  is  done 
ample  justice  to,  but  some  notice  should  have  been  token  of  bU 
predecessors  and  coadjutors,  in  a  work  professedly  historical. 
This  period  of  our  ecclesiastical  history  is  of  the  highest  interest 
and  deserves  the  most  attentive  study.  In  the  Lollards  may  be 
^cognised  under  another  name,  the  Puritans  of  a  later  day,  ao4 
to  them  is  certainly  due  the  merit  of  having  laid  the  foundations 
of  our  dvH  and  religious  liberties. 

The  false  glory  which  the  fickle  sunshine  of  human  patronage 
and  royal  favour  threw  over  the  nominal  Reformation  in  the  re^gti 
of  Henry  VI II.,  has  served  to  eclipse  the  purer  lustre  of  the 
preteding  efforts  of  reformers  and  martyrs  in  the  reigns  of  the 
Piantageoets.  The  emancipation  of  the  English  Church  from 
^be  supremacy  of  the  Pope  by  the  *  Defender  of  the  Faith,*  i$ 
osuaUy  dwelt  upon  as  a  circumstance  of  the  most  transoendeAt 
importance,  involving  in  it  the  greatest  political  blessings.  An 
Menttve  consideration  of  the  subject  willf  boweveri  lead  us  to 
^>«W  this  event  in  •  light  somewhat  different.  Preoedipg 
i^iarehs  bad,  when  it  suited  their  policy,  shewn  almost  as  li^tj^ 
^M  lor  the  attthority  of  his  Holiness,  as  Henry  VJjU.  did, 
ritheugh  they  had  not  gone  the  length  of  crowning  themselves 
^^  ^  poBtifiMi  tiara.    The  legislative  measures  adopted  m 


Parifament  had  considerably  crippled  the  power  df  tlte^owrt  of 
Rome  rti  (bis  country ;  and  old  Fuller  quaint^  remtfk^yfllMil 
whereas  *  some  former  laws  had  pared  tbe  P6pe*s  nails  to  Mm 
'  quick,  the  statute  of  JPremumrey  in  efibct,  cut  off  his  fiil^srs»* 
The  removal  of  prehites  from  the  principal  civil  offices^'  at  the 
petitfon  of  (he 'PurKuir.ent,  in  tlie  reign  of  Bdward  III.,  the 
Wfthdf'awnient  of  the  tribute  to  the  Pope,  which  had  been  paid 
«ver  srnce  the  reign  of  John,  and  the  disregard  of  #be  Papal  bulls 
ahewn^by  the  same  monarch,  were  bold  and  dcoisiTd  otei* 
towards  emancipating  the  nation  from  the  yoke  of  <  the  tnaaof 
'  sin.*  Had  Edward  III.  lived  some  years  longery  ovihmd  bb 
n^ghanimous  example  been  followed  up  by  his  royal  groAdnm, 
lind  the  counsels  of  John  o(  Gaunt  prevailed  over  piimtoraft,'?!! 
is  highly  probable  (hat  little  would  have  been  left  for  Henry  and 
OannVer  to  accomplish  in  (his  respect.  ' 

It  \^1  not  for  a  moment  be  contended,  (hat  Henry  fanu^ony 
other  than  the  basest  and  most  selfish  moiivet  for  abjuring  the 
Pope's- supremacy.  The  only  question  is,  what  did  the  nation 
gain  by  this  transfer  of  spiritual  prerogative  to  the  orowii  ?  It 
aeenis  'to  us,  (hat  the  Act  uf  Supremacy  was,  at  least  io  ks  ioi- 
mediate  cohsequences,  fatal  alike  to  liberty  and  to  religioo.  This 
en6rmous  extension  of  the  royal  prerogative,  aithou^  it  seemed 
to  taker  nothing  from  the  privileges  of  the  people,  did,  in  effect, 
deprive  them  of  the  power  of  offering  any  further  reaiataoce  to 
the  encroachments  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny.  So  loog  as  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  was  the  acknowledged  Head  of  the  Church, 
the  spirit  of  liberty  might  be  allowed  occasionally  to  qitoiieat 
itself  against  the  usurpations  of  the  clergy,  while  the  moaaroh 
sometimes  found  it  to  his  advantage  to  cherish  this  spirit,  and  to 
call  in  the  aid  of  his  Parliament  to  support  him  against  thePape. 
Some  importapt  concessions  to  popular  freedom  had  been  made 
iNrith  aview  to  lessen  the  influence  or  to  restrain  theeocroaehmenls 
of  the  Romish  clergy,  who  formed  a  powerful  aristocracy  havis^ 
iBterests  not  always  in  perfect  accordance  with  those  of  the 
Crown.  But  now  that  the  Church  and  the  State  were  thus  idea- 
tffied,  to  resist  the  Pope,  was*  to  rebel  against  the  So'veieign. 
The  victim  of  ecclesiastical  oppression  had  no  longer  ao  ap|wal 
from  the  priest  to  the  temporal  power,  for  be  was  sow  bwMd, 
or  hanged,  or  mulcted,  by  virtue  of  the  royal  prerogmtive.  The 
clergy,  deprived  of  that  foreign  influenoe  wbidh  had  eoiUed 
them  at  times  to  over- awe  the  monarch,  or,  at  least,  to^iapiite 
bis  prerogatives,  sank  into  creatures  and  agents  of  hia>  royal 
pleasure  as  the- supreme  fountain  of  spiritual  power*  Sede* 
aiastiehl  censures  fuhniiialed  against  the  orownedboad,  now  fell 
harmless,  or  rather,  became  the  heigbt  of  tnapiety,'.8iiiae.tbey 
v^ere  pointed  at  the  'Head  of  the  Ohurob*  The  iodepeodeMe  of 
^e  tlergy  was^  in  a  word,  annibilat>h    'Chey  vfti^e  t|eiieefaiti| 


ihetprnkftted -for  t»kincr.  a  public  step,  until  they  should  receiff 
^tt^eff'.liwd  authority ,  end  instruclious,  from  their  newly,  coostiv 
tvted  and  ^elf-cpn^iuiled  Head— *an  adulterer,  a  murderer,  und 
tvbst  by  many  was  deemed  still  worse,  a  layman. 

or  the  importance  which  Henry  himself  attached  to  this  yast 
eacteniioti  of  his  prero^^ative,  we  may  judge  from  the  pecu]|iar  and 
exlffeaie  jealousy  with  which  he  viewed  any  thing  that  seemed 
to  tceoeh  upon  his  absolute  dominion  in  matters  ecclosii^ticfU* 
it  mndeved  him  afisolutey  indeed,  to  a  degree  which  no  preoeding 
Monnrbof  Bnsiond  had  ever  been;  more  absolute  than  any 
«<Ait0m|Mirary  monarch  in  Christendom.  By  virtue  of  this  fatal 
supfoMany  over  the  consciences  of  her  subjeots,  bis  daughter 
Mtfiry  Testored.  the  old  popish  observances,  and  rekindled '  the 
flames  of  martyrdom  ;  not  scrupling  to  avail  herself  of  an  autho- 
rity nbhorrent  from  her  principles  as  a  Papist,  in  order  to  re-est^ 
blieh  tbe  religion  of  Rome.  The  use  which  she  made  of  this 
fuooatrous  prerogative,  must  not  be  forgotten,  in  estimating  llie 
kteaaiDgs  which  resulted  from  the  Act  of  Supremacy.  *  The 
*  reader  will  here  pause  for  a  moment,'  says  Mr.  Brook,  in  Qpm- 
fBonfhig  on  tho  firat  acts  of  Queen  Mary,  .*  to  observe  the  iUe-* 
^  galttj  as  well  as  the  inconsistency  of  these  measuKes.' 

*  There  was  nothing  which  the  Queen  so  much  desired  as  thereslo- 
ration  of  the  ecclesiastical  authority  and  jurisdiction  to  the  highest 
pomt  ta which  it  had  ever  arrived:  yet,  she  counteracted  this  au- 
thoffsty  asd  jurisdiction  by  as  flagrant  an  exertion  of  her  supremacy 
in  she  Church,  as  her. father  or  brother  ever  exercised,  who  avowed 
tilts  supremacy.  Thus,  contrary  to  all  precedents,  and  to  all  eccle- 
siastical privileges,  she,  of  her  own  sovereign  will  and  pleasure,  em- 
powj^ired  a  committee  of  priests,  without  a  single,  bishop  or  temporal 
judge,  among  them,  to  try  and  determine  a  cause  or  the  highest 
nature ;  to  examine  the  faith  of  three  biahops,  to  convict  them  of 
2ieresy,  to  cast  them  out  of  the  church,  and  to  commit  them  into  the 
hands  of  temporal  men  to  be  punished.  As  king  Henry  and' his  son 
Edward  reformed  by  their  supremacy  some  enormities  in  the  «fauroh, 
against  the  majority  of  the  people,  so  queen  Mary,  b^  the  same  power, 
turt^ed  things  into  the  old  channel :  whatever  this  pdwer  eoabksd 
tbett  to  do,  it  enabled  her  to  undo.  By  her  ro^al  pcoclamationsispd 
ofders  in  coondl,  she  destroyed  the  refbrmauon;  4nd»  iHviogiat 
Icaglb  procured  the  consent  of  parliament,  she  restored  tbe  whol^ 
body ,aiid  aaul  4)f  popery.'    Vol.  I.  p.  238. 

Bot^wfaen  Ibis  power  fell  into  tbe  hands  of  her  sister  £U- 
Mbc^y'theabswrd  consequences  of  having  a  female  a^  tbe  ky 
Head  of  the  Church,,  were  rendered  atill  more  glaringly  manifest. 
A  lehnale  Pope  of  BLeme  would  have  been  considered  m  a  mon« 
ntfotts  bHVlesque  upon  the  pontifical  oharacter, — a  scandal  tp  the 
Ghareb,'  and  a.  never  failing  subject  of  sarcasm  to  the  Protestsnt. 
Bat  v^bsit  ebe  was  tfao' Virgio^qoeen  ibao  a  female.  Fopci  of 
Bli|[hwif)  a  lady  Pontiff  ?  ^AihI  in  whht  other  lighiioouh}  fcr^o 


'  eiMftrehe^  VievI  ibis  sabordinftlioa  of  the  eptsooptey  to  the 
;  of  a  female  despot,  tban  as  a  religious  farce,  aliliough  to  her  0«ii 
sirijeets  the  cousequenoea  were  most  tragtoai  i 

*  The  ecclesiastical  supremacy/  remarks  Mr.  Brook»   ^  fe>n>^ 
'  a  leading  character  in  the  reign  of  qaeen  Elizabeth.    Upon  the  re- 

Jection  of  the  papal  domination,  and  the  final  settlement  of  the  legn- 
ative  reformation,  her  majesty's  supremacy  was  permanently  esta- 
blished ;  and  no  historical  fact  can  ke  more  bbvioos,  than  tbat  this 
Sopremacy  bad  a  considerable  share  of  influence  on  the  great  natkiiial 
transactions  of  this  ioo^  reign,  especially  on  those  relating  to  rdigton* 
Tbe  act  of  uniformity  invested  the  queen  with  power  of  a  veijr  esiia- 
ovdinary  nature;  and  she  failed  not  to  appreciate  and  e^eroiae  tins 
power  in  governing  the  religion  of  her  subjects* 

<  This,  however,  was  only  a  small  portion  of  that  vast  power  and 
Wlthori^  with  which  her  majesty  was  entrusted.  Extraordinary  as  it 
may  seem,  her  pliant  parliament  unwisely  invested  her  with  precisely 
.the  same  authority  in  the  church  as  the  pope  had  formerly  eofoyeoy 
which  her  majesty  most  explicitly  claimed  and  exercised  in  the 
gdvernment  of  religion.  Dr.  Bum,  in  allusion  to  this,  observes,  that 
the  princes  of  this  realm,  intoxicated  with  that  excess  of  power  which 
*  the  pope  had  assumed,  would  needs  understand  that  the  same'was  not 
extinguished,  but  only  transferred  from  the  popes  to  thenoseiyea:  and 
they  carried  similar  notions  into  the  civil  administratipn.  ^ThiB," 
he  adds,  **  excited  disorders  and  convulsions  in  the  State^  and  in  t2ie 
end  overturned  the  government/"    Vol.  I.  p.  293. 

"  The  English  Reformation  must,  then,  beadmhted  to  ba^fabad 
Knn>st  balefoi  Influ^i^nce  upon  ciyil  liberty.  And  wbat  were  its 
consequences  as  respects  religion  i  Originating  in  the  dietatea 
'  bf  brutal  passion  and  ambition,  begun,  carried  on,  and  peifeeted 
jby  violence,  every  step  of  its  progress  marked  by  blood,  it  bears 
lipou  it  none  of  the  characters  of  a  religious  transaction ;  and  it 
left  the  nation  nearly  in  the  state  in  which  it  found  it,  immersed 
in  the  darkest  ignorance,  and  under  the  bondage  of  the  Protea* 
tdot  Antichrist. 

\  Let  tts  for  a  few  moments  reflect  on  what  would  haye  been 
ihe^  probable  result,  had  king  Henry  contented  bimaeUf  with 
Quietly  withdrawing  his  allegiance  to  the  Bishop  of  Roia^  aa 
Itin^  Edward  HI.  had  done  his  tribute,  disoiaitning. for  hinielf 
iiitid  Ills  h^frs  thfe  PApAi  iurisdiclion,  and  letting  the  Church  hi 
tbhi  country  fake  care  of  itself.  In  tlie  first  place,  it  is  pretty 
certain,  that  llie  progress  of  real  reforniation  in  thia  coontry,  that 
Is  to- say,  the  einancipation  of  Christianity  from  the  Remiah  oar- 
sttptidns,  would  have  beeti,  if  more  gradual,  yet,  more  entire  aid 
efieotual,  and  that  it  would  eventually  baye  been  carried  mhoh 
farther.  It  is  irapoeaibley  om  reading  t  hh  declared  opioioiift  af  the 
libllatda,  4)at  tw  be  atruck  with  5ie  fact,  that  thmr*  yihm  of 
Ml^itHi^  wera  iiMT  mot^  liberal,  far  mcreaoriptiiral  than  tboia  aC 
Oimme^  Mid  some  of  his  fellow  labcurecav    The  naticB  mfpmn 
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<^  btre  retn>vr»ded  sinctt  the  ckys  of  WickKf ;  Md  tbim  tmovg 
^he  JS/eformera  themselves  who  came  the  nearest  to  bim  in  seo- 
timenty  seem  to  have  laboured  under  a  considerable  degree  of 

fiopUh  pri*judice,  and  to  have  bad  far  less  clear  and  consistent 
deas  pf  Christianity.  'Latimer  was,  perhaps,  the  most  trnly 
apostolic  in  Lis  sentiments  and  character.  But  how  far  short 
even  the  reformation  of  Edward  VI.  came  of  the  wishes  and 
iiil«tntioii8  of  tlie  venerable  men  whom  the  Church  of  England 
afieoU  u>  regard  as  the  brightest  ornaments  of  her  episcopacy,  is 
^obmr  from  extant  documents.  What  put  a  stop  to  further  im* 
proTements  at  that  period,  was  the  death  of  the  admirable  yo«0g 
•  dioiiftrch,  and  the  accession  of  his  sanguinary  sister.  Thb  w«8 
the  immediate  cause.  But  what  rendered  it  impoasible  Ibr  the 
"^rk  of  reformation  to  go  forward  except  at  the  bidding  of  the 
monarchy  was  the  Act  of  Supremacy,  by  which  the  keyd  of  St. 
Peter  were  placed  among  the  regalia,  and  the  faith  of  the  natidQ 
vas  left  at  the  entire  disposal  of  the  reigning  despot.  Henry 
VIII.  and  Elizabeth  both  interposed  their  sovereign  prerogative^ 
not  merely  to  prohibit  further  innovation,  but  to  mi^e  the  Churdi 
Fatraee  iia  steps  towards  popery.  The  latter,  as  Mr*  Brook 
femarkay '  cotnmenced  her  reformation  by  forbidding  her  subjects 

*  to  be  reformed  ttooner^  and  closed  it  by  prohibiting  them  iroia 

*  reforiiiing  further^  than  she  thought  proper.'  A  woman's 
private  opinion  on  points  of  doctrine,  and  her  taste  in  rites  and 
oeremonies,  were,  to  a  whole  nation,  the  standard  of  faith  and 
the  mle  of  religious  obedience.  And  this  was  called  Pre- 
feticmliaiit  / 

■  Bnl,  secondly,  had  it  not  been  for  this  fatal  usurpationi  eocla- 
ttMiatieal  power  would  never  have  attained  the  height  which  it 
did  in  this  country  under  a  Protestant  hierarchy.  When 
England,  or  rather  its  monarch,  revolted  from  the  Pope,  it 
Memed  at  the  time  that  one  of  the  heads  of  the  Apocalyptic 
Beast  was  "  wounded  to  death  ;*'  but  '^  the  deadly  wound  was 
*'  soon  healed'^  when  the  Papstl  supremacy  was  revived  under 
Mother  form ;  and  "  all  the  world  wondered  after  tbe  beasts.*' 
Prior  to  this,  before  the  novelty  of  a  royal  Head  of  the  Church 
^ss  contemplated,  the  Reformers  were  disposed  to  regard  cbe 
Alliance  of  the  spiritual  functions  with  temporal  power  ae  tJie 
^ety  badge  of  Antichrist.  In  the  Book  of  Conckisipna  intro- 
duced inio  Parliament  in  the  reign  of  Richard  H.,  the  sentimenls 
which  were  then  held  by  the  followers  of  Wicklif  on  this  point, 
*  And  which  had  spread  very  extensively  through  all  ranks  of  the 
lotion,  are  tlius  unequivocally  expressed. 

*  <*  Our  usotd  priesthood,  which  took  iu  original  at  Rome,,  and  ^ 
*A>Med  to  be  a  power  higher  than  the  angok,  is  not  that  pijasthood 
]^  Chnit  oidainod  to  his  dwciples.  The  JRomish  priesthood  tf 
^^  .^r  Qigpu,  pontifical  ri|^  npd  oapsnionios»  M  benodictioi)S»  cjf 
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no  force  or  efiect,  havios  no  cround  io  Scripture;  and  forasmoch  as 
the  bishops'  Ordinal  and  the  Nevr  Testament  do  nothing  at  all  agree: 
neither  do  we  see  that  the  Holy  Ghosl  doth  give  any  good  gift  by  any 
such  signs  or  cererooniesy  because  that  he,  with  all  noble  and  good 
gifts,  qannot  consist  and  be  in  any  person  of  deadly  sin.  It^  ia> 
therefore,  lamentable  and  dolorous  mockery  to  wise  men,  to  ste  the 
bishops  mock  and  play  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  gi^itg  their  orAen : 
their  character  is  the  mark  of  antichrist,  brought  Into  holy  diurcb,  to 
cloak  and  cover  their  idleness.  That  a  king  and  a  bishop  bMh  ia  ooa 
person,  a  prelate  and  a  justice  in  temporal  cauaesv  a  curaU  anil  an 
officer  in-  worldly  office,  puts  every  kingdom  out  of  gooA  9rder« 
Therefore  we,  the  procurators  of  God  in  this  case,  do  sue  unt9  tbe 
parlfement,.  that  it  may  be  enacted,  that  all  such  as  be  of  the  cjergyj 
aa  we|^  of  the  highest  degree  as  the  lowest,  should  be  fully  excused, 
imd  ocqupy  themselves  with  their  own  cure  and  charge,  and  not  with 
others.''  In  conclusion  they  add :  "  Wherefore  we  earnestly  desire 
and  beseech  God  for  his  goodness  sake,  that  he  will  wholly  reform 
our  churc^,  now  altogether  out  of  frame,  unto  the  perfection  <yf  her 
jprst  beginning  and  original V  *     Vol.  I.  p.  99. 

Scarcely  less  hold  are  the  declarations  of  the  Reformers  of 
thereig^n  of  Henry  V1II«,  as  coniaiued  in  the  Bishop^s  Book, 

<  '*  It  is  out  of  all  doubt,    that  there  is   no  mention  made  in 

Scripture  or  in  the  writings  of  any  anthentic  doctor  of  the  churob 

within  the  time  of  the  apostles,  that  Christ  did  ever  make  or  iMcitute 

any  distinction  or  difference  in  the  pre-eminence  of  power,  order,  or 

Jtirisdiction  among  the  apostles  themselvest  or  among  bishops  tbemv 

selves;    but  that  they  were  aU  equal  in  power^  otcd^r^  OMdkoritjf^ 

and  jurisdiction.    That  there  is  now,   and  since  the  time  of  the 

afostiesi  any  such  diversity  or  difference  among  the  bishops,  it  was 

devised  by  the  ancient  fatners,  for  the  conservation  of  good  order 

aud  unity  of  the  catholic  church ;  and  by  the  consent  and  authority,  or 

.at  least  by  the  permisi^ion  and  sufferance  of  princes  and  civil  powers. 

:     *  *^  We  think  it  convenient,  that  all  bishops  and  preachers  sliall 

;nstruct  and  teach  the  people  committed  to  their  spiritual  charge ; 

that  Christ  did  by  express  words  prohibit  his  apostles  and  all  their 

successors,  under  pretence  of  authority  given  them  by  Christ,  from 

taking  upon  them  the  authority  of  the  sword :  that  is  to  say,  die  an- 

thoHty  of  kings,  or  any  civil  power  in  this  world.    For  the  kiogdoygn 

of  Christ  in  his  church  is  a  spiritual,  and  not  a  carnal  kingdom  of  the 

world.    The  very  kingdom  that  Christ  bv  himself,  or  by  his  ppostles 

and  disciples  sought  here  in  this  world;  was  to  bring  all  nations 

^  from  the  carnal  kingdom  of  the  prince  of  darkness,  to  the  light  of  his 

^  spiritual  kingdom ;   and  so  himself  to  reign  in   the  hearts  of  the 

people,  by  grace,  faith,  hope,  and  charity.    Therefore  Christ  did 

never  seek  nor  exercise  any  worldly  dominion  in  this  world  ;  but  ra- 

/  ther  refusing  and  fleeing  from  it,  did  leave  the  said  worldly  gevera- 

^  ment  of  kingdoms,  realms,  and  nations  to  princes  and  potentates, 

and  commanded  also  his  apostles  and  disciples  to  do  the  same.  •  Wbatr 

soever  priest  or  bishop  will  arrogate  or  presume  to  take  op«li  Jbim 

/«oy  sQch  authority^  and  will  pretend  tbeattthority  ef  tbe  Gospel  fo 
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hb  defence,  be  crowneth  Christ '  again '  with  a  crown  of  thorng,  and 
traduceth  and  bringeth  him  forth,  with  his  purple  robe,  to  be  mocked 
aiid  scorned  by  the  world/'  '    Vol.  I.  pp.  1S5»  6. 

The  Bishop's  Book  was  subscribed  by  the  two  archbishops, 
nineteen  bishopn,  and  a  great  number  of  other  dignitaries.    AU 
tliottgh  the  above  {Missage  n)ay  be  consideted  as  a  protestation 
aguinst  the  assumption  of  civil  power  by  the  clergy,  rather 
than  Ml  explicit  dbavowal  of  such  power  as  illegitimate  and  anti- 
cliristian  even  when  derived  from  the  Crown,  yet,  no  one,  we 
think,  can  ima^ne  that  such  a  union  of  king  and  bishop  as  was 
afterwards  established,  was  then  in  their  contemplation.     Suoli 
langua|]^  as  this  would  not  have  been  held  by  Queen   Eliza- 
beth's bishops,  nor  would  it  have  comported  with  the  spirit  of 
the   ecclesiastical    proceedings    in   her    rei^n.     And   whatever 
might    have   been    the   views    of   the   Reformers    thiemselves 
with  respect  to  ecclesiastical  power,  they  could  never  have  put 
in  force  their  claims  to  domination  over  the  conscience,  had  they 
not  been  supported  by  the  monarch  in  his  new  character  of  De- 
fender of  the  Faiih.    The  intolerance  of  both  Papist  and  Pro- 
testant tnigbt  have  spent  itself  in  logical  contests  and  mutual 
anathemas,  had  not  the  Slate  interfered,  and  put  unhallowed 
weapoos  into  the  hands  of  the  hostile  parties.    Then,  the  bi- 
stiops,  elated  with  supreme  power,  laying  aside  the  sword  of  the 
Spirit  for  that  of  Mahommed,  thought  only  of  converting  the 
nation  by  act  of  parliament,  forgetting,  as  the  trustees  at  once 
of  legislative  and  executive  power,  their  character  as  the  minis- 
ters of  Christ.     The  Papists  were  persecuted  on  precisely  the 
same  grounds  as  the  Protestants  in  Queen  Mary^s  reign.     But 
the  act9  of  Gardiner  and  Bouner  were  in  unison  with  the  maxims 
of  the  Romish  Church,  and  with  the  claims  of  the  Head  of  that 
Church  to  worldly  dominion.  The  nation,  which  had  long  groaned 
under  the  oppression  of  the  Romish  clergy,  though  far  from  being 
generally  averse  to  Popery  itself,  saw  in  the  Reformation  ap  inno- 
i^ation  in  religion,  but  no  extension  of  liberty :  it  was  equally 
oppo8e<l  to  their  prejudices  and  their  rights.    Heooe,  the  Refor- 
mation in  King  Edward*s  reign,  appears  never  to  have  taken  deep 
root  among  the  people.     For  what  difference  could  it  make  to 
them,  whether  the  Pope  or  the  King  was  the  Head  of  that  Church 
which  they  knew  only  in  the  character  of  an  oppressor  i    The 
Act  of  Supremacy,  which  made  religion  a  branch  of  the  royal 
prerogative,  necessarily  rendered  the  Church  intolerant,   and 
armed  that  intolerance  with  power.     The    High   Commission 
Court,  and  all  the  ecclesiastical  tyranny  of  the  succeeding  reigns, 
are  chargeable  oo  this  fatal  error  in  laying  the  foundations  of 
^le  Reformed  Church. 
':  Thirdly,  had  the  Reformation  hfien  left  to  be  effected  ,liy  the 
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pf^tcMnjg^of  tbe  R«fiinBer9  and  the  extension  of  r^iglous  lititttj, 
etpcciaHj  ia  respect  of  printing  and  reading  the  EngU^li  ^fjrio- 
turcs,  wbrle  the  internal  reform  and  s^oTernment  of  the  Gliui^ 
were  left  to  the  bishops,  without  suffering  them  to  make  mein  inlber 
*  fry  a  faggot  or  hop  headless  for  nonconforhitty/ — we  can,  fb**  dtfr 
oivn  partS)  entertain  no  doubt  that  pure  and  undefiled  i^t^n 
would  have  spread  more  rapidly,  and  that  BngTittid  would' 'hafe 
become,  in  a  far  higher  sense  of  the  word,  Protestnnt ;— thilt%^r' 
Cburqh  would  have  had  to  boast  of  more  saints  and  -TCWef 
martyrs. 

All  that  the  Reformers  stood  in  need  of  was,  profec^til 
All  that  the  interests  of  religion  demanded  of  the  Civil  Ruler, 
was,  that  the  obstacles  to  its  progress  should  be  removed  by  a 
repeal  of  the  bloody  statutes  of  the  prccediug  reigns,  ana  a 
peffliission  to  embrace  and  to  propagate  the  Reformed  faith  w&h 
impunity.  Nothing  could  have  stopped  the  diffbsidn  of  scrip- 
taral  light  and  the  triumph  of  Christianity  at  this  penod,  'but 
the  enslavement  and  secularization  of  the  Church  by  royal  pa- 
tronage. But  for  this,  the  disputes  about  vestments  and  cerci- 
monies  would  soon  have  subsided  :  the  Papists  would  have  bad 
too  roitch  on  their  hands  to  wrangle  about  square  caps,  and 
the  Reformers  would  have  been  better  occupied.  Finally,* 
had  this  opportunity  been  taken  to  affix  constitutional  limits  to 
ecclesiastical  power,  instead  of  annexing  the  popedom  of  the 
empire  to  the  Crown,  all  the  blood  that  was  subsequeoCly 
shed  in  the  struggle  to  maintain  unimpaired  this  precious  bnmcb 
of  the  prerogative,  might  have  been  spared.  James  would  bav» 
bad  no  inducement  to  abjure  Presbyteriaoism,  and  Charles 
vrould  not  have  lost  either  his  head  or  bis  crown. 

Yfe  have  dwelt  so  long  on  this  interesting  era  in  our  bblorj, 
that  we  must  be  brief  in  our  notice  of  the  remaining  contents  of 
these  volumes.  But  a  correct  view  of  the  ecclesiastical  transac- 
tions of  the  reigns  of  Henry  YIII.  and  Elizabeth,  is  necessary  la 
order' to  appreciate  the  merits  of  the  ensuing,  contest  between  ihe 
ki^g  and  the  parliament.  James  did  not  carry  his  notions  of 
prerogative  higher  than  did  Elizabeth ;  but  they  became  him  le» 
as  II  Kirkrbred  Scotchman,  and  there  was  nothing  in  his  cha* 
racter  to  support  his  absurd  pretensions.  If  be  did  noi  oarry 
matters  with  quite  so  high  a  hand  as  the  Virgin  Defender  of  ike 
Faith,  he  talked  more  about  his  prerogative  than  she  did,  uad 
made  that  ridiculous  by  bis  pedantry,  which  his  predecessorkid 
made  terrible  by  her  despotism.  Personal  vanity  n^as  tlie  tliltei^ 
pasaion  of  the  British  Solomon,  and  by  flattering  this  weaKAeto, 
llie  bishops,  who  did  not  scruple  to  employ  tfae  langtia^  of 
blasphemous  adulation,  easily  contrived  to  get  the  power Jjatb 
their  own  hands.  James  had,  at  one  time,  termed  the  Bt^]^ 
<  ah  €vfl  said  masd  In  English,*  and  had  said,  thai  ibe  ooder  ot 
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btsbp];i» '  ao^^teil  vilely  of  Popish  pride ;  that  they  were  a  pmr 
'  cjpdjbranch  of  the  Pgpe,  bone  of  bi^  boae,  aad  flesh  of  bU 
'  desb.'  But  be  told  bis  firat  parlianoent,  that  be  acKn<^wled||ped  * 
'  the  Roman  Church  to  be  our  Mother  Churehi  although  dutjSled 
'  with  some  infirmities  and  novelties  :'  and  that  he  would  he,  for 
his  party  '  content  to  meet  the  Catholics  in  the  roid^^WBy,  #'j  that 

*  all  novelties  might  be  renounci'd  on  either  side**    '1V>  the 
parliament  of  Scotland,  he  held  the  most  galling  and  despotin 
language,  laying  claim  to  ^  a  power  innate — n  special  prerogar*  ' 
'  tive  which  we  that  are  Christian  kings  have,  to  order  and  . 

*  dispose  of  external  things  in  the  policy  of  the  Chuioh/  a^ 

*  we  by  advice  of  our  bishops  shall  find  most  fitting/    As  a « 
counterpart  to  this  Divine  right  of  kings,  was  now  brought  up 
the  Divine  right  of  Episcopacy  ;  the  king  and  his  bishops  vyine  , 
with  each  other,  and  abetting  each  other,  in  their  absurd  aira 
profane  pretensions.    James  touched  upon  the  climax  of  vain-* 
glorious  presumption,  when  he  asserted  in  a  long  speeoh  made 
in  the  8tar*chamber,  that  *  that  which  concerns  the  mystery  of 

'  the  king's  power,  is  not  lawful  to  be  disputed ;  for  that  is  to 
'  \vade  into  the  weakness  of  princes,  and  to  take  away  the  rniffr 

*  iical  reverence  that  belongs  to  those  who  sit  in  the  throne  of  ? 

*  God,*    In  the  mean  time^ 

*  As  the  king  was  sunk  in  voluptuous  indolence,  his  court  became 
an  open  scene  of  riet  and  profaneness.  Those  who  made  any  preten* 
siou  to  personal  religion  and  conscientious  practice,  were  branded 
vith  the  name  of  puritans ;  and  as  these  continued  to  grow  oot  of 
^oar,  papists  and  open  profligates  were  publicly  caressed.  Hi^ 
mi^^  returning  from  his  tour  to  Scotland,  was  grieved  to  see  his 
English  subjects  so  much  addicted  to  the  puritanic  sin  of  keeping  the 
SamMUh  too  strictly ;  therefore,  to  encourage  and  promote  through 
the  kingdom  the  religion  of  the  court,  his  majesty  published  the  •: 


wbicktli^.  . 

imratity  of  the  Sabbath  was  asserted.  In  this  affiur,  his  miyesty's  coq^    ^ 
scietioe  was  under  the  dirtiction  of  his  prelates,  by  whose  sf^  aiid\  ^ 
CbtWan  advice  the  measure  was  adoptea.    This  royal  declaratioafor    ' 
Soodby  sports  was  drawn  up  by  bis  bop  Morton,  and  recomnuslods  '  *^ 
dandsf  ,  asckery^  leaping,  vaulting,  may-gandes,  whitsun  ales,  morril    ^ 
^nesSi.settiof  19  of  mayrpoles,  and  *'  other  fi|>ort8  therewith  t^sed^^ 
•^1  miawten  were  oommanded  to  sanction  this  stimulus  to  licentU    ' 
oiufieis,  by  reading  it  in  their  public  congregations;  and  those' who 
'efiiaed  to  comply  with. the  profane  mandate,  were  prosecuted  in  the 
l^^h  conifiiiision.  suspended,  and  imprisoned*    This  impolitic  enooo^  > 
ngj^ment  of  profaneness  gave  great  offence  to  manypiooa  and  oonsci-  ■ 
entiooa  persons,  and  was  one  occasion  of  the  dreadful  calamiti^  in  ite  t    - 
ibliowliig  reign.    It  was  intended,  says  bishop  Kennet,'8S  atrepip    ' 
^^^  nen  iSf  tendisr  <umsciend^,  whom  ibey  could  oat  ofhonrlse^- 
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eteimre ;  and  as  a  means  of  promoting  the  eaae«  iraahh*  tfiiK  nH%attT. 
Mnce  of  the  bishops :  but  tt  made  the  very  stones  in  the  waie^dttfr' 
palaoes  cry  aloud  against  them.'    VoK  I.  p.  401. 

Such  was  the  character  of  James  I.,  the  *  most  leanied  sod 
'  religious  prince/  according  to  Archbishop  Laud,  *  that  Eo^- 
/  land  ever  knew.*  He  was,  says  Mosheim,  *  the,  bitterest 
'  enemy  to  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Puritans,  to  wbich 
/  he  bad  been  waruily  attached  ;  the  most  iuHcxible  and  ardent 
^,  natron  of  the  Armiuiaos,  in  whose  ruin  and  condemnation  he 
^  bad  been  singularly  instrumental ;  and  the  most  zealous^  defeur 
'  der  of  episcopal  governipent,  against  which  be  had  more  tbaa 
/  once  declared  Ihs  sentiments  in  the  strongest  language/  . 

James,  it  has  been  with  some  truth  remarked,  '  eutailed  upon 
'  his  son  alt  the  miseries  that  befel  him.*  The  notions  which  the 
father  bud  taken  up  late  in  life  from  policy  and  king-craft,  were, 
in  Charles,  the  principles  of  his  education  -,  and  when  Dr.  Man- 
waring  told  him  in  the  sermon  which  obtained  for  the  reverend 
culprit  a  bishopric,  that  *  his  royal  word  and  command  in  im- 

*  posing  loans  and  taxes  without  consent  of  parliament,  dolh 
•'  oblige  the  subjecl^s  conscience  upon  pain  of  eternal  damnation/ 

it  is  possible  that  he  believed  it.  And  when  he  auspended 
Archbishop  Abbot,  for  refusing  to  licence  the  scandalous  sennon 
of  Dr.  Sibthorp,  and  when  he  republished  his  *  blessed  fatber^s 

*  declaration  for  sports  on  the  Lord^s  day,  out  of  the  like  pioui 
^  care  for  the  service  of  God,'  setting  a  like  godly  example  by 
^fltftg  balld,  masquerades,  and  plays  on  the  Lord's  day  evening, 
no'question  that  he  acted  upon  principle.  He  believed  ihie  to  IM 
the  nest  way  of  upholding  Church  and  State.  He  had  the  word 
of  Bishop  Laud  for  it,  and  his  blessed  father's  example.     And 

in  his  acts  of  tergiversation  and  tyranny  were  but  exercises  of  hb 
>;vi^e  prerogative  as  Head  of  that  Church  which  claims  him  as 
h^r  royal  martyr.     It  must  be  so,  for  a  writer  of  some  eminence 
ipflbe  present  day  assures  us,  that  his  assenting  to  the  death  of 
iiia^faittifiil  Strafford^  was  the  only  crime  with  which  Charles  L  , 
vI'M'otMirgeahle.    All  the  rest  were  merely  errors  in  judgment  j 
And  Laud,  though  a  little  too  furioua  in  his  zeal,  was  a  very  | 
•wi^H -meaning  old  gentleman.    Uia  ingratitude,  hiaaaabkiaa,  aid  | 
bi9  cbld-blooded  cruelty,  were  but  human  infirinttiea.    Not  ^ 
bitterest  enemies  have  dared  charge  him  with  being  a  P^rkaa* 

And  now,  after  this  long  halcyon  reign  of  righteotnoeM  and 
peace,  during  which  the  bishops  declared  that  *  religion  floiirtaheil 
^  140  where  but  in  England,'  we  approach  that  awful  period  of, 
beneay,  schism,  and  rebellion,  when,  the  Divine  right  of  kin;i 
and  Uahop9  to  govern  without  Parliaments,  and  to  cut  olT 
peo^e'^s  isars  and  noses  at  their  pleasure,  being  impiously  calKi 
iil^4|lieeii6«^  the  high  commission  court  and  the  star-*ckamUf 
were  overtlirowD»  and  dragged  down  the  Church  alaag  witk 
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tb«n*  Xhe  Book  of  Sports  was-  buriied  hy,  the  oomfoon  liang* 
nan  iiy  order  of  thie  Parliameot,  while  the  Book  of  Commori 
J^raypr  paid  the  penalty  of  beiug  found  in  bad  company,  and  was 
a^t  api^ftjbjf  tfa.e.aanie  authority.  ,  Our  readers  are  aware  of  what 
i(pJDo|fredy  aod|  as  we  have  recently  taken  a  survey  of  these  traiia- 
actTpifs  jn  reviewing  the  Memoirs  of  Cromwell,  we  shall  not  «gaia 
go  ojfejribe  ground;  eapecially  as  we  shall  probably  have  ooca* 
sioo\a|ifain  to  advert,  in  a  future  article,  \q  the  character  of  the 
Protector.  We  only  stop  to  remark,  that  the  springing  up  of  a 
new  |!>Ivine  right,  that  of  Presbytery,  and  the  intolerance  of  the 
Long  ^I'arlWipeut,  were  the  chief  causes  of  the  ruiri  of  the  Com- 
monwealth; that  Episcopalians  were  the  first  conspirators  against 
the  Church  and  State,  and  that  Presbyt'efians  were  the  chief 
agents  iq  restoring  them.  ^ 

Mr.  Brook  has  passed  rather  rapidly  over  the  reign  of  Cbarlsrf 
I.;  Jl^t  he  has  not  concealed  the  antichristian  intolerance  of  (btf 
presbjterians.  He  does  not  scruple  to  term  the  **  ordinanes  of 
"  the  lords  for  punishing  blasphemies  and  heresies,**  *  One  ctf 
^  the  iopst  cntel  and  bloody  mandates  ever  published  in  a  Pfo« 
*  tealaot  country.'  The  ordinances  against  unordained  preach- 
ers, and  against  preaching,  writing,  or  otherwise  publishing  any 
thing  ID  derogation  of  the  new  church-government,  were  of  the 
same  intolerant  character.  We  transcribe  the  following  passage 
as  a  proof  of  our  Author's  impartiality.  Speaking  of  the  ordi- 
nance fU>s(  mentionedi  he  says  : 


*  No  decree  of  any  council,  no  bull  of  any  pope,  coold  be 
dogmatical,  authoritative,  or  tyrannical ;  and  few  have  been  more 
sanguinary.  The  severity  of  tbe  penalties  which  it  denounced,  as 
well  as  the  mode  of  process  which  it  appointed,  was  arbitrary  and  ren- 
pngnant  to  the  constitution,  as  well  as  directly  opposed  to  the  priooi- 
plea  of  justice  and  humanity ;  for  it  allowed  neither  the  privilege  of  a 
jury,  nor  the  liberty  of  appeal.  In  short,  this  new  law  was  one  of 
the  roost  disgraceful  and  antichristian  restraints  on  religious  liberty>- 
that  was  ever  witnessed  in  any  protestant,  popish,  or  pagan  conaliy  t* 
Slid  it  blearly  shews,  that  the  governing  presbytcrians  would  have 
nade  a  despotic  and  terrible  use  of  their  power,  if  they  bad  poiaenad 
.  the  sword  of  the  civil  magistrate. 

*•  The  presbytcrians  in  Scotland  and  in  England,  were  alike  ceo* 

aucable  on  account  of  their  narrow  and  bigoted  spirit.    They  had  not 

.  learned^  wisdom  and  moderation  from  the  multiplied  sufferings  which 

'  4^y  had  endured  from  the  episcopal  party.  They  had  been  grievously 

'   oppressed  for  almost  a  century ;  and  when  they  came  ioto  power,  they 

'■  unmedlately  set  up  the  divine  r^lii  of  presbytery,  and  disallowed  the 

toleration  of  others.     Could  any  thing  be  more  absurd,  than  for  men 

who  had  lonff  groaned  under  persecution,  to  f>ractise  the  inftmoofr 

^ork  of  per^cuting  their  brethren  ?     But  their  conduct  was  still 

,  <i)ore  ciimindi,  since  they  had  been  so  earnestly- engased  in  the  causer 

^  of  citO  and  religious  freedom,  they  ought  to  have  discovered  more 
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jui^  an4.e)pi]^r|;9d  riew^  concernipg  the  riehle  of  toankiod.  Mort  of 
tro  independents  of  that  age,  who  were  the  6rst  in  this  countr4  flist 
promi^gated  the  doctrine  of  toleration,  probably  owed  thehr  ubenl 
■eDtiments  more  to  the  pecaHarity  of  tneir  situation,  thta  to  the 
liberality  of  their  minds.  Placed  between  two  powerfiil  penies^  and 
in  daiiger  of  bein^  emshedi  whichsoever  of  them  became  uppeiMili 
they  were  constramed  to  ^ieud  for  the  indulgence  of  their  oonacieiifies. 
Id  formiog  a  correct  judsement,  therefore,  of  these  tines,  eveiy 
unbiassed  person  will  l>e  obliged  to  censure  both,  the  epbcopftlittis  and 
firesbyterians,  asul  to  lament  that  so  bigoted  and  persecuting  a  ^irit 
pervaded  the  clergy  of  each  denomination.  To  whatever  party  we 
Gkblop^  wo  should  unreservedly  censure  the  bigotry  and  intolerance 
of  our  ancestors,  but  rejoice  that  better  principles  and  better  prac- 
tices now  prevail.'    Vol.  I.  pp.  488,  9. 

Our  Author's  comment  on  the  conduct  of  tfae  Indepesdeote, 
bowever,  is  hardly  fair,  and,  vt hen  we  consider  who  were  the 
most  distinguished  advocates  for  Toleration,  not  Tory  reMoo- 
fkbiei  Milton,  Vane,  and  Owen  were  not  men  to  owe  their 
liberality  6£  sentiment  to  their  circumstaiiGeB.    If  Cromwell  is 

.  to  be  numbered  among  the  lodependenta,  so  far  from  hi^eiag 
indebted  to  the  peculiarity  of  bis  aituaCion  for  his  liberal  piioci- 
ples^  nothing  ip  more  clear,  thna  that  the  popolarily  oC  bis  ge* 
veroment  wa«  on  this  very  account  endangered,  and  tlimt  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Presbyterians,  bis  latitudinarian  aoUons  oS  Tolem- 

'  tiM- constituted  an  inexpiable  crime. 

•  It  is  certain,'  says  Bishop  Kennet,  <  that  the  Protector  was  Ibr 
Uhw^'iyid  the  utmost  latitude  to  all  parties*  scf^ras  qoosislectwtch 
tbfbp^iUSQ  9Pd  safety  of  his  government;  therefore  he  was  aesier  jea- 
leps  of  any  cause  or  sect  on  account  of  heresy  or  falsehood*  but  on 
his,ii(is^  acoQpnts  of  political  peace  and  quiet.  And  ev^n.  the  or^u- 
dice  he  had.  against  the  episcopal  party,  was  more  for  their  Demg 
r/)y(Uisi$t  thti^  for  being  of  the  good  old.  church.  Hence,  wben  he 
tras  urged  to  suppress  the  episcopal  assemblies  by  force,  herefiised* 
>iay>Qg>  **  To  disturb  them  is  contrary  to  that  liberty  of  consicience 
W^ioh  be  apd  his  friends  always  acknowledged  and  defendctL"  * 

Vol.!.  p.5S7. 

The  account  of  reKgious  liberty  duringt  the  Protectende, 
closes  Mr.  Broods  first  volume.  The  reigni of.Gbarks  It.  aod 
Jsmes  It.  occupy  a  hundred  and  sixty  pages  of  the  second 
Tptume  ;  in  which  there  is  by  far  too  lerge  a  proportioo  of  arg«* 
mentation  and  remark.  Of  some  of  the  remarks,  howeter,  we 
csni>ot  but  entirely  approve,  since  we  recognise  them  a$,  bsTlng 
Mres^dy  appeared  in  the  Eclectic  Review  ;  (e.  ff.  pp.  4T,  8  comp. 
with  K,  K-  Vol.  VI.  pp,  570,  581 ;}  although  Mr.  B;  has.  been 
ftt  the.  unnecessary  p^ips.of  occasionally  impnn>ing  ouf  phi 
ology.  His  accouotiof  the  ciipuinstances  attendant  oa  ibe  pt 
Img^ihm  Teat  Acl»  is  very  imperfeol.    Mr*  Bioek  is^  tlpev^gh- 
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i^i  bif^irork».«adly. negligent  of  dates^  and  not  alf^rajfs  obsoWa^ 
gf  .fttriei«hnHiologioal  oi3er» 

The  flesign  of  the  Test  Act  waa^  aa  stated  in  die  prettnUlft) 
^  for  prdveotiDg  of  daogerd  Wbiob  may  happen  ffom  popMk 
^  recvtan<8,  and  quieting  the  minds  of  his  miyesty's  good  aub- 
^  jeota/  It  is  certalii  that  it  had  not  for  its  o^r}eet,  to  ^tdtorta 
the  Nonoonformists^  since  it  originated  i^ith  the  oouniry  party "fft 
the  House  of  Commons,  who  were  disposed  to  favout  the  Pro^ 
testsint  Dissenters,  and  the  Dissenting  members  in  the  UoiiS^ 
CQOcurfed  ib  the  measure.  When,  during  tire  debato,  it  was 
observed  that  the  Bill  was  so  drawn  as  to  comprehend  Prdtestiittt 
Disseaters,  the  court  party  endeavouring  to  avail  thenrrselvea  of 
this  circumstance  in  order  to  defeat  the  Bill,  Akierfttan  Love, 
(one' of  the  members  for  the  city,  and  one  of  the  Very  few  Dia* 
stnters  who  scrupled  to  receive  the  sacrament  according  to  ffa6 
rite^  of  the  Church,]  declared,  that  it  was  His  wish,  <  that  ton 

*  effeetual  security  -might  be  found  against  Popery,  und  that 

*  nothing  might  interpose  till  that  was  done :  When  thtil  ^ad 

*  ot^y  the  Dissenters  would  try  to  deserve  sonte  fa'^Oiir^  bat  at 

*  present,  they  were  willing  to  be  under  the  severity  6f  the  hiWtfp 
'  rather  than  clog  a  mord  necessary  work  with  tbetr  OOnoHtiMf/ 
^  Whether  the  Dissenters  on  thfsoccasioni  acted  tsit^/jf,*  itha^b^ifeik 
renarkf^d,  *  may  be  disputed ;  but  that  they  acted  g^^&tfihf^ 
'  no  one  can  deny.'    The  Teat  A<it  was  read  the  fif sft  thise  6d 
thsiAtb  of  If  arch,  1978,  a  second  time  the  next  day,  aiM  tn^ 
passed  and  sent  up  to  the  Lords  on  the  t2th  of  th«sMi4S  iift<Mtb. 
la  dfd^  to  secure  the  Bill*  the  supply  was  delayed  till  it  sfafotM 
have  reeeived  the  Royal  assent,  which  was  obtained  on  the  fiOffk 
af  Mareh.    The  event  shewed  that  the  p»etliution  was  t^  dh^ 
neeessai^y,  for  the  Bitl  <  for  the  ea^e  of  Protestant  DissenK^,' 
which  was  brought  on  before  the  Test  Aoty  (a  Committee  of  IftNii 
whole  House  having  reported  the  heads  of  it,  February  27tb,) 
being  postponed  till  the  King  had  got  a  supply ^  was  tl^relSy 
lost.   Iti  had  passed  the  Commons,  had  be^n  sent  up  to  the 
Lords,  and  had  come  down  with  some*  amendments,   op^n 
^bWi  the  Hoase  were  debating,  when  the  Parliament  was  s^d- 
dealy  prorogued,  and  the  intended  £avoutr  to  the  Dissenters  p/e- 
Tented.*    After  a  lon^  adjournment)  the  House  of  Conimons 
met  i^gain  on  the  20th  oif  Oe«ober,  1573 ;  and  on  the  80(h,  a  Bill 
Wlis  ordered  in,  for  a  '  Oenercd  TeH  to  distinguish  Mweetk 
^  Protectants  and  Papists  :*  its  ob|sot  was,  to  repeal  the  I'est  ^let 
sd  far  aa  it  affected  Protestant  DissentierSb    But  the  King,  oik 
disMvering  (tie  hostile  fcmper  of  the  House  towards  the  Roman 

^  .5,  jiae  JEanAsanx's. Letters  to  JBlackstona.  Also,,  a  Tract  entijed^ 
**  The  Right  of  Protestant  Dissenters  to  a  compieto  Toleration  as- 
**  serted.    ByarLayhnltf.*'^  tondbu,    I7»9i. 
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Catholics,  and  its  favourable  dispositioQ  towards  the  UHmemtfg 
put  an  end  to  the  session  by  prorogation  on  the  4tb  of  NoTeoHDerf 
%he  House  having  sat  only  fifteen  days.  In  January,  t674L  the 
Parliament  being  again  assembled,  a  Bill  was  introduced,  m  4 
Test. to  distinguish  between  Protestants  and  Papists.  'I|r  Wi^ 
read  twice,  and  committed,  but  was  lost  by  a  prorogalidp  oil 
the  very  day  appointed  for  receiving  the  report  of  the  UVHI* 
mittee.  In  the  year  1080,  a  Bill  in  favour  of  the  Disisii(torS9 
repealing  the  xxxv.  Eliz.  c.  1.,  passed  botli  Houses,  abd  lay 
ready  for  tbe  Royal  asserit,  when  the  Court  ventured  on  ibe.Tery 
extraordinary  expedient  of  directing  the  clerk  of  the  Crowo.to 
convey  away  tbe  Bill,  and  it  was  never  ctftermcurds  to  be/owyL 
The  House  was  prorogued  almost  immediately  after,  but  not 
before  it  had  been  resolved,  nem.  con, — *  That  it  is  the  opinion 

*  of  this  House,  that  the  prosecution  of  Protestant  DisseDfers 

*  upon  the  penal  laws,  is  at  this  time  grievous  to  the  aulgecC^ 

*  a  weakening  of  the  Protestant  interest,  an  encouragera^ot  to 

*  Popery,  and  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  kingdom.* 
Although  the  Test  Act  is,  both  in  a  religious  and  a  polificat 

view,  highly  exceptionable,  as  involving  the  principle  of  perse^ 
t^ution,  as  well  as  a  scandalous  abuse  of  a  sacred  instiUitioiiy 
yet,  Mr.  Brook  is  clearly  wrong  in  representing  that  the  oppo- 
sition to  it  proceeded  from  the  friends  of  liberty,  or,  that '  the 
^  better  part  of  the  nation  found  it  an  encroachment  oo  tbeir 
'.  civil  rights/  Its  object  was,  notoriously,  to  protect  tl|OSd 
ciyil  righta  under  circumstances  of  peculiar  exigency.  *  Ait  a 
penal  statute,  it  was  mild  alid  tolerant  in  comparison  with  tiMise 
which  then  disgraced  the  Statute-book.  Its  present  penal  ^^p~ 
ration  as  regards  Protestant  Dissenters,  formed  no  part  ofilft 
original  design,  and  is  not,  therefore,  chargeable  en  its  first  pro- 
moters. Its  continuance  now  that  all  pretence  for  it  has  ceased^ 
in  contempt  of  all  the  religious  objections  which  lie  against  it  as 
the  occasion  qf  innumerable  perjuries  and  profanations,  while  its 
injustice  and  uselessness  is  annually  proclaimed  by  a  BUI  of 
Indemnity,  must  be  considered  as  the  greater  wrong. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  Mr.  Conder,  that  ^  the  clergy  opposed 
'  the  Reformation  itself;  that  they  opposed  the  Toleration}  ftod 
'  that  they  opposed  the  Comprehension.*  A  High-Cburd^  Re- 
viewer,* the  only  one  who  has  ventured  to  notice  this  work^  after 
insinuating  that  not  the  smallest  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  .the 
Author's  statements,  ^nd  that  his  work  is  an  accumulation  of 
calumnies,  thus  attepapts  to  invalidate  the  above  statement  In 
reply  to  the  first  assertion,  he  contents  hinoiself  with  remarlJag^ 
that  Archbishop  Cranmer  was  the  principal  promoter  of  the 
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IbrmatioD,  and  that  seyeral  bishops  tncl  other  clergymen  stfOeved 
partyfdom  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary.  This  mode  of  disprov- 
hi'ii  the  Author's  statement,  requires  no  comment.  On  their 
qppofltjon  to  the  Toleration,  the  Keyiewer  is  judiciously  silent. 
Their  opposition  to  the  Comprehension  is  attempted  to  be  dis- 
proTed'Djr  the  remark,  that  the  Act  for  that  measure  <  passed  the 
^  Lords  when  the  bishops  bad  influence;  and  when  it  was  failing 
'  IB  tha  Commons,  Archbishop  Tillotson  proposed  that  it  should 

*  be  referred  to  the  Convocation,  and  a  commission  was  mado 

*  out,  addressed  to  several  bishops  and  other  divines,  who  la* 

*  boured  but  toq  eameaily  in  promoting  the  measure.*  We 
luiow  not  what  weight  or  credibility  this  learned  Reviewer  at- 
taches to  the  statements  of  the  two  episcopal  writers  cited  by 
Mr.  Brook ;  viz.  Bishops  Burnet  and  Kennet  Before,  how* 
ever,  he  ventured  to  tax  Mr.  Conder  with  calumny,  he  w^ould 
have  done  well  to  consult  those  authorities.  The  former  prelate 
eiplicitly  states,  that,  owing  to  the  machinations  of  the  Jacobites, 
Mhe  Universities  took  fire'  upon  the  idea  of  oflering  conces* 
flions,  *  and  began  to  declare  against  it  and  against  a)l  that 
'  promoted  it,  as  men  that  intended  to  undermine  the  Church.* 

*  Severe  reflections  were  cast  on  the  King  as  being  in  an  interest 
^  contrary  to  the  Church.* — *  The  Lower  House  of  Convocation 

*  expressed  a  resolution  not  to  enter  into  any  debates  with  rela- 
'  tion  to  alterations ;  so  that  they  would  take  no  notice  of  (that) 
'  part  of  the  King^s  message  ;  and  it  was  not  without  difliouUy 
'  carried  to  make  a  decent  address  to  the  King,  thanking  him  for 
'  his  promise  of  protection.'  The  supremacy  of  the  Head  of 
the  Church  was  thus  lightly  treated  by  the  very  sticklers  for 
rights  Divine.  Whether  the  opposition  of  the  two  Universities 
and  of  tiie  Convocation  is,  or  is  not,  properly  styled  the  opposition 
ef  the  clergy,  notwithstanding  the  honourable  exception  of  the 
royal  commissioners,  we  leave  our  readers  to  judge.  For  further 
illustrations  of  the  progress  of  religious  liberty  in  this  resign,  we 
refer  our  readers  to  the  work  before  us.  Mr.  Brook  fully  sub- 
stantiates his  assertion,  that  *  the  Toleration  Act  did  not  at  all 

*  emanate  from  the  Church,* — *  that  it  was  the  State,  not  the 
'  Church,  that  became  tolerant.*  *  The  far  greater  part  of  the 
'  clergy,*  says  Bishop  Burnet,  *  studied  to  blow  up  the  fire,  which 

*  seemed  only  to  be  covered  with  ashes.*  The  truth  of  this 
Kmaik  was  but  too  plainly  manifested  by  the  events  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  ensuing  reign. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  pursue  the  narrative  any 
foither,  and  we  must  now  take  leave  of  Mr.  Brook  with  cordi- 
ally recommending  his  work  to  our  readers.  We  cannot,  how- 
•cver,  but  earnestly  recommend  very  large  excisions,  in  the  event 
•f  a-«aw  edKtiaii.  His  *  Conclusion,*  consisting  of  desultory 
MBarks  e^tendingover  sixty  pages,  is  a  very  heavy  rider  on  iha 
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kiiMq.  It  aboiiftdif  too.  mUx  vitre  tupaa^Dpf  .^  Jtlll  IMtffr 
moiU^  0O«taiDQd  in  other  parts  Qf  tbp  work  ;  (a9.i|^  |V  ^l-fW* 
yufd  with  p.  9)1 ;)  »ild  Ms  nqne  of  tbe  bre^iriti  propyif  »  #iiiiplf 
rf^tpit^lstioD.  €ould  he  OQOirivQ  io  oomprfsa iba/^ijiiftcin** 
lAto  one  ^oliuoe  hy  notos  of  tbe  evoisioas  we  xeooipipmtf)^  his 
werlk  WQMld  be  mueb  more  uaefu)^  beoauw  U  vfoiild^.iiesb 
^cmieiKlf 
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Art*  IL  7^  livrics  of  Horace j  being  the  First  Four  BooVof  jity 
Od^B.  Tran8late4  by  the  Rer.  Francis  Wrangbamj  Mi^  A.  r«  sL  S, 
8vo.    pp.  29S.    Price  lOs.  64-    london.    182K  ]'  '  ' 

THB  Qieaft  Mnpovtaot  and  oaeful  staliona  in  secnetf- 4#i.nnl 
Alwaye  demand  an  undiwdad  and  unceaaiikg  aMecliM  l^'^thsir 
appropriate  diHiee.  Some  interdiiaaion.  from  the  t^ila  ef  h«aiMBa 
may  be  allowed  to  the  mott  labor ioua,  so  as  le  leafo  for  oplionnl 
ebploymeut  a  portion  of  lebure.  The  divino,  IhnnforB^  wjtj 
be  peymitled,  witbaul  beurriog  tbe  angry  aentence  of  Hie  aaliflet, 

^  When  churchipen  Scripture  for  tbe  classics  q^* — 

tb  relieve  his  grader  atndiea  by  fresh  pemsak  of  bis  Virgil  jor  his 
!H»araoeb  The  iolevyals  of  clerical  duly  are  aanch  mm'  eme- 
dilably  employed  in  tbe  recreatifiMis  of  elegant  tileratnMv  thu  in 
nome  other  a^ooations  to  which  leareod  elerhs  are  firaqiMirtly 
(band  oondeseenduig.  Hooker  tending  his.  aheep  end  ssMbig 
Iferaee  in  ike  CQmman^ekk  of  Drayton-Beawchaaip,  mm  Mr. 
WrM^hara  tranalatiaig  Horaee^s  Odes  in  tl»  psraanngti;  of 
Hunmanby,  is  a  fi^r  more  pleasing  figure  in  a  picture  than  masiy 
^  sen  of  the  Chnrcb  will  be  fetimd  to  exhiUt.  Tbe  enltipfatinai  df 
ietters  is  at  least  a  rational  and  an  banouraUe  ensf^nynient^ 

It  is  not  a  little  surpcisiagy  th^t  the  great  Lyrio.Poet  of  Rimie 
abouM  ha¥e  wa»ted  a  transkiteff^  by  whoaa  his  inimilnUnrOrien 
Btigbt  baTo  been  delivered  to  tbe  British  public,  in  a  tmmiasiinde- 

2aa(e  to  the  display  of  their  varions  exceUeneiea^  Wa  osm  faanst 
r  the  great  names  of  Dryden  snd  Pope  as  translators  a£  Viagil 
And  Homer ;  and  we  have  also  Cowper  and  SyromcwB  In  the 
waroe  walks ;  but  do  names  of  distingniabed  poetical  oalshrity 
have  a^  yet  been  asseeiated  with  tbe  Lyrios.  «C  the  Romas  Bird. 
Some  few  of  them,  indeed,  have  been  transplanted  by  tfaOkkend 
of  genkia  into  our  literalnns;  but  the  only  entire  aenMan  ef  the 
Odes  which  we  possess,  have  not  been  supplied*  fags  the  neaatsfs 
of  song.  The  most  popuhar  tranalaiba  la  that  by  Frencis 
whieb,  respeotably  executed  as  it  is,  neither  aupiarneiae.  the 
attempt  to  femtsh  another,  nor  presents  ray  very.powaitfnl 
Gouragemeet  to  a  eeoapelitar.  dueh  vrouU  seem  le  haar» 
tbe  pafaoasieii  oii  the  poesen*  Taeeaihtor,^  who  has  fivnisdeMk  na 
with  «  wmieoel  the  Snt  Foer  Boehajifi  K^aee'a  JfNms*  the 


eMMl  Mikiofrf  the  «iQ8t  briUnnt,  tad  tiMaMI  MlgMiil  poMMii 
of  ^  witlings.  >' 

To  trttnslMe  Horaoe^  it  not  an  esty  totk;  tnd  he  wli»  diooio 
the  Odes  as  a  triti  of  bis  ttrengtb,  shouM  hATo  t  wall  ^iMwIteil 
confidMce  in  his  own  powers.  The  naritt  of  HoHiea  tM  iO 
great  aad  so  peculiar,-*4ie  unites  in  his  produetioils  fimt  TSttoai, 
tod  uMtcbless,  and^  we  may  add,  opposite  exeeHeaoite,««««hifc 
coBceptione  are  so  noble,  and  the  ezprestions  hi  which  he  fatb 
infested  them  are  so  exquisitely  appropriate,  that  but  Ibw  writei^ 
would  baxard  the  attempt  of  proYiding  another  dress  tat  tdts 
sentiments  than  that  in  wbifch  he  bimaelf  hts  adortied  theiA.  In 
this  Master  of  the  lyre,  we  tdmire  the  bfUness  of  hit  flightSi  and 
the  greoeful  tititudet  of  his  earthly  walkings,  fait  eompftimb 
to  support  tbe  dignity  of  the  highest  solgeets,  and  to  ttitkethli 
lowest  and  tbe  most  familiar,  interesting  and  plessing'.  Whottuft 
as  the  <  matin  bee '  sipping  the  dews  and  gatheriojg  the  tibaS^ 
sweets  from  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  or  aa  the  eagle  tfMag 
abofo  the  elouds,  leaTing  the  storms,  the  thundert,  and  the 
lightnings  below,  and  soaring  into  tbe  pure  and  antroobleft 
region  of  the  hetTent,  tbe  Romtn  Btrd  compels  our  tdmirttfoh 
of  bis  ooursoi  The  grtndeur  of  his  moral  sentiments^  and  Hio 
powtrfol  manner  in  Which  he  impresses  them  upon  the.  mind  tff 
his  readers,  by  means  of  the  magnificent  illustrations  wMeh  a^ 
oompaby  them — *the  boldness  and  splendoar  of  bis  hnages^^the 
ooasoutmate  grtce  of  hit  allusions — the  nice  seleedon  of  bit 
topiet— the  skilful  and  rapid  msnner  In  which  be  oondttOts  hie 
traoiitioMi— tbe  gayety  of  his  fancy  and  the  qvightlinett  of  hit 
Wit  in  hit  lighter  walkt,  and  the  solemn  anyesty  witielt  hb 
ditplayt  in  thote  of  deeper  interest-- tbe  Ttrieri  dtgaoce  of  bfc 
didioa,  kt  grvnij  and  tenderness,  its  ease  snd  swoetftost,  aivd 
tbe  admirable  eonstrootion  and  variety  of  hit  TetteS)  gtfO  hitt 
distingirished  embeoda  among  POets  of  bitdwo  datt.  U'lhb 
sapremtcy  be  still  chaUeaged  tor  Pindar,  it  will  be»<)on06dwl 
to  specific  qualities  of  his  poetry,  rather  than  to  Us  ooHeeflhM 
merits. 

To  sustain  his  Ailthof  t  reputation^  and  (o  procure  credit  to 
himself  by  the  fidelity,  the  beauty,  and  the  vigorous  e?becution  of 
his  yersioo,  demand  in  a  translator  of  Horace,  not  only  the  most 
perfect  acquaintance  with  b>t  original,  but  true  poetic  feeling, 
and  the  nicest  perception  of  tbe  import  of  the  Oxpreirfons  of  bit 
own  language,  together  with  tbe  moot  ei^ir^  coiktf6l  oYor  its 
powers.  Signal .  at  miutt  be  the  praise  implied  im  admitting  the 
ehims  of  a  translator  to  su<^  merits,  we  are  i^  inclined  to 
withhold  it  from  Mr..  Wrangbam,  who  has,  sunp'^^  ^  ^<tb  an 
tdmirable  Torsion  of  Horace*s  Lyrics, — suob  a  Teraion  ts  Horace 
himself  wodd  not  scruple  to  own  as  beingt  in  the  mnt  essential 
re^ieelay  $sk  ndeqwte  representation  of  his  originals.    Mr* 


WinnmfatBi*8  trii&shliofiii  are  rerorfcaWy  ooinfei»  and  preBeift 
striking  contrasts  to  the  attenuated  foroKS  in  wfiirti  aofoe  of  tbe 
Odea  haTe  been  exhibited  by  bis  predecessor^.  He  has  neTer 
Uidolged  in  the  license  of  paraphrase.  But  it  may  occur, 
perhaps,  to  some  of  bis  readers,  that  the  sense  of  particubir  pas- 
oagea  would  hare  appeared  more  distinctly,  bad  larger  spaoe 
been  allowed  for  tbe  display  of  tbe  Poet*s  meaning.  Tbe  trans- 
lation is,  however,  utterly  remote  from  a  bald  aikl  eeWrile  ren- 
dering: while  singularly  faithful,  it  is  harmonious,  bold,  nod 
vigorous.  Mn  Wrangbam  has  successfully  adopted  tbe  occa- 
sional implications  of  the  stanzas  of  bis  original,  which  cbnstitate 
pne  of  tbe  prime  excellencies  of  Horace^s  manner.  In  one 
ffeepect  only  we  deem  it  necessary  to  qualify  our  general  com- 
mendations :  we  refer  to  tbe  uniformity  of  Mr.  WrangbaiB*s 
Terae.  He  has  throughout,  except  in  two  instances  (tbe  ditby- 
rambic  Odes,  B.  ii,  10.  B.  iii.  25.),  employed  tbe  octosyllabic 
metre  $  tbough  be  is  *  willing  to  allow  that,  in  reference  to  tbe 
*  dijfering  subjects  and  measures  of  the  original,  a  greater  Ta- 
9  riety  might  haye  been  not  only  more  agreeable,  but  also  more 
^  proper.*  This  sameness  of  metre  is  to  be  regretted,  inasmuch 
as  ibe  uniformity  of  cadence  is  never  broken  to  tbe^-ear, 
which  (as  the  eye  in  regard  to  colours)  requires  a  ^aiiety  «f 
harmony. 

Tbe  servility  of  Horaoe^s  muse  is  but  too  frequently  con- 

Siouous  in  bis  Odes.  It  was  by  compulsion,  we  suppose,  that 
e  was  made  to  yiolate  her  purpose  of  ennobling  only  the 
TirtuottSir--*  JHffnwn  *  laud^  virum  Mu$a  vetat  mort.'  Of 
this  peryersion  of  gifted  intellect,  the  Ode  to  Augustus,  Book 
I.  2,  is  an  early  specimen :  it  will  not  long  detain  the  reader 
who  is  unable  to  witness  with  complacency  tbe  humiliation 
fit  eminent  genius.  But  in  the  immediately  succeeding  poem, 
^  Sic  ie  JHpu  patent  Cypri^^  the  lyre  of  the  Poet  is  hr  more 
honourably  employed.  We  extract  a  part  of  Mr.  Wrangham*^ 
f  ersion  of  this  Ode. 

<  Both  oak  and  brast  with  triple  round 
Surely  that  mortars  bosom  bound, 
Who  first  bis  frail  bark  on  the  wave 
Launched,  though  he  heard  the  tempest  rave. 
Winds  battling  winds :  nor  shunn'd  the  seas. 
When  glared  the  stormy  Hyades; 
And,  Adria's  surge  of  power  to  guide, 
llie  BOUth*wind  bowl'd  across  tbe  tide. . 

*  What  shape,  what  stage  of  death  fearM  be. 
Who  with  unflinching  eye  could  see 
'    Huee  monsters  struggling  'mid  tbe  spray, 
^pd  mfamous  Ceraunia! 


■  M 


,J 


I      1» 


Wnnigfaaai*fl  Lyric$  of  Borade,  toS 

'  ^  VaUy  has  JbveV  Btroreme  commdnd^ 
By  avnderipg  ocefaoy  land  from  land 
Piaaever'd  fiur ;  if  keels  nrofane 
IV^l  traverse  the  forbidaen  main. 

*  Eager  their  limits  to  o'erpass, 
Rushea  tbroagb  crime  our  headlong  race. 
The  living  fire  to  earth,  of  yore,   ' 
Thvs  hardily  Prometheus  bore. 
That  £re  from  heaven  by  craft  conveyed, 
A  host  of  ills  sad  earth  dismay'd — 
Consumptioni  Fever's  ghastly  train, 
Aod  Death,  quick  hurrying  o'er  the  plain 
His  laggard  'Step.    On  pinion  thus 
To  man  denied,  bold  Daedalus 
jSoar'd  through  void  air.    O'er  Acheroa 
Alcides  thus  pass'd  fearless  on, 

<  For  mortal  jdaring  nought  too  high  :  " 

Dur  folly  fain  would  scale  the  skyr 
^or  let  we  Jove,  so  vast  our  pride! 
]Lay  his  hot  thunderbolts  aside.' 

The  aezt  Ode,  B.  I.  4t.  affords  an  excellent  specimen  of  the 
'  el^aoce  of  Mr,  Wrangham's  version. 

ODE  ly. 

*  Solvitur  acris  hyems  grata  vice  veris  et  Favont,* 

Trahuntque  siccas  machinae  carinas: 
Ac  Deque  jam  ^^bulis  gaudet  pecus,  aut  arator  igni; 

Nee  prata  canis  albicant  prumis. 
.Jam  Cytherea  chores  ducit  Venus,  imminente  Lun&: 

Jimctcque  Nymphis  Gratis  decentes  ^ 

Altemo  terram  quatiunt  pede,  dum  graves  Cyclopum 

Vulcanus  ardens  urit  officinas. 
Nunc  decet  aut  viridi  nitidum  caput  impedire  myrto, 

Aut  flore  terne  quem  ferunt  solutse ; 
Nunc  et  in  umbrosis  Fauno  decet  immolare  ludSf   •        '  ' 

Sett  poscat  agnam,  sive  malit  hsedum.— 
Pallida  mors  aequo  pulsat  pede  pauperum  tabernas, 

Regumque  turres.    O  beate  Sextit 
Vitas  summa  brevis  spem  nos  vetat  inchoare  longam. 

Jam  te  premet  nox,  fabulaeque  manes. 
^t  domus  exilis  Plutonia:  quo  simul  me4ris, 

Nee  regna  vini  sortiere  talis ; 
^ec  tenerum  Lycidam  mirabere,  quo  calet  juventus 

Nunc  pmnjs,  et  mox  virgines  tepebunU' 

*  By  spring  and  Zephyr's  loosening  sway 
Unbound,  stenr  Winter  nies  away. 
Again  the  vessel  tempts  the  sea; 
^e  herd  again  bound  o'er  the  lea: 


And  frosts  no  lonper  Diench  ibe  hntk«fk 
Beneath  the  moon*  o*«r  gntoy  meads,, 
Now  the  gay  dance  soft  VieiMis  leads  i 
And  Nymphs  and  Graces  link'd,  sweet  train! 
With  foot  altemafM  beat  Hbe  plain  t 
While  MdcflMr  wMi  tdn^itig  firai 
The  Cyclops*  toilsome  Ibtge  instiires. 

'  Now  round  ffae  brow  be  myrOe  twinM 
In  Terdanl  braid ;  now  diliplets  bind. 
Of  flowers  from  earth*6  tVee  bosom  tbrown : 
The  sacrifice  oow  lefld  to  f'auD, 
Or  lamb,  or  kid,  ih  shady  grovfe, 
As  he  the  God  shdl  best  approve. 

*  Pale  Death  knocks  with  impartial  ftioi 
At  prince's  hall  and  peasant's  out. 
Wam'd,  Sestius,  by  lifer's  brief  amount. 
Forbear  M  dietifnt  bliss  to  eouat  i 
Soon,  soon  to  real«ift  ef  night  aWdy 
Hurried,  where  ftUed  spectMs  sttiiy» 
Thou  shalt  reach  l^uto^s  shadowy  dome. 
Thyself  a  shadow.    Thither  come. 
No  more  shall  dice  to  thee  assign 
The  jovial  soyereigntv  of  wine; 
.    Nor  Chloe  more  shah  thov  admire. 
The  viigio's  pride,  the  youth's  desire.* 

In  the  Ode  to  Pyn4w,  B^  U  5.  the  aeiwe  of  fhe  ^^fessions, 

«  .1         I    Mifteri,  quibuA 
Intenuca  tiited'— 

does  not  appear  to  no  to  ber  very  perapi0u»iis}y  gi^hen  in  the 

fullowiBg  vendon ; 

«  "■'■»  ¥)ap)esi  Ihcy 

Who  tte^et  thy  flMileis  smiles  hiive  tri^  V 

They,  sava  Horace,  ^e.bfipless,  wh6,  attracted  by  the  ftsci* 
nations  of  Pyrrha,  have  not  detectecf  tbe  daqgeroqe  illusioo  of 
her  charma,  Hr.  Wrangham^a  version  would  e^en  rflUier  to 
express,  that  they  who  had  never  been  easaared  by  dbe  seduc- 
tions of  Pyrrha,  were  ta  be  aoeeunted  wlferttinaAei- 

Teucer's  addresi  to  bie  dieoonsohrte  coaofpawiowi,   (Ode  7. 
B.  I.)  ii  giveik  ivtth  gneal  aniosatkoo  in  tkeM-  mm.^ 

'  His  home,  his  sfre*  wheA  'i^eWc^r  fled, 
J\it  t>opfar-gariand  roundf  his  head 
Dropping  iMdth  wine  ftb^^  bdutfd,  Aftd  ^tUfit 
(His  friends  tt»  saddmng  b^  Vm  miib^ 
«  Comrades,  whose  7ortiine>  kindev  ebft' . 
M  Than  Tel^moft,  shidl  asaidhel  nti* 
"  We'U  go  I  D4r,  yaUeni  hwrn,  .d<iippifc' 
**  Teuoer  your  guide  leaves  nought  to  fein 


^  Wben  press  our  aim  a  fmApk  stiittf^ 

*<  And  a  new  city  decks  the  laed»    . 

"  lU  walle— Mre  PboBbosL  vqucliet  tbii-r-  . 

<*  Shall  Tie  with  ancient  Salamis* 

«<  Courage^  brave  souk !    £rewhile»  stern  doom 

'*  Has  stamp'd  our  daya  with  deeper  gloom: 

•**  This  hour  be  given  to  wme  ana  glee— 

**  To-morrow^  ami  again  to  sea**" 

The  admirable  stanzas  wUb  which  the  Poet  eommencea  his 
Ode,  Quern  wnm^  out  hwoa — (B.  I.  13.)  arei  adequately  ren- 
dered in  the  following  Teraes. 

<  What  chief,  what  heroi  on  thy  lyve 
Or  pipe  shall  wake  the  Uviog  nre» 
CHo^  lAat  god  ?   Whose  mignly  name 
Shall  sportive  Echo  give  to  fame? 
Or,  Helicon,  amid  thy  bowers. 
Or  .wliere  Pierian  Pindus  towers. 
Or  Haemus — whence,  in  huddling  throng, 
Orpheus  the  forests  drew  along: 
Orpheus,  who  with  maternal  hiy 
Fleet  winds  and  rapid  streams  eonld  stiMf, 
Charm'd  with  the  magic  of  whose  sound, 
The  oaks  an  ear  to  rapture  fband? 

.'  What  strain  before  the  wonted  praiaa 
Of  heaven's  dread  sire  shall  poet  rase  \ 
Who  men  and  godi^  and  earth  aod  seSk 
And  seasons  bokls  in  sovereignty^ 
None  greater  Uiaa  th'  Eternal  One, 
None  siipilar,  and  pecond  none  1'-^ 

Theoommeocement  of  the  stansas  in  a  eubsequeiit  part  of  the 
same  ode,  which  include  <be  celebratiett  of  Castor  and  Pbllux,  is 
not  very  felicitously  displayed  in  the  opening  member  of  Mr. 
Wrangbam's  yerses. 

'  Dicam.et  Alciden,  pueroaque  Leds, 
Hunc  equis^  iUum  superare  pqgnia 
Nobilem :'— > 

is  very  perspicuous,  but 

«  And  Hercules  and  Leda*s  breed 
(With  cest^s  this,  and  tha(  with  s|eed 
Victorious)  wfll  I  hymn,'— 

would  aeem  to  import  that  the  Pioscuri  were  the  ofl^priw  of 
Hercules  and  Leda.  '  Breed,'  too,  1$  not  a  happv  expression. 
Ilie  concluding  member  of  the  yerses  is  a  truly  beautiful  and 
faithful  represeotaUon  of  the  original,  and  exhibits  vrith  pictu- 
resque effect,  the  sea  in  hs,s«dlhig»  and  t«n«dti|onB  ra^inga,  and 
the  sobsiding  of  its  tmrbulent  suripa  into  peape. 


Stdla  reftilnt, 

*  Defluit  saxis  agitatoB  humor; 
Concidunt  rendf  fugiontqiie  nubes, 
Et  minax  (quod  sic  volu^re)  ponto 

Unda  reeombiu* 

« The  tar 

No  sooner  spies. their  gltttering  star. 
Than  from  toe  rock  down  foams  the  wave. 
The  falling  winds  forget  to  rave, 
Liffht  fly  the  clouds,  and  (such  their  will!) 
Old  Ocean's  threatening  surge  is  still.* 

An  objection  might  be  taken  to  the  Translator's  use  of  the  word 
^  tar/  which  he  seems  somewhat  fond  of  empioyin«r  in  bisvenioi. 

The  lines  addressed  to  Virgil  on  the  Death  of  Qtiiotilius  VaroSi 
B.  1.  24.  have  been  the  model  of  many  offerings  tofrieocMip. 
The  version  of  them  in  Francises  Translation,  ascribed  to  Dr. 
Dunkin,  is  extended  to  a  much  greater  length  than  the  follow* 
ing,  but  it  is  of  inferior  excellence.  The  brevity  and  fulness  of 
Mr*  Wraogham*s  expressions  are  eminently  cooapicuoos  in  tbo 
version  which  be  has  given  of  this  ode^ 

ODE  XXIV. 
*  When  one  so  loved,  so  vidued  dies, 
What  shall  control  our  sympathies? 
Muse,  the  deep  funeral  wail  prolong : . 
Thine,  sweetest  lyre;  thine,  saddest  song. 
And  closes  endless  sleep  his  eye? 
Ah !  when  shall  Faith,  of  Equity 
Twin-sister,  Truth  and  Honour's  train- 
When  shall  they  see  hb  like  again  ? 
He  dies— 4>y  all  mourn'd  justly  he ; 
Virgily  by  none  more  mourn'd  than  thee ! 
Vainly  tny  pious  prayers  arise. 
And  claim  Quintiiius  of  the  skies — 
Not  so  bestowed!     With  mightier  spell 
Than  Orpheus,  could'st  thou  sweep  the  shell. 
Not  to  the  shade  would  blood  return. 
Which  once  beyond  life's  fated  bourn 
Stern  Mercury  with  horrid  wand 
Has  driven  to  join  his  dusky  band. 

*  'Tis  hard:  but  what  we  may  not  cure, 
Wp  learn  by  sufierance  to  endure.' 

Of  Mr.  Wrangham*s  superiority  in  fidelity  of  translation  and 
^mpreasioiif  the  following  passage,  compared  with  tbesiae 
portion  io  Francis^  affords  a  striking  instance. 

<  Audire  magoos  jam  videor  duces, 
Non  indeooro  pulvere  sordidos; 
£t  cuncta  terrarum  subacta, 
JPnpter  atrocem  animum  Cdtonis.' 

B.U.Odel 


WmiglAin^s  Lyriet  of  Otm^aeiu  t^ 


^  Panting  with  terror,  I  turrey 
The  martial  host  in  dread  arrayy 
The  chiefs,  how  valiant  and  how  joaCl 
Defiled  with  not  inglorious  dost. 
And  ali'liic  world  in  chains,  but  Cato  see 
Of  spirit  unsubdu'd  and  dying  to  be  free.' 


JFmjicMi 


<  And  now  great  chiefs  before  mine  eyesi 
.  Soil'd,  but  with  glorious  dust  arise; 

And  all  of  earth  from  pole  to  polep 
Vanquished — save  Cato*s  tameless  soul.' 

In  the  following  examples,  the  compared  merits ^Ihft'TfaiQ**^ 
latofs  are  leas  unequal^  but  the  superiority  is  sliH  ^itb  BIr. 
Wrsogbiuii. 

* sed  magis 

Pugnast  et  ezactos  tyrannos, 
Densum  humeris  bibit  aure  vulgus. 

<  Qvid  mirum?    Ubi  illis  carminibus  stupens 
Demittit  atros  bellua  centiceps 
Auresy  et  intorti  capillis 
Eumenidum  recreantur  angues* 

'  Quin  et  Prometheus,  et  Pelopis  parensi 
Dulci  laborum  decipitiir  sono; 
Nee  curat  Orion  leones 
Aut  timidos  agitare  lyncas/ 

B.  II.  Ode  IS. 

<  But  when  Alcaeus  tunes  the  strain 
To  deeds  of  war  and  tyrants  slain, 

In  thicker  crowds  the  shadowy  throng 
Drink  deeper  down  the  martial  song. 
What  wonder!  when  with  bending  ears 
The  dog  of  Hell  astonish'd  hears; 
And,  in  the  Furies'  hair  entwin'd. 
The  snakes  with  cheerful  horror  wind; 
While,  charmed  by  the  melodious  strains. 
The  tortured  ghosts  forget  their  pains; 
Orion  quits  his  bold  delight 
To  chace  the  lion's  rage  or  lynx's  flight,' 

^  But  when  Alcaeus  strikes  the  Ijrre 

To  chiefs  disthroned,  the  thickening  throng 

Dtink,  deeplier  awed,  the  martial  song. 

'*  What  wonder  ;-i-when  tlie  dog  of  Hell, 
,  Tbrill'd  with  the  minstrel's  magic  spell. 
Hangs  his  black  ears,  and  hu^'d  and  blest» 
The  Furies'  writhing  tresses  rest  ? 
Their  sufferings,  sooth'd  by  sound  io  swcc^ 
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FcoaieAein,  Taneti^  fbi^et ; 
Nor  more  Orion  through  the  flMi 
Drives  the  teared  hnx  or  Uon'^flfttde.     " 

ODE  XX. 

*  Borne  6ti  no  weik  w  vulgar  wing 
tJpward  through  air,  two-formed,  III  spring : 
Nor  longer  grove)  here,  but  soar  ' 
Where  Envy  shall  {Pursue  no  more. 

Not  I»  from  humble  lineage  sprung, 
Notly  dear  Patron*  whom  thj  tongue 
Sammons  to  faroe»  will  fear  to  die« 
Or  fftmd  by  Stn's  fetters  lie.  . 

*  A  rougher  skin  my  le^s  asiomeb 
My  upward  limbs  the  cygnet's  plume 
InvesU;  my  shoulders,  fingers  feel 
The  feathery  softness  o'er  them  steal. 

*  Fleeter  than  Icarus  now  I'll  haste/ 
"^          A  tuneful  swan,  to  Libya's  waste 

And  heamg  SMiis^  wbeM  Bo«pher^s  Mve 
Tossesi  or  Arctic  tempofHe  nrHs. 
Me  Colchis,  Dacia  me  shall  lesrs, 
Who  hides  her  fear  of  M«ii«D  sitm? 
Me  Scythia'a  hordes,  the  well-traiaed  aott 
Of  Spain,  and  he  who  quafi  the  Rhfmen 

*  From  my  mock  bier  be  fiur  aw^ 
The  loud  lament,  the  fimeiial  lay: 
And,  tribute  to  my  fancied  doom. 
Far  the  vain  honours  of  the  tomb !' 

In  this  version  of  tbe  PoeCs  antieipalieite  of  IheHttrary  im- 
mortality which  he  has  flo  amply  oUtamed,  tfaoM  seem^  to  be  tf 
obscurity  of  expresaiim  in  the  third  and  fisuvthf  eoufkf€9.  ^  Not 
«  I— will  fear  to  *e,*  i#  equivalent  to,  *  dywg,  I  shall  not  be 
<  afraid.'  But  exemption  from  death  iff  the  ibOpiorC  <^*  noa  ego 
^'.^obtbo.*    Francis  btts  clearly  conveyed  the  «fd«b*ttfHot»ce. 

*  Thoueh  lowly  bofn»  a  vulgar  namot 
I  wiH  not  condescend  to  die. 

Nor  in  the  Stygian  waters  lie/ 

The  third  Book^of  tbeOdi^  aflbrdd  the  finest  qpefimeos  ^ 
EkflTtfCe's  lyrio  powers.  Many  of  tbe  subjects  are  cbosea  with 
admirable  judgement,  Md  (hef  are  adortied  wUh  tbe  atoio^ 
magnificence  liid  beaiH^6f  ff^renad  dfdifoti.  Tbe  owning  flf 
the  third  Ode  in  tMir  Bbok,  h  amdng  Oie  bcfeit  Emwd  and  most 
frequently  qudtett  of  Horace's  fioems,  and  would  obillfenge  the 
most  adventiiroud  6on  of  t&e-  Muses  to^  uphold  Ha  vi^j^iT  ^ 
translation.  Mr.  Wrangham^s  versaon  is  sjlivile^,  bitirUisk^ 
aocurate  in  gi«ii^Ting;tbQ  se^ae  9C  tbe  aiigijBil  Ihafiilmeotbtf 
▼ersiona.  x        -    -^     •  • 


^  jMum  ek  tBomeemi  pwyoiill  fivaai^ 
Non  cmum  ardor  prav^  juneDtKin;^  .  . 

Nqii  Tidtfvi  inatentai  tifratiiii^  . 
Mente  qaatit  lolidi;  aeque  Aualef 

*  l>vat  inquieti  turt^dut  Adrias, 
29ee  fdniiiantit  magna  Javib  maoiia*. 

Si  fractua  iUabltur  ofbis» 
loipavidiMD  fcriena  mine/ 

*  Krni  ia  the  genuine  palrfot'a  so: 
Hiaft  nor  the  mob's  roaliga  contro 
Nor  fiirious  despot's  frown  combined. 
Stirs  ftoaa  the  purpose  of  hia  miod. 
LightnMga  Qoay  flash}  o'er  Adria'a  ware 
The  South-wind's  tyrant  force  may  raves 
May  rendy  may  sink  th'  o'er  arching  skiea— 
Fearlesa  amid  the  wreck  be  dies*' 

Horace  has  no  combination  of  the  despo.f»  frown  with  the  oonr* 
trol  of  the  mob;  nor  doea  he  descri))e  the  juajt  man  as  Bcrishin|i^. 
Mr.  Wranghamia  generally  aiACcesafuL  in  preserving:  flistinctly' 
the  sense  and  figures  of  his^  origUial;  but  he  haa  io»  this  ease 
presented  them  in  a  confused  fonsh. 

Francia  haa  failed  in  the  aaaiQ  mannQr  in  tlie  aea^nd  of  the 
following  yeraea. 

*  The  man  in  conscious  virtae  boldf 
Who  dares  his  secret  purpose  bold. 

Unshaken  hears  the-  crowd's  tnasi^tauius  ema^ 
And  the  impetuoua  lyraia's«  angry  boovi  defin» 

*  Let  the  wild  winds  that  rule  the  skies^ 
Tempestuous  all  their  horrors  raise^ 

Let  Jove's  dread  arm' wish  thundera  rend  the  ijih^res. 
Beneath  the  crush  of  worlda.  undafunted  he  AppeaEs.*^ 

Addison  haa  translated  this  Odie  with  great  exuberance  of 
worda^  indeed,  but  with  strict  adherence  to  the  aenae  of  bia 
original. 

'  The  m^n,  resolved,  and  steady  to.  his  trustf 

Inflexible  to  ill  and  obstin^ely  just. 

May  the  rude  rabble's  insolence '  despise. 

Their  sensd^ss-  chmipura  sndtiimiritiiotfa  eiiei'i 

The  tyrant's  fierceness  he  besuilea. 

And  the  stem  Ijnrow  and'  tlrn  narah  voKoe  dMtaii 

And  with  superior  greaHiesa-smilea. 

<  Mote  the*  roegkwhiiiwiBd.  tlM^  dfeteinaj 
Adria's  blaoh  gi^Q  mi^  veae»  iti  wilh'atoipas^t 
The  atubborji  virtva  of  his  saiil.OMa.mosEe$ 
Nor  the  red  arm  ofi  attgay  Jovev 
That  flinga  the  thiuidap  frem.tha^.s|7f 
And  gives  it  raga^  tf^  foari  and^  stnsngih  t»>ftyv 


«  l^hoidd  tbe  whole  frame  of  Nataie  w^mtiUm  hnAf 
In  ruin  and  confusioo  hurl'd^     *  ^  *> 

He,  unconcern'dy  would  hear  the  laigfatj' 
And  stand  secore  amid  a  fEdling  world**  . 

In  this  version,  the  clamours- of  the 'taoHiltwMW  cr^we,  tiM  tf^ 
rant's  threats,  the  turbulent  element,  tbe  thun^iera  of  JttMtcr^ 
are  distinctly  enumerated,  apart  from  the  caAaatrophe  wtke 
world ;  and  tbe  fearless  attitude  of  tbe  just  man  is  exbiUted  bin 
8q>arate  reference  to  eacli^  *  The  stubborn  virtiie  4>f  bis  wsli' 
is  a  fine  version  of  the  men9  tolida,  Tbe  traasktion  ll  fimitf 
only  in  its  prolixity,  if  we  except  the  crack  in  the  iaat  atiftia. 

We  should  be  glad  if  our  limits  permitted  us  to  oepy  soaieof 
the  translations  of  the  long^er  Odes  entire.  We  retooUmtly  break 
in  on  the  11th  Ode  of  the  3d  Book  j  but  we  are  aaiiaai  lo 
gratify  our  readers  with  Mr.  Wrangham*s  spirited  Veruoa  of 
Hypermnestra's  address  to  Lynceus.  .  It  is  a  fine  repreaeotaOMi 
of  the  Vna  de  multU. 

*  •  •  #  ♦ 

*  Impiae,  (nam  quid  potu^re  majus?) 
Inipis  sponsos  pota^re  duro 

Perdere  ferro. 

■  « 

*  Una  de  multis,  face  nuptial! 
Digna,  perjunim  fuit  in  parentem. 
Splendiad  mendax,  et  in  omne  virgo 

Nobilis  svum: 

t  <«  Surge,''  qua  dixit  juveni  marito* 
'<  Surge;  ne  longus  tibi  somnus,  undo 
**  Non  times  delur:  socerum  et  scelestaa 

Falle  sorores ; 

<  «(  Quae,  velut  nacts  vitulos  leaens, 
'*  Sineulos  (ebeu  \)    lacerant.    Ego'  illis 
*<  MoTlior  nee  te  teriam,  neque  intra 

Claustra  teneho. 

'  **  Me  pater  saevis  oneret  catenisy 
'*  Quod  viro  clemens  miscro  peperd: 
*^  Me  vel  extremes  Numidarum  in  agroa 

Classe  relegetl 

'  "  1,  pedes  qud  te  rapiunt  et  aurae, 
**  Oum  favet  nox  et  Venus :  i  secund<> 
^  **  Omine,  et  nostri  memonsm  scoulol^ro . 

ScuJpe  querelam»  ' 

*  *'  Wretches l^what' more  could  wretches  dot 
With  impious  steel  their  lords, they  slew.  ' 
One  of  that  numerous  train  alone  ! .  . 

—Be  unto  distant  aees  known; 

'  Worthy  of  HymefaTs  torch,  the  triaidl-r    : 

Gloriousr^  false,  her  sire  betray'^d :        I  ,    *    .• 

**  Rise,"  to  her  youthful  spouse  she 

«  Rise,  lest  long  slumbers  thee  betidfc 
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<<  Aoti  Hod  uofear^d !    llijr  netlr*lnade  lire 
**  Instant  elude*  and  sisters  dire; 
^  WboMBOlTy  88  lionlM  ber  prey, 
*<  Their  comorts  rend !    More  kind  than  ihey, 
*<  I  wiU  nor  pieroe  that  bveast  of  thintt 
*'  Nor  hid  thee  in  deep  daweon  pine.      •     ^ 
<rMf  let  my  father  load  wi&.chaips, 
'*  Or  to  Numidia's  farthest  plains  . 
<'  Banish,,  for  that  in  mercr^  I 
^  Doom'd  not  my  wretched  spouse  to  die! 
^  Cro,'  with  fleet  foot  and  favouring  tide* 
"•  Thy  flight  while  Night  and  Venuis  hide: 
^Goy  blest;  and  on  my  tomb  record 
'  •^Sbme  plaint  for  her  who  saved  her  lord;"* 

This  celebration  of  the  illustrious  Danaid  is  one  of  the  fioeat 
.passages  in  Horace,  and  Is  worth  many  of  the  Odes  wbicb  he 
m  filled  Vfith  gods  and  goddesses,  and  ihe  deificaUoa  of 
Augustus.  We  follow  bim  with  equal  oommendatioo  of  bis 
generous  spirit,  and  with  scarcely  less  interest  in  bis  poetry,  ki 
die:  tribute  of  admiration  which  he  pays  to  the  genwa  ef  the 
Tbebaa  bard  in  bis  exquisite  Ode,  ^  Pindarum  qmUami^  gtrndei 
'  mmtdari^  Book  IV.  2.  which  we  extract  from  Mr.  Wrong- 
iMai^S'^eflsioD. 

ODE  IL 
^  He  whe.  to  Pindar's  heights  would  aoar. 
Ventures  oa  wine  like  that  of  vore 
Glued  to  the  ambitious  boy,  who  gave 
His'  name  to  Greecia's  glassy  wave. 

'  As  m#untain-8tream,  by  temposts  fed, 
Swells  foaming  o'er  its  wonted  bed, 
'  So  I^ndar  bous,  so  pours  along 
His  deep  illimitable  song. 
Around  his  brow  be  wreathed  the  bay, 
Whether  the  diihyrambic  lay 
.  He  roll,  in  fierce  poetic  heat. 
Where  minele  numbers  wild  and  sweet: 
Ot  gods  and  god-descended  kings, 
'    Wbo  smote  the  Centaurs,  erace  his  strings — 
Smote  with  just  stroke,  and  qoell'd  the  ire 
Of  dread  Chhnssm  snorting  nre : 
Or  round  the  victor^s  palm-crown'd  head. 
On  Pisa's  plain  for  strength  or  steed 
Benown'd,  he  twine  one  chaplet  more, 
,  Tp  which  the  bust,  the  pillars  poor : 
Or  hapless  bride  his  Ivre  record. 
Untimely  widow'd  of  her  lord ; 
His  golden  truth,  his  matchless  might 
Redeeming  from  oblivion's  night— 
Ligbl  buoyant  through  th'  empyreal  air 
Tto  TMjiin  mnm  nrong  breezes  bear : 
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ynOe  J  wA  tifij  MuiM*    .  i  • 

'     I  like  the  toilkig  Mutiii  bfte 

(Whose  wine  a'er  many  a  thyme-iied  toim 
.Uatirqd)  ^mid  Tibur'B  Qdwenr  ooret, 
Of  by  Mb  drippiitt  baniti  remate^ 
To  inedi|al}»  ny  hmHex  ataaitt.^ 

Scmie  passagea  might  he  «p^Med  irf  tU*  tcdam^.  w&Mi, 
apparently  forcible  as  Iherf  are  in  expression^  4o  not  ^^r^j^Ub 
nice  distiilctibQ  the  sense  and  fbelfn^  of  the  cbrresoopdiiiffjpaa^. 
sages  of  the  prigtnal.  *  Bt^lUaque  mairtbun  deteitti^  la  pot 
exactly  repres^ted  hy  'Cniropet  tones,  fond  nootbera*  frigbt;^ 
nor,  *  tenera  conjugts  immemor^  b}»  *  forsa^ng  wedd^nl  joji,*, 
,  Svperante  PuBno^  (Ode  12.  B.  I.)  is  Wiib  bo.  prqf rie^y  tsk-. 
^dered'in  the  line,. 

.    *  0*er  Canne's  plain  when  Carthage ^tHr^im^         ,,  ^ : 

«  ataab.  nf  bale^*  (Ode  1&^  ia  perfaapa  equally  abjadtioHaMa; 

isadlboreooaiura a piiraaa in  tbe  oonalading couplet oitOib^ft, 

iBvI.»ia  jreafiMt  to  wbtoh  Mr.  Wtaiighaoi  iidU  not  flttribiil»ii»«i 

•tbe.axptaa  ofaquaamiabneas  if  we  expreaa  out  liiab  fcriUs 

^jumm*    Why  ahoidd  not  /  asralot  fMSoea/  (Ddr  !&»  ^U* 

LftM  be veiiOered^'tAe  iNraaa  bealL^d  galley?'   BiAllMaMA 

miner  blemishes,  and  we  refrain  from  picking  o«i4hefcsrpa^ 

tiol(!9  qf  qbaff  which  mix  with  tteine  grain  of  Mr.  Wrai9iiam*a 

versions.    The  apeeiaoena  wbMi  we  have  femishcd^  wiH  iMar 

an^ple  t^atlmony  to  tbebr  exceUenee ;  apd  we  bttte^y  i^  laaails 

been:  gpided  in  eur  sefection  of  extracts,  by  thewisb  tiiatoar 

readers  should ,  see  the  best  of  his  transhftiona.    The  beak 

cpptaioa  a  correct  Latin  text,  but  there  is  no  iBcnaahraiide  of 

notes  to  interrupt  the  perusal  of  the  transIatiiHi^  nor .  ia  any 

desigoaliop  of  the  Odes  prefixed  to  them.    Oa  Ibosa^aeaoaBta, 

the  Volume  will  |»  pM^e  aoofpUble.  to  Sebobuta* 

JuTat  integroa  aeeedera  fdBle§ 
Atque  baurire :  juTatque  botos  decerpere  Hdrea; 
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Art  ni.  tSustratums  of  the  Hobf  ScripUiret:  ia  libree  I^tk 
I.  ¥Vom 'the  Geography  of  the  East.  2.  Trom  fiici  Nbturit  Qia> 
i  Sary  of  the  East.  d.  mm  tbe  Customs  of  Anciep^  aoA  Ifedbm 
.HatioB*^  B^  the  Rev:  Georgp  Paxton,  Fiofessoe  ii  Tkedhgy 
unite  the  Ueneral  Associate  Synods  Bdiobimb^  .t  Volih  StOL 
ppul4ia    Price  U.Gb.    Edinburgh   1819.  * 

A  LTHOUGH  tbe  Bible  wad  intended  for  tffe  o^  iif,  tbe 
-^  whole  world,  yef ,  aa  ft  was  primarily  commitJE^'  tp  fhm  ira- 
dtUve  care  of  a  particular  people,  it  iiiust  necea^a^!^  i^airtiyke  of 
tbe  characters  which  tAeir  (peculiar  liabiU  wqulj|  fiUMh  to  t|ia 
literature  of  their  country.  The  aaiir^d  p^nte^,  ip;  jthelr  bis* 
torieal  oarratites,  in  thelt  doTotiraal  iE^On^Miaiteiia,  aim  Iq  <beir 


didntb  ttUd  |ifo{>Mtto^l  tvViitA£^;^6odntl  iti  thb  Us^  ^f  terms 
Mid  £^r69/ of  Allusions  and  mQStmioni$,  p^uliar  lodriental 
i^idils,  Und  inleili^btie  otiiy  to  readers  previjoiisl^  acqiiainied 
^th  the  cUsioitos  and  mahoers  of  the  £asl.  An  ibtiioa^  know- 
l^llfe  of  ibe  pliysical  and  nioral  circiuiiiataBcea^f  ib^  (itopleof 
Uio^jcountrie4.»  indisp^nsabtcv  Iberefofc^  tH  Order  lo  p^r  ^ 
^^ijiBU^i^^rreot  inierprettttioji  oi  the  holy  S«^ptttres.  Without 
.^1^  Hui  which  are  UP  be  derived  from  this  kiad  of  Ino Wledge^  the 
BHist  siitAil  pfailokmats  could  but  furiibh  m  wltti  a  tarnaeular 
^'^BiiMhiitf  of  th&  Bible,  as  uhioteUi|tit»t^»  iR  ^^^J  ittstaa6es^ 
•i«lb)&^i^ginai  its^f  would  be  to  the  tnei*^  GAglish  reader. 
WMlk^iirdetra^ting:  f^oih  tb^  pftraiboofit  merit  ahd  value  of  il^ 
hiMh  it  itMihxot^  &tod  crttkal  expositors  of  the  sacred  tex\,  we 
iit«  disposed  to  awtird  a  high  Sharoof  coitiro^dation  to  those  liselui 
^Dbordinate  fabouferS  in  the  field  o^  Biblical  interpifetatioh,  who 
%tt,Ve!deliec5led  and  applied  the  facts  and  oustoms  desorilbed  1^  ^ 
trs^^dlers  id  iheir  reports  of  their  foreigo  exoiirsieosy  lo  the  iMiiS*  '^ 
tratioM  of  .the  fiible*  In  ifaiA  departmeDt,  (he  meritorious  labMite 
of  Uflhtter  am  well  kuowu  to  Iho  studest.  The  ^  Orientftl  Gils^^ 
*'  taasfl  of  lifi  Burdelrhikve  aleoobtained  a  4ieBerveil  populartiy^ 
«tHl.4h»tu|rMMOKs  fiditor  of  Calmet^  has,  in  his  «■  Fraffment^,^ 
sdW  couaiilertfbW  to  tho  mnteriAis  by  means  of  witich  th^ 
fh^usMiM  t»f  the  SAfer^d  Writing  ttiay  be  ^ettoved,  and  Ihb 
itntii^bflheff  I'tepihMietitStiOns  illustrated. 

Tbartbopiilils  V6hitnes  of  iH-offessoi*  Pattoii  diftlr  In  Uielr  pim 
ftotd  those  of  Hatther  and  Murder,  and  exhibit  atnoreauiple 
f^gtsiof  subjects.  Not  confining  his  details  auci  remarks  to  the 
teVend.olasses  of  otyects  to  which  thmr  researches  were  directed, 
be  has  jumed  to  make  bis  work  a  general  depository  of  know*- 
ledftaJUoatnitireof  the  text  of  the  Bible  in  the  several  pirtieuluts 
of  Geography;  Natural  History^  OustMis  and  Maiinel'4;  Oti  the 
first  of  these  sulgeot%  lie  kas<«vailed  himself.largely  of  the  woi'k 
of  WellS;,  the  titles  of  whose  chapters  Will  be  suggested  to  tlie 
recollectioo  of  our  readers  by  th^  distribution  of  thift  coutftnis  uC 
MrTTaxtohV  fart  1.  Chap,  h  The  Garden  of  JJiden^The  ■ 
I^rti(^,!^od— The  Qhy  of  Eoocb.  Chap.  9.  The  MouataiiiH 
otAf^f^U  Chap.  3.  The  Land  of  Shinap,  and  the  Oity  and 
ToiYM^j^f  pabel.  .  Chap.  4i  Of  the  D'isperatoa  of  Mankind. 
^•mf'  JbtJ^theConqaOst^  aOd  Kuigdom^of  Nunrod.  Cbap.:iB. 
.Chafdea— Ur— Itaran—C^iHiaq.  '£he  Moubtains  of  OftHltth 
r-Tjie  iotkef  apd'  Rivers  of  PalestiDe--State  of  the  Weather  in 
t^festlfifi'apd  the  East— The  General  Fertility  of  Palesaue^ 
acff'tU^'  bubji^is  of  cbaiiters  7,  8,  0.  and  10.  Vel-y  laudable 
p^H^  ^iLVe  beeu  iaken  by  the  Author  to  collect  infomiation  oh 
the^Upi^:^,  from  BootiarC^  Wellsy  Maundrell,  Volney,  &c.  &c. 
Of  ttie^  ,itia}iner  ia  which  ii  is  applied^  the  feUowtng  paragriiph 
is^*8()*iilh'iA.  *  .  ., 

:^  T  2 


raid  Pvx$om^  WicifMlMriir  4/  M^iJ^fd^. 

'ffynpA  ym  one  of  the  Iwdei^.  oC  ^  fipi^w^.ltt^^ijJIKfc 

Cennacberib  boasted  he  would  take  with  the  ijoiJriftidp  .eg  lil)||hfi|ff  ■ 
'  and  his  chariots.    "  I  will  enter  into'the  lb<faing«  of  ^  jbyriuML  tp^ 
'  into  the  forest  of  hb  Carmel.^*    UngratdTul  ,aB  thqu^/^^l^ 
mountain  is»  the  wild  vines  and  olive  trees  that  are'stHI  ^ttno^uDong 
,  the  brambles  which  encumber  its  declivities,  prove  that  the.haad.^ 
industry  has  not  ld>oured  amob^  the  rocks  of  CarmeT  in  vi^ial    So 
well  a^pted  were  the  sides  of  this  mountain  to  the  cuHivatiofi  of  the 
vlne«  .that  the  kings  of  Judah  covered  every  iraproveabfe  apot  witk 
vineyards  and  plantations  of  olives.    Its  deep  and  entaoglecf  fpraBSi 
!  its.  savage  rocks  and  lofty  summit,  have  been  in.  allagea  diii  ^oo^ 
',  retret^t  of  the  guilty  or  the  oppressed.    The  fastnessefof  tbii(nteied 
^  mountain  are  so  difficult  of  accessi  that  the  prophet  .Anu^s  names 
ihem  with  the  deeps  of  hell,  the  heieht  of  heaven,  and  theba^tQpmof 
th^  sea:  *'  Though  they  dig  into  hell  (or  the  dark  and  sileijt  djappocn 
'■ "'  bP^6  grave),  thence  snail  mine  hand  take  them ;  thoogfa  tS^.dimb 
.   lib  to  heaven,  thence  will  I  bring  them  down ;  and  though  m^  liide 
1  IfteflMehres  in  the  top  of  Carmd,  I  will  search  and  ta»  dtem  out 
f>i  ihenct  I  and  though  loey  be  hvd  from  my  sight  in  the  bottom  of  the  iea, 
. .  tiieace  will  I  command  the  aerpenti  and  he  shall  bite  timott''^     The 
r.  Cbiirditin.  her  most  afflicted  state,  is  compared  to  a  fliglUv^  hvldDg 
,ia.th|B:deep  recesses  of  this  mountain :  *<  Feed  thy  peoBle  with.tlrf  19^ 
t   thi^  .fleek  of  thine  heritage  which  dwell  solitarily  10  nia-wood  m  the 
;    midst  of  Carmel."^    Lebanon  raises  to  heaven  a  smnmit^oCj^aked 
and  barren  rocks,  covered  for  the  greater  part  of  the  ]re8r..|riA,iiiowis 
biit  the  top  of  Carmel,  how  nakedand  sterile  soever  itS|MneseD|  0911- 
'    dition,  seems  to  have  been  clothed  with  verdure  in. the  days  of  Amos* 
(    #hibh  seldom  was  known  to  fade :  <<  And  he  said,  the  Lm  wBl  roar 
frein  Zion,  and  ntter  his  voice  from  Jerusalem,  and  the  habiwtioii  of 
'    the  shepherds  shall  mourn,  and  the  top  of  Carmel  shall  #uer."^ 
'.  These mre  the  excellencies  answering  to  the  ** glory oF LfebAsHta,* 
fbr  which  this  mountain  was  so  greatly  renowned.    Even  the  Infty 
.genios-of  Isaiah,  sttmnlated  and  guided  bytbe  Spirf*  of  iasplraiion, 
j    Qould  not  find  a  more  af^ropriate  igure  to  express*  the  flaarisBng 
.'    state  of  the  Bedeeraer's  kugdom,  than  the  u  exoelleDcy.of  Qsunel  am 
'    Sharon.*' '    Vol.  I.  p.  lio. 

^  .t  Some  passages  ia  fheae  volumes  are  examples  of  iadigeBled 
,„  jneiaerk^  rather  than  of  explanatory  diseussioo.    RefatiSi^  to 
•  ^ibe  use  of  the  elive  braaeb  as  the  siga  of  peasr^  Pttjifasa^ff 
/JP^ten  remarks  ^-^ 

<  Dr.  Gbandler,  indeed,  is  of  opinion,  that  thd  idea  wf  %eaoa- 

.    oBiatien  and  peace  was  net  assoeiated  with  the  eBve  braadr  (■  %«■ 

'    Jong  postesior  tothe'delilge.    The  olive  grOves,  he  aifcaaa,  amtfas 

,  usiial  resort  of  dove%  and-othar  birds,  that  ^epsir  te  tWk*  f»  ftod; 

. .  and  thus  endeavours  to  find  a  nataral  oonneotieii  beiuMa  the' dote  d 

.Koah  and  the  olive  l^C    The  oKve  might,  he  tbialGSt  be  tbeealf 

tree  which  had  raised  its  head  aboYe  the  subsiding  watecs^  enarrtr 


^  til^e^iifci'e  tlie  art  was  iloating,  although  it  is  only  of  a  |tndalipg 

'  "nellfMl;  but  if  ttie  dove  skw  a  greater  number  of  other  trees'above^^e 

'  Waj^y  the  habits  of  the  bird  naturally  led  it  to  the  olive  plantation 

ibr  iiheiter  and  foody  in  preference  to  all  others.  .    ]  .'  * 

^  9^t  the  greater  part  of  this  reasoning  avowedly  rests  upoQ  mjbre 
^BMiebptfop;  and  although  the  olive  grove  maybe  the  favourite  retreat 
of  this  dove,  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  olive  branch  being 
cbbseo  by  Almost  every  nation,  from  the  remotest  times,  Tcr' the 
sVnibo)  of  reconciliation  and  peace  ?  It  is  far  more  probable,  thaft  the 
dove  was  directed  by* the  finger  of  God,  to  prefer  the  olive  leaf,  pr 
a  sprie  of  olive  leaves,  as  being  the  symbol  orpeace  with  which  Noah 
*  was  already  acquainted,  or  that  it  might,  in  future,  be  the  token  of 
reconeflbtion  between  God  and  his  offending  creatures^  and  between 
•ftib  nation  and  aaotfaer,*    Vol.  I.  pp.  289,  390» 

'   The- Author  might  surely  have  perceived  that  his  own  oba^r- 

Tations  rest  as  much  on  mere  assumption  as  Dr.  Chandler's ; 

}  mni  be  has  eviileDlly  overlooked  the  sppltcation  of  Hevaoi^s  iVeo 

jDeii*  tntoraif.  :Wliat  limits  the  Professor  wonM  fiX'lo-bis 

> 

^  rem6tc8t  times,'  we  oannot  say ;  but,  as  no  instanees  are  |)#o«- 
dooed  el  the  nse  of  the  olive  as  a  symbol  of  friendship  in  <he 
ante^diluTiaifi  periods,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  custom 
/  of  bearing  an  olive  branch  to  indicate  peace,  might  be  derited 
from  the  dove  of  Noah.  The  olive  leaf,  it  would  seem  from  (he 
exprieasioi) .  lo  Genesis,  ^*  phtcked  offy  W9S  not  selected  frooa 
the  countless  variety  of  leaves  which  floated  on  the  striding 
watj^ra  of  the  Deliige,  or  bestrewed  the  slimy  tops  sod  decIiTiiies 
of  Ararat,  as  the  Author  supposes^ 

,  iVirt  II.  GontiMns  Illustrations  of  the  Scriptures  from  the 
.  Natural  History  of  the  East  In  this  division  of  the  work,  the 
Author  has  made  great  use  of  Bocbart's  Hierosoiooo.  The 
pvofitnod  and  splendid  kaming  of  that  extraordinary  scholur  is 
Amply'  displayed  in  that  immortal  work.  The  treasures'*  of 
oriental  and  classical  literature  were  a^  his  coipmand;  and  they 
are  applied  unsparingly  in  his  erudite  discussions :  in  quotatioa 
be  k  ueeultarty  rich  and  felioitous.  From  the  pages  (tf  this 
leanieo  aad  lafaorioos  illustrator  of  Scriptuire,  Phifesser  Ffcifton 
has  borrowed' the  very  numerous  passages  from  Homers  Vii^y 
&c.  which  ornament  his  own  illustrations  of  Natoral  HMt'dry ; 
and  ^  sliqiuld  have  been  glad  to  report^  that  be  baa  apprized  his 
reaiderft  of  (be  kind  and  extent  of  bis  obligations,  whiish  ai«o  by 
no  n^easis  indicated  by  an  ocbasional  referanoe  to  ^  BdObilrt.* 
The  *'  Hieroaoioqn*'  is  not  in  the  hands  of  every  reader,  and  we 
^  '  abilt,  therefore;  supply  this  deficiency  by  transcribing,  as  a  ^» 
i  \  '<Atten,  from  Bochart,  the  passage  to  which  FrofessbV  Pakton 
>^^'*'lrt^f>0ni  indebted  for  the  Tt^arned  illustratidns  in  the  following 
^  — |iaiagiaphs.'  • '  ■ 

^  '  TbI  incahtati6ii  of  serpents  is  one  of  die  'i^bat  curioui  and  inte- 


rsaSof^  raed  in  natural  libtorf..  Ililt  wopdetfol  w^.whf/dt:Kibtm 
tft«  wmtli,  and  Asarmtf"  the  fiiry  ^  the  deadliest  aiiiekf  ^.«piib  fffanAn 
it  qb^dient  to^he  charmet's  voicfe,  it  not  an  jove^ofi.  ip(.j|iiqdfi9ti 
tfanes;  ftr  we  discover  manifeft  traces  of  it  in  tUe  reipcft^  —^^--^ 


song,  toe  terrible  dragon  th&t  guarded  thef  gofdeh  Ax^%^^,%if  * 
Osx{«iTifflK.  Ovida8crn}e6  the  same  effect  to  Uie  soporific 
0^  certain  herbs,  and  ma^lc  sentence :  .    I  * 

«  Hone  postquaqi  sparaU  l^atbffi  jEraag^Qi^  m^  * 
.  Ver^iqi}^  ^  dn(it  plaKs^o^  faeiaiitihjam^cift^'l.'jaw  tirw  - 
It  was  the  costom  of  others  to  fasctoatft  the.seBpaBib  Jyttitdhiigiif 
with  the  Uaad*    Of  ^Ws  method,  Virgil  tfikep  .ootlpe  iA  -U^  steveath 
booic  of  the  ^neid :  I 

•<  Spargem  4«i  Mmnes  caotuque  vAaoaque  solebat.^ 

Sillua  Italicua  b  still  more  express  in  his  first  bdok : 

*•  Nee  non  Serpentes  diro  exarmare  Tcneno         *    . 
Doctus  AtjTy  tacto  que  graves  iopirediefydMa.**  ^  '. 

But  It  ^eems  %o  have  been  the  general  persuasion  of  ttie' tot^ts> 
that  the  principal  power  of  the  charmer  hfy  In  the  swi^toM 'df  bis^ 
music  Pliny  sajs,  aocerdingly,  that  serpents  were  drawn  fruiil'Blfer 
tarkiog  plaees  qr  the  power  ef  flsusi^  Seaeoft  held  the  same 
qpinieoi  *    ^ 

tf  ■!■>  i  !■■■■  traeuMagiriicantib^  .*  .f.»r    • 

Squamea  latebria  tmoa  dasertk  adesl.** 

ScrrptfotSy'says  Au^ustine^  are  supposed  to  hear  end  nndccninnd  \W 
words  of  the  Marsi ;  so  that,  by  tneir  incantationa,  these  reptiles^  ftr 
tlie  most  parli  saHy  foith  from  Uieir  h^es. 

*  Ilia  power  of  music  was  believed  to  expel  the  aerpeDt'a  popeRy 
aad  render  its  bite  harmlesss  "- 

**  Vipereo  genert  et  graviter  spirantibus  hydris 
Spargere  qui  somnos  oantuque  niaauque  solebat»  ^ 
M^lcebat  que  iras  et  moraua  aite  ieviniat/* 

^  isodqhis  entertained  the  satne  opiabni  wiiieh'he  ttiitf  esi^HAsess 

*     '      •^Marsdsinesosessecarmbummaleficlbr/'    .-./'ir 

Bj  the  9ame  means, ,  or  by  the  touch,^  it  was  beliejecL  uiat  the  suf- 
ferings of  those  who  had  oeen'bit,  might  be  alleviated^ and  a  com* 
plete  cure  accomplished.  ^The  sentiments  of  T^vj^ll  te'  dlis\>articular 
nave  been  aireaoiv  stated*  .To  his  authority  those  poii|te4  lioet  of 
LucaiK,mayhe  adqed :' 

«<  Pestts  tiam  inserla  mednlUs 
Excantau  periK.^'  ^  VoL  J»  pp^  S^  SM^ 

IVe  ha^  here  a^vepy  tumatial  ^Haptey-ef  emcKtioi^  a)ui«B:ap{ni*^ 


i^ftnaigror  Motalloti,  imAymM  'Mitete  the  m^sttamUM 
•>yu(tiii>aifts^ifhii  ttlu^eiit  Rteratiif e.  But  let  m  turn  to  Boebaftti 
fIf«r0Mieoii^Parft8e«uBd«,libati;J)tfdE^  ^^^Ne^ue^ 


*  AnoiMiii  ArgonmHieSn  llbd  c|uarti  verstt  147,  MMekj^-'k^ 

*  gui|r  B^Mi  iio#f»  dix^ Trf»0((,  8uav%'voee  mulm*e manffncitv,  M 
^  ea|L'diitGooeiD^  Telieris  aurei  cusCodem. — Ovidius  idetn  Jdi&M* 
V  ti3bQeii»  Kbrb  aeptimo  MetamoqifiNMMii 

^  Hone  postquam  spiarait  Leikat  gn^ioe  succli       .,  ,  - 

*  VerNk^ue  ter  dmt  placidos  ^adentia  somtids, 

*  AJSh  enim  aerpentea  manu  et  tacta  fasoinare  moris  erat.    Vv- 
^  giBw  Kbro  aeplimo  Aoeidos, 

^  Spargere  qui  aomnos  eaolvque  maouqne  aoIdM^ 

«  Silitu  Italiciia  fibri  primi  Tena  411, 

*  Neo  Qon  aerpentea  diro  exarmare  veneDo 
^  Doctua  Atyr,  tactuque  graves  aopire  chelydroa. 

^  -^  Oanta  senpe  Magioo  credebantur  aeipentea, «  oavernia' 
^  dkiy  atque  evocari.  Sio  Plipiua  Fibrt  octavi  capite  deotma 
^  eesto  eoa  e^rfe^Ai  coitfM,  dieity  cogiqae  in  p8eoaiA.-^£f 
^  S^0ct$  in  Medea^ 

^  liaatai  Magma  caiitibua 
'  Squamea  latebria  turba  deaertis  adeat. 

^  ^ngrnaftiNit  librt  wsdeeiint  De  Gefieal  ckI  iifentiii  capite  Hge-^ 
^  aiiBO  octaTOy  Piif onficr  audire  et  iMeIHger'e  nervenie$  verbc^ 
inaiwMfiiflii^  Iff  0t#  fiiccifitafifiOffa,  proautaitt 


plermnqHe.d0^ 

'  Etiam  cantn  eiati,  deUniri,  et  stupefieri  dicantiir'^  aagma.^^^ 
*  T&yilihi#  obi  flupra, 

^  Vipereo  geiteri,  et  graTiier  apirantibos  bydria,^ 
'  Spargere  qai  somnoa  cantuque  naaiiiiqiie  sofebai 
^  lialoebatque  iras,  et  morsus  arte  levabat,     . 

*  Oanta  inaliper  crecfiti  aerpentes  ab  omhi  veneno  expurgari|. 
^  ut  Hfl  nu)rau  noceant*  lU  latdorua  Q^gMmm  Ji|>n  iippi  f^Ue 
^  aecundoy  If  artoa  acribit  «(Z»«oa  ^ue  car^ntPtMni/flMle/EctU. 

^  -—  JEk  liocanua  libri  nom  yersu  038«  r 

'  Peatia  nMa  inaerta  aedollis  ' ! 

<  Slxeantata  peril?—       pp.  8M— 890^    Ed./   ,^.    1 

NdAer  ttie  utility  of  tbe  ^  Iltustrations;'  nor  tbe  tL  atiiaia' 

of  tbe  Author,  would  have  been  impaired  by  a  diatiBaF  now* 

ledgenent  of  the  advanlagaa  >frbioh  tiM  it ork  baa  dr  frona* 

BodtartV  CoUecfiona.    It  is  but  just,  that  tbe^  ^^  ormer 


r«Mfi»dbesrAii(l  it  id  but' boiiMiti  itoi  ga<Mrt4iii^  ^^itWriil  f<» 
reip  the  fruits  of  their  labours,  sbmU  fwblrty  sMiMpi^Hfee 
original  authors  whatever  they  may  thooae  tii  trartttfisT filiiii^tti^ 
works  mto  their  own  paged.  In  the  case  before,  uny^fflf^i 
h^ye  been  better  pleased  to .  flnd^  the  Professor  «^<^^|m  j^^ 
a  considerable  portion  of  Uis  wo^k  is  abridgotl  fr(im;Uii»f^^^r 
XQicoOy^  and  tliat  to  Glochart  he  is  iodebt^.  fcHr:.ibe.,i(b|tfical 
oc«aiKi^to  of  bis  9wa  ".  Illnsifatioas.''  ^Wj%eq«iltl^iab  teiMe 
in  lilting  authors  a  more  o^rttiouf^;  regard  fop  Hietftia wt  WWMiit» 
and  a  more  just  and  honourable  feeling  foff,Uie.jrfy^tji^9..t^prf- 
ceding  writers,  .  .  ,.,,,   ,   „•..    \ 

In  the  account  of  the  ass.  we  have  the  following  reiiaailuL  ^   . 

<  To  ride  upon  an  ass  was,  in  the  days  of  ptie  iydgeiu.lHIIMf^^' 
distinctiony  to  which  it  is  probable,  the  vulgar  inigbt  hot  prccume  to 
aspire.  -This  is  evident  from  the  brief  notices  which  the  inspir^ 
historian  gives  of  the  greatness  and  riches  of;  Jaif^jhe  GilefidiCA^.poe 
of  these  judges :  **  he  had  thirty  sons  that  rode  on  thirty.^a^.colu; 
and  they  had  thirty  cities,'  which  are  called  Havoth-ja'ir  unto  ioia  daj*''* 
Abdon  the  Hrathonite,  another  of  these  judges,  **  had  forty  aooa  and 
thirty  o^bews,  that  rode  on  threescore  and  ten  ass  coks.^  ,  It  if 
reasonable  to  suppose,. that  the  manners  and  customs  of  thg^fdip^n 
tribes  underwent  a  change  when  the  government  became  |^pftp^j)i/trf^ 
and  the  fa^cinatiDg  pleasures  of  a  court  began  .to  cxei^  ib|^|uy|uJ^ . 
influence ;  still»  however,  the  ass  kept  his  place  in  the  servioeoTthe 
great.  Mephibosheth,  the  grandsoh  of  Sad,  'rodi^'oii  an  aW;  as  md 
Acfaitophel,  tiie^pnnlel  miAiater  of  David,  alid  file  greatest' Miiesdiaii  of 
thafeage;  ^Even  solaSe*aa  the  rdgn  of  Jehoniin»4beiseQ^ AkaH^^ 
aefviocB  of  tliia  animal  were,  required  by  the  wealthy .XaBaolttoi^dLe 
Shwamit^,  axj^rson  of  hi|;h,raoJc»  addled  her,  as^ap^L  ipdeia^ 
Ca^el,  the  residence  of  Elisha,  to  announce  the  death  of  h^^W^to 
the  prpphety^  and  to  solicit,  his  assistazice4  ,  ;,      »...  ,     .  i^u  * 

"  *  nut,  as  the  number  of  horses  increased  in  Judea,  an!^b^pla«o( 
rank  and  fashion  became  fonder  of  pomp  and  'show,  the  movemenu 
of  the  nobler  and  statelier  animal  were  preferred  to  the  rapid,  ^  but 
less  dignifi<ed,  motions'  of  the  ass.  This  change,  it  is  reasonable  to 
sd^ipose,  began  to' take  place  from  the  accession  of  Solomoil  to  the 
throng  of  Israel ;  for  that  rich  and  splendid  prince,  collected  a  very 
namorous  Aud  of  the  finest  horses  that  Egypt  and  Aralita  iboM 
fttimish.  One  thhig  is'  certahi,  that  afler  the  Jews  r^mrted  frM  their 
long  cantivHy  is'Sabylon,  the  great  and  faabiomilile,  Ibr  tM'*iBost 
part,code  the  horse  or  the  laulo.  •  The  ass  was  resigd^  to  litt,  oae  ef 
the  ipwer  orders;  and  it. .quickly  beoame  a-mark  of  povettv  and 
meanness  tcrappear  in.pubiic.on  that  .animal* ;  .T^  in^p^ifUKit  Change 
in  the  sentiments  and^  pustoms  of  the  Jews,  enables,  us  t^  uodecat^nd 
how  the  public  entry  of  bur  Lord  into  Jerusalem,  riding  on  a  JQtui^g 
ass,  coiila  have  been  foretold  by  the  prophet  Zecliariah,  as  an  instance 
df  hts  meekness  dnd  humility:  «<  Rejoice  greatly,  O'  imnghibft  of 


^^■.^■•*»JI^»*»a      1^   « 


«  Jud.  x«  f  J  4.  .      i  Jtf4.  «iv.  IS,  14.       t'  %  Ka^^rr.  8.  94. 


Zm#i»  4imi>iv0  dmi^iiirvoC  JtomMi1eia4  tehoM,  tky.kfug  <36tB^)i  iwU^. , 
tb«%s  J^  iM  j«Ktf»  and  /hwog;  oalsatioa,  IqitIj^  a^d  riding  upon  an  m^.  ^ 
^^A»W^ 4^^^ the  foal  of!  an  on"*    On  that  meoioirable.occasibto^  , 
by/cf^urpj.!^  tQjh^.pripBitjye  wpjplicUy  which  marked  the  conduci'of 
tl^eTi; ^ mhersi  he  poi^r^^  contempt  on  the  pride  of  hmnqn  glory;', 
he  pUtitbnouf  upon  the  law^  which  prohibited  the  chosen  people  to 
miif^^  hor8<^8^  lest  (hey  sliould  imbibe  the  spirit,  and  engage  m  the. 
rts!ti6&&  ti&ter^rises  of  iirdrlike  nations ;  and  he  displayed  at  dnce,  tha 
iriHthieflb  of  his'ildtninistfationy  and  the  nnafifected  xneekness  and  iow« 
HujlApifliiVchtnictef.''  Vol.  I.  pp.  490,431.  ' 

'Ptotesfeor'Puxtou*  adopts  Mr.  Harmer's  illustrRtioo   of  bt^r; 
LordV  warning;  to  his  disciples,  Mark  xiii,  15,   Matt,  xxiv.  17.'  * 
The  sfat?6asel;)f  an  Eastern  house,  he  remarks^  '  *  * 

*  ia  uii^forttily  so  contrived,  that  a  person  may  go  up  or  come  d^wn^ 
bv  It,  Without  entering  into  any  of  the  offices  of  apartments;  ^nd'by  * 
emM6i|ttence,  vi^ithout  disturbing  the  family,  or  interfering  with  the 
b'dii^ess  of  the  house.    In  allusion  to  this  method  of  bufldJnf^,  oiii^ 
I^01nd  <^(Aiimfedds  his  disciples,  when  the  Roman  armies  entered  Jmia!" 
to  dee  to  the  mountains;  and  adds,  *<  Let  him  that  is  on  the  hoo^^' 
top,  jiot' go  down  into  the  house,  neither  enter  therein,  to  take  any' 
t^tog  qui  qf  yiB  house."    They  were  commanded  to. flee  from  the  top* 
of  tlje,  hou89  to  the  mountains,  without  entering  the  hobse;  wMcn 
was  fttipossible  to  be  done,  if  the  stairs  had  not  been  conducted  aloog 
tbettiitside  oi  it^  by  which  they  could  escape.'    Voli  Jl.  p.  244. 

^Mtp  Burden's  .w^auld  seem,  to  be  an  easier  aiid  more  salia«- 
fkv^iWftfinfilhf^  oft  elucidating   the  text.  .He  gives  int.hia/ 
'^.QrjeAlel  CJuetoeaa,'*  the  foHowing  extnial  frbn  WiHyem^ei* 
'^  Voyai^e  up  the  Mediterranean  :"  *  The  boeees  in  this  eobotry'^ 
'  are^all  flart-roofed,  and  communicate  with  each  o^ier:  a  person 

*  there,  might  proceed  to  the  city  ^alls,  and  e^eafie  into-  fbe- 
<,  coi4ntry,.\¥i(liout  cominfl^  down  into  the  street' t    Speedy.flight 
ii^  the  object  df  our  Lord's  recommendation  ;  and  this  would  he 
much  more  practicable  in  the  latter  ease,  than  in  the  fortfler. ' 

^  These  copious  volumes  comprise  a  very  ample  coll«»cfioo' of 
maieriuls  for  ihe  illustration  of  the  Scriptures,  and  are  wel^ 
adapted  for  the  use  of  tliose  who  are  engaged  in  tbo.  wbrk/ofv 
public  religious  instruction ;  for  whose  benefit  they  are  chiefly,* 
iBlcn(ie<l  by  the  Author,  having  been  originally  prepared  for  tiiDi 
students  under  his  care.     It  is,  indeed,  a  work,wI>k^h  m^st  in^ 
tereat  and  gratify  etery  reader  vi'hp  makesj  tlie  intelligent  perusal . 
of  tbe Scriptures  an  object  of  his^ttention.    The'volumes  antmit 
cJf  H)Aifp(rdaftiion,  th<5  Author's  style  being  ratlier  dTffase."'Hts 
iHctiorr  IS  on  the  whole  perspicuous,  thbugb  not.  free  M^n 
blemisiies :    we  liave  '  future,'    tor  subsequent ;    *  plebt^*^*  for' 
plentiful ;, and  some  other  Scotticisms.     Clemens  P^dagogds,^ 


*  Xod^ix*  9i  ^     t  Vol.  M.  No.  ililO#  « 


tggt  SkitlA0$  of  /iRttKK 

(V9L  IL.  p»  108.)  it  t»  w  a  DOHili  p<WMgo>  Tim  iMMk  ^ 
gMtpCf  firm  Eabooli  (Vol.  I.  pi  SM.)  b  rqireMitod  a^  n  guiiia^ 
dM  ■tfmigih  of  two  men  to  hear  it.  Tb«  tootle  of  fts^  ooliitejwiwe, 
**  between  two  upodaetafl^**  we  should  rather  nnegiiaefoirt^ebeeii 
mdopted  In  order  to  preserve  the  fhiit  tirotttheing  cnished.  The 
Cbildee  Paraphrast  docs  not  deecribe  the  ministers  of  rdtgioa 
as  eng^aged,  since  the  coining  of  Christ,  ii|  teaching  i|^  p>^cmle 
and  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  church.  (Vol.  !•  p.  150»)  A& 
Index  of  Texts  lUuMtrated,  concludes  the  wock.  An  I«dek  of 
SkJfjeeU  would  hate  been  a  useful  addition. 


-»* 


Art«  IV.    SieiiAei  of  India :  written  by  an  Officer  fbr  Knesidfr  Tn- 
Tellers  at  Home.  8to.  pp.  990.    Price  109*6di    London.  2891  • 

«  C«KETCHES  of  India*  is  tbe  title  of  a  live^  and  enable 
"^  Yolumep  of  nearly  tbe  same  dimensions  as  tbe  preaeDf, 
wbicb  appeared  about  nYo  years  ago,  and  of  wbiob  an  aocount 
wiU  bt  found  in  our  aoreath  yohune.  The  Auther  of  the  psetest 
work  was  probably  m>t  aware  thai  its  title  waa  pim  oeiro|»e<L 
NolwitfaBtandiAg,   however,    ail   tbe  sketdiea,  joiim»li»   and 
letters  which  b«¥e  famiHarised  the  scenery,  ooetome^  and  asuaero 
of  British  India  to  almost  aH  classes  of  the  reading  eomiNBfty, 
not  fergetting  tbe  Hindoo  poem  of  Mr.  Southey,  and  the  de- 
lightfol  stories  of  Mrs*  Sherwood,  the  series  of  lii^Uf  pic^ 
turesque  descriptions  contained  in  our  OflSoer^  narratiTe^  caMot 
fiui  to  be  aeeeptable  aa  a  moot  pleasing  and  intereatinr  a^dhloa 
to  omr  atoefc  of  infomalion.    The  best  preface  to  the  TolAme  is 
supplied  by  tbe  eonehiding  paragraph. 

^  it  has  not  been  tbe  Tani^  of  phtyiog  anthor,  which  has  faSnoed 
be  oflbred  to 


metocensenttbat  this  sbonld  be  offered  to  the  press.  lam  Veryi 
sible  of  its  trifling,  sentinental,  unimportant  cnamoler.  Bmt  I  wiice 
for  men  like  myscLf ;  and  if  a  scholar  should  look  oa  it  by  nocident  as 
he  sat  ahme  over  tbe  fire  ioa  solitary  inn»  he  might  hmooenlly  hugaihi 
aa  hour  over  these  unlearned  pages;  and  go  peniaps  to  hia  Mi»  sAer 
wandering  with  me  among  haughty  followers  of  wahnmrt.jmA  ido* 
Imrous  Hindoos,  more  grateful  to  bis  Father  in  heaven>  Soar  hatia^cast 
bis  happier  lot  in  a  knd  where,  under  tbe  cross  of  Christ,  bo  msy  rssd 
bis  interest  in  the  precious  promises  of  the  gospel ;  and  maekhow  tbe 
boiign  influence  of  Christfamtty  softens  and  adorns  the  character  of  the 
Bogfish  people*' 

little  more  will  be  necessary  in  noticing  tbe  Author^  per* 
formnnce,  than  to  select  a  few  specimens  in  support  of  omr  cor- 
ral reoommendation  of  the  work  to  general  perusal.  The  rkb 
and  idyid  picture  presented  in  tbe  following  extractS|  wiU  loniad 
our  readers  of  the  admirable  landscapes  of  DanielL 


<  No,-*>I  shsU  never  forget  the  sweet  and  stoange  sensationa 
as  I  went  peaoefelly  forward,  die  new  objects  in  natwe  oxdtad  in  mf 
bosom.    Tlie  fiek  taEosMaavod  phmtmn;  the  graoafiilly  dbroopiiy 


SMeUk'of  Imiia.  9St 


i  Imaalboittt  tte  09caa*9Qt^'ifidi,thfii  mat^lilie  looking  brnding  fiDir'e4<eijr 
I  ly^ncb)  thti  broQcliea  thepwlves  wa^iog  with  a  Uax^^rf  motion  ki 
f  theifViiKli,  tb9  <bwre  Ipfty  trunk  Qn4  fan-leaf  qf  Uie  tall  palm;  th^ 
^  8)pp4^'Md  elc^Qt  stem  ol*  t))e  orecai  the  large  aloes;  tiie  prickly- 
^  p^uu|;  ui^i^^U^  baiiian  with  iti  earth'^seekiog  aod  reproductive  drpp- 
t^WP^S^fi  And  c^n^oog  t))eKn»  bird9,.all  strange  in  plumag^and note 


*  These  |M>or  wretcbesy*  with  no  other  clothihg  than  small  ra^ 
loiuul  thriniddley  and  lofida  on  ibeir  headsy  whom  you  meet  sin^y  «r** 
ia«:.l4rgi^'(f^up«t  are  the  oommoo  coolies,  or  road-oocters  m  thqr- 
QPUficry  •  for'lbus  light  burdens  are  usuallyconveyed  oeroi  even  for 
di^t^oces  of  two  or  Uiree  hundred  miles-^This  baughty^lookiDg  man  ^ 
with  a  prominent  noseidark  ey^,  and  olive  brown  complexion,  haviAg 
« laVge  turban^  musUo  vest,  gaudy  silk  trowsers,  and  noi^  slippers,  la 
a  Mahometan, 

'  *  Thia  next,  with  bis  head  bare  and  shaven,  except  a  few  thlck-M^g^ " 
lock^jiliibbed  behind,  his  forehead  marked  with  stripetof  the  atfaos  of 
cbwndiuig,  his  naked  body,  clean  yellow-coloured  sicin,  the  sennaar,'. 
or  daftuiguishiQg  threads  worn  over  the  shoulder,  and  a  Iai|^  pde 
admott-ooiouTed  loin-cloth,  is  an  officiating  bramin. 

.  \,  .Thf^fAt-IooUog  Mack  men,  with  very  white  turbans  ^nd  drcMffW^ 
«l)d;hiye  golden  ear-rings,  are  dubashes ;  a  sort  of  upper  servants  or . 
p{^£^  mff^rioir  ageata»  ready  to  make  any  purchases  for  strani^er^  or  \ 
reai^ntf ;  to  execute  tlieir  commissionSi  change  their  monies^  or 
transact  Bjay  business  for  them. 

"•  These  men  with  red  turbans,  broad  s1iouldeiM!>elts  bf  leatKi^rv'* 
breaat-plates,  ^asbea  and  swordk,  are  government  peons  of  the  xfllah^ 
or  pofice  foot-soldiers    There  are  establishments  of  them  in'eveiy 
diatrictv    Tbev  are  distineuisbed  by  their  belt  plates  i  the  beks  being  ; 
often  of  red,  blue,  or  yeuow  doth!,  or  even  tij^«akin« 

<  There  is  a  group  of  native  woilien  returnmg  to  their  houset  with'i 
water ;  thej  are  of  a  common  daas ;  bat  observe  their  simple  drasa^x 
evact  cartiage,  and  admirable  walk«  One  piece  of  cbth  wrapped, 
twioe  ranwii  their  loins  in  its  breadth,  and  passing  in  iu  l«9gth  upwarda 
oMr  die  bosom,  ia  either  disposed  mantle-like  to  cover  the  head^  oc( 
ttoroivQ  giBcefuuy  across  the  right  shoulder,  and  brought  undfer  the . 
left  arm  to  the  middle.  Their  shining  hair  ia  neatly  rolled  up  iotft^' 
a  ioM  at  the  back  of  the  head ;  and  is  occasionally  omamented  with  * 
little  chaplets  of  pale  yellow  flowers.  The  vessels  which  some  earrjr* 
OD  the  bead,  some  on  nip,  ar^  of  brass  or  clay;  but  ancient,  and  urn- 
like  in  their  form,  .  vt 

<  This  law.  curiously  carved  car,  with  a  white  cancMpy,  and  cream- 
c^bloured  bullocks,  having  their  boma  omamentaUy  tipped. with 
wrought  btass,  coliara  with  belb,  and  crimson  bo^y  dodie^  1«  the 
ceavey«ape  of  acme  native  merchant,  or  s&ro£  ' 

*  iWae  beasenea  with  #ed  fauasar  jadnta,  high  sahflrioat^yiped 
dUpa  of  Una  dotb  richly.  Dmameeied,  leathev  breaches^  b9als»  and^ 
E^ifti^aad4Jm  sa  vt^U  noiioiiadya^tiaa  iigbt.QQ)euredaa.6panierdiw. 


4m  Sk9i0hei  uf  fUrfJK 

i«re  cf  the  bodj-gwrd  of  the: governor.— OteeJM-ite  laafetlwpti 
.foUoiFitYg  that  stafiWifiicer;  thus  the  groom  niiiB  «fter  bift  "oUmrln 
^^his  country,  and  will  keep  pace  with  htm  at  41  ft»9rt  taotiar.^Bek 
always  provided  with  a  leading  rein  and  chowrie: 

*  These  well-appointed  black  soldiers,  detbed  and  aooonlMd  ao 
completely  like  British  trooos,  except  the  peculiar  ca|^  oif  bloeotalb 

«irith  brazen  ornaments  and  plates,  are  sepoys  cf  the  Madrw  eMft> 
.Uishtoent. 

*  That  officer  io  dark  blue  uniform  with  red  ftdngs,  hnaeq  farimet 
and  red  horse«hair9  is  of  the  Madras  horse  artilleiy ;  a  corpa  asost 
deservedly  admired  alltover  India.' 

^  That  monk  with  the  nale  Italian  cottntebance»  grey  bair«  small 
aculUcap,  black  robe,  ana  white  cords,  jiist  stepping  out  *of  that  <ild 
palanquin;  is  the  superior  of  the  Capuchin  convent  at  Madfss :  he  is 
a  native  of  Rome. 

'  This  fine  looking  young  man  in  a  close  white  vest  wkb  W  dark 
Uue  sash  and  high  cap  of  black  velvet  witli  many  po2niS|  it  aa  Anne* 
nian  gentleman ;  and  the  low  stout  man  in  a  purple  robe  mmI  |iiitre 

.  cap,  with  a  long  black  bushy  beard,  who  is  speaking  to  bim.  Is  ft  pf  HKt 
from  Armenia.  Almost  all  these  persons  of  half-cast  eolttpicarion, 
whom  you   are  continually  meeting,  are  the  descefi(dltfiis"ftf  oUr 

.  countrymen,  or  other  Europeans,  by  native  mothers  i  thobe  isT  Fior* 
toguese  extraction  are  very  numerous. 

*  These  restless-looking,  haughty  idlers,  who  are  saunteriag^  ifl<to 
us,  their  little  all  expended  on  the  fine  robes  they  wear;  oMmfiHqgal 

.meal  provided  daily  in  their  gloomy  homes  by  trembliiifr:  iMudM^r 

^aome  wretched  slave,  would,  but  for  our  happier  rule,  bi|  jfe^pitty 

iynots  of  soBse  of  those  peaceful  villages  we  shall  sooo  vWn  *    • '  ' 

*  The  large  man  oo  the  grey  horse,  with  the  shawl  tdrbam  'gold- 
threaded  sasQ  andsBver-headed  creese  (or  dagger),  to  whom  dbey '«re 

rj|ll  now  salaaming,  is  a  native  of  some  distant  province^  notpft^ops 
undeir  our  authoritv.    The  housings  of  his  liorte  jou  <ee^  ^re  .^^b- 
broidered  with'goki;  his  reins  silken;  the  animal  too  hsajii  breast- 
plate and  head  ornaments  of  shell-work ;  the  servant  riinnimr  ot  tva 
/^(le  holds  that  spade^shaped  screen  so  as  atwav^  to  shade*  out  Bice; 
and  the  man  himself,  though  looking  vain  as  well  as  proud,  Urtoftee, 
j^heerful,  self-satisfied  air. — Not  so  this  Moollah  or  Mahometti^  iciest. 
•Mark  his  iron-grey  beard  and  wrinkled  forehead,  ancf  tboMi^fitii!dy 
'Sparkling  eyest  alive  and  youthful  with  a  feeling  of  hmJb.    ^hitmn 
.iMcdent  vindictive  look  he  casu  at  us  I    He  recollects, 'for  lito  wai^*a 
youog  man  then,  when  in  tl^e  year  1780  the'horsboCifydCit  ttide 
shouting  through  the  gardens  of  bur  countrymtn ;  and  leoollQCl^tao 
that  he  wished  them  success.'  pp.  S-^St.  ^  ^^,  ^.,^,  j/  ■ 

-  Our  Officer  mttot  be  admitted  to  be  an  eaBprilaitiM  diiiitoil . 
Tbe^velmne  abounds  with  sketeheseiiuaUjrisrapbicak'^' v  ■->    •• 

'  <  About  fort^  miles  from  Madras,  the  Vdtlte  to'BdHftrjf'brbll 
^  the  foot  of  the  eastern  Gh&u^ts,  at  th^'  aAi^  'to#n>f^ 
Our  camp 'was  in' a  fine  verdant  spot,  with  nAin^  (/Ul^AilSf'^BfA 
treei,  and  a  broad  stream  of  Clear  rimiiing  ti^^r  ch^tb  ddL^'^B^e^l^e 
th^Ghduts  abruptly'rofte.    The  mouiitaitis -ar^bmKeA^jtt^^aiiJr 


Sk^U^ei  of  indim^  *^tS 

Ihnwfcsliw  tfimuMjanA  mopdy»  lii^re]ioiiit«4PQ4^  'barorocki  tm 

.  too^ddfisof  them  «ra  mame^  of  confused  strata  intenningled  with* 

abt^bs  MoifJantay  and  here  and  thece»  .as  the  soil  may  have  found  a 

more  secure  lodgement^  grov  a  few  .trees  of  larger  size*    T)ie  whole. 

pHwhioingpA  iumJd  effi^ot;  lor  although  the  Ghauts. rise  no  where  to  a 

gtfealet,bei|^  than  thiee  thousand  feet>  stilly  as  vou  eomo  oponlhetti 

.ateSimaBAintfover  ti^e  plaioa  of  the<3amaticy  tney  arrest  and  please 

the  sight.    While  breakfast  was  getting  ready  I  amused  myself  with 

' '  lanhitig  Jit,  a  iyggay^elcphaDt  iioid  a  few  camels,  which  some  ser- 

vastii^Jietiirn^ig  with  a  general's  tent»  from  the  Deccani  were  in  thie' 

act  of  loading.    The  intelligent  obedience  .^  the  elephant  iaweli 

.lniowft;.|>ttt  tq  lQQl;;,.upon  tnis  bty^e  .and  powerful  monster  kneeling! 

dofsajalvthe  mere  bidding  of  the  human  voice,  and,  when  he  haa^ 

..InMxagaiiiis.  tqs^.him  protrude  his  trunk  for  the  foot  of  his.  mahout 

or  attendant*  to  help  hiro  into  his  seat ;  or,  bending  the  joint  of  lus. 

bilidlqg*.  m^e  a. step  for  him  to  climb  up  behind^  and  then»  if  any. 

1«QS^  doths  or  cords  tall  off,  with  a  dog-like  docility  pick  them  upwim^ 

hlapi^oboBcis  and  put  them  up  again*  will  delight  and  surprise  long. 

after  it  ceases  to  be  novel.    When  loaded,  this  creature  broke  off.  a 

loTi^  j»zaocb  from  the  lofly  tree  near  which  he  stood^  and.  qmedy 

fanned  and  fly-flapped  himself^  with  all  the  nonchalance  of.  an  indolent 

Vliman  fif  fishion,  till. the.  camels'  wer^  ready.    These  animala  .also 

kned  to  be  laden.    When  in  motion*  they  hare  a  very  alwkwardgak* 

md  seem  to  treyel  at  a  much  slower  pace  than  they  really  do*    "ij^eir 

titUoutfftsetched  necks,,  long  sinewy  limbs*  and  broad  spongy  feet; 

.  c^eii;l»9ld  furniture*  neck^bdls*  and  the  rings  in  their  nostril*'  wtdi 

V  tih^vM^jr  loftds,,  and  a  driver  generally  on  the  top  of  the  leadinc  one^, 

'  havea  ilUinge  appearance : ,  and  if  you  meet,  them  in  the  sandy  bed  oi^ 

.fli<>mer»^QrQ|i.a  oarren  and  burmng  plain*  from  i^eaa  you  associate 

vcit^tt^nn^  are  very  picturesque  objects.*    pp.  4S— 46* 

in  beating  jungle  for  gamei  thia  noble  animal  will  foree  its 


ami^er  kinds  of  game. 

^..,4^  yery  interesting  description  is  given  of  the  ruins  of  Bijanar 
*S9ft.rthe  last  cs^ital  of  the  last  Hindoo  empire.    It  was  founded 

V>  lS90f  and.  is  said  to  have  been  twenty-tour  miles  in  oireum^ 
L'iegwoot.*  Not.  above  eight  or  nine  pagodas  are  now  standing, 

hot theoa nieehonUiiea innumerable,  and  fallen  columosy  mncbee^ 

smt  piaaMs-on  evsry  side  for  miles.  -^ 

*  When  die  traveller*  after  winding  wearfl^rformany  amile  throurii 

idl«nd  Jnn|^  at  .length  readies  the  small  vittace  of  Cundapoor*  he 

lookseagerly  ttf  thenotthof  itfbr'tbe  site  and  ruins  of  Bmnagar; 

.  bntwbciirhe  sees  the  proiqpect  filled  and  bounded  by  lofty  and  rugged 

'  fohsa  of  rock*  heaped  up  in  strange  and  threatening  forms*  and  all  the 

'  Vt^^s  which  separate  them  cbodced  up  with  budi  and  giant*gras% 

i^ifHt^heri  and  there*  a  few  lar^e  and  ancient  trees  tUnly  Scattered 

Jie  ipus^  in  doubtand  disappomtment*  for  he  cannot  think  that  ci^ 

ever  stood  In  so  barren  and  desolate  a  spot.    The  naked  and  torrent- 


^  nHUvr%  where,  in  ihe  loiigmkecettipii  atsiprh  Mifg^fm^sm^ 

hM  Birept  down  the  soil  that  covered,^  and,  vith  it*  iheije  *  "  ^ 

of  taff  ftbd  shi-ub  t&it  adorned  them.    A  ooJoW  Sgufe 

Q^Heiit  Wltl^  hH  efephtinUhetul,  knotbef  of  <he  its 

two  tifr  thM^  broken  gateifayi^  And  seytnl  Ur^  Not 

i<»Mef ed  Ibbidy  on  the  road  beneath  Mtt,  whl6(ithbf  ^ 

maft^  httn  Took  tn6re  ifttenthneiy  a^und ;  ktH  lie  iidtr  «m  4 

of  lh«M!iiiiked4iill9areat<idded  With  rdde  diofinHe*  bf  itiMeVUtt 

tfniair|Mpd&8  ure  erected  at  t&eh^  tomtnitd  t  «MtHM  ttfcpft^iwiietifa'' 

mmm  df  tltoM  itk  the  took  itself,  and  thdae^cofaibor  ]pHapa^'^** 

rtJaed-l^  human  lid»ottr»'  are  ao  intehnhifffed  wRhi^idi  tMttt^  m  ilor 

cd  be  readihf  diatingatched  at  the  first  admlfing  ottMtled  gatel'^'ifr 

the  vaUeyss  between  (hem  be  »eea  fhigmedts  of  piiinfs,  i«M%  ||%i<Bm» 

or  chpu)tries»  ac^treted  in  the  thick  jnt^e ;  bet^  j^eetihgjpMA^illinve 

it ;  ^there  nearly  concealed  by  rich  mantles  dftMej^ii^  oiai^    A 

da^^r  of  domes  discovered  on  his  right,  aa  be  (sasiBes  the  Udrge.t^M^ 

rind-trfeds  beyond  tlie  tillage,  demaad,  by  thef^  imposing  SqaMihiBce. 
hiaMt visit?  ^'  '    ^  ^iv    goty^™.., 

^  Otieof  the  bflg^d^hefe  dMrves  pqni^uW  ihenQMH  %f,  bi 
addition  t4r  the  admirable  scnfiyfure,  with  which  its  giite^  ^BbfaK;  and* 
prole<Aing  eomtcea  areadomed,  it  has  an  iMctif,  entirely  cdtaq^daed 
of  Mock  grrnkd*  omainentidry  carved,  and  beantifitHyettemfidL'  H 
baa  been  moveable,  bat  fu  Wheels  are  now  half  bedo^fntlhr  Ml/ 
It  b«B»  tto^Mver,  mider  the  innet  temple,  ttadbeerranisMaaiMMiiT* 
Thia  amicttiary  reeeives  A  abrt  ctf  jgleomy  light  tkom  tt)dMiP'*llittivta 
ddubiteas designed eo be tflimiinatedby  tott^es, when  uii^ Jiawaaww' 
dr  lacrifioe  was  performed  thefe.  In  it  a'few  amaftiiUMNuftii-wtm 
channeto  andlfipa,  ^bieh  were  wont  on  solemn  occaaloiik  t^*bwilM' 
with  the  urine  Of  Cbet:c>w,  of  which,  in  some  of  4h^  inymikMi « 
most  disgusting  like  is  ofteii  fcnade. 

*  The  blood  creeps  as  ypu  stand  alone  ia  the  gIo6m  o£  thjadnwitnnn 
like  vault,  and  reflect  on  the  horrid  rites  it  iddj  have  often  wluie^idU 
It  is  dedicated  to  the  destroyer,  and  was,  perhaps^  (irat  conaecra(|ed^ 
human  blood.  It  has,  probably,  often  echoed  shrieks  and  Wdipte^ 
from  which  hmnanity  and  parity  eltke  revolt.  The  iboa^k  6riiA 
orimeb  Oiight  well  steel  the  heart»  yet  it  will  Chrob  as  yon  )n^ge'e> 
youtaidf  tne  hoitr  of  retribntion,  when  k  band  df  MnssuMMttf  bnM^ 
into  this  resdesSy  and  seising  tbe  assembled  pfieMs  bycHiis^  _^ 
lodn  hanging  from  their  shaven  cr6wns,  aragged^tfKemirfikfll 
the  Ugiii  0f  day  $  iMOIiiled  tteir  nedkt  wHh  An  fipet tif  pfH^t 
all ;  aodjroUed  their  gory  heads,  as  moek-eii^iiigs^.foilll  iiilQ€iM» 
godde^,  K^ali. .  whose  peoldae^  <»f  kma^  mikhW^A  k^  Mli  IPUMt" 
yiainted  with  such  sacrifi^q,*  •    ,., .^ ,     .   ,  .,„^^,    ^jj^^^ 

*  No^,  as  you  tread,  the  wild  peacooki  W4t|i.a.Btartlin|l  whi|i|, 
ryses  in  your  path  f  now,  you  di^ttirn  tl)e  baking  snake  i  mrtul^'m 
the  ruatlingef  a  thicket  atttiicuyour  eye/  are  ritmiifded^M^a^ 
ruins  are  v^  haunts  of  the  byenh  and  ui^  panther  (  ibi^^  w  loall 
and  frequent  patches  of  SQf;ar»cane  give  snelter  to  the  wil<l*  tto^r.; 
aiid  th^i  wolf  as  are  common  in  tbo  roc^Ey  Mils  fiib^ve  ^oo^ff^  Sl-r^ 


SoowMiy  ieatibWMniarkt  tM«Mi*  refarfhr^  td  tlie  pTen^itt  iMte 

of  tlHPtettir0'p«l|iiltatiM ;  but  tmt  k\Mtbt  coibplains  that  lib, 

Aft€^i&ll,  Mty  tbe  oofside  of  Indrail  society  that  a  European  oaa 

gai^'llbd^  f6.    \tL  tli<e  traVdIs  of  Bef  0i6r,  who  was  domesticated 

ain«rti^'tDe  otnfahs  of  Detht  and  Akbarabad,  a  more  faithful 

portruture  of  (the  manners  of  the  people  is  to  be  founds  tbw  has 

si n€$eti<^i, furnished  by  any  of  the  genttaipeii  offioers  who.bat!^ 

trstvefsed  tfaepe  reffiona  in  the  discharge  of  their  profiBsaioMl 

ctutL^r    l^he  traveller  ^  may  talk  with  his  moonshee  or  pundit; 

*  ficA^iiirfoiriiHleawitha^BllalioiDMcdJuisiirdin^ 

'  vteilMi  of  cttemoiiy  aononp  petty  oawmba  mid  rsjalia ;  or  bo  pre- 

<  saiiled  at  a  native  conit;*  bat  be  cannot  enter  the  domestib 

cirdtt* '  '  The  bars  to  iiit^conrse  with  Mabomnkedans  as  well  as 

Hittrfoos,  are  «o  many,  that  to  live  upon  terms  of  intimacy  with 

thefb  b  taipossible.    The  Author  laughs,  however,  at  (he  idle 

t^le^'WMcb  some  learned  Orientalists  attempted  a  few  years  ago 

Co  pahn  .bn  the  English  public,  relative  to  the  mildness  and  in- 

oSeosiveoess  of  the  Hindoos,  and  the  pure  theism  of  their,  creed. 

'  T^fecj  mild  Hindoo  !^  he  exclaims^  *  the  tern  is  mockery.* 

«  -'S^mf  that,  of  the  vast  popdidon  of  In^  any  considerable 

bodgff  MesMBfietdeitts^  is  an  aaMftfam  hardly  worth  one  icrateh  of  iD» 

eiaie  dis|K«ae.  Among  the  coontlets  multitudes  of  Btahnla*s  votaries, 

danoft  betiBreihere^areonehonired  soi^rftice/inilieirpercepdon*, 

or  Mo^tentb*  of  that  muaber  m  honefi  hi  their  avowal  and  their 

tcaohJiMp    Nol  they  are  Umd  idolaters^  blinded  by  tiiat  comnteti 

cure0  wich  fell  upon  the  whole  fiunil^  of  the  human  MMey  and  eie 

^ttiog  in  the  shadow  of  thai  darknces  which  the  8ua  of  Kig^te- 

ouane^  can  alone  ditiipate ;  and  will»  in  the  appouited  time**  pw6l«' 

The  Author  expreseee  his  firm  persuasion,  that  the  Brahmiiis 
or  Btamhuns  (it  ia  impossible  to  preaerve  a  nniformity  iai  oUr 
orthography,  as  every  writer  spells  the  word  his  own  way)  are 
felt  by  the  mass  of  the  natives  as  a  voluptuous,  8elf<*indtflgent, 
opfKreasive  class^  who  are  a  burden  on  their  indoatry ;  an^  lie 
thuiks  that  the  idolatry  of.  Ipdia  .ie  aenoibly  deelining  in  ita 
balafiil  iafluofi^  on^  autbori^  over  tbo  saiiveB^  At  one  fAsee 
•  ludicroMs  cifmuMtmcc  is  stated  ta  have  oemirred*  The  i«« 
hahitairta^wittg  invoked  tlMir  fsvontiee  kM  witfiont  oueoMa,  M 
va»»MMght  foaik  Mia  the  baiaar,  and  fldgg:ed  by  the  offieiatiag 
fctertiilmna-  fbv  to  toexorable  deaftieet  to  tbetr  praysrs,— From 
tbe  |NMeilt«iei^ieni  to  promofe  the  fbrmadon  of  nutlvef  ^oots, 
the  Atithor  ootffidentfy  anticipates  die  happiest  rcfults. 

'  ^0  wealthy  and  pid»Iic-«puritcd  nativip  themselves^  sdopt  and  eii« 
cottfi^jth^  use  of  our  schooI-|iookaiatbeiDn«iaerabie  native  sohools« 
ove^j^^cQ  they  exercise  a  control  we  c^u||ld  nol.atteomLe  It  is  trus^ 
thej]^.  on^  admit  sucKstnaU  tracts  of  demeoMuy  anowlsdg<l»  as 
■et  fi^'the  plain  ^utht  10  geography,  natural  philosophy,  and  the. 
aciencet;  also  our  abridgements  of  history,  and  beauties  of  morality. 
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'5»  *    alMehk*  o/  tniUa. 

BUtir  liiey  irDi  #q  te^pcB  th^  while  (Mldrai/^  ttey  ^^Vi 
wheo  ineq»'  from  castiDr  off  the  delasioaa  aod  erron  or  pott  ig 
'  Can  tkey,  wbep,  by  teachiWthem  plain  tnitbB,  they  ba^utfedbrati 
tbedlumsy  fabric  of  that  idolatry  on  Which  ther  letmed  -  When  tl 
oaly  learned  the  fables  and  fidsehooda  coDoecteci  with  i$i  ^can  the 
prevent  theoif  I  ask,  from  eagerly  and  earoesdy  en^hrlng  H  wfie  vi 
show  lis  any  good  ?''  and  can  they  prevent  the  riiinisieiB  ^Am  goip^ 
from  shewing  theni  Christ  crucified  for  the  sins  of  a^apMHt^te'jKid  N 
bellious  world,  and  inviting  them  to  drink  freely  at^WaOppf  eatn 
tlop  I  '      y^^ 

*  The  adamantine  chain  of  cast  is  that  obstacle  to  thf&  spread  i 
gospel  tnith,  on  which  many  sincere  and  devout  men  whose  iKmn 
overflow  with  Christian  love  to  mankind,  look  with  a  aort  of'liopelei 
despondency  as  impassable,-— as  never  to  be  broken  dowa^by  h 
.efForts:  now,  it  is  to  burst  open  this  barrier,  that!  would  m 
means  courageously  applied;  nor  are  theVf  under  the  Diviao. 
inadequate  to  the  task.     A  general  use  of  printed  (I  do  ooi  i 
ligious)  tracts  in  their  schools*  and  a  general  dissemination  of 
among  the  people,  will,  in  fifty  years,  do  much  towards  the  Coafbuo 
ing  of  these  base  and  cruel  distinctions,  if  it  be  aided  by  agoverniaei 
which  has  hitherto  shewed  as  great  a  deference  for  all  ^e  Privileges  <^ 
.cast,  as  if  it  were  fettered  by  prljudice  or  fisar,  andhos  loiig  sKai^ 
with  the  bi^hBUBS  the  enormous  profits  arising  firoin*  tha  CiStooaarj 
ofieriogs  at  those  pagodas,  or  sacred  spots  of  auperslitiottji  reaortj 
'whither  devout  multitudes  crowd  oa  pilgruaage,  or  for  some  Jrigh  fc» 
.  tivfU,  more  or  less  fireauen4y  during  their  Uvea,  acooidingto  ibe  i& 
tance  and  sanctity,  of  toe  spot,  the  nature  of  their  voWs,  or  tko  extCDl 
of  their  means.'    pp.  130—2. 

'  Oiir  Author  was  himaeif  present  at  an  exatninatkm  of  five 
faimdted  native  boys  of  all  caaUf  selected  from  diflferent  aoboob, 
oatarely  nader  the  superintendance  of  ^lativee,  which  wae  held 
atlhe  taoliae  of  tt  brambun  of  great  wealth  siild  infineoce  in  Ca!- 
ctHtft. 

.. ,  *  Many  of  the  senior  civil  servants  of  the  eUablishmeat  vera  pfe* 

„sent ;  among  them  the  chief  secretary  to  the  ^vemoaent.    The*  boys 

.were  examined  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  repetilaoa;  and 

they  aU  received  as  prize-books,  such  as  are  translated  by  u%  printed 

..in  our  presses,  and  used  in  our  schools.    The  master*,  wbo  Wei«  aB 

brahmins,  were  rewarded  with  sums  of  money,  accordiag  C#  tbe  fio- 

ficiency  of  the  scholars  selected  from  their  respective  sdwoblbr  she 

Occasion.    A  pretty  little  bov,  hiEd>ited  in  fine  ^gured  oaasUni  sn^n 

,  row  of  valuable  pearls  about  his  neck,  and  other  ri<^  jewdsy  {vohably 

the  ornaments  of  his  doating  mother,  took  his  stand  and  chance  in 

thw.olass  of  naked  little  follows  with  whom  he  had  been  tnstrocied ; 

and  ams  ^aooiNiod,  side  by  aide,  witii  many  of  taferior  cast.'  I  fbood 

that  bewas  the  son  of  ilie  very  brahmin  at  whose  hotm^  tUa  traaiff  • 

ing  and  interesting  Whibition  took  pboe*    Thus,  tfaaa  k  iSt  mt  tbe 

thacUid  8adsa  wTu  be  lifted  ap,  anileamtofcd  hiasaalf  amnni' 


'  ^54ll87?WM«^^:iOf»^«nW!^  there  j»aviclipplft>iiii4ed^^ 

pat|^yaf g^jby  It  vv^Uby  biwnlmni.wbo  has  Aieppeil  ibrtb  ftom 

tlI|^..^)M|  oj[  icIpiaU'rs,  '  is  a  friend  ta  knowledge,  and  eeriainly, 

'r  9f9ttfKi^tffKNoy  ^<>  Cb(i)»liaiiity,  Jiavjug  placed  it  under,  (be  oare 

*-  a(i^  ^wb  and  aUe  young  EDglisbman^Bn  orphan  el4f>eot 

*^  4ihm  Re;|r«  Mr«  Cprrie.^     A  most  honouraide  testimony  is  borne 

ritO'^huiiesmry  of  tbat  eieeltent  clergyman,  and  that  of  the  ad- 

'  iliiMiblei'flenry  Marty n,  as  well  as  to  the  indefatigable  and  ln«* 

''Vtriittbie^  hbours  of  the  Baptist  Missionaries.     At  Agra,  near 

Yfaich  is  .the  niagnifie^nt  tomb  of  Acbar,  and  which  contains 

'  srotn'^^  l^aicliless  specimens  of  Oriental  architecture,  a  spectacle 

'  Stifl^'^re  interesting  than  its  superb  maiisolea  and  its  Pearl 

'  Mois^u^  J) reseated  itself  in  the  venerable  Abdool  Me88ee,-7- 

-^•'tlMB  MoslfdirtinguMed  of  the  few  Mahoroedans  who  have  cast  awaf 
.  the  e^eseeni  for  the  cross ;  a  nativeof  Jucknow,  of  respectable  &mily, 
weli'edttoated,  with  good  temporal  prospects.  Attracted  to  the  go0« 
|Mt  hf  ikie  oreachjng  of  Mr.  Martyn,  by  examination,  conviction,  and 
pra3^gf^  he  became  a  proselyte  to  the  Christian  faith.  He  has  endured 
the  confenipt  and  revilings  of  his  nation  and  kindred^  the  scorn^  or 
tntfi  or  Sttspicion  of  many  of  our  countrymen,— not,  however,  will  I 
bellevaf  of  tit\y  #ho  have  looked  upon  him.  He  is  aged,  and -some* 
wlihAt  Inirm ;  but,  perhaps,  a  countenance  more  venerable  and  coin- 
nMfndhig,  y^,  at  die  same' time,  niore  truly  subdued  into  a  gentleness 
fVete;fhmrdepr^sion,  and  a  meekness  free  from  timidity,  I  never  saw. 
It  wtfB'a  blesked,  a  humbling,  a 'strengthening  sight.  He  is  p'obrly 
aci^ottedb/our  Misslonarv  establishment,  and  superintends  a  school 
for  them.  He  has  some  skill  in  medicine;  and  practises  gratifltbdlfly 
^dkidpg  the  natives.  His  patience,  forbearance,  and  l>enevolence'have 
$o.£ur  sQojiquered  .his  persecutors,  that  he  leads  a  life  of  comparatlire 
pcfiqi^nilness.  I  felt  it  a  privilege  to.meet  and  speak  with  thia gmet- 
heartcK^'  P>'gi['i^  :  and  fee|ing  how  impossible  it  was  that,  he  sboiild 
eUnei^^Kave  risen,  or  now  stand,  in  his  own  strength,  found  new  sop* 
port  in  the  path  of  difficulty  myself. 

f  l^oririg  the  time  I  passed  at  Agra,  from  the  absence  of  the  clergr- 
QHm,  'there  was < no  divine  service :  but  my  reader  will  learn,  with  a 
strange  feeling  of  pride  and  sarprise/that  the  same  holy  liturgy  which 
is  rem  J»  every  humble  village-church  in  England,  on  the  Babbath, 
ia  veod  also  at  Agra,  in  a  large  apartment  in  that  very  palace  |a 
««hich  Mogul  princes,  the  sternest  enemies  to  the  cross,  the  proudest 
supporters  of  the  crescent,  have  often  read  or  listened  td  the Icoran  6f 
Mohamfned.'    pp.  240— 2. 

The  dregs  of  the  Mussulman  population  are*  *  Vile  enough  |* 

but  the  better  class  of  Mahommedans  have  some  knowledge  ef 

jtbejtjkidf  €if  Abraham ;  *  and  pious  Mahommedaiia  are  to  he  oiet 

*  wtb  iixi  India,  who.  have  leareed  to  dJatingiuBh  between  tbe 

'   <  •lelen  jevela  and  the  fabe  stones  and  lioael  of  the  K^arati.^ 

^  Tbe Aflker  axpreaaea  liie  hefief,  that  the  coitversioe  of  the  Mi • 

^  liffflloiedai  world,  whenever  it  begins,  wjU  spread  with  astonish^ 

y,.  XVJ.  I^.  S.  fU 
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ihg  mpidltj.      <  Could  Mahommedans  6^  ttttiiled/    b^  • 
iSfrdfih,  *  that  Isaac  was  the  diitd  of  ptonke,  th«y  viwHk  ntAm 

*  but  a  short  stand  for  the  Koran.* 

.  la  dark  contrast  to  these  facts,  it  is  stated^  t)iat,  tfic^edibte  a$ 
it  may  sound,  there  is  at  this  present  moment^  a  BfUiA  O^Me- 
tqI  in  the  Company's  nervice^  who  observes  all  the  custmiks  of 
the  Hindoos,  uialLes  offeringiJ  at  their  temples,  carries  ftfaoilt 
their  idols  with  hiro,  and  is  accomiYanied  by  fakh^,  ifh^dfeas 
bia  food.    And  yet  he  is  not  treated  as  a  lunatic ! 

Our  Officer  is  bold  enough  to  hint  at  the  pos9ibi|tty  oC  Ibeoe 
^ing  one  day  a  termination  of  the  British  Empire  in  Jiictia — 

*  an  entire  loss  of  our  Indian  po98e8aions  as  governors  ;'  and  he 
points  out  the  circumstance  of  the  fearful  increase  and '  riauig 
Importance  of  a  class  of  niitiyea  oontieoted  Vitb  iM  bf  .Wq^ 
Jaaguage,  habits,  education,  add  religion,  aa  one  vvhicb 
abundant  matter  for  specniation.  These  are  tbeemall 
Ae  shopkeeper^,  tbe  citizens  in  fbet,  of  our  PresideiMiieay  svho 
are  represented  as  advancins:  not  only  in  numbers,  bat  is  ss#«tfhy 
^{onsiaeration,  aqd  knowledge. 

*  Thej  are  shut  out  from  the  service  of  the  Company ;  but  that  tbev 
are  the  subjecta  of  tbe  Company  mUst  never  he  forgotten.  Tha  Britisa 
blood  and  tbe  native  blood  in  tneir  veins  are  alike '  hateful  to  Ibcm ; 
for  the  Englishman  and  the  Hindoo  alike  disclaim  them.  Bn^  aa  the 
light  of  knowledge  beams  upon  thero^  tliey  see  and  feel  diet  **  boMNir 
and  shame  from  no  condition  rise."  The  revolution  of  a  few  abort 
yeon  will  fearfully  increase  their  numbers;  and»  if  tbe  moral  imd 
menial  improvement  of  this  class,  now  reckoping  in  iimaoy.iaeD  of 
talent,  integri^,  and  piety,  keeps  pace  with  that  inGrease,  wt  aaoat  DOt 
eapeet,  nor  ought  we  to  wish,  that  they  afaoold  look  upon  thaiaselves 
as  outcasts,  without  a  country  they  dare  call  their  owns  witfiout  tbe 
common  privileges  of  freebom  men ;  without  eligibility  to  banour. 
wealth,  or  usefulness,  or  to  any  share  in  the  government  of  Ibem- 
(Mlvea.'    pp.  ll^^—S. 

An  interestinsT  account  is  given  of  a  visit  to  the  ruiDS  of  Goor, 
the  qncient  capital  of  Benci^al,  which  are  spread  over  a  spaee 
near  fifteen  miles  in  length  by  three  in  breadth.  The  i%d  soil  is 
formed  of  bricks  now  mouldered  or  crumbling  beneath  the  tread. 
*Tho^e  whp  made  them,  have  slumbered  in  tbe  dust  for  five  and 
twenty  centuries.    And  yet,  exclaims  tbe  Authori 

/  how  strange  to  think,  that,  could  you  raise  an  ancient  iohriiitant  of 
pour,  and  place  him  where  those  trees  might  be  supposed  to  slidter 
and  to  shade  yon  small  ghaut,  and  shew  him  that  sroupe  of  brtfnnlns, 
>vith  their  brazen  vessels  and  flowers^  performing  their  ablutlons'&i  the 
stream^  he  would  not  fancy  more  tnan  one  night  dreamed  asray; 
andj  bathing  himself,  would  prepare  to  re-enter  the  city  m  theff 
company.  So  that,  aAer  all,  we  have  rains  of  Gour  more  striUnqg  as 
the  mind  than  the  half-standing  coluteikB  of  Babyioil,  br  t^  woom 
perfect  temples  of  Egyptian  Thebes.    We  have  tte  helplassy .  bfisd. 


SfaMfctft  df  InSia.  til 

of  their  fiMers,  with  ft  pertinacity  al  once  to  be  admuBd  and  pilieil*'* 

I*.  178. 

Nearly  on  the  site  i^  dbuV,  at  the  ^den  baiik  UF  GdmAlty^ 
ba9  f^Mided  for  twenty-aix  years  an  eminent  Ben^tee  sebdifil-, 
Wbtf^Mi  irat^hUt^  %tm  Getpal  Irito  that  lan;rua)^  iAA  wriiteH  Ik 
H  li«h^#h)  Mmjlle  HlM  bbaHiimi  HHilOgftifili;  liifoi^etl  i^  raiiiiilar 
^t^altdohb  dF  tbb  Bddk  Of  Oeneliis;  Hi^  ^^^t,  dti  MtrtUkto 
bis  tib^irib^r,  ^A»  strddk  At  finding  bb  fAs  tabl^  lb  adtib  a  kpot, 
a  <^py  of  the  Sdribtdres,  &hd  on  tbe  bddk-^belv^b,  i  duna(>er  of 
reli^oUs  works.  Into  the  feeliriffs  siicb  a  cifeuihsiadce  wddld 
«xeit0<  h'Will  be  diAcolt  fbr  a  Afealde  tra¥eller  at  boaoo  add^ 
ipfately  (o  enter ;  but  wd  enVy  ndt  tbe  read«r  wbb  cab  redd 
wiiUbtit  tei}0lten  the  refl«iiHoni  bf  tbe  Authdr  do  fimliofir  biriieeif 
on  OteiatiDab  day  in  a  Ttlla^fe  biiiit  on  the  ruins  of  ab  old  aarai  ill 
Mie  <|H«tiAeo  of  Mai  wab,  ^liicb  reoatldd  thfe  days  of  Aof  ttngaatai 
Wttir  tMa^itrikingf  extract,  we  reiUctantly  tak«  Idave  of  d«r  Ml4 

« My  da^  at  Njra  Serdi  i^  dnd  of  my  life,  altbotigh  vAUrUi  by  i^rt  de^ 
eiillat  idbidenti  not  to  be  fbrgott^h.  It  h  a  bapfify  fbiitit^  day  in  Ol'd 
Btiglaiid.  All  the  images  and  aasociationa  connected  with  it  Ai^  joy  das: 
Itaiiy  eircleat  smiluig  children,  indalaed  and  contented  sdrtanMf 
Cbriatmas  gifVs»  holiday  fare,  and  cheerful  faoeai  and»  with  tbe  mota 
aged  pilgriinB  in  this  vale  of  year$»  tbe  reflected  oleaaiire  from  the  in- 
boaeat  gayety  ci  ehildren  and  dependents ;  ana  a  holyi  higbt  .aof 
hepefiil  joyr-*a  deep  gratitude  for  the  birth  of  that  R^dieeroer  ii^  wbpas 
alone  tbey  find  rest  for  their  souls.  No  bell  nere  kaolled  fbr  phurchj 
ho  haasble  voice  read  to  me  the  glad  tidings  of  peace  on  ea^ib,  good* 
win  towards  men.  Yet  was  this  day  fnost  blessed  to  me.  Tftplaos^ 
letn  lav  slamberihg  nea^  my  tent ;  the  lawless  Mahrdtta  roa^  bast  U; 
the  Inndoo  p^as^hU  of  Malwah  were  busiM  in  tfa^ir  fidds ;  d  biifdi 
Ifl^  ihm  sfaoiffe  fiercely;;  sound,  sight,  and  clitaate,  seemed  allk^  th 
tnoek  the  season  I  would  think  of :  but,  with  a  ^cktt4slhU  iii  ftif 
hand,  I  felt  the  emptiness  of  all  fancied  situation^  Asel^rtS,  S'nd  drdi- 


at>6ui  tieixi  only  wiih  a  common,  ihouj^tiess,  Ai<m'ea*ning  jty,  J 
had  celebrated  tbem  at  home,  at  4ea,^  in  camp ;  ih  Pdhii^  khd  in 
Spain,  too,  had  beeii  present  A  tfie  midoicht  ma^  6f  Christmas  eVe ; 
in  Erance^  had  forgotten  Frenchmen  and  captivity  .in  the  comiboa 
convlyialily  of  that  marked  day ;  always  had  I  been  2fi  Uie  society  fi( 
relatif  es  or  fnends :  bnt  yet,  in  a  land*  hcatben^  and  almost  hostile^ 
passi^4  dp,^  d)  the  happiest  days  of  my  whole  existence.  1  saw  that 
the.  words  uttered  from  heaven  to  the  adorin's  shepherds  were  to  tni' 
whole  earth  :  and  though  I  grieved  to  think  the  sound  had  not  y 

till  did  the  c6Avittion  ttat  it  ^ouf 


reached  tbe  dai^k  spot  around  me,  still 

strike  W  4  heart,  not  one  year  before,  as  ddrkkdfelf:  ^crdf  I 
tbai»  ei Mm  tkl  rtood,  my  ^a^bsgivings  aedd  prayers  ^etodcd  tb 
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t^itlirOMikrGmce,  logetlief  wAi  xhom  of,  iheaiiwnillM  iffwupli^ 
ti<M^  ^of  nay  BA^ve  limd.  >     •       ..t.,,.,. 

. '  Pardon  roe.  Reader  1  perhaps  fully  to  do  so,  jou  should  p^n  010 
•ych  day  alpoe^  in  a  foreign  land.'    pp*  27^—28^  ^. 
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Ajd^T.    The  Life  of  Jndrem  Mdvitte,  coDtaining  m9Hn»9m  9I 

^lie  eccksiastical  and  literary  Hbtory  of  ScoUaod,  dunng^lb^Jatter 

',  Port  of  the  sixteenth  and  Beginning  of  the  seyemei^ntQ^j^^jurj. 

With  an   Appendix,  consisting  of  original  Papers.     E»y  TliopiM 

'  M'Crie,  D.  D.  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  Edinburgh.    2  v6ls.  tfo. 

'pp.  494,  549.    Price  II.  49-  Edinburgh.  1819,  '  ^j'*  "  "'  ' 

E  owe  some  apology  to  Dr.  M'Crie  for  having  90  IpK^de* 
layed  to  oolioe  these  highly  iiilerestiog  voloiDe^  ,  But  a 
ifairk  like  this,  \»liiob  is  desUoed  to  ebUio  a  permanMiipUoBiit 
tbeiihraryy  by  no  means  requires  to  be  so  promptly  fOMghi  up 
tmAsa  anxiously  dis|»layed  to  the  pubhc,  as  tbe  geDtftttl  fmum 

Sbliottionsy  which,  a  year  after  tbeir  first  appeanMMi,tafek 
nger  of  becoming  obsolete,  and  even  communicate  a  aialeaMi 
to  the  pages  of  a  critique.  Tbe  present  work  has  not  yet  wn4t 
)ts  way  into  popularity,  its  title  being  less  attractire  than  (bat  of 
the  Autlior*s  former  work,  although  the  character  apd  nfrndv^ 
of  its  hero  are  not  less  entitled  to  admiratipn  than  Iboae  of  Us 
more  iilustrious  predecessor. 

*'  'FheseTohimes  maybe  considereit  as  a  contintiallMr^ilf tlte 
JbAfe  of  KnOx.  as  they  contain  the  im|iortaat  sequel  MfM^fMrf 
traniiibtions  in  which  the  illustrious  Scottiafe  ReforniM^  viWike 
pritne  agent,  and  shew  the  effects  of  bis  intrepid  and  peirtMfiti^ 
labours*  The  men  whose  great  and  admirable  deeds  afeliere 
eitbibited,  were  actuated  by  the  same  lofty  motives,  ufilMMe  by 
the  same  unconquerable  energy,  and  manifeste<^  ttte  satublear* 
)ess  negligence  of  life  and  all  its  comforts,  in  tiie  pfrofceifcti^aef 
the  '  noble  task'  to  which  they  h^d  l^e^  sepa|patec)  anrf  aaiieiiiaJ 
by  the  Spirit  of  God.  '-  < 

,,/  Next  to  her  Reformery'  enjpliatjcally  retparks  Dr.  M^Cij^^Vjabo. 
und^r  God,  e^lancipated  her  from  the  degrading  shacl^ea  pryapA 
BtipersUtionahd  tyranny,  I  know  no  individual  from  whom  Soodand 
h^s  received  such  imnortant  services,  or  to  whom  she  contibtii^'ld  cmt 
so  d^ep  a  debt  of  national  respect  and  gratitude,  as  AndxW  MelvSe^ 

•  This  great  champion  of  tbe  civil  and  religiotis  liber^M  «f  his 
edtintryj  was  of  highly  respectable  deseeal.  He  was  ber»  ^b  Um 
ist  of  August,  1549.  His  father,  Kichard  Melville,  ww  kflled 
ia  Ibe  batUe.of  Pinkie,  in  1547,  so  hi%l  to  the  gentry  of  Aogaa 
fuid  Mearos.  He  left  a  numerous  family,  and,  as  the  estate  was 
UMlIy  the  condition  of  his  youngest  son  seemed  to  be  lik^ielessli 
^fi|Mreas^d«  Hai^ily,  tbe  very  circupQ^iaipm.  which  llms«fccpe| 
ftV^tiij  aii4  dlHtt^  to  hi;i  tofiiii  li£h  f'^veillvffltiiMctf.iii 


wMkm»  ittkA  ieti^ity,  since  the  efttablisbment  of  Ms  herithi  Mii4 
the  coltivatiun  of  his  loind,  were  owiiii^,  under  Providence,  to  tbe 
flfT^ctio^ate  c&re  of  his  elder  brother.    His  kind   dispusitfons 
were  seconded  by  the  tenderness  of  his  wife,  who  seems  to  have ' 
felt  89  much  interest  in  her  youner  brother-in-law,  as  in  her  own 
chiktren.     Her  son,   Jknies  Heivilte,  who  afterwards  adorn^d^ 
his  profession  hs  a  minister  of  the  Kirk,  by  his  talents,  leat'nto|2r« 
piety^'and  constaiicy  under  persecution,  bears  testimony,  id  j^is 
^Diary,*  to  the  maternal  attachment  felt  and  expressed  by  bis 
parent  towards  his   uncle,  and  to  Uie  filial  gratitude  uuifpr^y, 
cherished  in  return  by  the  latter. 

*  IbAve  often  heard  Mr.  Andrew  say,  that  he,  being  i^  bairn  v4rf 
ilclly,  was  most  lovingly  and  tenderly  treated  and  ear«d  for  by  bar; 
emmdog  him,'  and  kissing  htm  oftentknes,  with  ihese  words,  \  God 

ette  ii^MNither  lad  like  thee,  and  syne  take  me  to  his  rest/  Now>«ho- 
idtWD  lads  before  me,  whereof  the  eldest  was  dead,  and  between- 
Mm^^id  .ths«  aaoond  she  bare  three  lasses :  so  in  the  end,  God  gave  her: 
onOi  .laliaa,  would  to  God  he  were  as  like  Mr.  Andrew  in  gifks  ^%> 
obMs^lIiq  jf-thpugbt  to  be  in  prooortion  of  body  and  lineaments  of 
%¥iii%]t^ere  is  none  that  is  not  otherwise  particularly  inforniedy  but 
|a|b^jgae  for  Mr.  Andrew's  brother.'  . ' 

. ,/  i./\    '  James  MelviUe^s  Diary. 

We  fully  coincide  with  Dr.  M'Crie  in  his  opinion,  tbat  the 

I>^^^i4^d  .extensile  influence  which  the  doctrines  and  con-^ 

4iji^.i>([  WV?Uf  bad  upon  the  Reformation,  have  not  been  aden 

^IMad^y  tiacMd;   and  we  sincerely  wish  that  the  Doctor  hims^f 

vouMit^eup  the  subject.    The  life  of  that  ^reat  Reformer  baa^ 

'   i^f^r.lM^o  efficiently  written.    Ills  character  has,  in  one  instaoei^- 

^,  l«iMtp jiMsen  treated  with  unpardonable  injustice ;  and  the  rescue; 

'  <H,ha  jGime  would  be  a  task  worthy  of  the  vindicator  of  (hi^  me^ 

llcry  j^SKaojL.    It  is  stated  by  the  present  Historian,  that  tbo'^ 

^  l!(4N4i^i^t8ted  in  Scotland  from  the  days  of  Wicklif  lotha;' 

'  preaching  of  Wishart ;  and  that  in  Fifeshire,  they  were  saf-*' 

ficiently  nunperous  to  meditate  the  forcible  liberation  of  the  mar- 

(^  ^jr'HamUton.     The  new  opinioris  had  been  embraced  b^  the 

[j  ^naily  y  Melville.    The  elder  brother  of  Andrew  studied  durtng' 

(  tw^  jears  at  the  university  of  Wittenberg  under  Philip  Melanch* 

/  ibpfi^i^il^^  on  his  return,  cherished  a  close  intimacy  with  George 

f  Wishart.     The  subject  of  the  present  memoir  was  thus  nurtured!' 

kitke  firi)  warmth  of  liberal  opiniohs;  and  the  edCKatlonaf  ad- 

yilnf«gas<  wtiieh  he  enjoyed,  were  dillgehtlv  and  perseveringtf 

^'  ^HiltUadtd.    After  having  attained,  both  in  yebrd  and  in  aoX 

'[  4^4oiis,  that  ]>oint  which  ^ould  l>ave  entitled  hitn  to  art  bbnonri* 

^^  ||bte  raaeptioii  at  tlie  university,  he  dekyed  hid  entrance  two  yeaVt 

'  ^^'^^me  of  profiling  by  the  tnstructionfii  in  Oreek  of  a  learwad 

-  rrsaohfuany  who  ta^ic^t  it  in  the  school  ^tabHabed  for  thai  pf  r<^ 

^:  iMr^i^to^ti^^  Wb^D, :  ill  ISdO,  yoiinff  Moltrille,  «liM4M 


leotuitUy  fbrnhihei}|  tnaCriculated  at  St  Andrews,  tlie  protessorv, 
who,  after  thef  fashion  of  tliat  day,  made  it  ibeir  chief  business  to 
comment  upon  Aristotle,  but,  fron^  (heir  inaiillity  io  read  the  ori- 
ginal, were  acquainted  with  the  works  of  the  ^  tnifiity  Sla^rite* 
ofjly  throuich  the  medium  of  a  Latin  translation,  wero  aatottished 
to  find  their  young  |nipil  making  habitual  use  of  the  Greek  teat. 
Il  is  to  the  honour  of  his  teachers,  that  they  indulged  no  jealousy 
pfhb  superior  attainments;  they  felt,  on  tlie  oontrary, «  hi^« 
triinded  pleasure  in  the  anticipation  of  bis  future  ce|ebfity. 
John  Dooglas,  the  rector  of  the  uniTersity,  was  aocustotted  to 
treat  him  with  affectionate  familiarky,  and  when  delighted  with 
hia  rapliea,  wonld  exclaim,  *  My  ailiy,  faAberleasi^  and  ipqltterV»9 
'  boy,  ks  ill  to  witt  what  Ood  may  ma  ka  of  i||^  yev'  Aftv  }m* 
ing  completed  the  nsual  routine  ol  study>  Mekv<Ue.Mt  1^  uni* 
Tersity  wijlh  the  character  of  *  the  best  philosopher,  poet,  aad 
'  6i:eclan  of  any  young  master  in  the  land.' 

A  valuable  pbrtion  or  Dr.  M*Crie's  Volumes  Is  devoted  to  the 
^v(ci4M>on  of  die  ^tate  of  learning'  in  Scotland,  whh  speefat  r^fe- 
rapqe  Uf,  the  system  of  public  i;istruct\o^i/  Into  these  details, 
however,  we  feel  it  inexpedient  to  ente^ ^  sinp^  th^y  woiji^d  iQvohe 
anlayi^^.  t^%t  Wi^4  ^  of  little  interest  apart  from  facts  ao^tllus- 
ti;«^ti^p9  which,  would  cl^im  too  large  a  space.  In  general  ft  ap- 
peara^  that  knowledge  was  somewhat  below  the  standanf  of  the 
tigk^  %mong  {U^  Scottish  literati,  but  that  strenuous  and  well- 
j^dge/jl  efforts  were  in  progress  for  raising  it  to  Its  <lue  elettitioii. 

]^  .^0.4,  at  the  age  of  Nineteen.  Melvme,  with,  avfewtb  tht9 
CQ^pWtipp  of  l^is  education,  vi^j^eu  the  Continent,  a^d  entered 
at  {be  university  of  P^ris,  then  at  the  height  of  its  repola^D. 
H^r(^  l^e  atti^died  un^er  Ti;irneb.us,  Ajerperus,  duinquaHiioreos, 
ajDO,  other  l^^raed  n^e^  with  i^tipized  names.  But  hi^  greatest 
aatfm^^s  prpbajbl;^  \x9re  derived  fr9nci  the  ii\!jtructrons  of  Ramus,^ 
tb^,  4c^  ipffqptufil  oppos^r  of  th^  A^ristotelian  systei^,  wMtfci  bad 
ao^l^pg  tramnaelleit  (h^  s^cliopls.  and  cramped  the  int6llf;cfual 
qj^pts,  o(  gifted  meni  Melville  s  bold  and  excu^tve'  mind 
]wv4ic|^  Vt  0.1.9  m{^sier*s,  ^V^^r  H\i  ^b^n  h^  returned  t6  his  ot- 
tr^e  ]^^\  i/f  adapted  t||^  genera}  pjan  of  teaching  and  philoso- 
l^^^g.  wbiph  ijte,  bad.  learnt  of  ^amee.  tn^  l5o6,  l^e  left  the 
W^W^ty  of  iP%ris,  fqj;  that  pf  ^qitiera^  Whpre,  thou^'  a  straoger 
9^  ^Qly  t,weiUy-q|i^  y^j^rs  of  age,  Ive  waa  mad^  a  )^^^t  b  the 
ipji^^  9(  S.V  Marceqr)'  'Hitherto,  lus  residence  iu  Fratjtdefcad 
1^^  ifne^ibi^t^red  by  the  dispute^  and  perseci^tions  fo  ivtilch 
W  f^ligiou^  s^Mti|^ei\ts  Delight  have  exj)Osea  him  io  les^  IkrooraMe 
tifK^ii  b^tf.  i.n.  19.^7,  tbepivii^  yirar  between  the  Catholics  aodUie 
^^SPVP^  brwe  out  a^Qo^r:  f^pd  in  the  fbllowin^  year,  FtfUers 
VwThe^ksgjed  py  Aci.a^iraji  Coligni  at  tb^  head  of  tbe  Ffotestaot 
art^*  j(l,elvilie  was  thp.s  placed  in  a  situation  which  demanded 
the  utmost  prudeooe,  and  on  several  bocasiona  ho  laomnretfooa* 


^4f!V^l(^.llf9«>fd>  &Q0>  wWich  h^  was  exiricated  by  Ms  obaraic- 
terislfd  intrepidhy  and  presence  of  nrnd.  The  clasaes ^itlili' 
UR] versify  having  been  dispersed!,'  he  resided  wkb*  oviiMsMir 
ai  ibe  Pairliansenl  aS  tutor  to  his  Oniy  mm.      '  (     .    .1.. . 

*  When  he  was  q^kUig  rapid  iinproveroejat  ia  Iii^  education^  wifi 
proQiiaiDg.boy  was  prftnaturely  cut  pK  Coming  ioto  bis  rooqn  que 
ds^4  li^elville  fauna  his  little  pupil  bathed  in  blood,  and  mprudlv;' 
w^Moded  bv  a  cfinnQQ  ball  from  tne  camp  of  the  besiegers^  which 
hadp^cea  the  ho^sa  He  lingered  for  a  short  tiaie>  during  whtek 
bf  ^^tplojed  tlie  religious  instructions  which  he  bad  received^  inf 
Ci^inj^tiqg  hiis  afflicted  parent;  and  expired  in  his*  tutor's  anas,  |»i^ 
noiiodng  these  words  in  Greek,  A»Wx«;u,  roy  V/^^  ^.'TrrOfui^ 
^^Sihster^  I  ha/oejinished  mu  cowrie^,  Melville  continiiied  fU>tcetfHai 
the  tnost  lively  recollection  of  this  aiectiog  sceaei  to  wfaicibL4i^  navitr 
could  allude  without  tears.' 

Oa  one  oteasioo,  MdviUe  was  exposed  to  danger  by  the  nnnt 
|iiai«M«f  w  Bubaltecn  cx>ainiafMling  a  small  s^ard  alatibned'' At 
thei^GofiiiaeUor^a  bause.  This  sturdy  Catholic  had,  U  aeetaa^ 
•b^evMftd  UsA  reading  Ihe  BiUe,  and  engaging  in  devottohal^ei^ 
esssisifls^  and  bad  alvewdly  inferred  that  his  Romaftisai  nmaftM 
^XOMdingly  dwdbtfiuL  He  charged  Melville  with  heossy  -dttd^ 
troacljIBfy,;  but  the  spirit  aod  dexterity  with  Which  tke  reMntiT 
Soat  vooodiicted  hanselfy  ohaaged  the  eneoay  into  areapeotMr 

..WbaniMieiiiegBwas  raised,  Melville  delerauned  on  vCakhigf 
Gf  nswny.  and  aet  qnt  00  foot  with  hia  Hebrew  Bcblb  fitstened  lot 
llisJitlL  .  This  merfe  of  travelling  was  usual  to  him,'  aadr  dio 
and  activity  of  hia  small  frame,  enabled  Uaa  lersuW'^ 
.Us  Merliows  and  privations  witlMMit  fatigue.  Genevw,  wa# 
tjwn  I  Mowld  4bat  i4  were  sttU ! — in  the  higkeal  fepiite  for  orlhdU 
ckixy  wad  karoittg ;  but  it  was  attractive  td  Mi^WUIe  pifiaMpallJf 
wa.lk«  abode  of  Theodore  Beaa,  witb  whom  he  caltivaled  a  doscH 
inAiHiaoy.  While  tie  was  enjoying  the  high  anid  rare  feBoity  dF 
Mewdlyi  aaaociatian  whh  the  iltustriovs  men  who  were  either  ht^ 
bitooUf  vesidentift  that  firee  awd  enlightened  eity,  or  had  sOogiNr 
iftiliafaBker  fsom  the  sangaiiaary  persecations  then  rdgang^itt^ 
Frasee^  be  seoeived  pressing  soliciti^oas  to  Mtiim  tie  S^tlawA/ 
YiVk  these  he  revived  to  con^ly,  and  resigning  the  prci^ 
feaaorsbip  which  he  held  in  the  University,  qinitedr  Gendva- 
vfilli  poroial  testimonials  to  his  piety  and  learnings  and  wItb  tbtf 
aaaur^noe,  addceased  by  Beza  lo  tlie  Oeaesal  Assembly  oT  the 
9f  Mish  Kirk^  ^  that  the  Choroh  of  Geneva  cookk  not  give  w. 
*  stvQoger  pseof  of  sffection  to  ber  sister  Church  of  Se^od/ 

<  tbap*iy  safiesiiig  besself  to  be  bereaved  of  him,  that  his  naiivW' 

<  .ooantap  might  be  anslched  witb  his 'gifts.'  It  wastnA^fipringrof^ 
1574,  that  he  set  out  by  the  way  of  Lyons-  and  Orleans,  in  oonspilnif 
i^Ml««M)^||U4X)^UV>Hien»'F<>Lv^       tii«  biabop  of  Breeliin^ 


.  '  A«  thecSril  war  was  still  raging  in  many  parts  of  Frsnov.ft-Tigf- 
laat  eva  was  kept  on  such  strangers  as  came  to  Orleans.  VHien  tnr 
travellers  approached  that  city,  the  soldier  ooguardaliowed  the  bishap 
.and  Polwarty  who  were  on  foot,  to  pass,. but  stopped  Me1tf!lle»  who, 
having  sprained  his  foot,  was  on  horseback.  To  the  question,  ^*  Whence 
are  your*  Melville  replied,  '*  From  Scotland.'*— :•**  O !  yt>u  Scots  aoe 
all  Hugonots.'' — <*Hugonots[  What's  that?  We  do  not  know  such 
people  in  Scotland.'* — ••  You  have  no  mass/'  said  the  soldier-^*  Vam 
n*avez  pas  la  Messed  — "  No  M^«5,man,"  replied  Melvilte  merrilV :  J*  our 
children  in  Scotland  ^o  to  mess  every  day.**— «'  Boit  crmpagiim^HiUex 
Soousf*  said  the  soldier,  smiling  and  beckoning  td  !mn  to '  pMMei^ 
^hen  he  reached  the  house  at  which  they  had  previously  agtvtd  to 
isdge,  he  *  found  his  two  countrymen  in  great  trepidation  iQni^thssr 
papers  shouhl  have  been  examined,  and  disposed  to  laii^  beartfly  M 
tite  equivoque  by  which  they  had  escaped  detection.' 

After  an  absence  of  ten  years,  MelvlUe  reached  Waii^NrtJi^ 
land,  in  Jaly,  1574,  anil  declining  the  offer  of  pMromgouMMfe 
to  hfns  by  the  Regent  Morton,  took  up  bin  abode  at  tbe^tMAtfttf 
his  brother,  where  bis  early  years  had  been  ao  pieaaatatly  iiyeot 
Here  he  occupied  himself  in  the  instructiofi  of  hw  ^saeptwir 
Jtmea,  whose  father  committed  him  to  the*  case  og<Aiidnw, 
charging  the  young  man  to  ^  wait  upon'  his  uncle  ''oona^sMi 

*  anu  aermnt.'  At  this  time,  the  university  of  Q\taigommtm9n  a 
decayed  and  sinking  state,  ami  the  talents  of  Melville  wevo^s^triy 
fooked  to  as  the  only  probable  means  of  its  reviTml.  Ha -vaa 
urgently  solicited  to  accept  the  office  of  Principal,  a^'&v  Oe- 
tober,  be  entered  on  the  discharjre  of  its  important  tuuumu. 
He  feond  the  aflbirs  of  the  university  in  a  miaeraUe  «oaiitiMi; 
bat,  nothing  discooraged  by  the  wreck  and  dtlapidatftosit^iAiich 
Sftrrounded  him,  he  entered  firmly  and  vi^rously  on  ibo-lahsor 
of  restitution  ;  and  the  details  given  of  bis  plaiis.oiid  eWte^eMy 
abew  sufficiently  that  the  task  could  not  have  been  oouMltad  to 
batter  hands.  His  effi>rts  were  completely  suceessful.-  Bebre 
has  third  session,  the  deserted  class-rooms  were  unaUo  tsfOoa^ 
(ai»tbe  numbers  who  pressed  for  admission  :  the  Uoentiaias  of 
^tther  colleges  came  to  finish  their  studies  under  his  ditoclioa, 
and,  IB  the  language  of  James  Melville,  who  was  a  reas^iiltbelow 
him,  *  there  was  no  place  in  Europe  comparable  to  GlasMir  for 

*  good  letters,  durin$(  these  years — ^for  a  plentiful  and  good 
^..  cheap  market  of  all  kinds  of  lan/^uages,  arts,  and  siiiences* 
He  had  the  happy  art  of  conveying  instruction  at  all  times,  sad 
io.diflbrant  abapes ;  not  only  in  the  aet  form  of  prelectioQ8|  hot 
ift  Us  daily  iatarcourso  with  bis  colleagues,  and  at  the  ooasmoii^ 
to  wUeli  not  only  the  atudenta,  but  the  Bttghbonring  rasi^sali 
nboBo  attaiiMsoiits  oMght  entitle  tbeio .  to  suoli  a  pririltf^  f^ 
sorted,  thai  they  migM  eiiioy4ho  liigb  aod  bomfiaialipralttnlMS 
af  bis  rirfi  and  iivtly  ooaverse.  --   .f  •. 

^  ^  ]^  osttvtrsfttioa  wta  fnliffasd  witll  imodt^ '  JaouiKiy;  km 
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• 

miMhej^Sy  ttni^  d)Mfe«l  quotations  and  alldttions.  He  traslbiid  ^ 
dbctttjiing  questions  of  literature,  and  had  an  uncommon  fiicuity  of 
'tfahiwin^  light  on  tttem,  in  the  easy  and  unceremonious  fQrm  of 
tilble-taik.  This  fnade  %he  roaster  of  the  grammar-school,  who  was 
afterwards  principal  oftlib  coHege,  to  say  of  these  literary  coarersa- 
'tionk,'  '^  that  he  lenrned  more  of  Mr.  Andrew  Melville,  cracking  and 
pfayixigy  for  understanding  of  the  authors  which  he  taught  fa  the 
Bchooly  than  by  all  his  commentators."  * 

The.£rumess  anil  intrepidity  of  Melville  were  of  sifi^nal  advan* 
A^IE^  i»  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  discipline.     He  waa 
sitnrotinded  by  an  assemblage  of  youns^  men;  some  of  whom  were 
of  high  birtb  ;  and  their  arroi^nt  pretensions  and  turbulent  QpiT- 
dqcC  rendered  it  in  gtMieral  difficult,  and  sometimes  dangerous, 
to  restrain  their  excesses.     To  be  intimidated  or  controlled  in  the 
fliacliaripc  of  his  duty,  was  no  part  of  Melville's  characteri  aafl  on 
▼ariouaoecaiiions,  he  asserted  his  authority  in  circumstanoes.ilf 
IC'enl  peril.    In  one  instance  of  this  kind,  two  youn^  roea  of  rank, 
Bojrd  mnd  Cunninghame,  attempted  to  assassinate  the  regent  of 
ikeir  dasB,  by  whom  the  former  had  been  chastised*     Ceniiifi|^ 
betne  was  seized  by  the  very  person  at  whose  life  be  aimed,  and 
fieiUeneed  by  the  matc^straies  to  a  public  apology.    rThefrieudiB 
of  llie  young  men,  influenced  by  the  mtsrepresentatiooe  of  Boyd^ 
iook  part  with   them  ;  an<l  such  were  the  apprehensions  of  oul*> 
raice^  that  even  the  rector  of  the  university  was  of  opinion,  thai 
it' would  he  wise  to  remain  satisfied  with  the  decree  without  air 
iemptieg  to  press  its  execution.     But  Melville's  nerves  wer^ 
more  firmly  strung.    *  If  they  would  have  forgiveness,'  saki  be, 
'  let  them  crave  it  humbly,  and  they  shall  have  it ;  but  ere  Ibis 
'  preparative  pass,  that  we  dare  not  correct  our  seholara  fof 
'  fiear  of  baogaters  and  clanged  gentlemen,  they  shall  b«y^  ^^l 
*  the  blood  of  my  body  Brat.' 

^  ikk  the  day  appointed  for  making  the  submission.  Lord  Bovd  fsmai 

e»  Glaigow  accompanied  with  his  friends,  and  the  Earl  of  Gieocan 

witb  Ua»  to  die  number  of  between  four  and  five  hundred  gentlemeo. 

The  OBenbera  of  the  University  being  assembled  in  the  Coitega^hidl, 

JItCempta  were  made  to  deter  them  from  appearing  at  the  apooiiitetjl 

plaoa,  by  persons  woo  professed  to  act  as  mediators.    **  They  that  wiU 

go  witb  me,  (excWmed  Melville,)  let  them  go;  and  they  that  are 

Jifraid,  let  them  tarr^."    And,  setting  out  inatanily,  he  was  followed 

by  the  rector,  regents,  and  students,  in  their  gowns.    The  church* 

jaird'  WaA  filled  with  gentl<emen,  who  gave  way,  and  allowed  the  pro- 

ceasfefi  firom  thb  college  to  advance  to  the  spot  where  the  assatilt  w^ 

'liiadje.  :  Alexander  Cunnmghamc,  with  his  nead  and  feet  uncovered; 

VatJH  other  respects  richly  dressed,  now  came  forward,  supported  b^ 

tafta.M^bia  fHenos,  and,  widi  an  air  very  dilBsreDt  from  that  of  a  pei»> 

taatjiiUd»  lie^  waa*M«ik^.«*ine)Be.bis'  aobmiasioiH  pnivided  there  were 

aoj  that  wovld  aeoept  it.    **  Doubt,  not  ^f  .|be.*  agoeptatiePjt  (i^plM 


tkepfaint  of  die  cabal,  wiioae  ofajeci  it  w«Ato  inak«  B«hew  of  reBdiiQe% 
to  gne  eliedkiieo  to  the  orckr  of  the  Privy  CouiHuita  but  at  the  tWM 
time  to  intimidate  the  College  from  requiring  it*  Acoordingly,  aftif 
frshortpawe,  the  culprit  found  bimoalf  obliged  to  begin  his  confeasfeMii 
nHtieh  he  went  through  in  every  artielet  confomiably  to  the  oriAiaal 
eeftteftee,  in  the  presenee  of  his  friends  coovened  from  all  parts  of  tb( 
country.  When  the  ceremony  was  over,  the  Principai  and  his  com* 
pany'left  the  church-yard  in  tlie  same  manner  as  they  had  entered ity 
without  roeetiog  with  the  slightest  molestation.  And  the  gentUnSiit 
after  spending  a  considerable  sum  of  money  in  the  town*  reCanied< 
borne,  '  greater  fools/  as  some  of  them  expressed  themselvesy  tbsa 
they  came.' 

Bui  these  petty  altercations,  however  important  as  illustnitiflg' 
the  cbara<;kHr  of  Melville,  were  but  the  preludes  to  more  trying 
%mi  caDi»{)ieuau»  scenes.  Talents  and  energy  like  his,  were  Hot 
to  be  permitted  to  waste  themselves  on  an  inferior  theatre,  while 
tbe  civil  and  religious  interests  of  the  whole  nation  demanded 
bis  active  interiierence.  The  framework  of  the  Scotlish  establish*^ 
ment,  tliougb  partially  adjusted,  was  not  ^et  finally  settled; 
Strange  anomalies  had  been  inevitably  permitted  to  remain  ia 
tbe  syslem ;  and  a  powerful  party  among  tbe  magnates  of  the 
^alift,  vrero  aoxious  for  the  introduction  of  Episcopaoy  ms  more 
bvourable  to  their  own  ambitious  and  rapacious  projects.  But 
tbe  mantle  of  Knox  rested  upon  Melville,  and  his  sojoaminff  in 
Geneva  bad  thoroughly  riveted  bis  attachment  to  the  FVesby' 
terian  diseipline.  His  fearless  determioation  was  neither  to  be 
QUived  by  favour,,  nor  sliaken  by  menaoe.  And  when  tbe  Regent 
SLortoii,  whose  threats  were  sdjdom  idle,  exclaimed  in  ungovem- 
nUe  aAge^,  *  Ttiere  will  never  be  quietness  in  this  country  till 
*'  balf-ardozeo  of  you  be  hanged  or  bunished  the  country,* — he 
received  from  Melville  this  firm  and  heroic  reply:   *  Tush,  sir^ 

<  tljireateB  your  courtiers  after  that  manner.  It  Is  the  same  tu 
^  me  wbetller  1  rot  in  the  au*  or  in  tbe  ground.     Tbe  ear^  fs  the 

*  LordV  Patria  e$i  ubicunque  e$t  bene.  I  have  beem  resAf 
'  to  giiM  my  life  wbeie  it  wouki   not  have  beeh  hatf  so  wefi 

*  weired  (expeiuied  or  bes(owe<l)  at  the  pleasure  of  my  (jod.    I 

<  baMeMvod  ootof  your  country  ten  years  as  well  as  in  it*    Ls( 

*  6od  bo  gibsifled  :  it  wsU  not  be  la  your  {^wer  to  hang  or  exQit 
^  his  truth.*  The  whole  of  this  chapter  is  vsriUen  wUb  (rert 
sph-it.  Dr.  M^rit^  touches  the  points  of  Gburoli-goveriMKal 
4od=  discipline  briefly,  but  with  a  master4iai>d,  and,  ki  »  enriem 
npte^  poipts  out  rather  exultingly  a  passage  in  Hooker,  wUcb 
seems  to  involve  an  awkward  concession,  and  cempteteif  to  j«e« 
Ul^  tbe  acute  c^Lplaoatioa  offered  in  the  foHowiiig  passage. 

'  Nbthfng  has  ptoved  more  pussling  to  the  Jure  diomo  pirfatial^ 
who  feel  a  great  veneration  for  the  faibors,  than  tbeseatimoBta  which 
St  Jeromahaa  eiqpressedy  in  venous  paits  of  hia wvtogHii  ^tCMMMi^ 


iilg'iCitfiOlfain  6f  «|^i9e^pflcy.  A  ^rery  cortdus  instanee  of  tllltof^uni' 
in  I9bok«i^0  .B(M:f09tti«f^/  F^Htj/.  Hooker  enters  into  titelabpTSto. 
r^fUlf  M  llie  'oMebtiofii  whiek  the  pretby terifms  hare  raised  fron  * 
JlMlne^fl  Mserti^R,  that  the  superiority  of  Bishops  t<^  Presb^rt^ra 
aroM  firom  <*ii8t<ytiv  rather  than  divine  institution.  In  the  mi^^e  of 
thAi #eply,' ilie  fbHo#ing  smgnlar  sentence  occurs:  **  TkuianftMY 
to  8t«  iP^romo  seemeth  dangerous )  I  hare  qualified  it  as  I  may^  l^ 
addition  of  some  words  of  restraint ;  yet  I  satisfy  not  niyselP,  in  my 
jMlpMnotit^iS' wouM  b<}  idtered."  ( Kcclesitatical  Poliljiiy  B.  ^ii.  §5. 
^  It*  LondoB,  1^1, y*  It  will  ba obliging  if  soaie  of  th^ «A«iirafa* 
of  ihe  Ecdmastkal  PoUiy  will  examine  this  passage,  aqd  furoia^  a< 
key  to  itsnneaning,  and  the  design  with  which  it  was  introduced*.  loi 
t^^.^^|i€^n.  timC(  (hey  ^rf  welcome  to  any  assistance  which  they  eacx 
derive. from  the  following  explication.  It  is  known  that  the  three  1a9(. 
b'ooKs  (including  the  seventh)  of  the  Polity  were  not  published  during. 
the  lifetime  of  the  author.  In  looking  over  his  manuscript,  what  he^' 
had  written  on  this  part  of  the  sabject,  appeared  to  Hocikor  dfiitgerous  ^ 
be  retouched  and  qualified  his  expressions,  but  stUI  his  answer  satis -• 
JSed  woi  kiiHMlf;  it  required  yet  to  be  altered;  aad  to  keep'tlrfi  iW 
naind,  he  ma^  a  jotting  of  it  on  the  margin.  The  manuscript  com»ig» 
mta'the  hands  of  Dr.  Gauden,  bishop  m  Bxetery  he  insroducedt^oi 
marekiA)  imte  ioto  tbe  texXi  and  published  bot^  together*  We  may 
efisd&  oon(^eiv.e  haw;  <^'  the JutUcioMf  Hooker"  would  ht^ve  kit,  at  so^iof^ 
9^.>cKoow,M^9)etitipf  bis  perple)(ity  ia  M&wering  thi$.o]^'ectiiHHt 
tj^u%  igpqriifrtly  ap4  rudely  e^qjiosed  toiK^  public  eye«  Y^»  the  bhuh^ 
A^Km  be^n  revu^efl.  ia  ^1  the.  editions,  vnich  I  have  aeeOi  (iroEv.thaJlf 

'l  1  jS^i;  d^m  to  that,  whicb  was  lately  printed  at  Oxford  I  Tb^  JEc»i 
aem^iqdl  t^olUy  is  oao  of  thp  books,  in  which  oandida^s  for  \M^ 

^rd^rs  Q^e  examined :  but  this  4oes  oot  oecessarUjf  irnply  thai;  eUhet| 
tlj^jr  or  dieir  exaini(UUors  haxe  n^ade  themeJves  owM^a  of  it4  XMSUS^ 
ni|P  and  contents." 

Im  lj&8Q^  Mfilviille  wml  induoed  reluchiotly  to  quit  bis  poaA  at' 
Gk^goW)  aftd  to  take  bis  ptaoe  at  th4i  bead  ol  the  UrHTersilji  otf 
Sk«  ^ndreiwa^  aa  PMncipa)  of  Hie  New  College.  ITie  cUangea 
aod  dwrawsals  whidi  were  necessary  to  efffcct  the  introd^uctioh  of 
tW'pew  system,  occasioned  much  opposition  ;  and  the  iVristo- 
telians  were  little  disposed  to  admit  of  the  freedoms  in  which 
tbetU^w  Lecturer  indulged  himself  wbeii  discussing  the  old  doc- 
trsRes,  The  combined  spirit  aud  ability  of  Melville,  overciime, 
however^  a4  last  al>  conlradietioHs,  aint  he  was  left  at  Kberty  to 
coMdoct  the  bttsineaa  of  education  ia  bis  own  way. 

^  John  Qaldt^Ieuchy  one  of  the  oate4  regent^  was  extremely, 
Doisy  with  his  compraintSy  i^pd  boasted  in  all  companiesy  Uiat  hawoul4 
hough  the  new-made  Principal,  whenever  he  met  him.  He  one  d&J 
baMt  into  ftfelville's  chamber,  and  demaaded  rudely  if  he  knew  him. 
MekiUe  said,  hedid  not.  '*  I  should  be  known  as  a  master  o6  thfs 
oiJtogfl  %  ny  MBie  it  Mr«  Joha^CaMefeugh.''^^'  Ho  \  ia  this  yo0  that 

«  larfi^9i$^  edttiOB  of  1798^   it  occura  at  p.4M  VW.  ITh 
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viUIlMigb.nm?''  replM  MelviUe;  and,  shttttfag  tl»  dMn^^ri* 
Umthat  th^  were  now  alone,  and*  he  had  a  fiiir  opfMSKtuiiity  ofMmtf* 
ing  hu  cbreau  into  execution*  CaMdeoghfa  cboiec  and  m.  damage 
ipMnediately  Tell ;  upon  which,  Melville  gave  bim  fuch  a  Mor^m^  aim 
at  the  same  time  friendly,  lecture  on  the  icaiiropf iety  of  bis  *<;fl9ich^ 
that  he  went  away  quite  mortified  and  hun^bled ;  accepted  o^>  a  ^^^ 
aarjr  in  the  college,  and  lived  in  it  quietly  as'  a  student,  until  h^  was 
colled  to  act  as  a  professor.' 

But  Melville  was  soon  to  be  enj^agcd  in  more  ioiportaiil:  and 
more  hazardous  strife.  King  Jatnes,  who  bad  now  a6^me4 
for  faimself  the  direction  of  ^overninent,  surrendered  tp  wonb^ 
Ie!is  minions  the  guidance  of  bis  judgement  and  conduct*  andf 
under  the  impulse  of  their  counsels,  and  of  bis  own  meddling 
and  tyrannical  disposition,  began  a  series  of  vexatious  and  op* 
pressive  interferences  witb  the  system  and  administration  of  the 
KJrk.  In  this  state  of  things,  Melville  was  not  a  mao  to  stand 
neuter.  He  sprang  into  the  breach,  and,  as  Moderator  o^  tlw 
General  Assembly,  presented  himself,. not witlislanding  aigoifi- 
caot  bints  of  violence,  at  the  bead  of  a  depulatioo  aiHii  lo  r* 
nbonatrate  with  the  monarch. 

*  Having  obtained  access  to  the  King  in  Cotmcil,  the  ooaamisiiDa* 
trs  presented  their  remonstrance.    When  It  had  been  read,  ,  Ama,. 
looking  round  the  assembly  with  a  threatening  countenance,  exclaim*'. 
ed-7-**  Who  dares  subscribe  these  treasonable  acticles  F"*^**  Wx 
bARx,"  replied  Melville ;  and  advancing  to  the  table,  took  tbe  pea 
At>m  the  clerk,  and  subscribed.  The  other  commissioners  immediately 
ibllowed  his  example.    Presumptuous  and  daring  as  he  was,  Arran 
felt  abashed  and  awed  for  the  moment.     Lennox  addressed  the  com- 
orissioners  in  a  mild  tone ;  and  they  were  peaceably  dismioacd.    Car* 
tarn  Englishmen,  who  happened  to  be  present,  expressed  their  as> 
toniahment  at  the  bold  carnage  of  the  ministers,  and  could  scaratly 
be  petswded  that  they  had  not  an  armed  force  at  hand  to  auppuit* 
tlnta.    They fiif^^  be  surprised;  for,  more  than  forty  yeara^ala^sed 
after  that  perioa>    before  any  of  their  countrymen    were  aUe  la 
meet  the  frown  of  an  arbitrary  court  with  such  firmness  aad  incia* 


In  Pebraary  1584,  a  successful  attempt  was  made  to  deprive 
the  advocates  of  religious  liberty  of  the  presence  and  personal 
services  of  their  high-spirited  leader,  lie  was  sumnioaed  be* 
fore  the  privy  council,  to  answer  allegations  of  tueasoaahk* 
apeecbes  delivered  from  the  pulpit.  His  defence  seems  tA  have 
lieen  unaiisw^erable ;  but  his  adversaries  were  resobred  ti»  |iiinaa 
the  affiiir  aa  far  as  possible,  and  regardless  of  bbptoteatagabal 
their  fight  af  jyrisdiotion,  oondemned  *  him  to  impriaoMiicaU 
We  must  confess  that  we  are  not  quite  aatiafied  with  the  leaaoa-* 
mg  by  wbicb  Dr.  M^Crie  here  endeatouN  to  viadicale  the  *  «le«* 
^vlinaturet^  of  the  authority  of  the  court.  Though  we  parfeetW 
agNlr^HkJiiDir  tbet  Mehilie  irat  tight  tiK^^eo&gihe1«aMUr 


MwrpMiM  id.  a  kodyiocipaUe,  by  its  very  isonatitiirioiff  ^frm*! 
i^erittg^'  a  correct  jiidgenteait)  yet,  it  dots  appear  to  as,  thai 
iiKHwihaii'tbis  was  meant;  that  there  vras  somewhat  of  a  dts- 
^«Mcioit  to  assume  the  independency  of  the  hierarchy  on  the 
,ei%itf  tinaerstr«?y.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  behaviour  of  Bf  elville 
tvas^uhchunted  and  unyielding.  He  threw,  in  lieu  of  gauntlet, 
hfs  Hebrew  Bible  on  the  council- table,  and  challenged  hi^ 
judges  to  examine  his  *  instructions.'  Finding,  however,  that 
6ia  liberty  was  endangered,  and  that  ulterior  measures  were 
darilly  hinted  at,  he  resolved  on  flight,  and  withdrew  into  Eng« 
laM,  'Vhere  he  was  afterwards  joined  by  other  ministers,  who 
vr^He  driven  from  their  flocks  by  the  tyrannical  acts  of  the  Adr 
dflMtstratfon  and  tlie  .  Parliament.  During  his  stay  of  twenty 
ntdlitttsfn  this  country,  he  appears  to  have  met  with  themosi 
IrcMpitAMe  treatment.  On  visiting  Oxford,  he  expressed  him* 
4M'  highly  dellgbted  with  the  magnificence  of  that  favoured  seal 
(Ofiearning.  '     ' 

'At  length,  the  unpopularity  of  the  King^s  favourites  cdm- 
pdHed  him  .to  dismiss  them,  and,  after  a  series  of  events,  f6|' 
which  we  must  refer  to  the  volumes,  Melville  had  the'satisfadibn 
.«f  icttnesaing,  in  1692,  tbe  fornial  recognition,  by  act  of  Par- 
J^ameot,  of  Presbyjtery  as  the  established  ecclesiastical  system  of 
Me  realm.  » 

There  is  an  interesting  account  of  the  fate  of  part  of  tbe 
Spanish  Armada,  for  which  we  must  find  room  notwithstanding 
4fs  length.  Melville's  nephew  had  quitted  the  university,  and 
settled  as  minister 

/  jof  Anstrutber,  a  maritime  town  oja  the  south-east  coast  of  Fjfow 
Early  one  o»orning,  before  the  overthrow  of  the  Armada  was  knowo 
jo  8cotiand»  one  of  the  baillies  of  the  town  appeared  at  bii  bed^ 
sideft  and  informed  hino  that  a  ship,  filled  with  Spaniards,  had  en* 
li^rod  their  harbour;  adding,  to  deliver  him  from  apprehenaiohs,  that 
jthey.wjire  come,  '*  not  to  give  mercy,  but  to  asK,*'  and  that  the 
migistratfs  desired  his  advice  how  to  act  towards  them.  The  prm* 
cipal  inhabitants  having  convened,  it  was  agreed,  after  consultation. 
Votive  audience  to  the  commapder,  and  that  their  minister,  wbo  had 
some  acquaintance  with  the  JSpanish  language,  should  convey  to  him 
the  sentiiaents  of  the  town.  Intimation  of  this  having  been  sent  to 
jthe  vessel,  a  venerable  old  man,  of  large  stature  and  martial  coun* 
tenatoce,  entered  the  town-hall,  and  making  a  profound  bow,  and 
tdttoliping  the  minister's  shoe  with  his  hand,  addressed  him  in  SpaniiAii' 
/^  HJtf  ttalKle  was  Jan  Gomes  de  Medina,  he  was  commander  f/l 
jtiwii^.  bulks,  being  part  of  the  grand  fleet  which  his  master,  Philip 
Xi0g.io£  SpaiB,  h«i  fitted  out  to  revenge  the  insufferable  insulta 
;wJ|iohbe  bad  received  from  the  Englbh  nation ;  but  God,  on  accoant 
of .,^eir  isnsy  had  fought  against  them,  and  dispersed  them  by.f 
fiXfl^i  }bQ  vessels  under  his  command  had  been  sepanued  from  the 
dmep^^iioith  cofWHl  |)tf  609^^ 


ttiK  APGifo^  U^of  Amifm^  thUtk^ 

mi'ihe  Vma^  U\t  \  Mil,  iter  ifmipiii|^  the  mirakil  iiww,'«^|p|KiK 
iMftd  cflMkiitag  gmt  JianiAipt  from,  hunf^vr  mA  oold^  li^  >  ao^fii^h^r 
iUi  men  as  were  prefer ¥ed«  4ied  made  ih^r  «i^t  in  ihw  oi>Iv'fM9fuop 
iog  barky  to  this  place ;  Inteading  to  seek  aaatsu^ice  frogi  tSeir  ^f^ 
fricndt^nd  confederatest  ihe  Scots*  aud  to  kisf  bis  MajeBt^.V^'AA^ 
(making  another  profound  bow,)  from  whom  be  expected  rd^and 
comfort  to  himselr,  his  officers»  and  poor  men,  whose  conditiea  was 
most  pitiable.''  When  James  Melville  was  aboiit  to  reply  in  Latini  a 
>oung  man,  who  acted  as  interpi'cter^  repeated  his  master's  spee<l 
0  English.  The  tninister  theki  addressed  the  Adtn^raL  *'  On  tbe 
score  of  friendship,  or  of  the  cAuse  in  wbidi  they  were  embarked, 
the  Spaniafds  (he  said)  bad  no  claims  on  theknt  the  Ku^  df  Spain 
%ras  aswofo  tassal  to  tiie  Bishop  of  Home,  abd  on  that  gtott^^'&c? 
and  tlieir  King  defied  him ;  and  with  respett  to  England  dtef  Scols 
were  iadissoliuily  leagued  with  tbat  kingdom,  and  regerded^Mk  «itaek 
upon  it  as  the  same  with  an  attack  od  tnetoselves :  but  althougb  ffalB 
was  the  case,  they  looked  upon  them,  la  (beir  pf ecent  akaatkiiiy  ai 
men  and  fellow  creatures  labouring  under  privations  and  safferiogi  ae 


I 


to  lodgings,  which  had  been  provldt^d  for  them,  and  were  hospitably 
entertained  by  the  magistrates  and  neighbourmg  gentietnen,  untu 
ibey  obtained  a  licence  and  protection  from  his  Majesty  to  retarii 
home.  Before  their  departure,  James  Melville  received  a  printed 
account  of  the  complete  destruction  of  the  Armada,  with  tbe  manes 
of  the  principal  persons  who  bad  perished  in  the  wreck  of' the 
galleots  on  the  coasts  of  Wales,  Ireland,  aiSd  ScoMad.  Oa  this 
Ibcing  imparted  to  Jan  Gomes,  the  tears  flowed  down  the  tefoited 
icheeks  of  the  hardy  veteran^ 

<  The  Aeouel  of  the  stdry  lAufit  not  be  siip[>r^6scfd.  ^me  tilM  srflsr 
this,  a  vessel  belonging  to  Anstfuther  was  arrested  lA  a  St>au%  poft 
Don  Jan  Gomes  was  no  sooner  informed  of  this,  than  be  posted  td 
court,  and  6btained  her  release  from  tlie  king,  to  ivhom  lie  spoktf  m  the 
bighest  terms  of  the  humanity  and  hospittauty  of  the  Scots.  He  in- 
vited the  ship^s  company  to  his  fiouse,  enquired  lindK'  Siner  \ih 
acquaintances  in  the  good  town  of  Ansfruther,  and  sefit  nis  Wanriest 
commendations  to  their  minister  ^nd  other  Individuals  to  Wh6ta  be 
considered  himself  as  most  particularly  indebted.' 

la  1500,  Melville  waa  eleeted  Kect«r  uf  bis  KJoiversUy,  b«i 
bia  elevatioti  served  only  to  make  bin  H  mott  eonapicueira  aiatfk 
for  tbe  airia  of  ibe  designing  nn^en  who  tvere  beilt  on  Ihe  eateaioiea 
af  tbe  i^oyal  preroguiive,  by  cdovertlog'  ther  Kirk  hMo  ft  wmt 
ifliBtruttlem  df  patronage  and  interest.  3^fM%^  #bo9€J  aMtti^ 
aeent  10  hate  been  pecdltnr/y  stttted  to  <hi»  kidfd  of  #drlf,  Wfti 
Ittdefatigabtern  wrarrglrn^  add  iittripfuincf.  His  cfisgi]$iid^{Mdri|]}} 
T^BS  iff  adliv^  and  sbameleas  exefcise  on  all  dccajsicms ;  antf  tka 
Idest  solemn  pledges  Were  treated  by  bim  tvith  superlatiTS 
coatempl.*  He  to  was  \v|io  prigioaiea  llie  straBge  polaby  of 
favouring 


^  i  IfeMiii'rMCIao  tdMieled  to  (Mipery  and  flfbitniry  pamttr-,  wMte 
th^^t^M  friends  of  ^e  'Refbrniacion,  who  were  at  the  same  tine  tiii 
Alilttral  and  ^rest  friends  (£  a  Protestant  govemmentt  became  tbi! 
^tets  of  his  jealottsy  and  airersion.  This  idisard  and  criminal  eDunie« 
lie  pnTSued  throu^outhis  rei^n,  in  spite  of  ail  the  admonitions  wiiich 
he  received,  and  it  was  persisted  in  with  hereditary  fktuity  by  his 
ancc^essors,  who  Carried  on  a  secret  and  illicit  intercourse  with  the 
Church  of  Rome,  which  issued  at  length  in  their  laying  their  triple 
tt0Wh  inglorioasly  and  irrecoveraUy  at  her  feet*  An  example  to  ail 
British  SovereignB  who  may  be  tempted  to  form  such  an  unoatural 
mid  unhallowed  attachment/ 

In  Che  difierent  loterTiewa  between  Meltille  and  the  monarchy 
wbiffb  took  place  during  the  unhappy  transaotiona  of  this  period^ 
the  fonner  maintained  the  spirit  and  energy  of  his  chara^let 
ivilhout  abatement  or  concesaion.  The  petulance  and  overweeuingf 
wanity  of  James  were  no  match  for  Che  well-grounded  oonfid^ace 
in  bJaown  powers^  the  rich  mental  endowments,  and  the  ex*r 
nhaaiiriB  regard  to  the  dictatea  of  conscience,  which  awakened  the 
wrdent  eloquence  of  the  fearless  adTocate  of  Che  Kirk*  On  onO 
of  these  occasions,  Melville,  who  seems  to  have  been  raCher  f^ven 
io  sisiaing  his  op|>onent  by  the  button,  grasped  James  by  the 
sleeve,  and,  addressing  him  as  *  Ood^$  Mly  vassai,'  went  oni 
in  a  most  intrepid  style  of  reprehension,  to  give  bis  sentiments 
on  the  conduct  of  the  King. 

A  slight  tumult  which  took  place  in  the  capital,  io  December 
ld96|  was  made  by  the  Court  a  pretext  for  the  severest  measures^ 
and  became  tbs  signal  for  the  renewal  of  persecution  against  those 
Presbyterian  ministers  who  had  been  distinguished  for  tlieif 
firmmess  in  the  defence  of  their  immunities.  At  the  time  of  the 
disturbance,  Melville  waa  not  in  Bdinburgb,  and  consequently^ 
there  could  be  no  plea  for  inehidiag  him  in  the  proscription  which 
ensued ;  but  the  fear  of  bis  determined  opposition  to  the  impending 
Tisitation,  induced  a  aeries  of  vexatioua  intcrfereneca,  the  object  of 
vrhicii  was  not  Co  be  mistaken.  In  the  midst  of  all  ttihi  bustle^ 
James  was  most  egregiously  in  his  element,  and  during  the 
complicated  intrigues  by  which  it  was  attempted  to  secure  IhO 
Ottbserviency  of  the  Church,  be  fidgetted  aind  lectured  vastly 
to  bis  own  satisfaction. 

*  In  die  public  deliberations  and  debates,  he  directed  and  decided 
every  thing  in  his  double  capacity  of  disputant  and  umpire.  ThosA 
who  wish  to  perceive  the  glory  of  James's  reign,  must  carefully  attend 
to  this  part  of  its  history.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  found  a  stage  on 
which  he  poidd  exert  his  distinguishing  talent,  and  <  stick  the  doetor^s 
/ohttr  hito  the  throne.'  It  was  at  M$  time  that  he  acquired  that  skill 
in  points  of  divinitv,  and  in  the  mana^^ment  of  ecclesiastical  meetings, 
which  afterwards  filled  the  English  bishops  with  both  **  admiration  an4 
ahaipc^'And  Aiade  them  cry  out  that  they  verily  thpught  he  wi^  <'  in- 
spired.**  'Never  did  this  wise  monarch  appear  to  such  great  advantage 


as  wbeDiMfK^uikled  with  <*  his4>wo  nofthMo  v^*"  ^  ci 
vciies  with  alt  the  ardour  and  address  of  a  qindidate  tjSi 


pbical  mode  of  .calling  the  r6})f '<if  .^^^'^ 

ed  him  to  correct  the  luinateii-  ^^l  '^'.^'  ' 

•     »        •'!:,«  O;     ' 


or  when,  presiding  ^n  the  debates  of  the  Glencral  Asseo^o 
the 

««  a , 

*<  that's  witch-like»*'and  to  anotl^er  **thai*s  fipabapttftlcaljj^i^Jtfpfilid 
the  clerk  in  the  true,  geogra[ 
hini  home  to  his  closet,  hplped 

At  length,  James  ascended  Ihethroneof  En^4aiidfji«i^  llw 
Halnplen :  Court  Conference  ^ve  4o  (to  fiiiiiilii  of  inHHten  ■■ 
tbiS'  eountry,  a  specimen  of  the  ireatnfient  wbKfli  ^lli^'i«4»»  f» 
expect  from  Ibeir  new  roonarcb.  Doriiif^  tlie  cawteiitjbiiiBiil^ 
tainittg  the  Creneral  Assembly  as^anist  the  eflbHs  witdMlipJttMv 
and  bis  ministers  to  supersede  or  neutradixe  tlmt '  giWlrViilllMrlL 
<  of  the  liberties  of  theChurch  of  Scotland/  MelTille  wabf^MMK 
and  active.  In  May  1606,  he  was  Hunimoned,  with  sercap  Sitier 
ministers^  to  London,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  confertitti(  on 
•oclcsiastical  matters,  but  Jo  reiility  with  the  view  i»f'rqui!y'tng 
fnMn  the  soeoe  of  action  tiie  most  rrsolute  oppoiienta  of  arUilniry 
power.  In  Anguat,  they  reached  their  destination,  mitf  f'itn 
aoan' admitted  to  a  public  andioenoe,  in  which  Melville  leikioee 
bin  fiery  eloquenee,  and,  much  to  the  i^stonisbaaent  and  jodM^ 
rMfon  of  the  French  Ambassador,  itito  was  prasentV  pane  ike 
Lord  Advocate  a  smart  trimming,  and  left  him  and  ^km  fimg 
aan8  replique.  The  ministers,  who  were  now,  in^heC^  pri* 
soners  at  large,  amonc:  vther  petty  vexattons,  ykere  totnprifed  <e 
attend  a  series  of  sermons,  preached  in  the  Royal  Chi|^^  on 
the  leading  points  of  variance  between  tlie  Presbyieriana  tind  Ibe 
£pi90O|)aliun9.  This  curious  mode  of  conducliug:  controi€ny« 
calla  tbrtli  the  following  pithy  comment  from  DV  BrCriff  « 

«  If  ever  the  Church  of  England  had  her  da3ni'of  cbivaln^  Ibcy 
had^ben^passed  by ;  ebe  ber  champions  would  have  deemed  ivionl 
disgrase  to  attack  antagoniets  wJio  wens  not  at  libecty  to  dtfindl 
stlvcsk  or  to  return  the  blows '  which  they  reoeived ;  and.  ' 

a  to  orow  like  cravens  over  men  whp  sat  bound  and 
ne  them.'  .        M        • 

A  biglily  imprudent,  though  certainly  a  Tery  innocent  wt  of 
Melville^Sy  afforded  bis  enemies  an  advanta;^  nver  bno^i  wUeb 
iMjr  Wcrre  carefttt  not  to  let  pass.  He  bad  been  raqiUnedila 
be  present  in  the  Cbapd  |toyal  on  the  feant  day  of  8t« 
^  'onl$  of  tlte  Ihi  minanun  genii^m  of  tfae  Kngliab  ;* 
oecaaion,  disgusted  witbthe  unmeaning  aftetaCion  nf 
in6ny,  bad  expressed  liitf  f^Knga  in  a  Laitin  epigraa 
communicated  to  'tlie  King'  by  aotne  of  the  ^icn 
attendance  on  tbie  Sctottisb  mtntriters.  For  this  enoroMNia 
be  was'broogbt  before  the  privy  cooiieil;       *  .  - 

>.7le  AiclAiihop  of  Centerbtirj  (Bincroft)^  ¥^^^J^  Wk 


--  ^^^Msi^^'tii^ '^^  0^qce,,,9rffuing.that  8U(jh  a  libel  on  Jhe* 
^jTshf^^ff' t^^Chuircn  or  Engran^,  Vasf a  HiVh  fuisa^m^flTicUf/b^d 


ih  ftniflelville  to  beair  iVbm  a  ihto  of  wh6ifi  he  lilid  ^  fiMi- 
^Wii^'o.Qpioi^tx'  ad  Bancroft. '  Helriteirapted'afe'  PrhtfMfd.  •'  My 
rdl/r'^d»Hn^d  he,   '« Ahdi^w  Mdvitle  wtt  ti^««r  a  Mkdr. 


uc^^^^elviHe  to  beaIr  "frbm  a  ihto  of  wh6ifi  he  hlid  ib  tiMi^ 

Lit,  aly  tidrH^  Oieti  Wtti'bnb  Rufhafd  Btfncrcfft  (let  him  tie  saaght 
rl  Slrlto'CMrif^^the tt^df  fhe  late Qoeen,  wrote  a treadae  ageialt  his 
riqfany^lHteW  the  Itronlii  MT  Englattd;  olid  here  (pmng  t^e 
#)M^tMkll{Kftai]a  hit  itovfaet)  Js  the  beek,  wkichw^  aoamred  % 
^iindlvrsJbbD  OilamMib/^  Saaomftwaa  tfirov^n  into  the  uHnoat 
iirfhlwnlw*lbia»briji .4nd  u^speoted  attack..  In  the  loeain  timef 
WlfJQfliVMlI'm.'l^  chfluige  the  arfhbisbop.witli  his  dermqueDcies.  Be 
^¥i94Afn9?Pf}1^^f^n>nS*,^  ^^^^^hf  maintaining  an  antichristikn 
*Wf^1^.ff^  yaiQ,  foppisK»  superstitious.  ceremoni^»aiid  sil^ttcibg 


rfl'»ibtb7^ti9  Vh^kfhig  tiicm,  and  ^lOlftig  th\gtn  KomikA  r^gy,  he  sddf 
9f^dt(8i'^''<lie'^ttt!ior6r'thebobk  calted  '<  English  SeOCtiMtf^r 
r^nei^a  diiciplfoe,*'  fheti  I  fe^rd  j^oa  lul  the  capital  ^etnjf  df  ^.j|he 
:eA»iMA»Ohuy^hes  in  Enrbpe,  and  as  sach,  I  mi\  pref^gss  myneit  an 
ifom  aadaa  year  praoeediogst  to  the  effusion  of  the  \mtifo^ 


f  ilaji  ihhif  4:  SMtd  it  grieves  me  that  such  a  man  should  have  hia 
4ifB8l^'ii/iaB^i4i.nd.fit;  |o  ;fai|^  in  .thb  honouri^le  council/^  It  Vas 
x:M|nsi#n|bl4,  titpfi  beibre  2j^^  of  the  oouncil  recovered  from  tli'eir 
stanishnj^nt  so  far  as  to  thmk  of  interposing  between  the  pbor 
irimate^lid  bis  incensed  accuser.  Bishop  Barlow  at  last  steitpdfi  in ; 
iQt  h^iras  handled  in  the  same  nnceremonious  way*    Melville. at- 


ie  dlMpraoi^edto  make  stf  icmres  od  the  sermon  whldhfa^  httd  heard 
k|i4o«»^praaob  <  in  the  <  Roral  Ghapel.  **  Remenib^l*  it^'bdre  you  are* 
mdr^O'idimii  you  are.^eaking/'  said  one  of  Uie  Scottish  hoblfemen* 
*  I  M«(afliber.it  very^etl.mjr  Lord,  (replied  Melvilte',^  atidiitn  sony' 
bat  -ye(ir  L«rdship^  bv  eitting  here  and  countenancing  Iti6)i  pron 
%eding8  against  me,  should  /urnish  a  {3recedent  wHitli  ^txti.y'j^  b%, 
nedsngliWiit  yotiirself  <|r  y<Mr  posterity^" '  ... 

Y'bti  I'aiMdt  of  thia  ktid'Of  d(lba«qth^nt  f^tMs^fldksgii  'vraa,  Mels. 
^inc*8  etiinihtttal  tb  the  To^er,  y/ibMh  M»*h^|lh«i«r  sma  dpd^ed  t» 
ipL  hia  rld^ld^lde  at  Neifc&atlt^  upon  'fym*,  anH  ndt  t<>>paas,ihe 
libit  0f  Mi  niiUa  tbiiiid.tbfe  toWn.  Tiie  blhef  mf nUtera  asere 
;>enJi{ttM,  Ivb  liarib  ^strnditRms^  tb  ri^cfro  hotf e.  ArevtaMaly  to 
Ji^  ^sMiUte,  4tftt)e  ticttioonfomtiatt^  bid  Gaoled  for  tUem 
1  i^ulD  W  Mm^y,  v^Kich,  frdm  the  nio9t'Kolma^able  VMHif  fet,  (they 
^nftt^Rflbjr  d^c/HheB.  Mtt^ill^'a  ckirao€e  lasttfd  ^four  9<eara^;  sior 
vras  liei^t  Islst  Ifb^m^cl,  M^t  ftfr  the  ffitther.|»«iitehcareot<ir  taaile. 
deJ|dtlHtoi  -U^ made  app^icaticm  to  $^me^  't^iittbe 
">l}rhe^'JlidWVd  to  thMe  in'Seddti  1%  ^nafesMr  lintbe 
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» Protestant  uniTersity  there,  and  an  ungracious  nasMll  Wm^ 
^  been  giTen,  Melyille  embark^  For  France  in  April  l€ll.  Ife 
.  remainder  of  his  life  was  honourably  and  piously  spent ;  Imf,  » 
it  contained  no  markinp^  event,  we  shall  merely  state  iii  addidoR 
to  the  preceding  particulars,  that  he  died  in  1022,  a|  Sedaa, 
.  haying  reached  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-seveo  yearn. 

In  our  notice  of  this  rich  and  important  worlL,  we  liare,  of 

necessity,  restricted  ourseWes  to  the  leading  circunlstaooes  of  tk 

life  of  MeWille.    We  must  not,  however,  omit  to  say,  that  tbeie 

*  volumes  contain  a  large  mass  of  various  and  most  iolerastios 

Satter  illustrative  of  the  ecclestastHAl  history  of  Scotland  durio^ 
e  period  under  investigation.    Of  these  valaabte  and  msW- 

'  farious  elucidations,  it  would  not  have  been  practicable  to  ehe 

.  ,a  satisfactory  abstract  without  an  inconvenient  extcnsEon  of  1^ 
present  article.    Dr.  M'Crie  has  been  able  to  include  his  mt- 

.  terii^  within  their  actual  limits,  only  bv  the  most  rigoroos 
compression ;  and  though  we  believe  that,  on  the  whole,  he  has 
done  wisely  to  study  brevity,  yet,  for  our  own  part,  we  shouU 
have  felt  highly  gratified  by  an  additional  volume. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  for  us  to  be  diffuse  in  praise  of  Dr. 
M^Crie.  It  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  say,  that,  in  leaminf,  is 
spirited  compositioD,  in  attachment  to  the  great  priad^ple»  of 
religious  liberty,  be  bas  fully  maiiitaine<l  .throogfaout  the  pressst 
volumes,  the  high  level  which  he  bad  attained  by  bis 'life  d 
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Art.  VL  An  Examination  t^f  the  Charges  made  ^^gaiui  Uidfaimif 
and  UnHarianismt  and  ike  hnjuraoed  VerAom^  by  the  B%ht  Bcr. 
Dr.  Magee,  Bishop  of  Raphoe,  m  his  '<  Discourses  and  Diimnntioni 
'<  on  Atonement  and  Sacrifice :"  with  some  Strictures  onilie  Stale- 
ments  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's*  Dr.  Hales,  Dean  Graves*  Dr. 
Naresy  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  and  Mr.  Rennel,  ftc  and  on  the  Syrtemmv* 
sued  by  some  recent  Editors  of  the  Greek  Testament*  By  Laot  Ov- 
penter,  LL,D.    Svo.  pp.  Ixii,  4S7.    Price  I4s«  LondoiK  IS)0. 

NEITHER  the  representations  of  Unitarian  doctrines  whieb 
are  itntroduced  into  this  work,  nor  the  eulogies  which  tkr 
respectable  Author  has  pronounced  upon  them,  have  rendered 
them  at  all  attractive  in  our  view,  or  reconciled  to  either  ovr  sear 
son  or  our  feelings  the  cold  and  cheerless  system  wUch  hs 
would  substitute^  for  Apostolic  Chxistiaoity.  In  other 
however,  we  frankly  admit  the  force  of  many  of  the 
in  .Dr.  Carpenter's  present  appeal.  It  is  impossible^  we  thiikt 
that  a  perusal  of  this  volume  should  leave  on  the  miod  of* 
candid  reader,  any  other  than  an  impression  greatly  to  the  ^ 
advantage  of  some  of  the  opponents  of  Unitarians.  This  rtpoit 
hA^  the  work,  we  arebound  to  make^  less  in  ioattoe  toi^uds  thr 


*^j^^/^^^  ^p  in  ^i^cbarge  of  the  obligations  wbich  ^e  ow^ 
^TrMi^^s^lr!  ,*l?r.  *(?arpi?nter  is,' Indeed,  *but  too  saccessful  id 
Qtfip^iQ^flfl^^  £i^o^ing  tbe.'ilIiberaI.8pirU  and  the  disingennoufl 
^?SfiS^J98A  .q{  VDpre  than  un^  of'  the  as$^i1ant8  of  Unitarians  ; 
nd  pacUcniiarjjr  has.  he  succeedeii  in  bis  impeachment  of  thd 
light  13^^/  Author  pf  vhe  ^^  Discourses  on  Atoneipent  and  Sa<» 
ct}^aelV,r  We  are  &r  from  ag^reeing  with  Dr.  Carpenter  in 
II  bia  «^f^eiitiehts  and  conolosions ;  we  thihlc  sotne  of  tbem  much 
30  sitrQiig.  ;*  but  with  all  the  deductions  that  on  (his  and  ev^rj 
Uier.  afrpbpn't  we  should  deem  necessary^  vfe  still  haye  left  a  case 
90  cUa][)jrr  >P^^^  ^"^  against  the  Bishop  of  Raphoe  and  some  of 
is  coafj^tdra. 

H!i4ii^  j|^»h/ia.  There  is  no  cause  so  sacred  as  thAt  of  Tmthv 
^^^ifdxi  her.  interests  bj  such  means  only  as  she  would  sano^ 
\tji\^  i9  ijuue  .prioiaf  y.  object  of  our  zeal.  Nor  can  we  consthie 
^.^ct  inii^j^presentatiops  and  califmnious  imputations,  atrectin|^ 
)»e  <^hiir4elar»  of  .our  theological  opponents,  otherwise  than  as 
>fienp^a  ag,aiQSt  the  interests  of  truth.  The  adoption  of  these 
lishoDouraMe  arts  in  controversy,  may,  indeed,  answer  a  present 
Nirppse  coiihected.  with  the  private  interests  of  the  advocates 
out  they  catinot  be  the  means  of  finally  subduing  error.  They 
inay  for  a  time  succeed  in  gaining  over  the  passions  of  men  to 
tiieijdeof  particular  sentiments,  and  in  affixing  odium  to  the 
characters  of  oihers  of  opposite  sentiments ;  but  they  must  even- 
tually produce  such  effects  as  will  demonstrate  their  inutility^ 
and  more  than  this, — their  mischievous  tendency  in  relation  to 
thciRtvEncement  of  truth.  It  will  not  be  imagined  that  we  in- 
clude in  tim  censure  those  warm  expressions  which,  in  the  beat 
of  e^btroversy,  maj  esca|)e  from  the  pens  of  the  most  guard*- 
^  writers,  or  those  mistakes  which  the  most  cautious  may 
commit.  We  speak  of  such  perversions  of  evidence,  and  of 
such  a  use  of  invecfiVe  as  do  not  admit  of  this  explanation,  but 
i?o  mi\ch  beyond  the  allowances  which  may  fairly  be  claimed  for 
humad  infirmities  ;  of  measures  which  are  intended  to  make  a 
party  or  individuals  obnoxious,  apart  from  the  fair  treatment 
^hiob  ingenuoiui  minds  will  ever  consider  as  due  to  even  the 
n»st  erron,eous. 

In  some  of  the  sentiments  expressed  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  we 
nioat  cordially  agree  with  him.  Among  Dissenters,  Unitarian 
^  well  as  Trinitarian,  there  are  some  persons  ^  who  think  that 

the  rites  and  services  of  Religion  may  be  well  supported  by 
*  the -interference  of  the  State/  .There  are  others  to  whom  this 
interfcrenee  appears  in  no  other  form  than  as  a  mischievoua  iti- 
fusion,  and  who  regard  the  principle  on  which  it  is  founded  as 
^^dioally  wrong.    Dr.  C.  says  : 

,  ''Wbe  and  good  men,  in  as  well  as  out  of  the  Church  of  Enffland, 
bave«^en  saA  lamented  the  .tendency  of  the  honours  and  wealta  ex- 
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^unrely  besiowed  on  diose  wlio  subBOiDe  tV  ner  iui 
midead  men's  judgemefitf,  to  warp  tlieir  coifscietfces^  to' 
Ssposition  to'sef^h'^7thia«  t6  mabetleni  !iME:wMrl 
tfibii6  #lio  SOer  fh)m  tbeln,  and  to  itiatie  tbefli  tc^.  c 
it^ity  and  tbtpect  to  lito«i»  iridiin  tlmlr  oim  Jpakkr  ^ 
Umattdsl  indeed  ooenr,  in  iMiich  lliii  tendeney  is  aftatuMlyiiiiiMtoiiiV 
if  iM  ak^^gietlier  pm^enoid,  bjr  tbe  liberal  apirit  of  oi^  mM 
tbriatkniliy,  fcythesteici  prineipleaordoly  enlertainfdJbgf;Afi.ii|^ 
Vidaal  limBeU;.by  Ae  inftiieooeof  tkoae  ei(tenri7a  atOQoyijMifii^ar  M 
ttwpnnd  or  ^ifitual  welfiure  of  nieii»  which  draw  diT 


ftoWda  tbe  pompfHin  centre  of  Chrutian  love,  ft^  V^^  >. 
diipositionB  produced  by  the  difiuaion  of  knowledge  anaxhe^ 
qf^i^tiqn  of  opinion.    Yet,  the  tendency  exiata,  idid^'neoHi 
lends  an  ezdusive  Establishment.  *'*/..• 

'^1  cordially  wish,  therefore,  that  t&e tfm^  may  \cidf^  Mffl&Maa 
die  principles  of  Unitafianism  Shalt  be  alloyed  by  admilEtiMr^rvtxU* 
V  j^lfcy,  or  rested  on  the  special  Aiipporr  of  xsivil  atAbiAMk  -A^ 
T'ddbbt  not  that  the  period  will  come,  wien  tiio  a«|^iara*  ;oC<  flAiia 
IfOrshIp  will  be  left  to  evefy  one's  own  aaDitiaieQib  of  iaa4|ifM«iKiGa  ta 
lMaioty»  «nd  hia  appreciatioii  of  iu  «idao  to  hinseif  f  yj^am'.^f^fm* 
MndMMe  wiH  le  given  to  any  denoaatoation  of  profslsMM^^jS^yTians 
9y.dKdiaMely  eonnecting  with  them  dvil  privitogea;.  V^fBg^t^T 
tmotbfm  wiliaat  bo  mixed  with ihe .aolemp  ooocema of  retigfiNi  f  as4 
tUlben.  every  one  will  be  equally  protected  and  encoun^im  w  the 
.MATcise  of  the  inalienable  right  and  duty  of  private  jtiflga^pifc»  apd 
lo&  .unbiassed  by  power  and  interest,  to  worship  the  God  ofnii  IkAicn 
]y  tiiat  way  which  he  deems  most  accordant  with  CtMlteinV^^^''^ 
Were  I  a  Tnnitarian,  I  should  desire  that  peribd'  as  "^an^tP^ 
'it  present,  because  I  could  not  less  believe  that  CfiDristfa] 
^ilot  of  thSIr  world.*    Pr^&oe,  p.  jtiii.  kiv. 

/  Were  we  Unitarians,  we  should  deprecate  aa  Mi^dAJrljf  W  diM 
^r. Carpen(er,^  the  mixture  of  rerigioos  profession  wifhiii^ini6 of 
irprld0|y  policy  and  state  patronage  ;  and,  not  Beiii^  UbilliQritak» 
..we  btifl  unfte  With  Him  in  tbe  anticipation  of  tbe  enliro  fli^Mbii 
of  religious  profession  from  all  political  restraints  «nd  IMbcfia* 

.  We  can  scarcely  be  mistaken  in  attribatTng  (6'  l^riie  fit  tte 
most  clistinguished  of  tbe  clerical  opponents  of  Ukiititifste,  s 
.  seal  **  without  knowledge,**  and  at  tbe  saose  time  direofei  hy  As 
^  most  i^werfid  political  prejudice.  Sucb  represent'afiWbi  'Mths 
ibllowing,  have  but  too  frequently  been  made  lb  asjfrfH^ofM^ 
tility  to  Dissenters  of  erery  denomination.  Dr.  Hikia  ^ttferitei 
die  activity  of  UoitarTans  aa 

^most  awfully  alarmine  and  deplora)>le  if  ccisndored^  h  t  yio<^iW^ 
.  light;  threatening  to  alienate  the  affections  pf  *the  «f^inapa^of  <nr 
population  from  the  SstabluhedCHurch  and  WbrsBip.  lib  iubta atltfesi 
and  idolatrous,  and  fh>m  the  State  and  CToverabiedl  M[i^'%|AldM  it 
kidHnaitftiubs  it^as  6ppre8sH<^'and  iyf9tnk$ii\WBSi^itt^^&mtMaA 
tabeiSte  find;  imd^entttiMy  to  dmwdbWn  ifio  vctag^tente  ctf^  fiaaM 
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x>n  ibe  hypocrites  ^lA  apos^tet  when  the  measure  of  their  miauity 

IM  <*ffle  tsSTc  foD:' '  p?^^^^  '  '^^ 

• '  •     *  .       , '  -  •• '  ,, 

l^dl^if  lfliigM|»  iv^bl  eoe^  &r  b^yafd alltbe  hounds  of  sojber . 
^4'#^6beihw»wilMiffy  9od  "Wbicb  iDUHt  b^  Cf^safded  bj  all  bonopii;-^ 
Ue^MfB*  ai  fiiniishin^  matter  of  justaad  froes  oifepoe  to  \\ait^^ 
iittiw  ii^bilt  Whoi0  it  IB  ipaiiiediatety  diretpted.  It  ia  lajpgnae^ 
f||icb  Br.  Cftrp^tec,  we  appceheiMlf  mij  be  allowed  to  rebuke 
s  botti  manHeatiog  a  *  wild  alafm/  and  indicating  the  existenee 
f  a  sj^ijrH  ojpipose^  to  liberal  and  ecfiiitable  prineipleii.  Fpr  Uni-^ 
M^I^PVift^^.  baye  no  predilections ;  bat  Unitariana  and  other* 
>ia8ei;t^era  (for  Diaaent  ia  cTidently  part  of  the  offence)  ma;  cerr 
1^9^  fihunlo  ^  beard  when  such  heavy  denanciations  a^  tbi? 
xe  i)DU|d»agaifttt  tbeoiy  id  reference  to  the  civil  institutions  pf  ,ttf ${ 
ofMfg^ ,  w4)iob»  it  mvbi,  perbapa,  be  abown^  they  as  highly  v^- 
lerstlfty  '•nd  would  as  fearlesaly  aupporty  aa  their  clerical  ^j^suaera, 
rim^  d||[t)|ified  personaigea  might  easily,  we  think,,  detect  a  Zfat 
ind  aptlvitv  at  work  in  other  dtreotiona  than  those  in  whipb  ttie^ 
ieppunoo  taem,  and  threatening,  apart  from  Unitarianifm  or 
>is0||^atm4io,  to  nnchriatianiae  the  land,  and jproToke  the  ma-- 
@i|t^  €f  If  paTPQ.  We  must  notice  that  Dr.  Carpenter^a  Iaii«« 
piage  and  manopr,  in  reiparking  on  the  preceding  effqakNa  «n4 
I'lhitc  paskagns  of  a  aiinHar  character,  are  tmly  ezcdleat,  wortb^ 
kt  once  bf  applause  and  imitatioB. 

It  mi^bi  be  well  if  reHgioniata  would,  in  their  contrormiaB' 
wMi  paeh  offcer^  reliraln  inm  criminationa  which  are  dcToid  ereii 
>f  credibilily>  apd  limit  thdr  accuaatfona  to  particulars  in  respeei 
«  wiuoE  there  ia  at  leaai  aome  ground  of  allegation.  We  ahould^ 
"or  our  own  part,  have  judged  that  no  w^ll  ipformed '  writer 
f  4^j[d^  in  f t^  tim^  aoouae  any  party  pf  (Ip2i&erafo{y /a2if« 
fy^'  %  i?9*p4i  J^t  if  thia  ope  of  Bp»  Hagee'a  cpargfp 
Hpaiafil  lJpi|#J9iaaf.  TW  diappa^tiop  in  wbicji  alonp  aup^  ^, 
aMUwa  maid  orlgioati^  w  mai|  baa  any  right  to  attribute  t(i 
iambani  imd  unlepa  Unitariaaa  are  to  be  jEefuceaented  aa  hein^ 
dike  i^Meflt  of  their  aeoaea  and  baae  in  their  pribciplea,  tbcK 
iPuM  siaralv  npVer  cBgage  in  a  practice  the  dptection  of  wiMch. 
a  aejiPrleclly  eas j  apd  certain.  We  muat,  therefore^  aduMt,  tha^ 
pf.  Oaiqpentar  ia  but  to^  amjply  justified  in  charging  to  the  ac^ 
Miaot  of^hi^  opponept,  the  indulgence  of  a  apunt  which  beara 
ioifb.  <^.  ibf^  r^f ti^ta  ojf  dfcoruny  when  he  desPribea  Unftariap 
urdW  »  »b|nipg  aqi;^riae?i  *  T^Ubput  pba^e  or  pc^uple  V  nii^ 

Uiis  toPi  M  m^rply  in  the  ardour  of  cpqtraversj^  coqti^t^  bi^ 
1  IfMjWl^^  ^  fdsifjing  the  yo^tl  pf 

'  God.*  We  should  be  glad  to  learn  what  pnbghtc^ned  pontiQ- 
llPlltOf tba^iraiiaAd  idaMM  of  tbe  Unitarian dootcinea»  Pould 
tm  IMdaeadbf  tbiakind  oi  writing,  and  what  ttd  it  baa  aQbirdpd 
to  the  caoa»  a<  waagoliaal  twtii.    Nor  ia  it  vaiy  piobaUa  Ibat 
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such  an  attempt  at  crimination  as  this,  abotild  exoile  innea  ttat 
sort  of  pr^udice  against  the  principles  of  lTniCariantsni'^''ti1iieli 
by  some  persons  would  be  accounted  iBudaMe^  liM  ^^Miii^ 
lis' a  safeguard  from  the  danger  of  seduction.  Itl  iif^M^^M^oAi  tt^ 
be  in  any  respect,  or  with  regard  to  any  persons,  ^ft^ry^'^ 
means  of  monition  and  persuasion.  It  Is  not  argui&eht^  i^r  tsltf 
poonsel.  Of  Unitarian  criticisms  there  is  room,  in  aon^  ^- 
portant  cases,  to  complain,  and  they  migH|1>e  jns(ty*^|^fic(l^ 
Deing  evasive,  violent,  and  ofTensive.;  but  what  cfMft^Vsfib  \blg 
hoped  for,  on  enlightened  grounds,  for  such  a'stkteitlMit''if  fiiif 
preceding?  "       »*si'<^^l\ 

We  recognise  in  Dr.  Carpenter 'a  sobriety  6rfe0iiSl^.^iMi^ii 
Id  striking  contrast  to  the  flippant  manner  of  soUe'^bitfiafHU 
vrriters.  His  remarks  on  the  religious  obseiVance'oPVhePb|iriK 
day  are  well  worthy  of  being  transcribed.  .    «*'  ''  •  ■*• 

*  The  simplest  principles  of  benevolent  policy  requiraknakuer^ 
should  be  a  trequent  stated  cessation  from  the  labours  qf^fe  a  aiSyhe 

Sirit  of  the  sabbatical  law  points  out  the  same  thing,  atfd^bS^jis'jfi^ 
des  the  frequency  and  extent  of  such  cessation.    ^^^a&M^ "  IMt^ 
feres  with  this,  unless  reouired  bj  Immediate' necessityy'ei'tfiifllVjM^ 
ductive  of  a  more  general  attention  to  it,  I  'consider  as  IbiMnii  ty 
benevolent  policy.     But  regarding  this  cessation  as  most'cUiie^NiM- 
nected  with  the  religious  and  even  meatal  ameliofaiioo  of :  dMrikan4, 
and  parttcolarly  as  eas^ntiail  to  the  pro|>er  di8cliaigeof|wUajmiriii|i, 
I  deem  every  needless  interruption  pf  it»  to  be  forbifldiea  "qr  ifhrirfin 
dutyi  as  distinctly  as  if » direct  precept  had  forbidden  ijU*'  ,u  a*  ^^  I 
^  And  I  am  e<^ually  satisfied  that  the  principles  of  Cbii^fiffk^ii^ 
^uire,  that  even  if  we  do  not  ourselves  find  that  suspen;^o;Dk  offlpoPwt 
amusements  and  social  intercourses,  which*  others  do,  jieceisaiyfer 
feligious  improvement,  yet,  that  we  should  be  care^lylesTiifffieltte  of 
what  we  deem  lawful  and  harmless,  others  should  be  intcJimMt&l  b 
theur  more  strict  fyet  alike  conscientious)  observances^  M'^tlfcir 
feelings  unnecessarily  wounded  i  or  they  themselves  led  tb  'MbtWlcs 
which  their  consciences  would  condemn*    Many  things  >wbiek*«ii^t 
to  ourselves  be  lawful,  may  not,  with  a  view  to  others,  be  M^ieiieoL 
*  These  principles  lead  me  to  think  it  reouired  bv  Chnatiu^iAe^, 
that. the  common  labours  of  life,  Xorin  other  woras  the  poramiSsof 
worldly  interest,)  should  be  suspended  on  the  Lord's  day ;  shut  its 
engagements  should,  as  much  as  possible,  be  so  fhr  aoeofdantwith 
the  mscharge  of  public  religious  auties,  that  they  riioold  not 
fere  with  them,  nor  prefvent'  their  efficacy ;  and  that  ila  ral 
should  be  of  that  sedate,  ChougA  cheerful  nature,  that  good 
.  sions  should  not  be  eAiced  by  them,  die  rel^ion  of  pthera  *" 
their  minds  distressed,  or  a  stumbHhgModc ,  to  tMr 
^rown  in  ^eirway.'    ',    '*     ' 

« If  any  consider  the  serious  empbgmeai  of  die  LdedTa  d^yv 
■P<^g?  ^^^  A^  Bcglect  of  raiigioHi  ihe  rtiS  of  >tbe^sMric»  Oim^^ 
am  guitty^  agseai .abuse iif  >i^s>  W'WH  "iftimp-Ti  rnjjpa*^ 
supposed  to  know  little  of  vital  godltnfiS9.afidpcpb$ticaal  fili^^^I^ 
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gttenllyt  however,  the  flames  of  derodon  lighted  op  m  the  home  of 
firMor^  JM  fboodto  dieer  and  animate  and  ^uidcf  tmroagh  the  week: 
aadp  loheie  the  efficacy  of  thoie  engagements  la  less  experienced,  ad- 
haparledged  fcincmles  of  daqr  are  strengthened  and  brought  to  mind; 
the  inflnencg  of  the  mere  worldlj  porsoits  is  lenened ;  and  mothrea' 
aire  ^upptied£>r  the  more  private  exerdsea  of  religion,  whieh,  with* 
out  ita  pohlio  senrice^  would  have  been  nnthought  of  or  ineffisctmd/ 

pp*  96>-~4b 

It  ia  ooi  our  inleBtioo  to  notice  the  aeTeral  topics  of  discussion 
in  this  Tohime.  To  the  atricturea  on  die  atatementa  of  the  can- 
did  and^  amiable  Anther  of  the  <'  Scr^>ture  Testimony  to  the 
^  Messiah/'  a  fiill  rejdy  has  been  given  in  the  Appendix  (No. 
IV.)  to  the  aeeond  Tolume  of  thai  work*  It  is  not  with  perfect 
justiee  that  Dr.  Carpenter  elaseos  such  a  man  with  some  of  the 
writefB  on  whose  dishononraUe  artifices  be  has  occasion  to  ani- 
nwdTert,  or  that  he  sets  up  the  *  Unitarian  inquirer*  as  a  modd 
of  cendoiir  and  faimeaa,  in  contrast  with  the  *  Orthodox  aooti- 
'  eer.*  Dr.  Carpenttf  has  by  no  means  in  every  instance  exone- 
rated bis  clients  from  the  censores  directed  against  them ;  and 
irhile  we  deprecate  all  attempt  to  recriminate,  folly  admitting 
tliat  nothing  can  justify  or  palliate  the  dereliction  of  controTersid 
integrity  which  baa  been  shewn  by  some  who  have  assumed  the 
ofliee  of  Christian  advocate, — we  nouat  nevertheless  enter  oiir 
protest  againat  the  higbly  diaingenuona  manner  in  which  the  at- 
tadL  apon  orthodox  prindptea  baa  been  frequently  carried  on  hj 
Uaitariao  writon.  While  a  morbid  sensibility  is  exhibited  by 
them  in  respect  to  any  thing  approaching  to  illiberality  on  the 
part  of  their  opponents,  they  are  themselves  Tery  far  from  having 
the  mcmopoly  of  candour  or  Christian  temper.* 

*  Of  this  a  flagrant  instance  occun  in  the  last  Number  of  the  MontMy 
Repository*  A  conespondentywhosigDabiimelfQ.  £.  D.,  has  the  effron- 
tery  to  aaserty  that,  *  in  arguing  for  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  from 
^  Scripture,  the  Tliree  Witnesses  Text  i*  alwat/i  Jir$t  named!  In  the 
same  paper,  which  contains  an  angry  attack  upon  a  recent  article  in  tbe 
Eclectic  Review,  Dr.  Dwight  is  represented  as  maintaining  a  plorality 
of  Divine  Beingjs.  But  gross  as  the  blunder  is,  it  appears  to  be  tininten- 
tiooal :  the  Writer  seems  not  quite  acute  enough  to  distinguish  between 
a  hypothetical  and  a  positive  statement.  But  no  such  apology  can  be 
ofibred  for  the  flippant  misrepresentation  of  Dr*  Dvightfs  argument  dr^wn 
£rom  tbe  iascmtable  aatuse  of  the  Divine  Essence,  to  repel  the  confident 
assumptions  of  the  denien  of  the  Trinity.  Tbe  insinuation  too,  that 
Newton  was  one  of  those  Unitarians  to  wh<Nn  the  Reviewer  specificity 
referred  as  r^ecting  the  whole  of  the  Christian  system,  is  worthy  of  ihe 
same  pen.  The  *  American  Dodoi'  whom  Q.  £•  D»  so  ignoiantly  re- 
viles, has  an  excellent  disooone  erpwssly  treating  oC  the  ob||eQtionable 
mode  in  whkh  the  UnJIarians  condnct  the  Contravany,  which  a^.may 
venture  to  feoomnMwd  to  thojpemsal,  notof  Q-  L.  D.,  fetti  of  Or*  Caf- 
fentsr.    It  is  Ihe  fof^-fint  of  the  Series. 
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TIE  Autb0r  of  M%  poem  pA^Sy  w  l|i«  Brefao^  «»|n^f|^f^m 
cotnnKn^eiite'lo  ^le  orilics — tbpse  ^woileiro  k^utn^^^r-^n^^ 


country  against  Lord  Ijondonderry.  lie  had  much  bdj|^)^v« 
U^ro^o  hitnaelf  «t  oDce  upon  our  diemenoyy  instead  ot  V$f(lffmuig 
upon  ps  these  hard  Dames,  and  ealliog  i»  question  cup^mkogm- 
tivfs.  Why,  his  appeal  to  our  coDstiuieiils  (vill  be  in^^Jkleu  to 
opt  zeal  10  (brwarding  it  as  addressed,  tor  ever  niaohiii^  then. 
In  coDsidctration  of  the  inexporiieDoe  ^  tho  olkndor,  we  hove 
been  induced  to  overlook  his  rashness  ;  and,  as  frovi  hfio^Mpi!esl 
apd  tremulous  deprecation  of  severity^  wo*  judge  .thai' ^q;1im 
jyiuch  pt  stake  Ip  the  sucoess  of  his  ▼okiiee^  we  wiH  eaifeavoiir 
te  shew  ourselves  to  be,  according  to  another  of  bis  in^^ious 
aimilies,  more  of  cook^  than  epictfre«,T-ie9s  fastidiouji  t^a^ooe* 
siderate  of  ^  the  labour  of  providing,  pieklng,  and  drc^ig  * 
But  w^  ^ill  not  roast  our  mghling«lo.  The  folio wia^  'stmn« 
wck  at  l^aqt  plaintive  enough  to  s^  ihe  nvwth  of  Ce|^na^  if 
do)  tp  virin  the  car  of  nttto  himself.  '  \  \ 

f  Presuii^ptupu^  be,  who  now  his  fectjte  w^o£$'       'j*'^ 
^^v^al'rou^  aip^cAfis,  yet  trembles.  i|»  he  $mgfi% 
Shrinks  froiq  tb^  cri^jc's  icoufge,  whose  Im  seiterc 
Draws  from  pale  Famine's  eye  the  hitler  teAr— 
Stinp  with  a  scorpion's  point  the  bosom's  cote. 
And  dooms  the  tremUiog  hard  to  sing  bo  anove.^. 
BJob$.  him  of  all  hrs  cberish'd  gohlea  dretms, 
'  .A>>d  turns  to  gall  the  Heliconian  streams.  , 

To  that  fell  cloud  his  smiling  harvest  yields, 
Like  the  black  swarms  that  waste  tbe  Lybiau  fields: 
Beneath  that  frown,  his  golden  son's  o'ercast — 
Hope"^  trehibling  bloMoms  wkber  in  ihe  bksl; 
His  airy  castles  ihH— *-his  laorefci  ihde, 
That  promised  agb  a  swe«!l,  an  hOttouA]  «hade; 
H\^  children  shrink  beneaib  the  mufny  shH,  ' 
And  stretch  iii  Tain  their  Ktile  hamfe  for  hrfeik*  pfKi^-^da 

We  1^0  Urn  tP  b^  »  f»n/Mr  j^icf ur^.    ,Qw  MW.bid  wn 


^ildvM  already ;  tor  are  we/tn  imif  iM^tUiA  4m  piMsdi  U  tbc 
yresMil ivorhnro  dsstyieA ta avwi ite enigeMj .afa Irnim^ IhU» 
ijft  %  omrt«r^s  wuu  Nafcrthatot,  mkm  wa  Mmk  iJi^His^ 
^Hfbk^y  wq  are  vandlydaMigli  io^beiify^thaimi^a— U  isgiii  sf 


stsfl^i^^  ftiiit  even  fi  serious  itijUPf  VMiy  be  iniirted  b|  ,tb0  ^/^ 
cfoiii  Imnd  of  ft  professional  eritic ;  »nd  tva  feel  dispos^(j[  tfii  1)%^^ 
comraend  9t  9nce  this  honest  six  shittings^  worlh  to.ou^  *ei(^W|», 
r«tbeV  tliap  put  our  Adthor's  profits  iii  JeopMrdjt  hy  ij^tuibMSb 
cHtfcism, 'or  torture  his  feetfii^  vfith  tffaat  he  mig^ht  iksem.  Iha 
reitffiltf  croeltV  of  faUu  praise,    llis 'subject,  though  noil  tinstiii^, 


.«^^~>rl  wiien  he  wrote  l^is  preftice.  It  i^  as  well,  pei4M|M/tHat 
t^e  nacf  not  se^n  it.  'f  he  great  disadvantage  of«U  Budv'ftObj^cMB^ 
id|''t|lat  ihe^  adnijt  of  little  more  than  description,  and'tli*  mdsti 
el^bain'  description  soon  becomes  tedfous.  Ou^  A«<hol[i%» 
meicfies  are  by  he  means  inelegant,  but  he  himself*  becoww 
iieanity  tired  of  Rome  before  he  has  arrived  at  tlie  ^nd  ^l^^ift 
poem ;  and  he  is  {^^d  to  get  baek  t^  his  nalive  Brin^  litd'to  forget 
airUie  Csesars,  Michael' Angelo,  and  the  Fope,  in  Iha  Vgalaxy* 
of  Irish  talent—*  Sterne,    Goldsmith,    Bt|pk«,    CuriA,   Aie 


Irish  taste  :  it  does  ^lore  credit  to  pur  i^uthor^  ptt^riotism 
than  to  his  po^^r  qf  ^Njcrimipatjoi^  P^t  a  goo(4'ep{cqre  will 
not  quarrel  wi\b  his  q^mpwy ;  ^hd  %%  9>  1^x4  li|'ajrof  s  fh^st,  the 
Duke  of  Welliogton  ha^  iq  p^r99n  fq^pd  hinodejif^  in  a  scarcely 
less  motley  asseipblafQii  ihw  tM  HI  ivhich  QUr  f^Mt  ^  bere 
placed  his  name.  Yet,  jir«  fei^r  tl^  t^  m^»y  <^^,  l^bo  are 
neither  <  cooks*  nor  ^  epipmea,*  Ihi^  trf«Mm^  of  *  M^Q  bill  of 
fare  will  appear  strangely  infeKoitoaoffl-aA  lifdlMi  4fAs?l^  ending 
in  potatoes  and  bottermilk.  And  wo  be  to  tlie  AMhMTs  should 
be  fall  into  the  bands  of  a  Quarteriy  HeM^ver,  Ear  hl^  fKimpli- 
nent  to  Lady  Morgan !  It  is  but  fair  that  hia  •!!«  upology 
should  be  heard  for  thus  broking  down  with  bis  sidyect,  and 
leaving  his  reader  in  a  ^g. 

*  This  little  poeii^  wa^  written  ^ni^i^M;^)^  pi\  the  Autbo^'s  letam 
from  Rome,  while  th^  gk>Dting  $ce^e^  of  It^ly  were  still .  v^anp,  in  his 
memory ;  and  his  descsjptiiop^  f^e  n^ei^^ly  ^  tp^p^rapt  of  idea?  which 
arose  in  hit  mind,  whil#  contemplaUng  the  wonders  of  art  ^od  nature, 
so  Jiumerous  ^  t|)4^  cliygMfig  cp||n(ry^  ^e  pf^in(s  no  .  sc^oe  from  the 
florid^  picture^  of  Eus^af  e»  o^  other  enthusiastic  travellers,  bu(  has  ex* 
amined  every  thing  tmMrtially  with  the  eyes  whif  h  nattfrei^^ed  on 
him.  '  The  fwmippqs  title  nf  '*  lUHue'^  to  so  short  ^  poem,  may  esGctfe  a 
smile,  and  bring  t«i  fecoUeotioi^  the  old  fable  of  ^  Paittrriqmflodlm;" 
but  thsitruih  IS,  ttm  ike  4^^  imdertpoj^  wb^  be  was  qn4^  to  per- 
fofm;  bia  iatei^n- w^  to  tfil^e  a  wid^r  rao^,  fu^d  eijaibrace  p^ljr  the 
wkelfi  of  ItJy ;  htt(  K  W*  »^«  tfw.  wei^t  qf  \iiB  $ub^c^,  ^Ifei  a 
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dwarf  bearing  th«  armour  dC  a  giaot,  or  Atlas  with  the  heaveni  m  hit 
shouMeffB ;  i^  tbn  feeble  eioitniay  be  compaieil  to  diit  of  a  child 
playn^wilh  the  limbs  of  a  ColoBsusr  In  the  present  age*  however, 
whi»lhe  press  groans  with  works  lending  rather  to  degnde  than  to  «xalt 
bmaa  nature,  rendered  doubly  dangerous  by  the  talent  which  Ibrces 
Ibem  into  notice,  a  writer  may  claim  some  indulgence  from  Ms  mere 
fihoioa  4>f  a  subject,  calculated  to  raise  every  noble  sentiment  of  our  n»- 
turei  and  to  induce  the  aspiring  artist  and  the  classic  youth  to  visit  those 
favoured  shoses,  which  aft  has  enriched  with  her  choicest  traasuies,  and 
nature  blessed  with  every  charm/ 

Without  further  preface  or  further  comment,  we  shall  lay  be- 
fore our  readers  some  specimens  of  the  skill  with  which  the  Poei 
has  eaieouted  his  task.  They  will  shew  that  his  taleuts  want 
only  the  guidance  of  a  maturer  judgement  and  the  genial  sun*.- 
abbe  of  Fortune,  to  rescue  him  from  obscurity.  The  following 
is  part  of  the  description  of  St.  Peter's. 

*  The  Nave  appears.    Bramante's  matchless  ait 
In  tones  so  sweet  has  tuned  each  swelling  pait, 
That  fur  proportion  softens  every  ray. 

And  giant  forms  to  angels  melt  away. 
Such  power  has  symmetry.    The  vast,  the  gnnd. 
Are  sooth'd  to  beauty  by  her  mellowing  hand; 
And  soft  emotions  through  our  bosoms  flow, 
.  Which  soon  to  warmest  admiration  glow. 
I<low  the  piDud  Baldachin,  with  sweeping  fold. 
Suspends  its  rich  festoons  of  dusky  gold, 
Xight  as  a  gay  pavilion's  curtains  fly,  ^ 
Or  golden  fringe  that  decks  the  evening  sky: 
Four  lucid  columns  shed  an  orient  beam. 
Bright  with  transparent  alabastei^s  gleam. 
But  lol    where  Angelo's  intrepid  hand, 
(Spuming  on  sure  and  sdid  earth  to  stand,) 
With  daring  step  has  climb'd  the  airy  shiouds. 
And  raised  the  proud  Pantheon  in  the  clouds. 
Vast  as  the  starry  canopy  of  night, 
The  splendid  Cupola  appals  the  sight; 
Round  the  wide  concave  of  colossal  mould 
Mosaic  shines,  enrich'd  with  sparkling  gold; 
And  here  Arpino's  hand  to  saints  has  given 
Seats  emblematic  of  their  native  heaven.' 

*  With  gradual  step  we  mount  the  airy  hei|ht, 
Each  step  presents  some  new  and  pleasing  sight, 
Till,  raised  aloft,  above  the  topmost  wreath, 

We  view  with  awe  the  classic  worid  beneath. 
,'   Dark  rolls  the  winding  Tibet's  yellow  wave, 
Within  whose  troubled  bosom  found  a  grave 
The  spoils  of  nations.    Statues,  busts,  and  un», 
For  ever  lost,  thf  exploring  artist  mottius'  - 
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.    '.    V^ild  as  Che  Itsk  to  tteard^  the  rolHiig  maiQ» 
Whim  gifted  Devonshire  has  toil'd  in  vain. 

^  Tbe  nttrmiiring  sounds  that  from  the  Corsodb^^y 
Procettidns,' uusic,' and  Stentorian  cries, 
Seen  Kke  the  gentie  throb  of  ocean's  breast. 
When  all  its  stbrmy  waves  are  luU'd  to  rest. 
With  easy  fweH  green  Pincio's  summit  towers. 
Where  Suhist  mused  beneath  his  laurel  bowers; 
And  Monte  Mario,  where,  through  purple  vines, 
■,   The  fossile  shell,  or  lucid  crystal  shines. 
To  shield  the  Coliseum's  shatter'd  form. 
The  Capitol's  proud  turret  breaks  the  storm; 
The  seven  high  hills,  with  ruins  scattered  wide. 
Present  the  wrecks  of  Nero's  golden  pride. 
Around  the  de^iOtate  Campagna  spread, 
In  dust  and  weeds  laments  her  glofy  fled. 
Beyond  Frascati;  Tull/s  loved  retreat, 
Still  shews  the  ruins  of  his  sylvan  seat; 
And  Tibur,  where  pellucid  Anio  roves 
Through  flowery  vales  and  juicy  olive  groves; 
While  warm  'and  bright  the  golden  sun-beams  glow,  . 
And  bathe  in  tears  Soracte's  crest  of  snow. 
Unrivaird  prospect!     Wheresoe'er  we  turn. 
We  glow  with  rapture,  or  in  anguish  mourn; 
Contending  passions,  long  and  deep  imprest. 
Rend   with  delicious  pains  the  classic  breast.'      pp.  73 — 77, 

Some  of  the  ODoat  pleasing  lines  in  the  poeosi  ard  those  which 
iDtroduce  the  home-sick  Traveller's  apostrophe  to  the  land  of 
bia  sires* 

*  Alasl  froqi  home,  from  friends  and  country  torn, 
I  trod  these  flow'ry  vales  and  woods  forlorn ; 
No  sympathising  soul  my  heart  to  cheer, 
Nor  dry  the  solitary  strangex^s  tear. 
Man  was  not  form'd  to  rove  the  pathless  wild : 
Alone  he  wanders  like  the  helpless  child 
Whom  Nature  bade  in  social  bonds  to  move. 
And  draw  his  nurture  from  the  breast  of  Love. 
No  more  on  Tivoli's  fair  scene  I  stand. 
But  'raptured  tread  my  dear,  my  native  land-^ 
Wafted  on  Fancy's  ptnioas  to  that  iale, 
W^re. earth's  greei^  breast  and  rosy  beauty  smile* 
The  modest  flower,  that  gems  the  fields  in  May, 
Expands  its  silver  fringe  .^  meet  the  day ;    ,  ^ 

But,  when  no  more  the  genial  sun  appears, ' 
Dejected  droops,  and  shuts  its  lids  in  tears. 
Thus  the  lone  exile  mourns:  his  bosom  chill 
No  kindling  beams  of  joys  domestic  ..All; 
His  vacant  heart  no  social  pleasure?  move-r 
7he  glow  of  friendship  br  the  smile  of  love* 


m  Incident,  of  CMim^' 

In  vain  Itf^  Ma  kq^  ^JJfP^,.  .  .,     . 
Their  azure  .§xcl>  pet  ^ijropps  Ipv^Iv^t  ^nd  ^ 


la  wa  W*w|a^  i^w/?r$  4eir  V^Sffj^'unf^      .         -  -t,!  t 
And  rose  a^  ftofffiy  tfeprn  ^tft  sunl^  in  sl^e*  ^r  -7 


Or  fra&rant  orange  sniqcs  wilh  b^JIs  of  cold — 
Beneath  Ues^fiy^  auo?  the  TaiVeyi  ^e^^ 


Dim  shiiKai  M*e  spl^dovr  9?  ippcpftl  %Pm^\ 

While  m^mpry  oij^  V>  &v;^i^  to  f»cned  hpif^e.  ^  - 

Yon  pv^fig  l^^m  |»ow  gilds  toy  n^iiv^  M^ ; 

Her  verdant  l^ofiqin.  gloi?a  w)tfi  ^^i^ingfa  affile. 

Son  of  Hesperi^  |  goiiie^  ^iin,  wlieu  I 

Facearell  tl^  Uoa»9|n'4  X^^P*  M^fi  n^ovptaip  Ww,  ..» 

Where  ^990^  t|)f|  v^\^ii  gTOP^;  iM  «i^r9n*«  ©^4,; 

And  myrtlei  gr^ii  Oipif  gi^o^  of  p(i|4  iv^fphl. 

To  colder  climax  )  (yrp ;  the^  ^ts^.  sp  qqon^ 

Shall  press  ^f  flpwery  ^^ak«f,  w^f  baiw^r  m^*.  „  . ,  ,    . 

A  long,  a  last  f^^w?!!  I  ^|pw  ^p^tly  g^^^ 
And  bear  my  hpMndinj;  hart  tp.  ^n'i  y^ej, 
Waft  me,  ye  zpp))yrs»  pn  youf  dowpy  ^ingj^ 
And  lay  99a  i^a^iji  J}^  Eri^>  crysta)  wri^gf^, 
Wljere  x^Mpriw  Ipwen  »bove  t^e  li|cid  wave^  »  - 

And  i?y  wrapf  t|^9  yiint*^  f^i^d  \txff%  grf^ye. 
Lay  roe  ben^th  )))e  gr^^^  arbutus  bPwets,  '  ' 

Where  criipwp.  l^^n^es  blv|fh  thrp^gb  snp^y  0owerf —        *  \ 
From  ri^  rp^kf  iq  wild  lus^gnap^  9^9^ 
•  Ajq4  dip  VD,  %2urf»  ^aina  *P  |olilfso  iim  \ 
;  A  V?^l>^r  scene  tl^an  Tempe's  llowenr  vale,  i 

,       dr  watery  yroods,  whei^  sleep'  tb^  b^iy  ([>^®** 
When  rock  and  tree,  in  softer  hues  exprest;         ' 
Lie  pictui^d  clear  in  Como's  glassy  breast.'    pp.  lQj»--»IO^    . 

'  In  %  note  to  tbia  piostfife,,  ioteDded  to  me^  the  olgefc^fla»  that 
the  Author  has  said  peariy  aa  much  about  bw  oiwn  oq^itrf  mm 
liiOQt  the  mitiqiiitkfa  of  Rome,  he  frankly  coofiBB^ce  tipt,  ^-  in 
y  tnitbt  vitb  fUi  doe  respect  fiir  the  Mtur^l  and  artiAq^l  baer~ 
^itl^  to  be  met  with  on  th^  ^^Q^^'^^'l^  one  of  tl^  ||rfsiile9l 
^-  wantages  an  iJ^simbipf^l)  i^P«  from  bif  tpur^  ^  a  i^j^vietioiiVK 
•  itlieeuper^i^y  ^  }^  p^^  SOJ^mry . 


1^       '        '  i.'? 


Avt.  VI1L   AentoHf  ^  iatiUiesA    Mma  pp.  lifi.  (toi^ieeey 
Frioe4b.Gd.bal»i0»id.    Londan.  IfSI.  -  ''       •     ^ 


eenection  tnat  we  are  unicnntf  upon  the  etoae  cirtmolh^few. 
inotherirolunieof  oqr  fritieanabours,  hais  Sijifiijiiofi^  H^V  iMH^ff 
shimbernig  re^pQ^jo^^.  aiQon^  whidi  bj^T€  t^ftt^rrfiy  ^inw'  •!? 
the  tnculenft  of  chfUdj^^     MetWn^  1^«  ^^?SWf  s»^* 
crowned  form  of  Phn^W  Vm.  ^^^Rfi  W^  wiw  F»9  r>o«*  »!^- 
tured  old  coui\tm»iKie  m4  hqb%  mU»i  %>  Vbkli  4m  >eart  iX 


are  ^reaitjliusijy.pfep^  tfAa^W,  SmH 

){ arris,  siH^Mr,Jto.'Cbe,iltusiri6p8  NeVb'erryy  abd htseiijtimabte 

Mitmem  &  deligbtf u).  Tvialy  of  grwi^baokad  i|i)4  Jic^j^trh^eXei 

tonte,  «id  oekt  yeUow->eDt^ed]liclare  beoks^  (ferilat!   ibe 

days  of  gill  coyera  are  gone  byj).  for  -gted  boya  Mid  gatfd  (gMe 

^  VII  tiurtes  l»ri  ft^.    Nor  Wt  it  be  imamed,  badwai  we 

l^Ve'^feMcffai  Mfhied  piiMiMCi5(Mi''tf  *tbw  buiinle  ye#'  tiNrtio AiM 

'^dUiUfApiH^,  tHiilt  Vl^  a^e  liMBfiMltebf  '^tlMt  tfi^  dttft^M^ 

the  impdirtsldi^  df  jaffMHtti  Imfferftfrfe.    W^  ddriM9^TlM'tydi^%^ 

MMttt  {«i|i^tflflM^td'tbe^ti«lltoraef  BerdnA  ^xceHehtlHil^stiry- 

uMHy  Wfaicb'biiN^6^mM  tnns  %ot\UHi  been'  trbftanhtM^dt^M'^'pnd 

^idi  Hr^liliyi^  wAt-ft^fiid:  Wiitfeto'tvyteWy  may  hdi%aeenrM  to 

J<Mify  sttifebM  llnfrplitiitiWH.  IC'burMtbieehwitbeQtdonlpiAietioiMi 

iltoRhn,  tbiCi  fl«  hltv^  UMl^andf  thee  tooked  tdwavds'theFBe^leeled 

«bl!lfl?b«renfrfi4itT'W  HoIidftT,  «tfd  AAiaft  Manry^B  TkAM^  ahd 

VH^  dbtMll^  Ifdrkft  «f  Arabellft^  Argufcy  tad  sdofto  oth^  veatrliMe 

'i^dlUm^iH  MAblr  derOfie  little  orillcid  frieuda  of  ttim,  Beview- 

'«Miij'  IMbtifb,  hUVft  itrf^aftAd  fkfburflbly.  Bet  wint  k  to  be  deii&? 

^nltea,  4ike  ^tfd  Ma.  Trlmnieiv  iifc^e  ^ry  Aairia  bMfdbeiiikr 

^tili^Rirr^qMttfi^tklOB  Mrtbe  tMk»>  iv«  devote  «  jiDitiea' of  eibr 

tt(tf<iil^Niitiibbr  expreealy  t^the  tiefVlevt'ef  oUMreir'e'bo^a  and 

IKAdbtWolM,  drecMtteb^e  neer  veriea  •f  the:  <<  €hMl>riicii  4)f 

^edVMilbe;*  ic  ia  elMi'^ 4lbp«mible  to  obtfaHe  tb^ehwgte  MtMer 

triflMiMtf 'or\trf9fifl  rf^gl^etl  Beridet  #bMr»i#e  Blmwdly*9iR- 

^ftttt  Mr.  Htttli^  w  Ur.  Held^wiiinii'Bi  yoifti^  eeatowrtra 

wlveMPbe'^lfiiy  4plv  ^iMfMt  flwiibi^  for  #tflr 'eriMri*  itilitaiiQe,  to 

'iiyw^  lAer  aifj   for  tbediatehrei;'    We-  <Mmt  be  digajK  fvnth 

iKnr:  the^ %iUmidir' brisker  by  Md  by. 

Tii.'aMw  dtti<|jiMd  WiH|  4io?MsVef,  to^  the  rkhig  rfne^  ^neHl 
ybb^^i^  MigeiieM  ato<rfbgy  ftr  fmd&t  Mri^ontf/ ire  h«rd 
'iiAidb^6M»l«e'df  tlte»e  MmrabteJMttl^  stoffel  it'thriiikjbetaf i«il 
HMfidbM"  diir  )M0iiefft  NiltBtav.  Inrinekisg  ew  wiebtiobfi^iRre 
HUf^M^ti  pM^tly  ivitiieiiedd  by  fteditig  iMe  aMMnbuit  l^fithd 
WHkht  tin  fhenfib  Dttip€i  t^  Ctittdreii't  Sidrj  boekat  lumMebat 
1ft  «rM|l64  *«H(h  ^vk&nW,  aUdWeAViigiadoif  t^e^opportmiiCyvt^ 
ford^  ua  of  making  a  few  gMeVfti'reMMlrke'  oniHeM^^Rii;  * 


i^^  ^  Flfldtioii«  ii4rcadves^*  Mqra  Ae  ^iefaoe  to  thia  ^lume;  *  ^l*<%f^ 
mdte  planwd  of  jcbfldfen*  should  (io'dieomdii^D  of  tlhe  Wti^  be 
fimllmu^miS^  iiii;eGi$9M  well  as  ib  uiifir  i?yle,  is6d  tdi#«%i  tbeit 
"  ^^(p^.  TUly,^c>uiaiiahUy 'albto  esdtte^rfte  tli^a  t^ 
tlfill  or  j^rfldlM  Mofidh;  If  tA\dy  ibt  h^hly  iHrod|^tt  ^l*ls« 
k¥|^d'W(tb^a«tJitfic  infe^^  tHej^vrid  liair^iybe ittbd  Wlthdtititifary 
"br  aiiai^n  ^hbfe  1^^^^  lMy,-or  wfaote  fedinb  ire 

1(&dd|g^;  bdlbr  tMtti^  tbey  i^iD  b^  b^rlkdess  oliljidijpnipte^Diras 


«!■  inMmdB  of  CkOdhMd. 

.  ^  It  is  daitrftble  that  children  BhcmU  he  templqd  to  leek  i^pttrlioOf^ 
but  never  a  laige  portion — of  their  amuaemeDt  In  books,  as  well  as  id 
iMbtive  sports.  That  this  species  of  amusement  should  be  harfhlesstiif 
j|>erhaps9  its  best  praise.  While  it  avoids  the  hazard  which  must  al- 
ways attend  any  nctitious  excitement  of  the  imagination  or  the  stronajr 
ifeeiingSy  it  may  safely  aim  to  illustrate  the  minor  vinues,-^to  exhibit 
the  less  important  faults  to  which  children  are  liable^'  or  to  give'  a 
playfiil  exercise  to  the  understanding. 

<  In  what  way  religious  principles  may  be  advanta^ieously  presented 
to  the  minds  of  children  through  the  medium  of  fiction,  is  a  question 
-vpon  which  the  Writer  has  no  wish  to  give  an  opinion :  he  has  onTy 
'tt  Btjf  that  he  has  not  deemed  himself  qualified  for  the  task.' 

It  will  be  immediately  perceived  that  our  Author  is  decidedly 
'opposed  to  the  hot-bed  system  of  modem  education, — the  forchjp 
of  the  mind  by  stimulants  applied  either  to  the  fiiculty  of  attentieo 
or  to  the  feelings.    It  has  generally  been  considered  as  a  most 
important  reformation  in  the  annals  of  the  Nursery,  which  baaex- 
^ploded  the  apocryphal  narratives  of  Mother  Bunch,  the  tales  of 
^giants  and  ^ant-killers,  love«lorn  damsels  and  princdy  lovers, 
6ffres  and  white  cats.    Nor  can  it  be  concealed  that  the  morality 
'  of  some  of  those  tales  is  very  bad,  whatever  may  be  their  pro- 
fessed fnoral.    But  the  poison  ia  so  completely  sheathed  in  the 
^Idelicioos  nonsense,  that  we  question  whether,  at  the  very  early 
^Age  at  which  alone  such  narratives  are  capable  of  amusing,  there 
'  Was  much  danger  of  their  corrupting  or  polluting  the  fancy. 
And  then,  they  were  avowedly  works  of  mere  entertainment,  aad 
^ere  dismissed  with  the  doll  and  the  wooden  horse,  as  soon  as 
'  the  mind  had  outgrown  them.     The  moral  and  instructive  tales 
'by  which  they  have  been  succeeded,  make  higher  pretensions,  aad 
''have  in  them  a  greater  efficiency  for  good  or  evil.  -A  child  lis- 
tened to  the  story  of  Cinderella  or  Ricket  with  the  Tuft,  with 
broad-eyed  wonder,  as  to  poetry.    He  is  summoned  to  bear  or 
read  the  more  rational  story  as  a  moral  lesson ;  and  it  then  be- 
comes for  the  first  time  a  question,  whether  stories  are  the  best 
mode  of  conveying  such  lessons,  and  whether,  if  story-book^ 
«re  thus  elevated  into  tools  and  vehicles  of  grave  instruction,  tbey 
*  are  not  the  more  likely  to  usurp  too  large  a  space  in  the  library, 
and  at  once  to  produce  a  distaste  for  the  less  pleasing  taskj  aad 
to  supplant  the  more  harmless  toy. 

We  do  not  quite  understand  our  Author^s  paradox,  that,  in 
certain  cases,  such  books  '  will  be  harmless  only  in  proportioa 
*  as  they  are  useless  ;  but  we  agree  with  hid),  that  miscinef  is 
done  by  stimulating  the  love  of  reading  in  children,  by  hi- 
teresting  their  feelings  or  working  on  their  imagination.  -A 
child's  amusements  cannot  be  too  simple.  His  every  sensatioB 
b  pleasurable;  his  own  voice  is  music  to  him  ;  the  simplest  id- 
daent  is  then  fraught  with  all  the  interest  of  romance ;  sud 
erery  inanimate  object  that  surrounds  him,  is  readily  invealed 


MkrliM>eoMeiiiiuinMi.    All  sorts  of  exoUeoMlil'«t«  •^'Afetlige 
'  Alike  ofmeoessflr  J  «nd  inj vrious ;  aod  books  imy/  on  this  aeeoiiBty 
be  too  cierer,  too  interesting — we  were  going  to  say^  tooinslnio* 
tnre.    They  may,  at  least,  contain  a  great  deal  ot  prematul^ 
instruction,  relative  both  to  good  and  evili  for  wbieh  a  child  may  be 
little  the  wiser,  and  sometfiiog  the  worse.    We  do  not  want  to 
ibake  our  children  little  reasoners,  or  pbilosophm^  or  seniimen- 
lalistB^  or  encydopedistsi  which  the  boasted  inierrogaiory  sys* 
iemkf  together  with  the  free  use  of  fiction,  tends  to  ttiake  tbeiifet 
W'ewwiiolly  disapproare  of  cramming  them  on  the  one  hand,  or 
cheatiogthem  into  knowledge  on  the  other.    WeiCMMuter  Ike 
Alliance  between  work  and  play  as  quite  illegitknaley  aB4.. would 
bave  books  and  toys  kept  perfectly  distinct  .as  soon  asi  a  child. is 
«kle  to  apprehend  the  distinction.    A  quick  child  would  commit 
to  memory  a, page  of  Propria  quw  maribusj  with  as  little  dif- 
ficulty as  a  page  of  Questions  and  Answers  from  one  of  Mr.  Pin- 
sock^s  Fifty  Catechisms,  would  be  less  baihered  by  it,  aod  would 
he  much  better  employed ;  for  the  CKercise  of  the  niemory.aBd 
.  Ibe  formation  of  the  habit  of  application,  are  the  chief  tbio^  to 
be  aimed  at.    And  as  to  bis  amusements,  the  more  theyoBSfdoy 
-  the  body,  and  the  less  they  employ  the  mind,  the  better*^ 

.  One  word  as  to  the  communication  of  religious  knciwled^ 
through  the  medium  of  fiction.  We  have  the  highest  authority 
for  the  use  of  parables  or  apologues  in  conveying  this  most  im« 
porl^t  kind  ot  instruction ;  and  no  one  who  has  made  the  ok- 
periment^  can  have  failed,  we  think,  to  be  sometimes  surprised  at 
tbeastonishiag  facility  with  which  even  abstraciideas  are^raq^ 
by  thein&mt  inteilect  by  tbe  aid^of  these  familiar  analogies.  It 
was  an  excellent  definition  which  was  given  by  a  child  .in 
answer  to  tbe  question,  Do  you  know  what  a  psiraUe  means  i 

*  Parables  were  stories  which  Jesus  Christ  told  his  disoiples 

*  about  little  thingp^  to  make  them  understand  great  onesb'  The 
.  child  does  not  uomrstand  the  whole  force  aad  bearing  of  tbe  al- 
legory at  first ;  but  he  understands  something,  and.  as.  be  will 
never  lose  the  impression  of  the  narrative,  he  is  likely,  ae  he  is 
able  to  bear  it,  to  have  gradually  unfolded  to  his  mind,  tbe  whole 
<rf  its  meaning.  The  remark  of  Hooker  well  applies  to  theee : 
'  As  for  those  things  which  .at  the  first  aue  obscure  and  dark, 

.  ^  when  memory  hi^laid  them  up  for  a  timc^  judgement  efter- 
.  *  wards  growiogtexplaineth. them.*  Bunyan*s  Pilgrio»*8  JRro- 
.   gross  and  Holy  War  are,  in.  this  respect,  equally  acUpted  to  aU 

ages.  Tbe  only  danger  is,  lest  they  should  make  too  vivid  an 
.  unpveesien  on  a  child  of  lively  imagination.  But.  it  is  worth 
,  ishile  to  run  all  hazards  for  the  sake  of  imbuing  the  mind  with 

the  inv|luable  instruction  they  contain,  and  which  could  be  com- 
:  iponicated  to  the  child  with  equal  efficiency  in  no  other  soape. 

We  have  known  them,  too,  to  be  of  admirable  use  as  a  Child^s 


^AimWIIvlrj'OlillM  nunimilVB*;   0y  SIGanvmdBBV^BNBW^i^lVf 

tffvAAi  which  theyiifibrd^  'of  Sxariptirri  <«eti<iiftiH'eStpiuiltiiia^ 
totA  hfattg^  ^e;  are  adtpied  to  ser'te  Mn  kapm  laill  jJKKipiifc 
iKMer  than  anV  ftniMd  explaMtioii  pdssiUe;  Z*^ '^^  "^ 

vBot  ft  iannbt  be  iK^cesaary  t6  pnini;  out  the  I>r6tf(  K^ji%^If^ 
"titw  fUatiiietioD  beiwven'fkbflcis  or  allegories^  and,ret«oi>i(^|i^» 
^Bbfi0ui^  n  i^tHvMi  ^beptbu:  an  Miri'ciJQdtlml.ourdit^aiik.iii- 
vCnietichi.  Th6  fermeracrictiy  belbagalo  di4ii^i9*twMbmSi)  '^i^ 
teteai iothe  ipibnilce  of  poetiy  and  ihn  drritw.  r  •  jii «tlmjnTlJip^ry, 
th^  i«fy»Mbatliioe  of  relipooa  trath  ts  flmdenilpalik^iii^.lie 
ilMMvo^ >it  la  ra«h«p  ro^oua aoiitMBmt  uMi MfiwenltaLao 
>Mi%«iiii4(;  /Nowiy  in  ^  cMM,  religitad  aenftnantrio  maliaMaofcly 
^Mi'  k  nniiita  fit«  *prihdplei  ^rfiich  atory«book»  flo-^eMlPal'«fe 
•BOt tdilDtedtb  pfodibee.  These exhibil  iruchs  apart  Crom*^  im*- 
Iborlty  wWcH  mforcres  them^— -that  avtttorhy  which  ia  to  ardiifd 
iiHtead  of  airfcienoe,  aad  upon  the  ^rouvd  of  which  he  is  tlmght 
!lo  belieae  ifiid'  to^obey .  The  native  lamguage  of  Rettgidus' 7nrtb 
If  i%mt^9MMdHd,  tmA  the  aH-isDiportaiit  diapositioii  hi «  cfcild 
<9,4liohabM^f  bbedieqoe;  ReKgfictos  slerieatlre  at  beathui  ittm- 
.tMilh»tffiiri«IMoiMiprinci|iles;  and  whether  Che>fictiUohaiHiaBmk<. 
tim  ofpitodEprte  ia  of  nnibh  eiHcaoytowcrdiiiUrnlMg  thtaiia/tke 
iMM^'oaiMatotilatideatmiable.  Thabeat  (baft  oan  beoaid^  (bio 
vlasliof  pmaudtioba  is,  iftiat  they  ihid  ttaeir  waly  where  boafo-di* 
tedt^  infe%iOtta  iroaM  be  ezoluded,  and  ate  the  meanref  thtas 
wni^glb^nhe'bovirabaod  mrtiefe of  Methodisni  in^oibtBffMai- 
Her.  But  we  rireverv  jeitloua  ctf  their  being  adbpted  as  a  k(|^i« 
>'llfMew8flii9  of  Migtous  education.  Yet,  the  admii'aMe  and  am- 
>exoeptiobaUe  atoiies  of  Mrs.  Sherwood^  idiew  that  ftetioii  tmky 
Wdaiplave4 '  wMr  the  4iarppieat  effect. 

'  < We  tmst  that  ear  feadeia  will  egecuae  our  g^ng  thoe  iir  cot  ^of 
Mp  way  <Ml  dritibs^  to  diake  n^atand  for  aoeae  of  the'*oolioii^  alul 

Eoaakif  the  ^oM  achool  of  ed  odatian,  to  wbieb  we '  tak#  at  for 
l;«be|irks^nt  Writer  ifould  aeknowltdgo  blmaelf  tb  haUo^ , 
^,  eat  nodleoee  of  these  Iboidenta  of  Ohildhood  ia,  Ibaitf  ey 
eiHedy^faiWerto  fliefa*  title,  and  the  book  iSytherefere^^idiaMbly 
wAvpttd  'for  CHvfldren.  The  snbjeots,  the  toftUttieata^  >tnA  the 
^M^lik-e'dlik^ihtftarttoier^^xtreiiielysiinptt!  andgwiee;  «ndAe 
tbhe'of  the  Wi^er  is  piifched  to  the  ear^f  hi§  yooAfvitreddd^ 
mie  fotanoe  dlpHtaiiia  eight  atorieft :  *  the  Iren^-box*:  Ptel)%*s 
tUtf  JOdribsKy^  foqiiiry;  tUe two Temaart ;  Httle¥*aMny*s 
'Hkir;  th^  VWfe  to  Ldrtdon  y  the  Belfry ;  aiid  the  ?f  iiioeHa  Son.* 
lb  (order  io'ltto  a  foir  spedhifen  of  the  boob,  ii<o%w^Ut  to-tenwa* 
tMHK^tair  iMl^e  aioryj  ibotaa  tMa  tvoiiWl  taiacbiaxeaad  oan^oA 
•Ihnhi)  wo^iboat  ^ifterit»  Mnielf bb  ititb  «n  extdiat-irofli'  the  Atmt« 

^Feieif  Siiii9.98  ^as  ^  sop  of"  k  poor  fisherriaao,"* 
sofitary  ciStta^,  Jbuitt  of  rQugh  alone,  oh  (ke  kieep  aiae 


\ 
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tqt  ittp,  ^if 9  bup4ra4  feet  bpfow.  Steps  were .  cut  in  the  4^.  i 
st^^^^wk^h  ^i^  winding^  dowu  to  the  snore.^  Oh  one  side  of  Ae 
house  tneVe  was  a  stack  of  furze'  to  serve  for  firing ;  on  the  other  side 
W|fr^i||ma)|  Jeyel  toacfip  with  poles,  oki  which' tCie  flsHertnaii  bong 
his 'pete^  dry.  'fp^  ffoiit  of  ^e  cottage  was  cotered  witK  ro^'of 
dflf^V^^ '(^^^  ctttb^in,  an{l  all  shrivell^  and  ydk>w> 

af  d{<^  oMr'jitrag  tik  '^liemmii's  great  sear  booU^  and'hia  fwtm  Vkti 
cofiC^  fittt^  Wfch  red  i/tiit  -  - 

*  ncer'Was  a  ta^v  hoy^  imd  hh  father  aed  motller  asedfio  tqealv 
to  ii^rfliGC  hts  1^  pabiis;  hat  sofiered  bhn  to  apeo4  faktinae  aa  he.. 
pbi/Mi  8atiietinies.lle  would  lie  half  the  day  on  the  ground  ilefsp^ 
tha  doorijosd  ipol^ng.over  tl^e  edgcL  to  watch  the  curling  foam  of  jthi^ 
waves  syn^qNg  \he  brokep  rocks  Oefow;  or  throw  down  s^oct^  tOsee 
th^  |ifpp  from  ledge  to  ledge  as  they  fell.  When  the  weatner  was 
pf fi^ljr  ^elm,  and  the  sun  shone,  so  that^  from  t)ie  top  of  the'  hffi^ 
m  sea  appeared  all  in  a  blaze  of  lights  you  micht  perceive  a  Black 

S9c\  Bi  apmfi  distance^  nke  a  Lark  m  the  clear  sky ;-  m^  wpar  wi 
bern)lin^6  sipall  6oat«  in  which  Peter  would  spend  d|I  thehoiirs^lVoi:! 
one  t^de  till  the  next.  Having  anchored  the  bdat  oqr aseod  hi^fikf 
he  wotild  'dote  with  his  hat  sIoui:hed  over  his  face,  or  if  he  was  awdie^ 
listeta  td  the  tkbping  of  the  waves  against  the  aide  of  ilie  bb^t  y.  eial 
now'and  then' nallOD'  tamake  the  gulls  that  were  swhmnlne  ijbon^  . 
rae^  ioio  the  air.  Bat  most  of^en,  in  fine  wea^iert  he  ifod^Mui^ 
nloidg  ubon  t)ie  be^ch,  to  a  neck  of  san4  about  a  mile  from  his  npme* 
Heiae.  tnere  wan  ^^  ol<^  bulk  of  a  sloop^  that  had  been  wrecked^ 
amy;^  Ude ;  so  that  it  lay  high  upon  the  beach  ;  it  wes  now  half 
sunk  ji)/^ie'sand^  and  the  sea«weed  had  gathered  found  it,  three'  of 
four  feet  deep.  '  It  was  Peter's  delight  to  sit  upon  the  dec|c,  lotlifr;^ 
agaijnst  ^tie  capstan,  while  his  naked  legs' dangled  down  the  ganj;#i^ 
hi  tW' ibreca'stlo.  ..;•      »       ^y-;. •>;:». 

'  ^yhen  the  weather  was  too  cold  to  sit  stflt  out  of  A>Qnr^  and  Wh^ 
his  mbthei'  drove  hitn  firom  the  chimney  comer,  Peter  WoiAl  ttf  i 
a  large  kntfb  and  ah  old  hat  i  and  gather  musdes  firom  the  -roekfrt 
hut  almost  the  only  thing  of  any  use  which  he  di^  in  the  wfa^  , 

ce|irpe  of  thb  year,  was  to  plait  a  stiaw  hat  Ibr  himself^  and  patcfi  fm 

V^U  •        .        .  j^y 

*  P^t^.j^em^d  always  dismal  and  discontented;  ^e  seldom  more' 
than  hi^f  opea^d  his  eyes,  except  when  he  Vas  searching  the  cnmbici 
of  |he  i[qcka',  and  fumbUng  m  the  heaps  of  sea-weed,  after  d  storm,  In  ' 
hopp.  of  finding  something,  that  had  been  thrown  up  by  the  waveif.  ' 
Indeed  ha  livea  In  expectation  that  sonie  great  good  lucx  would  ohh 
day  come  to.him  in  this  way :  and  so  in  fact  if  happened.  *  ^  ■ 

^  One  morning  after  a  gale  of  wind,  and*  veir  hteh  spring  tM^- 
^^'aea  retired' so  fkr  that  Peter  tnade  his  way  tda'reef  of  rocks  wfaici 
He  had  never  beCbre  been  able  to  reach.  There,  were  two  hoars : 
^^ferp  the  tide  woutd  oblig;e  him  to  return  s  he  determined  therefore 
^n^ke  the  bedt  use  of  his  time  in  hunting  ovc^r  this  new  ground. 
*^P  Benuifbled  up  and  down,  and  jumped  from  rock  to  rock  so  nimblj% 
'^%'  «a  little  distance,  no  one' would  have  guessed  that  it 'was  Peter 
Simony,  'He  dived  hn  arm  deep  into  the  weedV  boafes  io  flie  roekL 
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ind  groped,  with  his  hands  under  water,  among  the  pefybles,  shef&V 
and  oily  weed  with  which  they  were  filled.  Nothing,  however,  wa9 
to  be  found|  except,  now  and  then,  a  whitened  bone,  a  piece  of 
green  sheet- copper,  or  some  rusty  iron, 

*  Peter  staid  till  the  sea  had  several  times  run  over  the  sand  bank 
which  joined  the  reef  of  rocks  to  the  shore.  It  was  now  necessary 
to  make  speed  back ;  and  he  took  such  long  strides  in  returning, 
that  oe  sank  over  his  ancles  in  tlie  loose  sand.  Just  before  he 
reached  the  solid  ground,  he  set  his  bare  foot  upon  a  staple  and  ring, 
to  which. a  small  rope  was  tied.  He  pulled  the  rope  pretty  stoutly, 
supposing  it  to  be  tastened  to  a  piece  of  timber  from  a  wreck ;  but, 
in  ooing  soj  he  dragged  from  under  the  sand  an  iron  box,  about  six 
inches  square.  It  was  very  rusty,  and  he  would  have  thooglit  it 
a  solid  block  of  iron,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  appearance  of  hinges 
0(11  one  side. 

*  «  Now,**  said  Peter,  «  here's  my  fortune  to  be  sure  in  this  box : 
what  should  an  iron  box  be  for,  but  to  keep  gold  and  diamonds  in  ? 
Nobody  shall  know  a  word  of  this  till  I  see  what's  in  it/'  He  knocked 
and  banged  it  about  on  the  rocks  for  some  time,  to  get  it  open ;  but 
finding  bis  efforts  vaiui  he  determined,  for  the  present,  to  carry  it  to 
the  old  sloop,  where  he  spent  so  much  of  his  time;  and  lodge  it 
safely  in  the  sand  which  filled  the  hold :  by  the  time  he  had  dona 
ibis,  it  was  nearly  dark. 

*  Although  he  had  been  kept  awake  some  part  of  the  night,  in 
makmg  various  guesses  of  what  might  be  in  the  box,  and  planning 
what  he  should  do  with  his  treasure^  Peter  rose  two  hours  before  his 
usual  time  the  next  morning.  The  rising  sun  shone  upon  the  highest 
peak  pf  the  rocky  headland,  just  as  he  climbed  upon  ttie  deck  of  the 
sloop.  He  had  brought  a  large  knife,  and  a  hammer  witli  lifan^  to 
force  the  box  open  \  but  he  found  he  could  not  set  the  point  of  ^e 
knife  in  any  where ;  and  all  his  blows  with  the  hammer  only  made 
the  nis^  flsJces  of  iron  peel  off  from  the  sides  of  the  box.  No  trace 
of  a  key^hole  could  be  founds  and  when  the  top  of  the  bpx  was 
cleaned^  it  appeared  that  the  lid  was  screwed  down  on  three  sides. 
Peter  buried  the  box  again  in  the  same  place ;  and  set  himself  to 
think  what  was  to  be  done*  He  knew  that  the  blacksmith  at  the 
village  could  onen  the  box  easily  enough ;  but  he  would  trust  his 
secret  to  noboay.  The  only  way  therefore  was  to  procore  tools* 
and  go  to  work  upon  it  himself.  Lazy  folks*  when  they  choose  to 
exert  themselves*  are  often  very  ingeniouSt  and  aometiioeSt  even, 
vety  diligent.  Peter  had  not  a  penny  of  his  own.  How  was  be  lo  get 
moD^  enough  to  buy  a  screw-driverf.  . 

.  *  Peter  Simons,  as  we  have  said  b.efore»  could  plait  a  straw  hat 
bretty  neatly.  It  was  a  sort  of  employment  that  suited  him  i  because 
Le  could  do  it  while  he  sat  lolling  in  the  sunshine,  thinking  about 
.nothing,  with  his  eyes  half  shut,  and  his  mouth  half  open.  He 
thought  that  if  he  made  two  or  three  hats,  he  fliight  be  able  to  sell 
them  at  the  town  for  as  much  money  as  wotild  buy  the  scvew-drivtr, 
or  what  other  tools  he  might  want.  He  procured  the  stmir  tlte^efiMne, 
and  taking  it  to  the  cabin  of  the  old  sloop*  went  to  wofic  more 
leardly  than  ever  her  had  done  in  h»  life  before.    Feter^  fiither  Hid 
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tnother  ocMicenied  themselves  veiy  little  with  the  manner  in  whicbhe 
apeot  hia  time :  and  when  he  toolc  his  dinner'  with  him,  and  was. 
assent  the  whole  day,  his  mother  was  glad  to  get  rid  of  him,  and 
asked  him  no  questions  when  he  came  home  in  the  evening. 

*;The  first  thing  that  Peter  did  every  morning  before  he  sat  down. 
to  his  straw- hat  making,  was  to  take  the  box  out  of  the  sand,  and 
moke  some  violent  efforts  to  force  it  open  without  farther  ado.:  but, 
after  spending  some  time  in  turning  it  about,  looking  at  it,  banking  it 
against  the  rock,  and  trying  to  wheedle  in  the  point  of  the  knife,  he 
quietly  buried  it  in  its  place ;  having  convinced  nimself  afresh  that  the 
only  way  was  to  go  on  steadily  with  the  plan  he  had  determmed  upon. 
He  crfleu  wondered  that  he  could  not  hear  the  diamonds  or  the 
guineas  rattle,  when  he  shook  the  box ;  but  he  concluded  that  it  was 
stuffed  so  full,  that  there  was  no  room  for  them  to  wag. 

*  After  Peter  had  been  thus  diligently  employed  several  days,  he 
began  to  feel  a  pleasure  in  work  which  was  quite  new  to  him.  Al- 
though he  now  rose  two  or  three  hours  earlier  than  he  used  to  do»  the 
days  seemed  to  him  shorter  instead  of  longer  than  they  did  when  he 
spent  all  his  time  in  idleness.  He  almost  lost  his  habit  of  yawning ; 
and  when  he  went  home  in  the  evening,  instead  of  squatting  dov^ 
suikOy  in  the  chimney  corner^  he  would  jump  about  the  house,  and 
do  little  jobs  for  his  mother*  **  I  do'nt  know  what's  come  to  our 
^'  Peter/'  said  his  mother,  **  he's  not  the  same  boy  that  he  was.''  * 

What  Peter  found  in  the  Iron  Box,  when  screw»driver  had 
been  bought,  and,  that  failing,  two  files,  which  cost  another 
whole  week's  labour,  and  the  nine  screws  which  held  dowp  the 
,  lid,  had  had,  in  slow  succession,  their  heads  filed  ofT, — ^we  do  not 
mean  to  tell ;  but  the  sequel  informs  us,  that  when  Peter  grew 
up,  and  was  in  business  for  himself,  he  used  to  say,  that  be  found 
all  his  good  fortune/in  this  Iron  Sox. 
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nnHIS    very  neatly  printed  little  Yolume  is  prindpally  4in 
'*-   ftbrid^emeot  of  Parkhurst's  Greek  and  English  Lexicon  to 


the  New  Testament,  whose  definitions  are  generally  adoptedjby 
I  the  present  Compiler.  The  work  is  increued  in  Talue  by .  ttie 
I  oceaslonal  eontribntions  which  it  has  received  from  ScblansMr, 
I     and  by  the  insertion  of  a  considerable  number  of  inieetioiM  of 

verbs^  intended  to  facilitate  the  progress  of  the  learner  without 
^     affording  him  improper  assistance  in  his  study  of  the  Gredi 

Testament,    Its  convenient  size  and  price,  and  its  concise  but 

comprehensive  explanations,  cannot  fail  of  recommending  this 
;  ^^  Manual  Lexicon"  to  the  acceptance  of  those  persons  for  whoso 
)  .  use  it  haa  been  prepared.  We  would  recommend,  however^  u 
^    Mdukma  utteBUoo  to-  its  revision. 
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I^b  us,  l>t8»ent  id  of  no  utlier  intereM  than  a^  it  »  oonn^iyted 
-^    with  the  cause  of  true  religion  ;  and  if  the  asaerlloii  of  tb« 
ftipeiplct  ef  Di^^sent  place  us  in  opposition  to  the  Glnifeh  of 
V^gMod  as  by  Uw  establiiihed,  this  is  only  the  o^ase^aedoe  oC. 
A  particohir  application  of  them.    If  that  Clnifoh  ni«de  to 
dMMSHids  upofl  our  coo8eielM)e>  but  left  us  in  |ios«e9Bioii  ^  tin 
fh^^ohi  Whidi  the  Gospel  recognises  in  itB  adherents,  w#  sIhhiM 
be'gla^  ^\Qi^  boit)pr(4iefkled  ito  its  Miowabt|K    Werh^iipityr^. 
are  so  tenaoiotts  of  that  (V-eedom,  and  the  Chureh  of  JSngla]^  is* 
fSo  ati!¥8e  to  attow  us  the  fair  a(nd  full  exercise  of  its  ri^ts  and , 
privile^s,  th^t  4d  mast  take  Dissent  less  as  our  option  than  as 
our  duty,  and  forbear  to  compromise  our  integrity  by  apkaow- 
ledgjog  ihe  *  power*  of  that  Church  *  to  decree  rites  or  oere- 
f  Hiefiies^*.  aad  to  have  ^  autliority  in  matters  of  faith.*  Oarlil>erty 
lia  Ghfisiitna  must  ever  be  maintained  on  precisely  the  a^me 
Mninds  as  those  oi^  which  it  was  originally  eshihited  by  ito 
liiVthe  AaMiOTy-^-^e  aufficieaoy  of  Uev^attotiy  ftad  our  pfscsotlal 
Ksponsibility  in  respect  to  its  obligations.    Whateyer  system, 
or  .whatever  Phurcl^i  asifumes  a  control  which  will  ncit  permit 
US  Jo  act  in  oerfept  accordance  With  th^e  primary  otiltgitloiih, 
must  ^all  forttt  a  disavowal  of  its  pretensions,  atid  justttetf  (he 
aai^rj^io|i  of  our  religious  rights. 

It  IS.  but 'too  common,  we  know,  to  represent  Dissent  as  nn- 

necessary,  as  capricious,  as  oiireasonable,  %%  proceeding  firam 

disaffection  to  the  State,    It  is  schism  ;  it  Is  heresy ;  it  is  rebel* 

liop ;  it  is  as  the  sin  of  witchcraft.:  th  short,  it  is  whttever  its 

pppoU(?Qts  ahi^  be  pleased  to  call  it.    SoHt^im^,  ^  shall  be' 

gratified  >vith  the  frank  confession  of  ati  advocate  for  the  'aMhd« 

rity  of  the  Established  Charcb  of  fingland,  that  li^  ia  ii6t 

aofuM'^^e^  wi^b  the  priaciplea  of  Dissetilers*  and,  as  aa  evidMv 

of  Jbe  truth  of  kia  atatenientv  we  shall  find  him  attributiag  lo 

ikfkA^  aa»0M  loc  their  DiseeiKi  which  diey  theaioelt«s  wMid 

pinner  <hiak  af  addwciag. .  U  b  thei^re  requisite^  that  those 

pawma  "who  asay  interest  themselves  in  the  queatioa^  Why  ace 

yM-a  Diaientar?.  ahoiald  be  furnished  with  the  aaeawa  tif 

ftittlig  %  jodgeosent  oa  the.  case ;  aad  the  tract  before  wt 

uakf'  hk  ateideBtLy  reoammended  to  their  service.    It  ia  pre^ 

fimbia  4o.  may  thing  ai  the  aaiae  kind  with  which  vre  wta 

a94aai9led  aa  a  aummiry  oC  tke  priniNples  of  Dissen^  adaapM 

fa  plain  da|woitieS|  wilthoiit  being  in  any  reSpeel  unitiU^fe  to- 

paltivated  mioda.    It  is  a  aioiple,  intelligible  expoeitida  «f  tke 

practical  question,  which  the  Author  has  never  oepairalod  ftaaa 

the  great  interests  of  religion,  litod  which  be  baa  naver  iojorad  bf 


pardeolarfy  imMe  f6t  dtatributSoB  I*  tbote  sHufttioM  mhmt  ft 
may  bd  desifftbte  U)  m^^t  th^  prejudices  and  thi^  bpptMtiiofl  Whi^ 
ar^  ^ttr^ted  agaiikit  Diss^uterSi  in  the  le^dc  ofTeHsivd  and  mo«t 


^a^^i^imm^llm^m^mmf    iii      <   lf-^»^— «    i  n  i  ^w^—         ,  ifc— i—i  ■  i  0m 
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< 

IROM  the  adrertisemefit  predxed  to  tlieM  Dialogues,  U 
\MM  ntetn  Ibat  (he  vdoitie  caaMt  whb  any  pffoprieiy  lay 
cliWdf  tb  b^the  producfthm  of  the  learned  BMiop  tmo&B  nana^ 
ap'peftra  on  the  title-page,  although  it  may  eonlam  a  ocHteetra^ 
port  of  his  sentiments.    It  states,  that 

^  WIteft  Dr.  Josiah  Ftampfeoa'to  Itbrarr  wasaoM  in  London  (in  the 
3rcit'1789,  or  1TS0)>  his  ditinity  books  wars  dassed  iDStrmldftSf  ' 
one  of  which  Waa  purchased  by  Dn  Kdirardi.  The  catalogue  ef  ^is  r 
lol  tnentioned  a  parcel  of  M^S.    Among  ihesa,  the  Doctor  firaadi 
one  in  J^r.  ti-(mfk^*i  mn  hand^HUng^  df  wUch  AatbOaaii^isa  i 
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xbeae  Dialogtiesi  then,  urethe  Doetbt^  np6ti  of  t;6i^feH(ft*^  v 
tiofia  held  on  the  subject  of  Clerical  AfnusementS/  between  fil-^*' 
shop  Stiltingfleet  When  Dean  of  St.  F^nV^,  and  hiiaaetf;  MMta 
aftel*  leaving  college,  at  the  hoti^e  of  Skt  Rog^  Dargoitt  at  . 
Wroxkt,  where  the  Dean  was  tisftitig.    The  Merit  of  mtitkm^ 
abip^  .therefore,  dearly  belong  to  Df.  t^raaiptDa;  bat  wo  iosMr't 
not  tliat  the  MS.  is  a  whH  the  less  t^lvable  oa  this  noeotait^  > 
"the  diabgue  is  kept  vp  With  great  spirit  ^  the  aeothtsinis  am  • 
admirable,  the  language  good,  and  ttie  tendeacy  of  the  ▼alm»"» 
is  ao  excellent  that  we  ca6  only  feel  S^^prlse  thrai  it  Si(Miki  hai»^ 
raoiaitted  thus  long  (as  we  bresnme)  unpublished.  '     '   ^ 

*  After  vome  excellent  prelhninarV  remarks  oil  the  proper  ^M^  ^ 
ultioh  of  the  word,  or  rather  of  the  thing,  aMuasmeoia'aM  «sili^'» 
8ide»d  by  the  Dean  nnderlbe  three  heads  iXrtotf^iuttwi^imtrf'f 
ttifling  qndMedb^ing;  and,  iwMseHt  tmd  ftil#>'aet<os>  Tllis^^ 
(base  and  other  anauseroents  inTolfing  the  shedding  of  bleed)  afa^t 
depreeaied  Mdar  the  &M  head;  and  llmr  MtMt  iaooarfstthey ' 
mSb,  CTelithe  ntafessioaM«liaraeter  of  a  clergyman  is  ]paintsiiiy^< 
(exposed.  Tbm  is,  howe^^,  a  sort  of  reserve  marie  dn  bebafiF*- 
of  one  4ttias6tDent  inrotting  the  destruelleffi  ef  life,  wIMh  tiia  t 
admiirers  of  okt  Walton  wlU  think  none  the  woft^oT  thWBM«p^r' 
taa^  for  excepting  fr6in  Cdndemnation.  * 

>  f  I«MBSl.aUoa%  aui^' ^  said  ^  <  that  what  you  have  said  against  Inat-' 
nig  fui4  ih^oMog;  hath'  e'otifd/  i?9«>yM>9gd  n^^  tha  impropii^  of 


0port8 ;  and  a  game  of  hmnble  preteDsionSy  but  Umofivifi^l 
^S^efif^yi  k  tbH9  (feperyodljr  eniogi^r 

tkoocl^ ;  Mr  if  he  vould  iMigh  ajUim  far  nifwlwttfg  inpbii|<||ii 
dcMnenie  ncrdBc* 

'  ^l4iuchjiifcmlaiUtfieP«ni:I)mawMga«iirtet|ta^ 
ilfaiM4Hlh«iihaniotevf ofibeanniieinMtfMwt^t  Iigmiwi^ 
«iirfa»^kMta$i«B4k(Mffiil«-««Nl  hmii«<Miii60lloiwU)ffip 
kaf^t  «dL  if  I  aMjwbi^ieraiMiaiarti|itbiDymrMf^ki0iiM(» 
fMBfiPwk  aUtflo  leaiRp.  Wkm foaf  k(ga w«i»  in  bMct «^,i kpi 
Kpant  flMogria  rakiy  balfboiir  wilh Sir  Itagar,  # #hi4iln4 ■ 
}jm»  ThejrojKt  of  li  ia,  f«w  Miaanaga  l^awtl  KpaaiaiB^ 
anough  Ibr  «l;  iboafh  perhaps  Uia  |iUie4ian»»if  jcbaaalktitf^' 
lopca»  magr  Ainilsh  onevrr-I  oouU  «ay  mofe  io  faYoar  otAtAttf^ 
ou  pm  play  at  it  abaa.     It  if  avo  an  exercise  lop  fiolaiW  If 


i 


loDgk    We  need  not  fear,  as  at  billiards,  to  aiispeod  a  monuiV  ^  ** 
-r^rLangh  sit  jQo !  soiiurfromit,|faatIrespeaiheiaim9bDifiiow 

ahvttleeosk. 

*  I  aiked  the  Deaa  seat,  if  be  bid  aay  obf^cto  to  aatt»| 
han^Keraftiuiflinas^  as  dondestie  exercise  for  a  deimisa}  A"' 
f^rticabMrised  that  of  a  carpenterf  or  a  tamer ;  both  wMcb,  I  ■4*''* 
yeiy  weU  0tted  to  put  the  olood  in  motion. 

*  hyt,  aj^.  replied  the  Dean,  I  like  diem  both*  IliaKfa^ 
Xefy  wovthy  ciei;g^men  good  carpenters  and  tnmeak  I  taf* 
who  had  a  shop  m  his  house,  and  made  bia  own  taMsiasichsa 
Itiey  were  subsumtial  and  not  ill  made ;  UKMgb  he  didaol  ckisk^ 
neat  enough  for  his  parlour,  they  did  very  wail  fiir  hischabba  ^ 
fKiAdy^  I  topw^oimer  <)leigyinan,  added  the  Dean^sisliB<^ 
l^my  m^n  h&  was,  i^ba  was  an  ^x.c^nt  turner.  He  u$ed  to  tir^ ' 
6099  ebapy«  aod  vfVf  2  and  made  a  number  of  little,  prettj  casv 
ejaoaaaMih  lor  Umelf  aad  his  friends.  la  the  oobkst  v^^^' 
ha?e  beard  him  say,  he  could  put  hi^  whole  Irame  in  a  giaa  bj  ^' 
mg  Ins  lasbe;^«'«<Did  «at  you  see  in  tbe  pnntSi  that  Mons.  FwA  ^ 
(Ka^^^ei'dayfhadaatiredyafewyeanii^o^  totbe  ksact*^ 
nanr  of  Poet-Royal,  whero  he,  and  other  eminent  mesaaidsit  ^^ 
|o  jatannix  tbeir  studies  with  maaiud  labour  i  . 

.   ^  1 4<4d  4lb»  ])i|fin  jL  had  ae^  it,  ai^  that  I  ratte  woBJen^^^ 

dioiaa  wjbich  Pi^oal  bad  asa^  of  hj#  oamemplojiiveaW  '^  ^ 
ibal  ^makiiig  w9od(SD  shoes. 

*  Aj^t  good  man,  said  ^ba  Dean,  he  made  them  fifths  F^fi 
bantam  his  Beiffbhourhood ;  and  I  diould  be  glad  to  |^«s  a^^ 
dnuble  their  value  for  a  paar  of  them  to  beep  for  bis  sabs.' 

Upon  the  whale,  we  tbink  that  «be  P^iblic  aiw  •o^^^ 
fiona  to  tiie  Editor  for  this  amusing  Mid  Maeful  woA  oa  a  ^' 
neved  bat  hr  from  exhausted  atdbject,  and  one  of  grest  pr^ 
cat  Importance. 


(    S^    ) 
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All  Xir.    A  Memoir  of  ihe'PHneipal  Ocearreneh  durk^b  aA  SnAOMg 

'/Mm  th&  Bmiih  Q&bemmeitt  ip  the  CouH  qfCkhni  m  Hie  V^ 

1816*    By  tHe  Rev.  Dti  Robert  Morriaooi  Attdnr  of  ilie  GhhidiM 

,>Birttirimiy»  &CL    ^hrm*  pp^  96. .  Pnee  Ss.  6d.    Londdb^  IfiBOi 

'^1  \x  1  ^  pampldllt*  did  not'reacfi  us  tiA  some  time  f  hex  iU.pifb«i 
.   JiiyUioq,  wd  the  iateresl  aUacbing  to  tfie  unsuoce^sfui  and 
^^0{»r<^dueiilFei^  ETnb^d^  loiig  ndce  aubftlddd.    Hat^   as 

IJMipMWM  MUMliv#> oMl^^ii itt .a  ch^  fona^ aoaieeatar^ 
<WiAfr4<i^ptioa>rf  tbeflimite0  ahd  eubtoMr  of  tbe  OUUeM^ 
mhA  U  w  «•!■»  <A  \m  dmUm  itoiW  mimfte  ftiai  *•<  ftMfti^ 
4Milo(^df  Mrif  CMdNrtMiMwfr  BUM  *  Mj  iMrtM^«^,  tM  ttb|^^ 
tte'Mkiir.*  Dl*.  ]ilorfMi,  M  ilTtflirtg  MftisATbrBii'dJrQ^Hfeirt  M)k^ 
tfiNft^^UMMdA  tdprfMisK^  ft,  h'to  afibi'd;  6y  ttfeaAs  of  iU  pitofftifc 
fottte  relief  tcr  a  iirTdb^  wMi  (^a  effifdfteii  i  We  eaOiiot  ^It&ltoW 
bttrreeoBDia^ndfttion  of  the  work,  and  haTd  only  to  regir^t  that 
it  shoulfl  nut  baVe  been  mof e  timely^  Dr.  Morrison,  wba  Wts  iLt« 
tached  to  the  Einbaaay  in  tfae  oha^oter  of  Interpreter,.  bad#.  in 
b«fff|^iUP(gafiBl«d  irilb  the  laognalgci,  an  adranta^ovet  tba  Ooia<^ 
«ik«k>Bera,t..wl)iGh  he  did  not  jGaU  to  turn  to  the  best  pooaibie  m^ 
^raot.  He oould not  qnly  s^  with  bb o wa  eyesy  but,  whtobtbop 
could  not,  hear  with  his  own  ears ;  and  he  both  saw  and  beam 
^k  otM  ft^lingff  thad  thbse  of  a  djjpldtiiatist^with  tb^  Ti^^s 
Olid  emotions  of  a  ndan  whose  youthiut  studies  kid  iliator^  U* 
bbnriai  bare  all  been  devot^  to  the  great  work  of  prepaiinCft  vf 
that  vast  portion  of  the  Pagan  worli^,  '*  tbe  way  of  the  JLoiro?^ 

Tfaf^  Aeikf  m4  ruirt  id  jMdb  the  tAmfiles  Were  frequeddy 
ibunff,  fe^ttie  to  denote,  a4  D^.  M.  remarks, «  dik^ay  of  the  soper-' 
stition  which  reared  them  ;  but  a  sensdees  idohfry  still  prevfti!fi^< 

^  On  tlie  hill  aboV6  Teih-kelmg  was  a  temple  dedicated  to  ifewtkiup . 
ihi^ '  god  6f  kine.'  A  figure  of  ft  black  cow,  wiih  a  person  sittiilg  ofr 
it>  fttMA  in  th0  temt>k» ;  and  by  Aedde  were'se^mnHrblifaritlstt^* 
tfaii%  eeaftwaing  fte  oalMirof  the  foittiders^  aiid  the  viewtaiidliHtt|«s' 
of  theionef^Mapvopoaeri  who  iimled  d^  the  iBMBUBimMm  ng%hboiiH 
hood  tojoin  in  the  eapanaeb' 

^Off'tHtf  to^)  df  ft  lofty  motintiStf  seeir  fronHrtbtf  HV«fT«tfg4«l« 
It^Hiig,  tt«?4^'P^-tutig;  is  tf  tetiiple  erefcted  to  tb^  god  KeW-tf^tn^' 
ithitthgivetif  Kf  namb  lo  thd  mooiitain.  Thd  ascent  is  stM  to  M* 
si/  dTfic&ft  id  stotb6  plaice,  that,  ^  in  g6fakg  up,  it  is  n^cesMty  i|o^ 
'  att0(cfi  a  i^pd  ftdm  above  to  Aie  persons  ascending.*  In  ttiir 
tetnj^le,  tb«t&  are  stilt^  to  be  ^  upwards  of  a  HuhaandpriMUi^ 
A  tblafttVfcf  estattishment !  Id  tfae  irdjaceift  islahd  of^  Ho^ye 
d&dW*,  thfe  Authdf 

■  was  ihterestbid  &y  tfief  appearance  of  a  family  containing  four  geii0-  ^ 
rations,  amdnnting  to  dbout  twenty  pelrsons,  in  the  stoie  boosel    Ttk 
patittrdf  #i6  only  seventy  ye^brtl  of  age.    Af  Kb fpfft  stoodlds  graft 
grMd-^iU,  wfiiMt  hi^  son  #itf  WcA^ihg  al  Yui  bl9M?§  ctfttm   I 
Vol.  XVI.  N.  S.  8  Z 


Sttk    Morri8on*8  Memoir  of  ike  Smko^  tp  ffftimt^ 

adc^  the  qld  man  why  be  now  prep«Pod  tm  i^giiiKt  M0\  Pii h 
feh^bis  health,  decline,  and  he.wiahed  py  hii^yto^  m\^^f^, ,pigfif  k 
which  to  rest  after  death,  ^n  nppniliininr  mrt  nol  iiflrT  lin  jiipaHBf 
hia  viewa  of  a  future  state  of  existence.  WhQf|.aaked  £f^M  aUi/ 
his  coffin  did  not  excite  mournfiil  ideast  he  replied '"^vmif^  1 
mandarin  with  me  remarked,  **  His  mouth  says  JVb|  but  it  ia  mot  d( 
*«  language  of  his  heart."  * 

*  *  *  m 

m  ■ 

At  -Woo-cbing-CbiOy  on  tiie  left  bank  pi  the  T«Qh#,  i^     • 

*  a  very  apacioua  and  elegant  tenmle,  decficMHedto  mmomi  n^kkmwmm 
watf 'Heu  Chin  Keun*  who  is  detfied,  uid  is  laJiedf'^'Tlieiiiipfitf  Lvd 
of  KeangNse/'  His  temple  was  by  soqo  empenir  dasaoain^M  Wsi^ 
ahov  Kungt  which  is  the  name  by  which  it  as  new  koom^ , 
isdecorated  with -varioos  devices  on  jporcdaiot  and^dth 
ms^nry.,  A  large  court  is  formed  in  front,  and  a  fioa  by^dim  i 
on  the  opposite  side  for  the  public  per&rmance  of  pUya.*  ' 


Ac  Nun-ohaag  Foo,  the  capital  of  Keaog-aa^  i 
ealiod  Hwa  Wang  Meaou,  *  the  temple  of  the  loMf  ot€ 
in  whieh  the  figures  of  the  idol  and  the  twelfv  luntha  ^ 
Year,  by  whom  be  ia  surrounded,  appeared  f|iiH»  seWy 
painted  in  tbemost  lively  eokmra.    Tbia  teoiple,  atB 
to  tfae  general  appearance  of  tbeae  edifioea, 

<  was  supported  by  the  saltHoaerchant^  in  the  neighboorlKMid^  wha^ii 
an  adjoinmff  hall,  had  placed  an  idol  denominated  Ttar'^ilia^  *  Ae 
god  of  weuth."    Before  him  was  a  sta^  for  theiltrical      ~ 
which  are  blended  with  the  service  of  au  the  temples/ 

.T^uSy  in  China,  the  imagined  and  desired  (iXiomcm 
we  may  not  say  the  pulpit  and  the  stage^  hut    tiif  atagq  and  Ac 
akar,  aeeias  aotually  realised. 

While  the  Embassy  remained  at  NaD-<?lBa|ig  Foo^  a»  alarm- 
ing fire  broke  out  in  the  suburbs  on  the  banks  of  theiiiiar.    *  0« 

*  fina-aagines,*  aa>s  Dr.  M.,  were  offered  to  the  JUmal^  ipb^aiA 
^.  many  professions  of  thanibs,. declined aooai^ngfipMy  j|iitw» 

*  the  duiy  of  the  local  officers  to  eee  Ike  fire  extia^gmmkod^  mc 

*  hie»  In  about  the  space  of  #ieo  houre^  they  aoooeeded.*  1^ 
might  be  brutal  nonchalance ;  but,  possibly,  it  was 
to  the  requisitions  of  Chinese  etiquette :  which  etiqucCte 
doubtless  have  forbidden  at  all  events  the  extingoiakiBC  of  & 
Chinese  fire  by  an  English  engine.  We  have  another  " 
of  the  national  eang  froid^  in  the  remark  made  by 
Wang,  in  the  course  of  conversation  with  our  AnlMri^ 

*  the  wars  which  preceded  and  accompanied  tbe 
'  mily,  thinned  tbe  population  so  much,  that  the  earth 
*•  great  abundance  for  the  wants  of  the  peopk ;  bat, 
'  period,  there  has  been  a  vast  increase  of  populaUoo, 
'  sequedoea  of  which  are  scarcity  and  poverty/    *  la  dha  Gr 
^  neral*s  opinion/  adds  Dr.  MonrisoOy   ^  ofotker  tmo^  to  ^ 


^  titifliO  <ito  cogwfcrfAm,  'vroaMbe  a  good  thing.*  One  would 
thfok  Geiiem  Wang  had  been  reading  Malthus.  A  Very  sound 
pqliti<jal  economist  this  General  Wang  ! 

As '  m .  other  countries,  so,  in  the  celestial  empire,  there  is 
qui^ckery  of  various  kinds.  In  the  suburbs  of  Nan-kin,  there 
are  ho'tbaths  for  poor  people,  admittance  one  penny,  the  prioe 
of  a  clean  shave  in  this  country ;  and  the  sign  of  one  of  these 
baths  holds  forth  m  large  characters  the  Mattering  promise, 
JFimmnff  mtfmmf  tfm  Tamgf  *  tbabath  of  fragrant  water.'  Just 
a^  in  JLeadon«  we  have  the  Peerless  Pool,  or  the  Welliugloa 
cbop  heiHe.  The  hatha  ara  in  a  small  room,  which  conctaites 
filled  with  steam ;  and  here  all  the  bathers  are  together.  They 
cotne  «>at  to  dry  themselves  and  dress  in  a  public  room,  in  which 
are  cupboards  numbered  to  contain  the  separate  clothes  of  each 
bather.  Some  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Embassy  put  their 
heada  intothe  bath,  and  found  the  eflSuvia  any  thing  but  fragrant. 

.FoHuoe-telling  is  a  good  trade  in  some  of  tlie  towns.  The 
prafesaorsfof  the  art  keep  regular  shops.  Dr.  M.  met  with  one 
of  those  gentry  siiting  at  the  gate  of  a  temple,  with  bis  appa- 
ratus about  bini — be  does  not  say  what  apparatus ;  but  the 
gifted  adept  *  could  not  tell  to  whom  the  terople  was  dedi* 

•  cated.* 

Mabommedans  were  found  in  every  part  of  the  country  whiefi 
was  t,r|iYersed  by  the  Embassy.  At  Nang-cbang  Foo  they  have 
three  mosques*  In  Keang-nan,  they  are  said  to  have  thirty** 
six.  The  prayers  are  not  translated  from  the  Arabic,  and  there 
are  no  books  in  Chinese  containing  their  service  or  doctrines. 
They  calf  the  Deity  Choo,  ^  Lord  ;*  not  Shin,  <  a  god  or  vpU 

*  rit  ;*  because,  they  say,  the  Shin  are  included  in  thinga  cre<« 
ated,  and  Choo  made  all  things.  The  Jews  appear  to  beanown 
under  the  name  of  *  the  sinew-plucking  sect  ;*  but  our  Author 
did  not  meet  with  one  of  that  dispersed  nation,  and  the  tnforma* 
tion  bo  eould  gain,  was  bat  doubtful  and  scanty.  • 
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kvt.  Xn|.  SCLECT  I^ITBRJI^ 

^^*  G^fiikm/tn  and  Pul^lieri  fifho  hav^^  ?if^^&f ij^SjSi 

'''  the  VoniudQiri  pf  iHe  EciiBCTtc  Hfiviftw^  2^  mbi^iW  u^mafi^n 

fpodpaidj  ofihesubfedf  extent^  andpr^duiblepruxtfjMokworkti 

'   isMu^  ih€w  mdy  depend  upon  heingcommunkateaio  the  iuUtk^'Veet^ 


Oa  the  |4tb  pf  tb« jjr^teitft  mpoth 
will  be  ivibl^bed,  the  Seqgni  K^iipnp 
tnwvni  aod  greatly  enUirgtM),  of  An  Id- 
IfeodaotMn  to  the  CrUttlal  Study  and 
fu9mi^gf^  of  tbe  Holy  iS^vipUti^  Bj 
Tboip«ii  ^rtwell  Hi^rna,  M.^.  Curyie 
of' the  VnTted  Pariilies  of  Christ  Churchy 
Kevfata  Street,  and  SL  LeoptTd,  Foetor 
ItfiffU.  I«)^rW89Vo|iMBie8  9FQi  Ulas- 
Uatc4  Fith  fift^ma  mf P*  Wi  fac>in>fle3 
<)f  MSS.  Price  ^.  3s.  More  than  one 
fhira  of  %be  present  editSbn  consists  of 
9^  jOHliecw  t  Sor  fvrthtf  itariicniprs  aee 
S^f.  ]Jtffj^Tj  I^^rIIv^jof^  i(io|ir  ^uio- 

Sffr  for  September. 

'  l^ew  ^itioli  of  Btster's  Practical 
WprVa*  Mc  ^wafds,  of  Crane  Court, 
-who,  about  thirteen  years  ago,  issued 
pfoposals  fqr  the  ^ep^blication  of  the 
Miole  of  the  ^ctical  Works  of  this 
fniiM»>t  diviiie>  wkfio  be  reluctantjy 
al)^(^d  hi»  pucppse  for  want  of  sut^ 
iScien^  ^courageincn^^  has  resolved  to 
cooirneuce  this  undertaking,  in  the  hope 
tet  the  present  period  will  be  found 
^vo|f  ral>|e  ^)  lS\q  prosecutiop  of  his  o(»- 
ject  Manv  iiuni^^f*  and  private  c^it'is- 
tiaiis  6f'  Varrous  denominatiqiis  have 
laWly  been  very  ftolUHltous  for  a  new  u«d 
9lfm^  od^OQ  fiF  Mr.  Qayter'f  Rrac- 
ticaf  Work?  in  ji  more  qopYtsnienl  form 
than  Ibe  /olio  edition,  which  is  now  he- 
come  extremely  scarce  and  expensive. 
It  is  computed  that  the  whole  will  make 
about  16volumesiooctavo,  each  volume 
to  contain  upwards  of  500  pag«!S ;  it  is 
,tD  be  printed  on  fine  demy  paper,  with 
a  wtyf  type  cait  for  the  purpose ;  and 
^  one  volume  to  be  published  evt^ry  two 
iBpi)ths,  or  ollener,  till  completed.  The 
work  to  be  edited  by  the  Rev.  T.  Cloutt, 
of  -Walworth. 

A  new  edition  of  Drew  on  the  Resur- 
reotioDy  is  in  the  press,  and  will  be  leatly 
in  &  fctv  days. 

Mr.  R.  Bioomfield,  author  of  the 
farmer's  Boy,  has  in  the  pre:»$,  the 
May-day  of  the  Muses. 

Mr.  Gill  is  preparing  for  puhlicalion, 
ft  Taoboical  Repository  of  Practlcai  tn- 


the  Dfw  iPWrorgOieiifl  4||kI 
in  the  uservT  arts. 

The  Rev  T»  L.  6lroaf»  iHRaQBO.pvb- 
]i4h,  Sis  pimwspsp  pnMiad  Mav^tN 
University  of  Oyfori.  pii^  ^iMaMtHilu 

The  Rev.  Edptiod  Botcher  |i4pkj^.^ 
press,  a  totume  of  Prayvrs'fbr  tbe  ase 
of  ffmUfie'  B«4  private  iwsoaa I  ipclii* 
dipi  f  piayer  adapM^  ^  fV*^  4'»W»W 
m  his  three  volumes  of  ^ermP9l».    * 

The  Rev.  E.  C*  Tyson  Is  pH«tk«  a 
Tireatis^  on  theSumaaUoo^B«i«>i^ 
Incrament.  .       «  . 

Mr.  Peter  Nicholson's  Sy^BfB  of  P«rQ 
and  Mixed  Mathematict,  ^n  ^  Urge 
octavo  yoium«9  16c  s^fboo^,  whiffc  ^ss 
been  some  years  in  the  pcea^  ib  annnlti 
to  appear  before  CJiiistj^as. 

I^r.  John  Rcade  has  m  the,  piMS* ,  a 
Treatise  oo  Vision,  fouodsA  o«  adv  airf 
in|£resting  p|tp«rpnei}yi. 

Mr.  Thpija^  Wfft^  M  fMPfW.4 
Oretk  an«l  English  Proii)oJia|  M)0toa, 
with  synooi«4  and  exaiiip|«t»  aiaHspd 

and  scaaimtt}  i^l^  V«M»|lir9C  l^itt^f 
Gfadps. 

A^r*  ^vans,  printer,  ^  pniMt.  viii 
spon  put»|ish,  aCbrooctegiosI  OttUy^  of 

the  Hi^uwyof  Brists4>  niil^t||ii»«jd  m$^ 
arcl^i^ectural  i^n^^^  ^jf  Hjj.  P'^il. 

A  neyr  volume  tdf  Sj^imoiia  mMxied 
from  the  lf.iausBriptp  ef  tba  laAc  Dr. 
James  Lindsay,  is  now  prepariag  for  the 
press,  by  his  Son-in-Law,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Barclay,  aud  will  be  published  bf  sub- 
scription. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days  wiU  be 
publisb«d.  The  Private  and  Coofideotial 
Correspoudence  of  Charles  TaUM*  Diike 
of  Shrewsbury,  principal  Mioisler  to 
King  William,  for  a  cgnsideralde  pen^ 
of  bis  reign.  By  the  Rev.  ArcbJeao^a 
Coxe, 

Tlie  Second  Vol.  of  Sir  R.  K,  Por«et*s 
Travels  in  Gt^rgia,  Pentia*  Anoenta, 
Ancient  Babylonia,  9lc.  &c.  is  nearly 
ready  fof  publicatiou.  It  will  be  iUm> 
tiated  with  numerous  etigraviivfc  ef 
portraits,  oostumcS|  antiquities^  4(C  kc» 


m 


E«].  vIkk  nwarcbn  in  Ibc  Interior  oT 
Soathsn  Afrjca,  durinf  a  Ati  jfmcV 
tciidescc  In  tbit  cmQlVT,  compriH  k 
VMlWf  af  dtoooTMle*  aifl  otnemliow 
wUtit  bamneTerjEt  brep  lidd  betov 
Um  public  NumcTOoi  engr>i^nf>  froif 
ibe  AolKot'i  own  drswingi,  irUh  an  enr 
titely  Dcw^nap,  Till  illiwtrate  tti^  w^jrk. 
Mr.  (barta  Ullli,  ^alhor  or  ttte 
tHilorf  oTtfae  Cruaadei,   wjll  ahott'tj 


i«r 


the  put>n( 


ladei,   wtll  > 

Ic,   tie    Flm 


Karo^atthareTlniafLelteni    _    ,, 
TM  Mepnin  of  the  Court  of  Kiqi 

XMkV  I.    br  [-ocr  Alkipf    in  {^  loff, 

fe  TO.  |9  KinT  ready. 

#ini*liqg  Jbr  poblfcctlan,  Tif o  Toj* 

«RM  Iq     Kev    Sonlh  Walei  «ncl  Vaq 

Ijieiiif  d'i  land  ;  JQctadlni  a  dc^ription 


Inge 


aoj  i  vfth  Tact!  and  obMrrBtioDi 


A1h>,  refiecUoQi  o| 


•f  TVanaportal , 

Bj'Tbomai  Raid,  Member  of  the  Boyal 
Collq^  of  Sargeoni  Id  Lopdon,  an4 
dumoD  In  tbe  Royal  NaTy, 

iCpe*  ediilon  (Wng  tbe  7th)  ofCpO- 
Tcrtatiopi  on  Cpeiniitrj,  ll  preparing 
Nrdiopreas,  witb  contiderableaddiliaui, 

Tin  Speecbfa  of  tbe  late  Rislit  {)pti. 
nmry  Oritlan,  edited  by  bis  Sui),  itjlj 
APpeiT  ibortlT  in  4  tola.  8ra. 

'Mr.  A.T,TliO(i»»cio.  F.l^  tt  tc. 
haa  in  the  prcn,  Lectures  on  ihe  Ele- 
neot*  of  Botany.  Part  I. — C'oDt^lnips 
die  Amtoniy  aod  Phyiiulogy  of  ^laae 
orgKiTi  QD  *l)|ch  the  pn>wc^  a^irl  jireier- 
^atioDor  the  plant  dirpeod  :  viih  expja- 
natioBi  of  tbe  Tersiinology  connected 
wilh  th«E  partt.  8ra.  njuitraied  by 
nafgiaal  euii,  and  copfxr-^ilaLaa. 

V»  P«I»-  StVW*!  Bqqler,  A-Vf.  U 
Bntparir^  a  oeir  rdilion  of  hi*  Orienlai 
Cuttoinaj,  or  an  Illiutiation  of  tbe  S^- 
cm)  Scriptntet,  Iff  an  cip)«iaF(iry  apr 
p)i(.fV°i>  M  t^e  CntlDipi  and  ftl4nner« 
•V  the  Eaalern  Natkiui,  and  etpecially 
tl^Jl««>,t^areiBa|<<Ml«>tO.  Thlf.edttipa 
fijl;  be  couijderatily  aoliu^, 

VoL  111.  at  the  Dublin  HpmwIaI  Re- 
V«f  fP^  CnPvnfcqtiwit  i't  Wwfwil*" 
aiw)  SHf^Tj,  will  be  puttlUhvl  rn  Dp. 
tsiui^r. 

I'ht  Sijlh  Part  of  pr.  Wbitt»1tpr'« 
aiwtral  iJUtwjr  o'  ibe  C(|i«pi:y  if  York^ 


con>e<)uence  of  the  l|        _. 

Mr.  Thuntqa,  tba  publioativt  oC  'Pift 
XL  ll  aflaTuidably  poilpoaej,  frtan  U)f 
Brat  of  No*eQibfr  to  tiie  flnt  of  JmVMJ* 
To  prerent,  haverer,  «r  4^  ■«  thj  - 
l»tiipl«tioa  9f  tbejiqiX,  Mo  PKitfWul 
be  pabliibed  tqgelhEr  9n  tbatpjy.. 

Dr.  Watkins,  Autbor  i^f  tbe  OenfrtJ 
Bio^phicAl  Dioliyna^Jf,  «U1  itwuTilf 
publiih,  an  Intare^tiqg  Tork>  CQniiltinf 
of  Uefpovi  of  Klf-ediicaUd  ptrfoBs, 
vbo>  by  [b^ir  own  exettlpnf,  b«Te  ijiff 
tp  egiincDce  in  lileratute  aod  icieni;^ 
'  K\»  fkn,ger  ia  bQsilr  agtplo^ed.on 
Memojrn  gf  the  Lire  of  Mary,  Qneni  qf 
Sc»«,  whitb  will  be  fubliibe4  b  tW 
voune  or  tb«  winter. 

A  wotfc  cntitlvd,  TV 
Eiuvpe,  wilt  shortly  u 

A  new  edition  cf  Si 
Moo,  or  EleffWttary ) 
Tariooi  d«p*rt«eiii«  ( 
9i^iipe,»>tb  iinctia4 
each  branch  vl  pw(i) 
CheRei.W.Shevberd, 
and  the  Hey.  I.0M  C^r 
In  the  pren,  with  cuBI> 

ThB  Eer,  W.  Tho"^ 
Tp  the  pieti,  t  paw  aqt 
of  hi>£«ctiires  qp  (bet 

Preparing  for  publit 
cller,  in  6  Tslf,  )3|pp.,  ot  Sketcbei  of 
Qriiiogl  .Semwi'.  (iota  tbe  MS^  of  twa 
eminent    divinoi  of    tke  )ait   centnrj, 
fawiliar  Essay  OD  Pu(pil  Coo- 


Church  of  England  and  Ireland  Ibr' 
avary  Sooilay  In  tlw  ^r,  fcaliraj  idayi, 
■aiou'  dayi,  Itc  fir  ttie  Her.  Baail 
Wood,  A.M.  of  Trinity  CoHege,  Ultbrd, 
and    Rector  of   Drayton   BevdMMp, 


n  *e  pT 


U.  Ha 


mat  (Mi  a 


S.  Sleigb,  of  Milfeur]''.  tafHl  t 
cipatiooii  aSariM*  ttaWJooad  by  tbe 
death  of  Xn.  Slo|>Ct.  Ipf^Pt  HVV 
nai :  a  Sentraii,  contaii^n|  mapy  p(r- 
tiuilau  in  the  life  and  dealli  qT  a  child 
felongiiW  18  (h*  SpoM   ;«ne  ?uik^ 

Mr.  MOiiMM,  Miiilit«r  of  TtcTW  <^t- 


«H^ 


kMtbfW<»!li  t0cei/^  P^SH^M: 


pel,  BffMpCOB  lt&#»  hu  tn  the  prei«^ 

■■rif^wfl  tMgftdwn  of  Ur«  t  In  which 
the  tlBMirtliii  tlieeedartaiUcmi,  the  pfr- 
MoIId;  efld  the  merceiitWtf  relatkmt  M 
teetfcddrety  tmitail.  The  Yohime  will 
appeeritt  the'mooCh  of  Pehniary,  182i. 

Ho^Hto^.  loiboe  MarMlen,  Author  of 
thm^  AONMoleiitt  of  a  Mfnion,"  bet  In 
tho  pMii  end  ikeeiljr  reedjr  for  pub- 
ttentiaiHr^MvA  Mneing^'^  or  Oelt- 
awj^oai  of  ChflMien  Bxperfooce,  in 
eiveh.  •De  wbteb  ere  prefixed^  SkeCcbei 
of  the  Serly  life  of  the  Author.  In 
one  eritatt  ye!*  19oio.    With  e  portrait. 

Menlsr  «^n  be  pnbr««bed»  The  ^  Cer- 
ftiMM  of  De«di.*>  e  SetirioBi  ^ieai«  By 
Me.  BiMey,  Autbor  of  •«  Whet  it  Ufe» 


•  r 


MfrlMeglMon.  of  T^eteot  Street,  it 
pfMMiiig.for  publicedoo,  eTrentlatioa 
of  km  'Lerrey'b  new  work,  «itKled, 
"A'Colleoilob  ofdurgicel  ObeervetioQa.** 
With  Koiei^  4w.  by  the  Trensletor. 

Nenrly  i%edy«  Ledy  Jene  Orey  end 
her  tioeea.  By  Mr.  Oeocge  Howard. 
Ittnetrating  ibe  ttennert  end  customs  of 
fwim  Aii^  4rMb  iwiineioqs  enecdotcs 
Of'Kie^dtoiotulibed  persode  nod  events 
^dUt  pevM^  «nd  eoibiteilig  the  ear* 
BeHtieehiiiiof  the  ReAmetioo,  dnwa 
fken  eeitiWi  iw  the  natpert  hitherto 
vocsplorfd. 

In  the  press,  Jobofon's  XKctionery  bi 
iCinietnres  Imprmd  end  enlarged  by 
Geergo  #nltdn,  Atttbor  of  e  Prononnctng 
Dictienefy »  Spelling-Booh,  die  to  which 
are  euUeNiod,  Vocaboleries  of  Cleamcal 
aiid'flefiptnnd'Piopef  MenMs;  n  ooncise 
eebonninf  the  lleethea  Deities ;  a  eol- 
leetfbn  of  ^qUobdieos  and  phresee  firom 
ebolihiB^  fhtabhi  it^Heo,  end  Spealsh 
ttngoateei  a  CbroDologioal  Tbble  of 


HefaarbeMji  .l^milf  iilBi.lbfi 
of  tbew(«ri4  tHI  iImi  peeeeat  dm »  aed 
a  brief  List  of  Men  of  Qttmm  aad 
teeraiqg,  in  one  eglnaa  lB«o. . 

In  the  prass,  Lettefi  of  Jhu^nei  «iib 
Preltmioefy  Dissertatioos.  wud  0>pigas 
Notes.  ^  Attien*  i^ecaodo^  Ui.«oqe 
neat  pocket  vohioM,  wi|k  ffsena  por- 
traiu  end  vignette  title* 

Dr.  Wilson  PbilipJkae>Ml-«aa^  6r 
pQblieetJQQ»  la  1  foL«vo»  .A.Booond 
Edition  of  bis  Treatise  on  Indigteuon, 
with  aoaia  additional  obaefvaUMM. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Pritcbaid,  r.UB-  dm.  baa 
ready  for  pablioaliaa»  a1>eayeQ0o  the 
DIsoiaBs  of  the  Nervons8ys(a«w  Vot  L 
oompniing  cMmrolsive  apd  saatacel 
eBeotioos.  The  design  of  llda  wOTk  ii 
to  iihutmte  by  nnasefoae  oasee  of  cp^ 
lepsy,  menia,  chorea,  .and  the  difleiwfc 
fbnns  of  paralysis,  the  coooectioii  be- 
tween affeotione  of  this  elaee  aad 
Hety  of  disorders  dC  the  aatnval 
tions. 

Dr.  Forbes  has  jnet  fcady«  la 
vol.  gva  a  tfanslatioo  of  A  IVaetaaa  en 
the  Diseases  of  tbe  Chesty  ia  which  they 
are  dvsoribed  accordiog  to  their  aaato- 
oiical  cheracten  and  .thair '  disgsiMie 
esUblisbed  iw  a .  aeWfr.mMtshb  ^i 
meanepf  acoaitich  >  ia»nwna»r% jjilh 
plateex  ffon  the  fmaeh  of.  %A.  B, 
Laeunee,  to  which  Dr.  Poibee  has  added 
a  preface  and  notes* 

Mr.  R.  D.  Hanilloa  bae  teady  ibr 
pnblicatioo,  in  ooe  voL  8vo.  The  Prin* 
ciples  of  Medicine  on  the  pUn  of  the 
Beconien  Philosophy,  VoL  L  oa  lebrik 
end  inAamaiatory  dieeeses. 

In  tbe  press,  Sea  Sernions».sa  one 
vol.  l9iB0»  Ibr  the  nee  of  ewilori  and 
masters  of  ships,  by  the  Bar.  U^  Bar- 
der»  Antbor  of  Villa«s 


■  I  I  mn*^*^ 


.KUt.  XIV.  U8T  OF  WORKS   RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


al^uMiir'of .  ibe  o^b^brated  Persons 
ciDttUMtr^he  Kitcet  Chib;  witb  a  pre- 
feU^ypjaint^  the  origin  of  tbe  As- 
soeiatipil;'  iB^ated  by  forty-^gbt  ppor- 
trtfttr  ftimXbii  oHginel  paialiogs  by  Shr 
Getl^y'' B:beller.  WM  forty-eigbt 
plates.  ^B^aI  8vq.  41.  4i. 


arittttieOe-ior  CMIdiaib-  Tbo  Sebo. 
lei*sbook.    ^boaad. 

AiHbwHiMbrCbiidtaft.  TbeTeadi- 
ei^heolu  '  By  li# Aalbof  ol-  *^  Leseoea 
fog" YUbAfpeMoMhiaHmlilrliM*  4s4 
fi^und. 


An  Analysis  of  Penmanships  ooabiio- 
ing  tome  fine  specimens  of  writing,  with 
rotes  end  obtervadofts  ob  the  Ibmatioa 
of  eeeh  letter,  together  vith  a  Mlsaidb 
of  tbe  tett  atpbatRSt.  Bf  J.  9lkW  &; 
hk,  ••-•**.• 

An  AMttmoniTcaT  Get whl^"  BTnS" 
trated  by  tw«nty-flve  taegratito.  By 
CV.WIiftwelt    H.  Is.' 

Cthrl's  Kew  Seboeff  MepH  ot^ill  the 
Principal  States  aa^Kiagdoms  tfaroagb- 
ont  tha  World :  oaaiprteod  asT  teamr 
fkpA  ma^  oDstactad  ftaai  iha  taiortf 
auBiorttias.    ^.  aneb,  aeeil^oiloBerih 

OsA^'  Nov  Bh^litonlCapdi  Up  mil 
of  each  answering  to  the  a^eet  and  in 


^  >^.  ^T*S  W?^,*»«^ 


^Pfe 


^irfiieb  the  ehief  cttSegy   towni^  riTen, 

th«»V  uaiMftOilllM*;  Urilh'm  vl«»  to  tit^* 
erttt«»tlnrfibp)|.  •  4d.'eacb.        ' 

Sooter's  Kcw  MHa  'of 'Copy^  Iitf«i;' 
Firii^  floftib'  fl<f.   •aehji  or,  iHth  ii(M» 

JK* 'VKftifoMity  OT  ftcimd  ^vroiy  flitfv* 
ifk^  tlMir^llferMt  goircMittenU  s  with  a' 
table  of*  the  irregulftr  v«rb«;  and  loitte 
reOMlrti  ta  tba  temet  of  tfie  otoju^tioDf 
and  Hi^artElele.    Bj  J.  C.  Tarf or.     8vo.' 

To-  e^ii*      •       • 

Clavis UMiertea';  or,  Lhcieon  tif  the' 

wot^  ivhiOh-^^ccilr  in  the*  Iliad.    Tmos- 

latedfrom  the  migkiat,  With  eorreetioot 

anrf  addltiooo.     By  Jolio'Watker,  A.B. 

l^%iMW6«b*bodfid. 

9,jeo^UetUv\o,  eWmrJ.B.  L.  Cio- 
▼ieril  NOtit  totegrit  allommqoo  tdec-' 
ttjoifuia.  Is  Qtom  'seholanmit  19aao. 
6aL  tiouDd. 

Tike'  Greek  Tlemfinatiott^,  including 
tl%^  V^Mic^' mo&  VqMc- licences,  al- 
phabetically  arranged  and  grammatically 
ex^inHd,  otftfte  j^ahoFlbe  -Latin  Tei^ 
inliNitfoii**'  By  Joha  'Citey,  LUiy, 
iSino*  4«b  boaiid«>' 

A  Pfietnre  of  Ancient  Timet,  Ond  a 
SlDOtob  of  Modem  History,  in  a  moft 
oafii  cbioooldgical  oMer,  fiwining  a  pair 
of  fMipe'  Ibi^'tlM^CMly  of  miiver*!  hit- 
tavfk  *By  Mfcs  Thomson,  fiott  PoH*^* 
TeacAMI^  of  Ibo  Pimiob  Language,  Drair- 
iBg*,  and  Painting  in  water  colours.  8t* 
tfae|Miir  ;  ontoHorB,'  16t. 

The  Eton  Latin  Grammar  ;  in  which 
are  marked  the  quantities  and  accents  i 
with  explanatory  notes.  By  the  Rer.  T. 
Saaith,  of  St.  John's  Goll^;e|  Cambridge, 
4bO.  8a  bound. 

TheToong  Ladies'  and  Gentlemen's 
ArilMnefic,  oontainiog  the  first  Ibor 
aimple  ami  oooipeuind  rales»  witii  their 
applfcatioa)  ittasnrated  by  upwards  of 
400  origiaal  qnesliotis;  By  W.  H. 
White,  Head-master  of  the  commercial 
School,  Bedford.    Is.  3d.  haUwboundi 

mtm  ARTS. 

A  Cooxse  of  Lectorei  on  Drawing, 
Paiptifig,  and  Bngra?ing».consid«rad  as 
branches  of  elegant  education.  By  W. 
M.  Cr^ig.  Delifered  in  the  Boyal  Insti- 
tution on  suocessire  arasons,  and  read 
aabsequenily  at  the  Eussal^nstitAtion. 
With  platas  and  pood-outs,    ftto,  |8s« 

BismKffw 

Malay  Annalsi  tiwalated  from  the 

Malay  laiignago.     By  the  lata  Or.  John 

LeyUcD.  With  aa  Introduction,  by  Sir  T. 

Statoinri  Xafites^  F.R.%  1^  •viOb  lOi^  M. 


Aonals,  aisif rifsiViiiid  ¥«4i«I,r^iBii««. 
the  first  «»ur  years  o^:tba.lJWIyciMA  iH^n 
peowry  <br  CIuMm»,  ^  AidfWHdU,  ^ 
Doctor's  Cl9maiaBfc .  To  irbifh^.a<Miilj 
a  cpnciup  JBsaay,  in  okMidation^of  4km 
Roles  and  Afetboda  adoptod.  at  lbo<^te«f 
st^ution,  0°  the  bodily  «Mn9MinMi-«^ 
CbUdren.    Bdked,  pai«iaaft4o4ni<oid«p 
of  the  Cofsmitlaa,  hy  Jobn  Bm wU  <|la«  v 
▼is,  M.D.  LioeotifteoflbaSoypaOnI* 
lega  of  Pbysiciaay,  seaier  ?hy«lcia»«i4  . 
Fouoder  of  ihe .  Uaiyecaal  IHispamarj)  §m  ^ 
Children,  &c.  ke.  Svo.  12b.  ,    ^  , 

The  Parent's  Medical  and  SorgM  At^^ 
sistant; intended  for  tbausa^tM  bwili 
of  families^  pi^rocbial  rlrifpmnj    m 
others,  affording  fuailiai.  «nd  pt^la*  1 
directions  for  the  maa^ge||Mt.«f-«IWr. 
sudden  illnesses  and  ■^rimif  airridtiii 
that   require  a   prapipt.ond  jodMMm^f 
treatment,  and  will  not  nfmit.jrftbmJD 
lay  Decenary  foe  pcocuriBf  »i^R  idrt ' 
▼ice.  By  Thomas  AyreBrQ«|l^|»d,.IMfcv 
Christ  College  Camhridgsu  ita^^v^. 


,  M^TUEMAXfClI 


»  I 


••  > 


and  ^oM^n  of  Cnhieoad.  HSqniMrii<iBi> 
EqoalloM,  and  of  SqnMloHMiC  <MMi 
bigbar  ordor.    By>tbt  ]!•▼«  9m  ^kiim^' 

B.D..F.&S.  riiinTrffrr  rgfco-ir^iimt 

Cambridge.    8vow  6s. 

TaBO&OOT. 

Illnstiations  of  BiblaeaL  Lllafninir»|. 
exbibiiinga  viawof  tbebiafepryaadthte  . 
of  thesaoredvritinga»  ftomthoeariiisfci^ 
period  to  the  praaeBloantnry;  iaalvdMg^  ^ 
biograpbioal  nodoes  of  Ithadbitarauandr  i 
other  eminaOk  BiUloal  oehalprlp  <  H^A 
tho  Iter.  JaoKa  ftenley|wHlttb(iiiiUb»rf> 
lioal  Aoa^oln*    3  rtAu  )▼«.  jMifw    -M 

^  --*rnrT  irr  ihn  Btmb  nf  BnnlnsiMtna 
By  Jtal|ilk  Wofdlafw,  i:^a  itf  Qhwub 
8  rols.  8rob  IBs.  ''^*  '^   ^' 

MenUI  DisoipKaei  or  Bints  m  tho 
cultivation  of .  iateUectnal  hubitfi^  9^ 
dressed  particularly  to  atodeota  m  tlio» 
ology  and  young  Praaobers.    KyHencf  ^ 
Porster  Border,  M.A.  Svot  ii*  dd,     ,  / 

BibUeai  Pragmonts.  By  M^  A^  Miini*  > 
melpennindc,  Author  of  a  Toor  toJjU^ 
Ice.  &c*    dro.  la*  6dL         <       f  \. 

A  Discourse  on  the  Signsoflha  Thnes^* 
proaebed  at  the  Bocfchqfbamsbiro  asso- 
datlion'  of  Bapiki  GhuiMhaig   9f:& 
Godwin,  of  Grant  Miisaii ' 

Smoide  RoridMdally 
pwatkaMyiayomriL  A  < 
od  by  tilt  ^ttpnmdmmtt^Am^h 


$9% 


tAitdf  1$^o^U  t^hOty  Pmh&Kid: 


FnniMinr,  who  Hhbi  himself  at  White 
gfirftHD—gj  8ept^  1%  t9il.  Br  Che 
Her.  S^Pi990h.     I  a 

▲  Scr*ioii,  -iff  whic4i  ere  cmili^r<Kl 
■oiBiof  the  pthiei|Ml  olr^tifrtM  tufcom-' 
■ranieo  vitta  tbe  BiUMMied  Cb^rrch^ 
petaetaed  oa  8efm  9ihtt;  1894,  befnffthtf 
Linl*f  ^  hMtaWtaMf  iutt«M|ileiit  US 
th^^oprnng  ef  «  eew  ead  eiilkrg«d  Indies 
peadent  Cbepd;  at  Aahford^  Kent.  Bf 
tte  Rev.- Jdfaii  Nbnee'i  D.Di 

A  (femioa  oeeeefoiKd  Wf  tlf«  ftliiHf!r 
viflit.tolielMei.  By  John  P^titeriek,  of 
DubliD. 

TBAVI&  AMD  Toreoa^FiT. 

Trafirelf  in  Pat^sthte  thrattgh  tire  coon- 
tto  of  Bavhan*  end  Gilead,  e«n  of  th« 
tfhMr  Jovden :  inchuliilg  a  ^isit  to  tfte 
«lfMr  Af  OeHistf  Md  Samiltf,  in  the 
PtMimWi.  Br  J.  9.  ButfkitfitAvftir,  Exq. 
JUiiliii'  of  tbe  Airiatie  'flocMr,  Cal- 
eafU,  mad*  oT  the  UUntrf  Societlta  of 
Nadtai  and  BortdNiy.  Whb  nis|ii, 
plalM,  «ndvifn>!nis;  4tb.  31.  19^1  5d: 

A  Voyage  of  Diacovery  into  the  Sooth 
Bee  and  Beeribg'i  Siriit,  f&r  the  porpose 
dt  inding-  onf-  4  mirth^enil  piMMfrf^* 
nndevuken  in- tbe  years  1815^16«IT-18, 
aft  MieekiMDW  <if  Ms  Highness  <be  Chau*- 
qiUoref  tbe  EVftipiiV,  Count  Rottiansoff, 
ill  tb»  ship*  Rnriit  undei^tlfe  oomnrtnd 
of  the  Ueatenant  ill  -tbe  RttsiAan  Fm- 
perial  Navy,  Otto  Von  Kotzebae.  II- 
Inatrated  by  niiitferons  pttetes  and  maps, 
^vola*  tvo.-  SI.  5a, 

A  Voyage  to  Afnoay  molodin^  a  par^ 


ticular  narratire  of  an  ambofsy  to  ooe 
of  the  Interior  Kingdoou,  in  tbe  year 
1890.  By  William  Button,  late  Actinf 
Consul  for  Ashantee,  and  an  officer  in 
the  Afriean  Company's  Service,  With 
maps  and  plates.  8vo.  18e- 
.  .Tbt  .Tooi;  of.Afi^:  mtainhig  s 
coocise'accoiint  of  all  the  eoontries  ia 
that  quarter  of  tbe  globe,  hitherto  risit- 
ed  by  Europeans ;  with  the  manneis  aad 
costpms  of  the  ipibabitantSy  selected 
^  from  tbe  best  atatbon,  and  arranged  by 
Catherine  Untton.    Vob  ill.  8to.  ]9i. 

An  Historical  Quide  to  Ancient  and 
Modem  DuMiu.  By  tbe  Rev.  G.  N. 
Wright  Uhutrated  by  17  engraviags 
of  the  principal  views  and  buildingh 
after  drawings  made  expressly  for  the 
work,  by  Qeorge  Petrie,  Emu  and  witb 
a  new  and  accurate  plan  gr  tbe  o^ty. 
royal  18mo.  lOs.  6d.  , 

Sketches  of  Upper  Canadn,  dooMliE^ 
local,  and  charaderiatlc ;  to  wbio^  art 
added,  practical  details  for  tbe  infci^ 
mation  of  emigrants  of  every',  daai,  ^ 
soBie  recollections  pf  ib*  tfnited  $ttiii 
of  America,  fiy  John  .Qo«Hif^  B99^ 
8f  01  10s.  6d. 


,» 


zooLoer. 


General  and  .PacUcular  Ptrtrrfrtigf 
of  tbe  Vert«brated  AnioMla^  •nmcpHk 
conformably  to  tbe  mudera  htx^foitpf 
menu  in  Zoology.  By  Edwafrd'Orifi^ 
Part  I.  Monkeys  and  Lexmr^  tep. 
&ro.  (35  coloared  platei)  lU  JSi  bda; 


* ' 


.  I 


■  I 
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:j 
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Abbadie  oa  tUe  deity  of  Christ,  extract 

fnim,  259. 
&cbyliM,  remarks  on  th6  geniot  of,  HI. 
Afri€a«  travels  io,  33  -,  geogra|>by  of,  33  ; 

see  Lvon. ' 
AU>ftD«.  Si.  toartyrdom  of,  466. 
AoMrica^  South,  voyage  to,  185. 
AiB«i«taents  of  clergymen,  remarks  on, 

502  ;  ttiree  dialogues  on,  565,  el  teq,  ; 
Angling,  Us  lai^fiUnut  u  an  amuttmtnt, 

565. 
AnimaUf    BrMumieal  tnAmeu  towardt^ 

wai  «dwmffi  iOHMcimi  wkk  virimt  566. 
Apocalypse,  notice  of  works  ou,  463. 

Arctic  voyages  by  Barrow,  dsc.  50,  ef 
ieq. ;  eniluumm  and  courage  of  the 
early  navigators,  51  j  voyage  uf  the 
Zeoo*s,  ih.;  voyages  of  the  Cortereals, 
53;  anecdote  of  Etievan  GoaieZf  53; 
eirpeilition  of  kir  H.  Wi11oaghby,54; 
notices  of  subsequent  navigators,  1583 
—1818;  ik,  et  teq.;  expedition  under 
capt.  Ross,  56  ;  periinut  prtdicameni  qf 
tke  ieabeUa  and  ALtxander,  ib,  ;  Ksqui- 
mauz,  57 ;  eeeptkism  qf  Mu  Fuker  re- 
iaiiaeio  B^fin?t  Bajf,  i5.;  remarks  on 
the  getting  up  of  capt.  Ross's  volume, 
58;  expedition  uuder  capt.  Parry,  i6.; 
difieuUietof  Arlk  nar^o/ioa,  59;  emttM' 
Miasm  qfthe  crew  on  emitting  LimcttsUr's 
Soumdf  60  i  ningtietic  pbeoomena,61; 
resoiate  conduct  of  tkuL  tiddnn,  ib, ; 
precarious  siluniion  of  the  skips,  ih. ; 
winter  amusements,  63;  ieautifiU 
tunar  halo,  63  ;  intoxicating  eReot  of 
cold,  64  i  froxMn  oapt^ur,  ib.  ;  sequel 
of  the  cx|>edttion,  ib.;  general  re- 
marks on  it,  G5;  specimens  of  the 
winter  chronicle,  66,  ei  iff.  ;  see 
North  Georgia  Gazetu  and  Parry. 

Aristotle's  Nicbomaebean  ethics,  fk  new 
traodation  df,'  346,  1 ;  singolac  Vicis- 


situde in  the  fame  and  influence  of 
Aristotle,  340  ;  his  ethics  still  read, 
5141}  merits  of  the  translatioa,  atsif 
specimen^  ib, 

Armenian  population,  state  of,  315. 

Arruwbead  cbaracteri  its  affinity  to  ih$ 
Hebrew,  318. 

Asg,  thewUdt  or  goorkkur,  3\6i  utimath^ 
of  U  among  the  Jems^  530. 

Baillie's,  Joanna,  metrical  Icfeodi,  4389 
etsfq,;  remaiks  on  author's  preliiise^ 
438 ;  character  of  the  poelrv,  430  ) 
apocryphal  nature  of  the  hf«tory  of 
Wallace,  439  ;  Wallaca  at  the  barms  of 
Ay,  432 1  p€«Rr,433;  l^geiul  of  Co- 
lumbus, 4i35 ;  legend  of  lady  GrisakI 
Baillie,  ib, ;  /ifi^l  piety  of  the  hrromSf 
436;  the  happq  etiles,  438;  sequel* 
ond  epstt^  on  lady  BaiOie,  439 ;  r*p 
marks  on  irregular  versitioaiioo,  440  ; 
Lord  John  qf  the  E*ni,  ib, 

Baillie's,  Marianne,  first  impi^essioos  00 
a  tour  on  tlie  continent,  383,  ei  sty.; 
infidel  cant  of  the  writer,  383 ;  French 
betaUks,  383;  fUedeSL  Louis,  a.; 
hospice  on  M'  G>«w,  384;  kii^  of 
Sardinia,  ib. ;  leXfifiwfle  des  chais^  ih* 

Barrow'tf  cbronokMiical  history  olf  vqy* 
ages,  50.tfl  s,g.;  aea  Arctic  Voyages*  • 

Bas^s  Geeek  liuxiooo,  563. 

Bath,  oriental  process  of  tht,  399. 

Bellamy,  John,  infidel  tendency  of  hit 
criticisms,  156. 

Benson's  chronology  of  our  Saviour's 
life,  336,  et  teq. ;  on  what  rests  the 
importance  of  the  inquiry,  336;  ex- 
tent of  the  supposed  difficulty,  338  ; 
the  chronology  of  J  osephus  itself  per- 
plexing, 339 ;  proposed  nev  reading  rir- 
laiioe  to  the  age  of  Herod,  ib, ;  oqfeo* 
tion  to  it,  ih, ;  other  diserepaneiet  in 
Josephusi  340 ;  on  the  data  fk 


I  B  D  'E  Sj 


"'ionuif  ko  Ht  ffw  comrncntenttnt  vf  hit 
'  reign  in  Jnfy,  J,  P.  4674.  34«  ;  opi- 
"  nioni)  of  Lairdner,   Maun,   and   the 
^'author  cjoupflred  relative  to  the  daU 
'  of  Yvhr  rfratli,  344;  inquiry  bow  long 
thi^Mrfh'of  Cbri9t  preceded  the  de- 
ttk^  of  Rftrod,  345 ;  aiithor*»  rttumt^ 
'  -^nif  to  prove  thai  the  arrhnl  of  ike  Mcgi 
wu  prior  to  tke  exeeuiian  of  ike  rabkit, 
349 ;    unaoundntef  of  Ms  premites, 
-  A*  f  tplrit  of  forbearance  character- 
"Wc  of  the  evangcHstt,  347 ;  the  time 
*'^tt9i>fcttirg  which   Herod  inqnifed  of 
,  ;  the  Magi,  moi  that  of  Christ**  btHh, 
*    ft. ; '  authjr*t  orrangement  tf  the  rir- 
'  cnmthneet  recorded  bjf  Matlkew,    ih.  ; 
'  )»rec«rioQf  nature  of  hit  rtAsonings, 
'"  S4B ;'  dffficuftles  attending   the  intirr- 
^'  ph^tnilon  of  Ltike  ii.  9,iA.  ;  author* g 
'•  Kypothd^talcorrettion  of  Ike  lexi,  349  ; 
■  '  readotifl  for  prcferrtnif  the  Interpreta- 
'tioii  given  by  CamptMsIt  after  Calviii, 
'^'  &.r.  850  ;  infemni  mark*  of  veracity 
^'  amtc&nfpeiency  In  Luke,  35  f(  towh^t 
^tairibg  does  Luke  refer?    359;   al* 
Xeged  contradiction  between  Lukb  and 
^'Mmtfhew,  ib»;   explanation   afforded 
" '  by  the  fact  thiltTibcrfut  waa  colleague 
"  With  jiagustus,    358 ;    import  of  ike 
""•  tponttkramlaird*  reign' (nytf/i9fia;)y3Sk; 
'^  'date  tf  TflieiiusN   proconaular   go- 
Terninent, '  355;    dn  ration    of   our 
'  i/>rd*i  miniitry,  i6.;    merit  of  the 
^  wortc,  356. 
.Bible  -Sodety,    Bfitish    and     Foreign, 

MrgengttxHtthif  Laceoek,  904. 
Bonaparte,  Mr,  ScoU^i  rtmerh  on  ike 
p^tim'  igT,  168 ;  trne  monnment  of, 
'  "169;   chamcter  of,  interesting  only 
from  his  power,  413;  meanncaa  of, 
'^  ifl,  1«;  poriraitqf,  417. 
Brazil,  rapid  progress  of  improrements 
''  n.'  196  ;  geography  of,  204 ;    notet 
'''  tmking  h>,^6,  it  a^. ;  tee  Lncoock. 
Bretons,  the,  origin  of,  337  {  degraded 
stftte'bf,  res,  3V7. 
-'Mtainl'etyrtiology  of,  993$  aborigines 
'  of,  i^.;  ancieritlangttageuf.  395;  in- 
'      trddnction  of  Christianity  into,  463 ; 
see  Hti^bes. 
Broott*!*  fcistArt  of  feiigiona  liberty,  481, 
'  ef  le^. ;  moderd  d«te  of  relt^ioos  Ii. 
'  iMrty,  481 ;  remains  ortimthor^s  plan 
and  »tyie,  489  ;  chnstiaiiity  not  the 
tiAtborofvenecntlon,  but  its  victim, 
'*    483';  iiiftK>iifl!ftceofke^ngalWe  tlie 
Vem^brance  t^lHt  day«  6f  mittyr- 
'   dOibi  M.';'  the  pnritanft  miiityrt,484; 
'  Atfempti  lOf'Soutbey  And  others  to 
trhiipbie liiMdry,  485 ;  effortsttf  th« 
.   Lollards,  lie*   in  favour   of  libcfty,| 


¥MX  Msil1ilflliaMbe«illpe  fQkisfr«» 
prt-macy,  as  nvtaM-c  «Stf I  'fliatf  inali* 
8lou»  Hb«rty,  A88.;  HU^fd^^^Mm^' 
conrittene^oftke  fmk  ad^iZ/iMvy  l^ 
4^  ;  fopeikim  of  EUaak^lK  <A90'f~4ko 
aet  or  auprenacy  pi 
gfess  of  reformaliaii,  ik»  ttis 
of  ecolcsSistloai  power 
k,  491;  ssirfiSMiKi  ^  tke 
ikie  poini,  i6.|  dMsmluMis -s/vl*rS0- 
/onMff,  49d  i  'tfct  «l  aiipKBaby.  pt^ 
judicial  to  real  religiotti  4A»  y.nhmve^ 
note  eaufe  0f  tlit  civil  >«Vii  4fM ; 
character  «f  Somm  U'iki4t  ^oik  ef 
tfmie,  4U5$  character  of'OMtfc^  I- 
496  ;  vdoieHmeet^tkipoHummi/fyAarJi 
Cromrnttt  a  fnemd  to  eeH^iamf  Bkmtf^ 
498  ;  history  of  the  tait  srti.  AM  ; 
the   ooitoprehebaioo  oppusM  hf  ^te 
clergy,  501 ;  general  laOMato  *a  the 
work,  M.  '-.■'« 

Browne,  Mr.  the  traveller, 
nniderof,  305. 

Bnnyan,  admirtUe  teadeDC^oT-iis  fll* 
legories,  559.  ' 

Byron's,  lord,  Don  /iiwi«  iiolio0sf*»Sf4. 


Calvin,  eminence  of  as  a 
89. 


I , 


Calvinism,  on  the  repMMKlidl^titi  - 
Gshada,  hinU  to  settlors  iil,  d<M»-  • 
Caravansary,  descripUon  oim^^AQn  •' 
Carey's  Dr.  J.,  Oloe  for  yoOngilattarisc^ 
178,  9}     ooUce  of  aiilikif*s. 
woits,  178.  *  I     > 

Carpenter's  exBminatioo  of  tbrf 
;  against  UniUriaas,  .HG,  Hmf*  9  ad- 
'  micsioo  as  to  the  dtsSpgiwusa— lai  of 
certain  advocates  of  ortbariesey^  5|6 ; 
dl^fwsfiott  0/ tlofepolnsa^ie  la  fW^^Mi, 
547  ;  Dr.  Hotels  d^anaiieiim  ^  r«t- 
torioni,  548  {  disseiii  a  pait  ei-  t)icir 
offence,    549;    impolic}^  of-  swCb  a 
mode  of  conductiog  (ba  outoumassv, 
ik.  ;    importofke  of  tke  inihit^  550  ; 
'   author  himself  cbargaaMr  with>  wa- 
ikirness,  551 ;    attach    ia    MooAbly 
Repository  on   Dr.  Dwight  aa*  ha 
reviewar,'  ik, ;  neie, 
Celts,  Asiatic  esctractlaBoff  tha^)988U 
Cheltanham'wataa,  Oiboiyi^  ^aalit  to, 

$81.  .  •  \  .  ^: 

CMIdNii's  hhoks^'  remirksc^  i«r,  et 

ChTiteselaiigaAge'iiid  1ilaralafT,.i«atorks 
on,  36,  etteo. ;  41,  %    ^^^    «..  7    r  ^ 

(Cliinese  temples,.  56i9;  diqdetta)  *|ffl; 
hoC-batbs,57l ;  IbrtaiK  <dlsts»s4^ 

Christ,  chronology  of  the  life  of,  53$, 
et  tfig, ;  dtRMCtoo  of  Cha  tthfisiry  sf, 

•''355."'        ^       ' 

Chionotogy,  iSlreeiaa,  rcmarks.oa,  131* 
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Abbadie  oo  the  deity  of  Christ,  eztraci 
Crom,  259. 

iEkchyiiM,  remftirks  on  th6  geniut  of,  1 41  • 

Africa,  travels  io,  23  -,  geogr«|>by  of,  33  ; 
see  LTon.' 

AU>an||  SL  n^artyrdom  of,  466. 

Aiaerice,  South,  voyage  to,  185. 

Anmwmentt  of  clergymen,  remarks  on, 
602  ;  three  dialogues  on,  563,  W  tef,  ; 

jtil^imgf  Us  iavJiUntn  at  am  mmmemml^ 
565. 

dnimaU^    Brammkal  ttmkmeu  icwardt, 
moi  a/veyf  eonnecUd  toUk  viriut^  566. 

Apocalypse,  notice  of  works  oo,  468. 

Arrtic  miftrks,  66. 

Arctic  voyages  by  Barrow,  he  50,  <l 
$eq. ;  eritkunatm  and  courage  of  the 
early  navigaiors,  51  j  voyage  uf  the 
Zaaa^n,  ii.;  voyages  of  the  Cortereals, 
53;  anecdote  of  BsUoon  Gomez,  53; 
cxpeilition  of  sir  H.  Willoagbby,54; 
notices  of  subsequent  navigators,  1583 
-*18I8;  ik,  et  sej.;  expedition  under 
capt  Ross,  56 ;  perilnut  pndUamenl  qf 
ike  leaUllaand  Alexander^  tft.  ;  Ksqin- 
tnanx,  57  ;  teepiidsm  qf  Mr,  Fuker  re- 
ialioe  ia  B^flvCs  Bay,  i5. ;  remarks  oo 
the  getting  up  of  capt  Rosa's  volume, 
58;  expedition  under  capt.  Parry,  lA.; 
difietUHetofArik  Mar^o/ioa,  59,*  eaikw 
shsm  qf  the  crew  on  entering  Ltmcttsier'M 
Soumd^  60 ;  magnetic  phenomena,  61; 
remiaie  eotducl  of  iieut,  Zidtfon,  it. ; 
ftreearhus  eiluniiom  of  ike  sA^i,  ih. ; 
winter  amusements,  68;  heauUfal 
hinar  halo,  63  ;  intoxicating  effect  of 
cold,  64  i  frozen  ompom,  it.  ;  sequel 
of  Uie  expedition,  t^.;  general  re- 
marks on  it,  65  i  specimens  of  the 
winter  chronicle,  66,  sf  te^. ;  see 
North  Georgia  Gazetu  and  Parry* 

Aristotle's  yicbonaachean  ethics,  ^  new 
trandation  df,'  840,  1 ;  sing^ac  Ticii- 


sitnde  in  the  fame  and  influence  of 
Aristotle,  240  ;  bis  ethics  still  read, 
5141}  merits  of  the  translatioa,  med 
tfiettmenf  ib. 

Armtsniau  population,  state  of,  315. 

Arruwhead  character,  its  affinity  to  tba 
Hebcew,  318. 

/ffi,  iheoftid^  or  /BOOfkhar,  316;  eMimaiiom 
of  U  among  the  Jfwr,  580. 

Baillie*s,  Joanna,  metrical  legeodi,  498, 
et  ttq, ;  remaiks  on  author's  preliici^ 
488;  character  of  the  poetry,  430  f 
apocryphal  nature  of  the  hutory  of 
Wallace,  489  ;  IFailoca  ml  ike  karat  nf 
ilyr,  432;  ^Mcr,433;  legend  of  Co- 
lumbus, 435 ;  legend  of  lady  Grisekl 
Baillie,  ifr. ;  ^Hai  pietjf  pf  ike  AcTSMt, 
436;  /Ae  Aa/py  ejtiiee^  438;  sequel, 
and  einiapk  on  lady  BtnUU.  439 ;  r«» 
marks  on  irregular  versilioatioo,  440  ; 
lard  John  qf  the  Sati,  ik. 

Baillie's,  Marianmi,  first  impiiessHNis  on 
a  tour  on  tlie  continent,  888,  ei  aeq.  / 
infidel  cant  of  the  writer,  288 ;  Prenek 
keimlkt,  t^;fUe  de  $L  LoaU^  ik  ; 
koi^iee  on  \M'  Cenit^  884;  king  of 
Sardinia,  ib'. ;  leR^artle  dee  ekaist  ^ 

Barrow'ri  chronological  history  oV  vay« 
ages,  50. el  e^-^.;  see  Arctic  Voyages. ' 

Bass's  Geeek  Lexicon,  563. 

Baik,  oriental  process  of  ike,  899. 

Bellamy,  John,  infidel  tendency  of  his 
criticisms,  156. 

Benson's  chronology  of  our  Saviour's 
life,  336,  et  eeq, ;  on  what>  rests  the 
importance  of  the  inquiry,  336 ;  ex- 
tent of  the  supposed  difficulty,  338  ; 
the  chronology  of  Josephus  itself  per- 
plexing, 339 ;  prapoeed  new  reading  re- 
Islioe  to  ike  age  of  Herod^  i6. ;  o^ec* 
tkm  to  it,  ik.  i  other  discrepancies  in 

.    Josephus,  340 ;  on  the  data  |br  fixingf 


i^iyte 


*^ , .  tffl\  MH  ftSitemd  tomhei  U>  IM  ttedhiAr, 
'  I  ]iD5 1  Irthest  ami  death,  aft.;  fpirti  of 
'  '|iU  tectnresy  109;  hie  naiort  iwr'wri- 
,"/  ^i  ^t  Kit  termoni,  173;  ^ttmck 

11^90  by  a  Cfiitarian  writer,  551. 
'Ip«i$lit'i,l>r.,  theology  explained,  97, 

>f  mq^i  256*  el  tfq* ;  high  literary 
/'   csharacter  of  the  work.  97  \  ian^tt 

.i>f  this  author,  98r*l0^ ;  QrSgm  tod 

*  Metl^aof  thework.  106$  lyrfabufrof 

-.     i\tt  1<H^.nrei,    ID7 ;    revelation    the 

,^u'<M!ftt^Oli  uf  theological  tctence,  1 09 ; 

style  aiid  Ipirit  of  the  lectiir«:t,  \k»; 
.«.  j^iuUy^'  o^  tl^  •ermoki  o«  Ikehtmno' 
*f  tUficb  qf  Q)d,  an/f  txtraH$^  UQ^  et  teq.  g 

reflev^of.objectioot  to  the  doctrine, 
\    1)2  {  t)ke  existence  of  phyf'hc^l  eril, 

apart  from  moral  eiril,  ioexpHea^le^ 

f$,  i  mnafks  of  Leibnils  on  the  no- 

f*eMary  perfectioo  of  the  uglvefie, 

iuott«  edrifidmn,  ib.  ;  frwff  of  ik»  Di* 

tini  BepevotfiKe  frtn^  ^«ar/alio«,  ik*  ; 

,  tkiittfif*  PtT  God  fHfttniilif  prothtetioe 

of  the  jgrmaeH  poaihte  good,  lUs  m 

^Mtf  cifty^ftoHff  of Itm^g  ikt  foU^  ii. ; 

^  '^  how  can  a  l|K>ly  hdpg  l^ecome  iio- 

•    •  (111 V^ejMMlDg  pf  the  autlH>r,  1 15  j 

'    ^^QTfMrj  fmOi^iy  ftf  fmt€  pnatWftt 

it6;  rema^iof  Leibnitx  on  tbe;ri- 

'    a«flce  Mature   0^   aril,    16,  ;   Divine 

'     fq.o!ty  in  the  permimoq  pf  tip  yindir 

''\.cat^,  117;    Uve  oaope  of  Adam's 

*^  ,  defectidi),  11$  f  alginate  resfon  uf  ;tlie 

"'^  permMotl  of  e^til,  119}  pfodkoi  f§* 

'  IJttctions  OH  tkt  foU  (/  Eooi  1^;  four 

Vr^knieiM  tn  sppport  of  the  Deity  of 

:"  ^fart<25B;  (rOrWi  m  Qod,ihi 

^'    'iUdst  tttfttt  dttplays  vf  Dwln*  perftclhm 

^  '  JoTKU  9^  h  o  frfoiurtf  2^7  ;  tha 

'I' V^w'ty    according   to    the    9oc!n|aii 

' Vehcni^^  ju»tj6«b!e,  956 ;  aoalyiA*  of 

''^^  Abhadle^ireatonlogyil^. ;  ntractfrom 

^bbadie    oti    the  lote   of  God    to 

. '  '^^^  tS9 ;  ih»€  vnporutfi  foeti  dir? 

'      U4oeWq^i^Td^idU^,  260;  throe 

' '*  ^f^q^/e  "Bei^f  Hie^uri^  0>le,  961 ; 

^^  ''dt^rtindtdttrptir  lk#  aipdr'  ^  ft^  Dhi^o 

' '  ^''otUUtito  fthdtrg  oU  apri0i  otjecOom  to 

put'^Hfitrf^  7Hai/y  nugido^M^t 

"'  ^n't]^,«u|ipoe«r  pbata^  pre^oted 

'*  hy  tWd[octr|ne  \p  ttre  con«'«hfion  of 

''  the  ^ew»,  tt.';  Xl^p  hoenage  etlila^ed 

by  OOr  tord  it  Ibcoqrpetible  wttft  the 

Jewfib  t^odicet  as  tb^docirftle  of 

.  ihe Trinity, 965;  cHeidi<f  polyibekbi, 

'^     864 ;  tTnffatiaot  tttoodnce  the  Miile 

"*    of  the  Y!]iri«lltta  lyittm. ibJ*  A^rmonp 

^  Patd  OHdJomn  on  ikoniBJfitilif  jvx- 

OJkuiioH,  265;  nature  of  regeneratiuu. 


*  on  o^niff  md  DUImii 

/iiUiry  <^  e /Movlv^aftr 

projirieiy  of  ^'  ««i«i4M 
•    in  speaking  dftHelMili 

ih,  I  iMiOoMcy  aJT-aiAbei 

pf  l*r«,  9f  1 -;  wUAtfMbs  >of)flbQ  flife  of 

pmflittetieM,-^9;  o«  tbt}>pB^Mltf  ty 
*'   of  the  iabtaHil-tTt) .  MticU^ 

00),  ii.  17.,  i^V   aMisi 

«aoe of  H»g<<wi»i.diN<>tioiuifll5^ 

Elder,  ott  tbe4Mi,40Ot^"Jv^l  ^^•^•i. 
Section,  apostplic  dsO'Ce  ' 

^rsldue  on  the  internal 
velatiOBi  190,  Hmif^^ 
work,  1 80 ;  aM$kni*t  dtt^a,  ih, ; 

fanif  aicriM  l»  Gd«f  vitfi^svi^nf  ^T 
aR>rW  MeM»>if  liU  oi^qmfmmmeof 

Mjifaic»,«A.;  itnarhaionAb«hp^fics- 
fkm  of  it  to  r«ligiooa.*bafitf;»\i4£S; 
ChftetiaiiUy  abod»' l^  Ughl  hyufahifh 
it  is  jtadgod,  l«>|sim!*ilffj|>t>sof 
eileriMd  tti|d  ' lutawel  swidfiift%  >«^  ; 
tr^  ooHfO^of  iko  iiis^B»^y^ 
od mm  w  lAiraorl^  Ifti^va^  4'yy^i 

Eyangeli»¥»  spir<  «t  ip^^m^m^^ 
racterislic of  tfae« 347$ 
d^fo,  351«  '    '/ 'wJ  c^u^il 

Pfidenoe^  remaitf  <■— ^^  ||^  \* 

SoHpides^  iieipaiM^.4|iftil%ci«BpM  p( 
149.  •••^••'»V  ,  j4  t 

Er  il,  coMidef»tioa»  fAtbt  «iffaii>M  T9, 

Fisbei^f  jpttfual  of  a  ^nifm^^dimmtrf^ 
50;  aiHbor'a  fbcaofprvogk,  ^ift^  ace 
Aretic  soyagpai  .  t  .U».>> 

French  cbamcter,^  wai>r  ob»>  t69; 
413$   417%    '  ii-i  •«  -'i-  }i 

Qeofgia,  tnteto  il^'«t9;f  «9  PofiStl  i 
Gfiirf«sia«ii«Ma,«896«/  .      ..«  not^  it 
Qibney't  niidiqrt  ^dido  lo^JlM 
'   'lHiB>««t«if»999,A:.>')-i) — 
Qo'd,  fatal  coiswi^iiifecf  ^v 

fori*9-19k'' j«  i'   zii-xgibi 
Qrabani's.  Mari*.  life  of  PMM^'i«14» 

f/«f,|«bir^oM 

iC4rbeMiM 

tad  ■Odaawgy/iib^t 

to  ^a>miltietv%>.  ti5^  .^^aastTi  iU» 

pcis  marriage,  rou^y  '^rjlkiHfe«l||i  his 
.  ^  V  «<deatllilfhQMAMdooahMi4i  irM|l» 
^  M  pdlMir^o  tlwFiMKlrM|«t-9l6i 
^^ ^  leavtarnris  bf  Ssgiiii»«e4 


l^PffirX* 


'I       'Lr  —  i    IT   1'--   "'-^--'  '- 
i.-B»ria<<lwi,«g>»Bii*B»gi,<ml  epil«pli> 

;    >AM«<b.f  MtwwW  dk  Fin*'.  4-  r  •">>- 

OredU1l>)paBMC» 4ir  tlM  mi4r  ef>lSl> 
136. 


Is  lUliM  ^noMiu',  lis,  SO. 

-UMH,»^b-^wrttt  M  CahbMt,  377,  •! 
\>  <Mi^>p«attaa«f  briMI  |iuUicu'iaiu  oo 

i    tafcuw,  pn#«r')f, 

'  ■  yiwUig  till 
ry  nfwul  urfi> 

i)Mrliait  qf  fa- 

_^ Kio  i*»  inUWre. 

Mar*!  BWrrtMH  W*  U*  aAwftct  M  itif 

-  4MiI**4msi|>|*.  r«Mfki«n.  I5T. 
Baary  Schslue,  lod  othef  poanu^  l^t 
cl  *M^  dn—niat  nf  tka  pacn,  143  ( 

146  i  A^,  a.  I  the  gnat  diflkulty 

.-  '.  iQltkr  poel  ■iD.iaapna.  •ot^toa- 

tioDi,  but  cbanctcn,  U.  s  MMfe*  ■ 

■wifanJ.    I46i  14*   SmeiorJ,    149  j 

T<->M*-ncU>fi>->il,  ih  ;  *W  mc4n{  (am, 

.'  Va;,<k  Ml"*,  ti^i-   tbBtaJc  par> 

toed,  151 ;  nuMnint  «f  fk  Smrotf, 

.  ^.  )59f>  ^nl»af  l)w  ^<>*«>  ■"■   ~ 

Hill>>  iKtarai  oo  ihe  Gnek*,  B«ti«e  of, 


^tf-j  463,  tt  1^.  i  va 
.  >onl  Brilain,  3U  i  Ih'i 
.  alK>ri|ine*,  tJ.  j  *  f4tv(  i 
3Ui  what  «ai  the  la, 
aaciL-nt  Britiwa,  325 ; 
■loD  of  (he  Aatioo — i 
Qermant,  326  j  t1i<  I 
Breloru.  "317;  si  Art^ 
dU  Serif  lurti  a  (/cii#rnj 
Stutliaril't  BCCoiiDt  qf 
<  MaLe  of  the  Bretana,  ; 
tbc  Mvenl  (lulecM) 
afraageiseDt  of  tbe  wb 
t^l  cbancUr  of  Dru'u 
CWli  e/  ddalit  ixtn^ 
oisu  of  Sir  W.Jonei. 
aocl  Mr.  Oate  reipectii 
tim  of  tbe  driloiu,  33 
tbat  the  Cynry  hada 
gin,  ih.  I  Ttmaiuil'  i 
darut  SkuIiu,  333  (  Ae 
pnii^Jpolh,  ib.;  their  teqpenf-jwir- 
■hip,    333';  on  Ihe  wtmi  Arl^r.ji,  ; 

-      -° aw4;,*y,  tb€ 


1  McriScci  fiactUef 


onimtor«i|,^3i 
troduccd  JDto  Drjtun 
of    Cl>ractnC!l«,;,;ii.  / 


lioa  wbethrr  Sl  Paul  ri 

doublfiil     aiid     unliBi^o 

CbristiadUy  introduced   J 

\>f  the  lamily  n 

king   Lndui    Kodi   nii>i9ipqf|i;i>f^  1 

Xotat,  iL;  Mr.  Lingard'i,  fftcfoDt 
■  of  Lucini,  464(  tllimnit  .^  (^J^ 
:  ^Ut.djur,  U. 

tfaa  inlMdoctioi 
Dinckaian  pi 
t66l  ill  lingti 
-   mill  Brit* 


rtSCn 


;chr  ID  Brita 
rTSkk'rdiU 


.rita>ee4Mali(ntj^(>d-ni0titt-  rf.  Iba 


t^  l4c  Si^rimi 
GiUi.  i*./^ai 

!      h«iaii,pM4»Mt,,*7i}>,PWf;ifV?'- 

-J     iw.prifw*. prior  toWidi^.i»fiJ; 
Jtam»li;,»»HBirUon,.373.,„_,- 
,HurwiW'».  ,Vwifi%.  pAiV^   15*1 


lociileDtiof  cbiMliood,  a^«l*rf{apOT 


i^6it±. 


logy  to    our  yonnsr    te^fen,  556  ; 
Igefiefot  remarks  on  thildrthU  hooks,  b5^  ; 

*  Mother  Buoch,  d58;  otl  torts  of  ^- 
citenient  injurious  in  childbood,  559  ; 

'  utility  of  parables  sod  apologues,!/^.; 
'  l^onyan^  i^. ;  religious  stories  of  que^* 
-  tioou^le  utility,  560;  merits  of  the 
;  present  work,  iL  i  *  Peter  Simoiu^' 
'"  ti.etftq, 

lo^mortfljity^  a  poem,  366,  7 ;  dltTerent 
'   kipdk  of  flntnortality,  266 ;  merits  of 

the  pdem,  ib. ;  ipecimen,  ih.  ; 
lodiJii  ptf^reafi  of  the  qaissioiis  in,  357  i 
^^  fketch^  blT,  522  it  seq, ;  future  pros* 
*'  pecti  of,  530. 

ilidian  ArchipeYa^,  history  of,  228  ei 
.  ieq.  see  Crawford. 
in^uMffiLtimf  of,  371 ;  Seminole^  aoec- 

.dok^oftbe.  188. 
likjujify'liito  aeroaod  and  consuioptiooy 
'^69}  oharacter  of  the  pamphlet,  85. 
Ita^,  ulaie  of  religion  in,  t67.  . 

Jackson,  General,  character  of,  187. 
Jamei*s  fermon  on  the  death  of  Berry, 
'   I'VS  €lnq,i  fugitive  nature  of  funeral 

*  sermon^  170;  character  of  Mr. 
' '  li€rYY,ik  I  aothor's  talents  as  an  ora* 

tor,  liii  ike  ffactke  tj"  reading  ht' 
''  nom  Afrecoifd^  ib,  ;  apology  for  rea-> 
'  iUors^  172.5  Chalmers-i-'Torier— Spen- 

*  ;c<r,}6. ;  a  good  speaker  may  be  a  bad 
\'re^der>  1 73 1  utility  of  writing  ser- 
'^moni  at  length.  t6.;  Dr.  Dwight's 
^'  MsboM  for  the  practice,  ib, ;  disad* 

vantage  of  the  awmort/fr  habit,  174; 
''  rHW  preachers;  ib,; 
fatties,  1.  character  of,  494;  abntrdfO' 

iMllieson^  grammars  of  rhetoric  and 

ipfic,  443—5  ;  merits  of  the  volumes, 

^  4f3  t  ilmfortuuate  criticism  on  Thom- 

^  aoD,  ib,f  wdon  Horace,  444  ;  defi/Mkm 

\ofihe^,ih,; 
ia^  work*  relating  to,  231;  tupersti- 

t^oif^'^c.  of,  236. 
Mitt«on'i,Ueti^  Co!.,  journey  throagh 
-'  fMiKt  notice  of,  303; 
lolniscxi'i,  Thomas,  reasons  for  dissent, 

56^,5;  dl^ent  ipteresting  only  as  a 

eatitfe  connected  with  religion,  564 ; 
/  merits  of  the  tract,  i6. 
JosephUf,  chronology  of  perplexed,  339, 

40. 
JMiiflcation,   bgrmony  of    Paul   fmd 

Jao^Qt  on,  i^, 

•fjAtmr^  Ml  a  mtasurw  qf  vabte,  77 ;  to  ^f 
fogmkd  V property,  278 ;  ff^f^  be  Agt- 
timate/y  wtfhhitd  from  an  oventocked 

'   JMrkei,^n9. 


.1 


;:*•>!' IV 


Lawaon^  '  wa»m'  fel* 

Lay  P'«a'i.brag»ap<^q^«iK'!W5A^ 

of,  IW,  ilD.  -  .^  \  ,  ^  , 

Uift-biltr$A>T*t^«»  temftsr,  "^  f^^f  J 
impjrtaoee  of  ^slsdjig  on.pkilaOUn 
*  morality,  M2 ;    o(^po«fte  .gjW*^?^ 
.  doctrinal  ahd  practical  preaol^ni^uH  ; 
on  tbe  i^,rcum»canC«l  P^  X^ 
.on  the' mount,  244 ;  true  aie  i     ^ 
ings  of  our  Lord^e  duemtfi^i^'l'iii^J^ 
•  enmbOni  inflomtg  itf  C&fWfA  JioMt- 
plet,  246  ;  odmomtioH  in  rtfereni^  f»  m. 
tetpeel  qf  J^iont,  247,*  on,  Ulm'' eltiAt" 
fion  toeuUivaU  He  gtoft*^ ^^^^[ki^w, 
.  ih.etseq.  ..  '^^.    ^'^ 

Letter^  from  Portugal  and  ^'p^lgtm*  421 
H teg, ;  just idtot  of .milit^^gBfigto 
be  derived  only  from  the  detMi|i»  Ul  ; 
proweutf  a  German  kus^,  4^^j;<"*g|ga 
dimpUmiriaH,  422 ;  o^ieo^^/^lnary 

ib, ;  power  of  Bolintu^  ^SSS^j*^^  » 
aneahtes^  t4. ;  tchasioiw  tifj^rjau 
before  the  battle  qf  ^ifieriooJ  4^ 
tqie  conduct  of  the  92fid,'H^j  mm 
of  the  Eai^erQr  Attxander,  jft^^^l 
JUberty,  contfexlou  of  wit}i  nenio^'  1ljb; 

-: religious*  mo*Jc».^fl|t:Ji^J  i 

see  Brook.. 

lUogard's  hiftory  pf  EnglaMa^.f  ^if 
the  hUtory  of  £ogUa<i  a   "  "  ' 
1 ;  qoall^alions  of  the  ^avijtlN)^^,^  ; 
bis  catliolig  prejocJict'S  instapicw  m 
his  account  vf  king  ^^}*k  fs^*.^: 

,  bis  disingenoous  acyonwi  <»  S^  BW|»* 
Stan,  3;  calastrppk^  ^  C9«««^^; 
transactions  between. fl«Qry  ttf  m4 
Becket,  ib.  |  panegyric  on  V^mC  oj 
Mr  Berington,  5;  bi^jiop  FoOmU's 
letter  in  the  Co.ttop  ^^,^i,s  Pfipai 

.  txfommunieation  qfifngjokn,  ^zjfipQm 

,  (oggfor  that  flioj)4ir^j  jcap«i<C  <fc9»** 
talrf  the  pope,  ib^j  CQ0|9m^(tp^\'ea- 

^  ti0iate  of  Widlf,  8  j  tdr^  ftf^ife^* 
tentation  qf  that  reformer* a  oonmgtt.umd 
doctrine^  ib,  ;.  «;|tatjoo  /n^jnt  l((f> Jki- 

,  bf  r  in  refutation,  9  ^  tdUards'c^jiiiya^ 
by  a  bishop  ^yritfi  ,beiiig  fpttuP^of 
MahovtFlv  i.Q»  W(e;  >^abiepr^in0k3e 
of  the  author,  .10;  reiiia|k«  jm  bia 
biBtojry  of.tlie  reigi^  pC  ^enry.yUl.^ 
ib,  i  ttmte  qf  the  retHm  at  the  ^/^  qf 
Edeoard  f^/.,  1);  CQUttty<UtffPr»> 
ftom  tb«  '*  m  o(  t^tim^?  .1^^ 
valtte  of  autbqr*!  .Vmoia  m  •U  Mmi^ 
;regards  t^ie  aequl^r  b!»t«i!ix,  i9^>«c-. 
rouid  of  the  wUenagemtSt  ^4  j  ,ftaiU&h 
of  EiigUnd  undet  >b«.c««qiw^^5  j 
effects  of  the  ^bTorom  iav^aloii,  ^th*  i 
cb^racler  of  Henry  IL,  16;  tfue 


i>  i?»3^' 


Varp  of  iqi^a  ehairUf  H;  originul 
opbipo^tiaii  af'p(LrUaxi\ant,  ib,  ^   bis- 
Jfjr^,  of  BUhMp  Gros«elt'Ste,  18;  cha- 
"  "racier  of  66ifaYd  I,,'  i^.';  charader  of 
WaUaee^  ib,  $  Crecy    and  Agincourt, 
19 ;,  character  of  Richard  III.,  i20  i 
]  oal(iec/^F/odd^-fiefd,  21 ;  general  me- 
,  riU  of  the  ivork.  23  ;  author's  mis^e- 
^  |fure8enUtiou<f  relatiTC  to  Lucius,  46^ ; 
*,aqd  Augustine,  473* 
l<oTTiuna9.tne  mUrepretentalion  o/fi  ;  effort^ 
of  iu  farour  of  liberty,  487 ;  iuHueoce 
Qjf  \ji  Scotland.   533 :  sentiments  of, 

4Si;   ;; 

HupcocR^S  note's  on  BrazlT,  193  ei  se^. ; 

moral. influence  of  scenery  disproved 

"'oy'  ^acts,   193  ;    degraded  character  qf 

^  die  Brtiziiiant,  195 ;  contents  of  the 
voj^gie,  196 ;  rapid  advance  of  im- 
provement in   the  Brazilian  capital,, 

,";  iB.'^  portrait  of  the  prince  te^ent^  197  J 

'Jojftdty  of  the  eilizent,  198;  remarks 
on  mob-Ioyaltyj  f6.;  neiv  ecclesiastical 

'  arrangements  in  Brazil,  199  ;  ntcretS' 

*  Jdl  QpbRcatxon  of  satire ,  i6. ;  impor- 
tant berfi^fits  conferred   on  the  Bra- 

^'  zitians  by  their  presen  sovereign,  200; 

inefllcacy  of  capital  pnnishments, 
'  ib^  ;  beiwfteiat  const^uencet  of  the  mcorm 
'  poratton  of  the  eoloniee  with  the  mother 

eountrif,  201  ;  liberty  of    the    press, 

*  'JO^  I  contrast  between  the  policy  of 
' ''  H'^oVtugal  and  that  of  Britain  towaidi 

lier  American  colonies,  203 ;  poiiticai 
retdtion*  and'proftcts  of  Brazil,  ib,  ; 
geography  of   Brazil,    204;     charge 

'^against  the  B,  and  P.  Bible  Society  rr- 

[Uati^e  to  their  Spaniih  testament,  ib.  ; 
reply  6)  the  charge,  205;  general  de^ 
^  fCfibiion  of  the  iowhnds  qf  S^Bnuil, 
206  ;  saiid-blllSy  ib,  ;  Brazilian  farms  ^ 
207.;  hypothesis  at  to  the  formation  qf 
'itktefts,  208  ;  Oe  Piedmont  <if  Janeiro, 
ib. ;  /brei/  on  fie,  209 ;  transition  fYom 
tkt  forest  tram  to  the  downs,  ib.  ;  de* 
'  Krlptkm^  (^  the   tabte'land  qf  Brazii, 

'     SIO^  hUl  qf  iron  ore,  211  ;  view  near 
'  yitta  ItUoy  ib. ;  pernicious  effect  of  the 

'  |onk  mania,  212;  atrious  expedient 
for  iJkrowiag  effihe  temn  qf  thepopulsf 
'tibn,^ib.^  TtLtBi  coosequencei  of  the 
d^Hcovery  of  the  western  mines,  2fl3; 

>  Wate  bf  the  9lavM,  ib,  ;   slare-tmdc 
'    to  tte  httiYpated  onfy  by  the  cfvUibEa- 

*  tffon  of  Africa,  a.      .  '     ' 
•tyon's'triVeft  id  Africa.  23^>l  #^.;Vio. 

t^ce  df  ttic'pi^evioas  enterprise^'  of 
•'PaUt,  fedd^le^,  and    Miroeman,  23; 

'Obj^t  </f  &uthor*'s  mission,  24;  de* 
' '  icfiftion  tifihg  Marabouts,'^;  man- 

>  nenr  and  customs  of  Tn^olfi  26 ;  hls- 


lufy  of  the  enterprise^  27;  >  f?vf- 
'  shom^s,  2S;  Sockna,  iJ^*p  poking  tri" 
btite,  ib,  ;  iraveUinf  in  the  desert,  79; 
Mourzook,  30;  distretting  exige^ey 
of  ifie  tra^ellertf  ib, ;  singular  tribe  of 
Arabs  (Tuarick)i  31 ;  the  dromedary 
or  ma  berry,  ib, ;  drove  qf  slaves^  ib,  g 
Tombuctooi  92;  cooree  of  the  Nil, 
33;  singular  mode  of  drawing  water, 
ib, ;  disiniertstad  tpwtwt  of  a  native^  ibm  | 
death  and  burial  of  Mr,  Betford^  34  ; 
general  remarks  on  the  toIiuiKa  ^^^ 

M'Cries  life  of  Andrew  Vt^yiW,  S^i  H 
seq.;  merits  of  the  work,  $32;  pa- 
rentage of  Melville,  ib.  ;  inBuence  q( 
the  llillards  in  Scotland,  ^33 ;  state 
of  learning  in  Scotland  at  this  perKid^ 
534;  Melville  stadiet  under AainusK, 
ib, ;  qgecting  death  qf  his  fvipil^  5^4 1 
testimony  borne  to  Melville  by  Be^a, 
ib.  ;  aneethte  qf  MelviV^s  prese^ca  qf 
mind,  536;  is  appointed  principal- of 
the  antvenity  of  Glasgow,  ib, ;  ri^^* 
nest  qf  hit  amtersational  laltnt.  tb^j^ 
anecdote  of  his  intrepidity  iH  enfarang 
discipline,  537  ;  his  heroi£  reply  to  the 
regent,  538  :  explanniion  qf  a  .c^pKntt 
pnssage  in  Hooker'' s  Eeet,  Pot.,  ik,J 
anecdote  of  His  rencounUr  with  X^otddeuf^n-^ 
539 ;    All  daring  conduct  at  mcdere^or 

•  of  the  grneral  assembly  before  the  iuig, 
540;  declines  the  autboritr  ^f  thie 
privy  council,  ib.  ;  retires  to  Eoglaj^d, 
541 ;  account  ofthffate  of  part  qf'tha 
Spanish  Armada,  ib.  ;  abaird  policy,  qf 
James  /.  543 ;  his  faealiy  for  disputa^ionf 
ib. ;  Melvillo  summoned  to  ,LQndp^ 
544  ;  denounces  Bancroft  before'4h*  pnoy 
untncil,  ib,  s  committed  to  tJbu(^tO)VBiv 
545;  his  death,  546.     '^ 

Mahomedans»  state  of^  io  IndiA,\$29; 
in  China,  571. 

Malthos  on  political  economy,  ^9  ei 
teq^;  present  state  of  the  teieuqe,  69.  | 
author's  fondness  for  dednitions,,  7p ; 
oljectioot  to  hia  definilion  of  veaftl^ 
71 ;  what  is  wealth,  72  ;  on  thie  teems 
productive  and  unproductive,  i^.g 
Matthns  and  Say  at  issue'  as  to  the 
comer-stone  of  Adam  Smith's  ifork, 
73;  Ricardo^s  distioctiqa  between 
riches  and  value»  ik»s,  op  the  terni 
value,  74 ;  togumachy  between  Afal- 
thnsand  RicardoafL^o  tbenllifiiAte 
measure  of  value,  75 ;.  oh  the  rule  of 
barter  in  the  early  stages  of  society, 
76;  author* t  pr^kreact  qf  monoj^  at;u 
ttmdard  qf  rAatioe  value,  ib^  4  i^ft  of 
productiob  the  real  basis,  hat  fiot  the 
measure,  of  price,  77|  mgr/a^oar  eon* 


INDEX. 


miUa  MMnir#«pMi  in  ikmtr^f  ih.  g  pa* 
MdoKof  Ricardoy  that  coannoditiet 
mmf  §M  witli  a  relative  rite  of  vages^ 
98 }  mUkff'M  oMr  r^Haiion  mf  He  f/ost- 
tf0%  •*•;   on  a  Dean  betveen  com 
•td  lalwir  as  the  meature  of  valae« 
19 1  dlfflmnk  mearann    in  diflerent 
■•■■i  the  awMit  manageable  and  ae- 
carate,  t(./  remaiBing  topics  of  the 
worh,aks  Ricanlo'vdefinitioiiof  raat 
cxce|»tioaable,  ift. ,-    coltiTation.   not 
dnoMdi  the  origio  of  rent,  80 ;  mt- 
Htf^ttkrteeatuetqfremi,  8l ;  the  let* 
t«r  tw«  eawef,  aotof  neat,    bat  of 
higb  prices,  ib.  g  muiko^t  uoiiom^  thai 
dimmuktd /trtUUp  wmU  immUkfim^- 
iii§  of  Immd  €fUlipaleii,  8« ;  Hf  fiillacy 
aspoted,  ii.  |  on  the  coonexioa  be- 
tnwn  the  interesti  of  the  state  and 
those  of  the  landlord,  83;    aulktr'i 
ffptili^  vkmof  ike iotutqutmtt  «/  Urn 
pngnn  ^  society,  ih. ;  the  capitalist, 
according  to  his  repreMntatioo,  a  so- 
ciat.  mtsaaoe,  84;  high  character  of 
the  author,  85. 

Maitf  a,  vev.  H.,  testimonies  to  his  ad* 
mirabhi  charseter,  319,  529. 

MelTilla,  Andrew,  life  of,  539,  «/  «y. ; 
see  M'Crie. 

If  orrison's  memoir  of  the  embassy  to 
Chine,  569,  H  teq, ;  advantages  of 
the  author  in  journeying  in  China, 
569 ;  prctalence  of  idolatry,  ih.;  iem» 
pkto  tke  Kodtif  kme,  ib.;  establish- 
ment  of  1000  priests,  ib  ;  auihoefmdM 
a  eem  making  a.  eqffin  for  Idifaiker^  i6,  ; 
tem^Ue,  5nQl  alliance  between  reli- 
gion «nd  the  stage,  ib. ;  Chinese  eti- 
quette, #./  Chinese  Mai  thus,  ii. ; 
penny  hot^baths,  571 ;  fortune-tt-l- 
1ef%  16. ;  Mahommedans  and  Jews,  ih. 

Muck,  nianing  a,  835. 

Ksplns,  Cr8«cn*s  tour  through,  385.  H 
»ef,f  seaOhiVen. 

Narfutite  of  a  voyage  to  the  Spanish 
main,  188^  stf^m^.;  character  of  the 
Sonth  Ameiican  contest,  185;  eAaree- 
ter  V*  Otmrat  Joekton,  197  ;  lierDcioos 
nattiie  of  the  Seminole  war,  188  ;  ta- 
iHmo^gentrotiiy  tn  o  fimalt  la^oMf 
ib. 

Neapolitan  literature,  39i ;  population, 
character  of  the,  393. 

Newton's  three  enigmas,  461,  3;  au- 
thor's tht^ory  as  to  the  seerel  of  the 
Elansinian  mysteries,  46 1 ;  /e/a/  ef" 
feet  qflbtcarnaoTottt  regime^  i6« 

Noble's  Arabic  Tocabolaiyp  460, 1. 

North  Oeotgia  gaaetie,  50;. merits  of 
the  volume^  65 ;  w€ik  miMtiim^  66 ; 


Irart  on  u^  Ike  mm  mH  far     tkme 
mtomikt,   ib,;    wkietkn^ 
drummertt  67. 
Obst*rvatious  on  oettatn  veiM 
in  political  economy,  69,  ef  as|. '/ 1 
Qi  aalhor's  remarhb  ou  ItnUIW^  fio- 


dicatioa  of  the  aeience,  *IV; 

io  M.  SofemoHomof  sa^  ^$ 

not  a  oamReraHorarr  of  vaher,  Tl  ?  cha* 

meter  of  the  pamphlet  8^      ^- 

pbsenratiopa  on  Bebiww  idlftv,- 197,8  ^ 
Qnoville  Sharp's  rule  ^^y'^^^  fan 
ea«Mr««sr,  157;  euUu^e  tbeit^^.  ; 
opptkoUomnfU  i»  tko  emni  lentil &^  : 
ot^iectionable  nature  of  thni 
ib. 

Oboe  branA,  ori^U  ^  iU 

U9y516. 

Pamters,  remarks  on  oetchrsled,  9*iO. 

Parry's  journal  of  a  voyage,  50s  .<^co« 
rations  and  merits  of  the  volnmef,  €18  ; 
see  Aretic  Voyages. 

Paxton's  illustrations  of  the  holy  Scrip- 
tores,  514   et  eeq,^     importance  of 
this  clam  of  biblical  litewlni<^,  d1«; 
plan  and  contents,  515  j  4n0ife<te  qf 
Carmel,   516;    ongim  pf  tboHilMi 
awaffteg  ef  the  oUoe  bromk,  f»/;  ki. 
thor's  obligatiotts  to  Boehir^,  ^17; 
inoMtotiom  of  eeepemle,  ib.;   ph^M 
passage   in   Bochait,  5t9|''Hie'ma, 
520 ;   Eastern  stmr<nses,  581  j  aotka 
of  errors,  ib, 

Pelagius,  parentage  of,  469;  <^nn€tdr 
of,  470. 

Persepolis,  ruins  of,  318. 

Persia,  the  most  iotercaling 
the  world,  990 ;  early  history  ti^ 

Persian  enter taimmmt,   SOI  ;    U 
tore,  308;  manners^  318; 
315. 

Poetry,  modem,  remarks  on  ;  48,  5$; 
146;  373^498;  440. 

Political  economy,  works  on,  69|  ftf; 
pressot  state  of  Um  seienee,"69;  mn 
Malthas. 

Porter's  travels  through  Oeoi^i  ke. 
389,  el  sa^.;  notice  of  preuaahigtm^ 
vellera,  989;  Persia- the  «mal  Inln- 
retting  country  In  tho  worM,  ^290 ; 
destructive  timbep'worm,  991  ;  tmklf 
Hotsord,  ib.;  the  J)on,  or  Tabais,998 ; 
€Ouni  PIntof,  ib.f  Jra  n^Af  of  Cauew- 
rar,993;  TIBis,  994;  dauiisugitfy 
qf  ike  Georgiani  owing  to  He  Blsinni, 
ib,;  Georgian  women^  995  ;  destrmtsee 
avabntkef996;  Anni,  the  attBlrtK  ca- 
pital of  Ariaeniay99T;  HasUt  jBn* 
rat,  ib^  g  apocryphal  naftne  nt  'dt/^ 
Persian  hislory,  298;    Tuftrms^  ii; 
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proceaf  of  the  AfUh,  '299  ;  Penian  «• 
|€<^^««r^fl(>| ;  lieau-col.  Johtuou's 
«»#«/  fit  Mtrfi>rtj(fMiiM$  qf  T^hrfe%, 
-^  :rpoi$fnm*  hug,  304;  musiermut 
vmi^  of  Mr.BfmMy  305  ;  magnifi. 
^■r^.^m^MSoleuia  at  SttHania»  306 1 
WhPra  vnwwi  307  «  T^Awwi,  £4.  ; 
-wwiifi  impijq9U9i»ti,  308  ,•  oMedbtt  •/ 

W^trom,  ^09.;    rotftd  tfpmknf   311  ; 

f!9tHMF»^n»<^3Uj  .Penma  ptim» 
«»^  315  J  HUte  of  the  AmeniaD  po- 
V(lMfS^<*r ; .  lAr  Autlh^,  it, ;  Mt 
goorOur,  or  kUd  m,  316;  ruim  of 
Mourg^ub,  nnd  tomb  of  Cynw,  317  j 
mottA^io  of  i9|MilohiM»  t^.;  Ptera«. 
It^lii*  .^ISi  «rrow.heMi  cbmractcr 
pr^baMr  •  variation  of  tbo  Hebrav, 
A;  /cifiaKWjf  to  Htwy  Mvtyn^  ti\9 1 
S^ora^  OaO »  liaiilu  of  the  authoet 

Poitiyi^  namoira  of,  S14,  ti  $aq.  ;  x^ 
ipa^^lfl^A  i|iA  gankia  of»  823,  897 : 

I*o W,i  Vara^wr,  notice  of,  475. 
Pcca^wg^reiiiafksoo,  I79|ff|jcy.;  456, 
I*"«I^Pi*W»on  jof  Uie^  444. 
Purifup^Hpar^m^  484» 

Recffbnrs  true  age  of  reason*  175,  6; 

ia|MHBfi¥:  Itm^pfoma^Am  ^  imAa- 

iievtrttll^i  analytis  of  the  tract,  ifr. 
RefonnatiOD,  the  .^nglbb,  eotitidei». 

U(9naoo^4a8,«r«t« 
Reformertf/iManUmu  a/iAt,  498. 
Reot.mMi^of,60, 1. 
Revda^Mt  4he  fomidatioo  of  tbaologi*  . 

cat  science,  109;  oo  the  ioternal  evi« 

Ricardo,  opiaioiis  of,.an  f«hM,  &c.  73, 
'7^><V,%;  onreiit»79^ 

Ricbi||^»y;Welsb  MoaeoitfbrnHSIa'  ne. 
monal,  331,  d  ««y. ;  463,  «<  jm.  ;  oo». 
teaMKof -tha  vork,  4)88  <  avMnr't  apo^ 
lo|gr,^oc  4fUidisiiH334|  kU  ^^otfsni 
as  (o^ifut,  oiigiM  ^Pekgiwmm,  469; 
o6/^p(i4w^  1^470-  chacaeler  of  the  . 
work^47^.   • 

Ro«^  *  poen^55%  #l  aiy.;  author's  de- 
nance  of  critics,  558 ;  argament  of 
the  Tgofi^  553  j  &.  A«si*«  a/  Aa-, 
^S^i,«pmr^lomtkotf$  aetisaAmrf, 
5a«5«  •.«.'.» 

Ros4!a  voyats  of  4iiooTer?,50s  dioi- 
ni^!^ tiOtteof  tbewock, 5«t  i^  pal* 
trs  decorations,  58  s  MftAeelioVoy. 

a||««A'  ^r  •  -      ,:   .-     .» 

Rinige  et  Noir,  and  other  poeros,  373,  ei 
My.;  ontiio  WhisUvcnUl  style,  373; 


on  Rngli»h  bumoar,  ii.;  '  JDoq  Jiiaii^ 
374 ;  subject  and  characcer  of  the 
present  poem,  t^.;  ikt  polais  mwL 
375  ;  FmnU^  376  ;  <4s  game^tS^ 
377 ;  pottrmts  of  gambUn,  3W;  can* 
/asa  la  toitfffly,  379  ;  sianut  *  la  mtiM* 

Russian  character,  remari»  on,  4^ 

SaUiath,  perpetuity  of  the,  maintafoidr 
in  reAiUtion  of  Paley,  878;  argtf«i 
»<nU  drawn  ftom  Heb,  it.  9,  an<r 
Matthew  iic  14,  amenable,  ih,  ;  erili*' 
cism  on  Col.  ii.  I7,  i6,;  iu  original 
trntitiition  norreferred  to,  Bxod.  avi, 
J2r^»  «''3j  its  indirect  bcmdits, 
874;  vmHnuhU  impf»iam9  OM  a  wmS' 
qfeommwUcQiing  kmnobifgg  la  ike  Mar, 
t*.;  |tBl>riraary  benefits,  875;  Hs  po« 
litu»l  importance,  276;  Us  rtAHotif 
importaneet  550. 

Say,  J.  B.,  opinion  of,  on  producUve  fa^ 
Dour,  controverted,  73. 

Schmidii  cooeordahtia,  457,  sf  jm  - 
utility  of  the  work,  457;  hlstoiy '<i 
the  divisions  of  the  sacred  text,  458  ► 
concordances  of  St.  Caro,  Betnl^us. 
and  the  Stephens's,  459  j  merits  of 
the  present  publication,  460, 

Scott's,  John,  sketches  of  manners  in  the 
Frsneh  proyinces,  161,  H  teq.i  lite- 
mry  character  and  death  oTthe  au- 
thor, 161 J  island  of  Jersey,  168; 
uuiHptke  rivtr  Route,  ib.  ;  mttekti 
«w  of  ike  papuitHion  qf  BriUenv.  163i 
•,7  "l^'«ty  to  the  English.  164 » 
caUUof  VUr€,  i». ;  importande  of  the 
tie  of  domestic  servitnde,  165;  Che- 
tetuGontier  ift.;  Angen,  i4.  .  <^ 
^^ardt^vte,\t6i  ItA^^ 
P^^frw^ib.;  nature  of  the  prin- 
ciple which  originnted  catbedraisL 
J67j  low  MiaUofreHgWH  m  iUU,4Ll 
^  *™^  "*««'  noi^depUd  to  t^i  . 
*J^  Ao&^  a/  Ifcr  ;^i»fl/a».  I»i ;  .tlMi 
Aortrmns  ,n  luly,  168;  geme  touf 
potfejf  of  Bonaparu,  i*.;  mtUor^lHo 
€karocier  qf  hit  poem,  169;  bb  real 
mooani«m  iiw;  the  IVeneh  deficieni  * 
in  imagmation,  t^. ;  influence  of  the 
Scnpturei  on  our  national  taite^l70. 

acott,  rer.  T.,  eminence  of  as  a  com- 
■MatatoTt  86;  accomit  of  the  woita 
«»  87  ;  biographieal  notiee  of.  88 ; 

Select  female  biography,  1 78. 

wjwkiMM,  mtfed  tonsfgnetteeg  of,  388. 

Scrradiik,  xemurks  uu  the  delivery  of. 
172.  '      ' 

Serpents,  uicanUtiou  by,  333,517. 
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SIcAeb  of  »plaii  for  setlfiii^.in  Upper 
Cavadm  390— 9  i  Jv^boonitfiU  to-  Mt- 
llerv,  370;  imiwrUnt  prelimiiiary 
coiwideratioDSy  37 1 ;  ciaimt  t^f  .ike  li> 

Sketches  of.  lodta,  ^%,  H  Mf • ;  aeiiU 
<df  the  work,  529 ;  deKripiive  -thicket 
of  vvaaut  gratiptSf  th.  tittf.  i  mlttU^ 
geni  theitity  if  tkt  tUpkani^  585; 
mint  qf  B^nagitrt  Hk,  g  wmr^i  oohMM 
qf  Ike  JJindoot,  527;  effect  q^.  tmHve 
^SiQiA,  ikf  4f>dool  Mmee,  580| 
'  s^te  of  the  Mahommedi^  populMipn, 
0.;  Biitiih  convtrt  to  Uindooitmi 
530  ;  future  prospects  of  British  in- 
dta.  th, ;  fMint  ef  Gour^  H,  ;  mukoi^t 
fMingt  on  iptndittg  CkiuUitae  Dtf  ol 
A^a&i«if53l.  I 

Skltchds  of  sermons,  H5^  ei  tef* ;  prer 
judioe  Dgainst  Uy-preflcb«fs>  4iSt; 
lay-tnchlng  saociiooed  by  episcopal 
atithwity,  44G;  ioadeqiiacy  of  tba 
apparatus  of  a  church  estaUiahQieiitv 
t^. ;  h^h-ohur^h  jisse^tem,  H>,i  apo- 
•  ^gy^  fMT  iltitemtie  teachers,  Wl ;  voi^* 

-  far  teacbera  not  preferred  hy>  the 
Ibwer  ctass^  418 ;  doty  of  lay  co- 

'    (iperatka,  449 ;   examples  of  disliiv- 
goiiibed  usefulness  ill  laymen,  iA,;  de*  » 
liigp  and  opiuoits  of  the  authors^  450  i 

,  etmfiH  on  he,  !»(▼.  8,  ib.  ;  Hrmem  en 
^lev.  xxii.,  5^  453 ;  wmefi  o«  4  Que* 
KiL  9,  455;  legit;ioate  use  of  th^  to* 
Tame,  4^6.;  general  remarlcs,  457. 

8oph<»cle9»  reoiarltf  on  the  f:eiiins  of» 

i4o: 

So\ithey*B  expeditaoa  olOnua,950,  ei 
eeq,i  frisihtful  oat  ore  of  the  story, 
950  ;  Ut  suppoted  monl^  851  ;  •Mf  i« 
of  the  expedition,  i^;  it^Mmaled 
pelkg  of  Qr^o^  t5b ;  foretatien  nf  Urn 
teftsfwna^,  858;  death  of*  Onaa» 
l^.j  preceed^igt  of  Ike  amspiruiore, 
1U)9  ;,  sancuuiary  iitnxutjes  of.  Agniria, 
ih. ;  the  tyrant  no  heretic^  864 ;.  hit 
d^eath,  ib.j  re6toctioas  on  hia  «h«ra^ 
Veri  853 ;  author'a.  facetious  parallel 
of  ^gui n^  »  nfi  CroiaweN.  tt^ 

■  vision  of  judgment,  refeieneeff 

to.8i2, 856,  428.  ' 

htaorsp  Mde.  de»  tin  jcani'  exjlc,  4,18. 
el  Meq.  ;  literary  vj^|ue  of  the  work, 
4l8i^  Boqapaf;^  io(erff«lii»g  ooAy 
'from  bis  power,  4.13;  merit  pf  qmp 
thor's  oppostuoq  to  fioiiaplirl4b  ib*  ; 
intolerable  nature  of  her  exUe,.  ib, ; 
meanoessof  ber  tyrant,  414;  hUjeo' 
hmy  of  auOioft  reputaiion^  t5. ;  source 
and  basis  ofautlior's  eiithiisiasui  for 
liberty,  415;  unworthy  atttmpt  to 
depreciate  her,  41 G;  porireit  of  Bgna^ 


p9rid,*  4iVl  ^  ektmmmoUefeet^^M^pa- 
Ump'V/h  aaBapitfteiBk.«he;  tttr^tof 
the  diihe  d^Ei>9bae9^'4a8^9)tteth«ri«e- 
Tcatiea  «ga«ast  «tttliofr,  •«5u#^V«9tl^i- 
Komms  of  Mfc  flcfch^)4tGli  «u* 
thor's  eseape  iflt»  R««M|t490!r*er 

UM>r%inaarKa  en.tha  H^iiiiurfciirac- 
.   ler,  #.  #  BevitB  sB^demerils  c#il»e 

traaslatiBn,'441i.'  *  t».  i  ,  <.i't 

Kt^e,  rteyatsaarJb  4%  6<TiiChiaf  in»  'WO. 
StaoDlMi^  GhbassB  eiob^ssyi -.&&»•  W 
asfb  ;  merits  mod  attain^i  |<i«^^^h« 
traMlstor;  S5;  pcnaKattojr*  oCi  the 
Chinese  langnaga,  ^96 ;  d|ptieiseiy  of 
SOOvohimcs,  i5>#^faeChiauM  m  — <jun 
ofseaders,  3^^  pmidtyef  iwetfa»  siftif- 
i»f  ta  /bnipt  n0tiemK^3i;.matm9^  of 
the  present  isork-»  ik;  m^aeU^^mflhe 
eitlAer,  39  i  imperimt  intHnitpamiMtt  4ke 
omhettaAir,  4<»;»bmtal  pueishignts 
hi  Chiaa,  9^.>;  ietperieUelte/^'fAl  ; 
Chinese  drama,  48 1    see  ^Ifols  .Xil. 

Sti^lingileet,  Bp^,  on  the  awiiwiww»i  of 
clergymen,  565,  el  teq.  $  see  Three 
Dialogues*  •    .t'oo-*  ii---  • 
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Taxidermy,  158,  e^eep,j  inslDi^-Nit^be 
art  of  preserving. aaioSidfwi^saiVBras, 
159  ;  fuethtjd  qf  motintmg  ike  ekpkami 
in  tkt  Brevk  mateum,  16U. 

Taylor's,  JefiMTs,  fiiap<ii»tiiyilw;iW, 
etteg^i  negkeet  of  Um  eM  fateslttl, 
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